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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  translator  deems  it  proper  to  state,  that  his  labours  on 
Neander  began,  and  were  prosecuted  to  the  completion  of 
several  successive  volumes  or  parts  of  the  present  work,  many 
years  ago — though  not  before  a  partial  translation  of  the  same 
work  had  already  appeared  in  England. 

He  has  certainly  no  reason  to  regret,  but  rather  much 
reason  to  congratulate  himself,  that  his  first  translation  did  not 
find  its  way  to  the  press.  In  1843  Dr.  Neander  sent  forth 
a  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  embracing  the 
history  of  the  church  in  the  firat;  tbfee^,  centuries,  ^  ,In  this  new 
edition  the  alterations  are  nuinerouS'  iwid  ttuportaai.:;'  The 
great  features  of  the  original  worl^,'iis  jijethod^and  spdrii,  are 
indeed  faithfully  preserved  ;  but,  -m  odjJ^V'  i'espflcts,  there  are 
very  decided  improvements.        :    /  • ': ;-    ^^    ,/^ 

These  important  changes,  occiirriilg\ndtll:psre«  and  there, 
but  through  entire  pages  and  paragraphs,  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  translate  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  anew. 
The  translator  has  submitted  to  this  labour  with  the  more 
cheerfulness,  as  it  enables  him  to  present  the  work  to  the 
English  reader  in  the  form  in  which  Dr.  Neander  has  been 
pleased  to  express  his  wish  that  it  should  appear. 

It  has  been,  throughout,  the  translator's  aim  and  effort  to 
render  a  faithful  version  of  the  original.  He  has  never  felt 
himself  at  liberty,  on  any  account  whatever,  to  add  anything 
to  the  text,  or  to  omit  anything  from  it.  He  has  never 
resorted  to  note$  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  anything  which 
could  be  made  sufficiently  plain  in  the  place  whax^.  SX.  ^VjwA. 
On  the  extreme  difficulty  of  giving  an  exact  \xaxv«fcTv^\.  vcv 


iv  translator's  preface. 

English  of  an  author's  langiiage,  so  exceedingly  idiomatic,  so 
thoroughly  German  in  all  his  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of 
expression  as  the  author  of  this  History,  he  need  not  enlarge. 
If  allowance  be  made  for  the  slight  but  necessary  modifi- 
cations which  for  this  reason  have  sometimes  been  resorted  to, 
the  translator  believes  it  will  be  found,  that  as  he  has  clearly 
conceived  his  author's  meaning,  so  he  has  faithRilly  expressed 
it  in  some  form  of  English  that  can  be  understood. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  take  this  occasion  to  express  h\» 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  all  those  friends  who  have  en- 
couraged and  assisted  him  in  the  execution  of  his  task ;  and  in 
a  very  particular  manner  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  whose 
consent  to  overlook  the  proof-sheets  before  they  came  under 
the  translator's  final  revision  was  an  act  of  real  kindness, 
which  will  not  by  him  be  very  easily  forgotten. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  DR  NEANDER 


JoHANN  August  Wilhelm  Neander  was  one  of  that  circle 
of  illustrious  names  by  which  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
so  forcibly  reminded  of  the  native  majesty,  the  princely  powCT 
and  splendour  of  the  Hebrew  intellect,  when  developed  and 
applied  under  right  influences  and  towards  worthy  objects. 
He  was  the  son  of  very  poor  Jewish  parents,  and  was  bom  at 
Gottingen  on  the  10th  of  January,  1789.  The  greater  part 
of  his  youth  was  spent  in  Hamburgh,  where  he  studied  at  the 
Gynmasium  and  the  Johanneum.  In  1806,  when  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  having  made  a  public  profession  of  his  ad- 
herence to  the  Christian  faith,  and  been  baptized,  he  went  to 
Halle,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  imder 
Schleiermacher,  who  was  at  that  time  professor  there.  He 
finished  his  academical  career  at  Gottingen,  imder  the  vene- 
rable Planck ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  was  especially  led  to 
those  original  investigations  into  the  sources  of  Christian  his- 
tory, which  constituted  the  great  work  of  his  life.  After 
completing  his  coiu*se,  he  returned  to  Hambui^h  for  a  short 
period.  In  1811  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Heidelberg,  as 
a  private  tutor  in  the  university  there;  and  in  1812  he  was 
made  extraordinary  Professor  of  Theology,  The  same  year, 
however,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  newly-or- 
ganized University  of  Berlin ;  and  there  he  remained  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  his  influence  and  reputation  advancing  year 
by  year,  until  they  may  be  said  to  have  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Christian  world. 

His  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  professorial  duties  at  Betlvci 
was  intense.    He  Brequenily  gave,  on  a  ^ng\e  ^^,  V}Kflftfc  ^ioor 
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secutive  lectures  upon  different  subjects.  He  passed  from  his- 
tory to  doctrine,  fix)m  doctrine  to  morals,  firom  morals  to  sacred 
criticism  or  homiletics,  apparently  without  fatigue  or  effort. 
His  comprehensive  mind  embraced  the  whole  domain  of  theo- 
logy, and  in  his  treatment  of  every  branch  of  this  extensive 
subject,  he  showed  himself  an  erudite  scholar,  a  good  logician, 
a  profound  and  original  thinker,  and  an  eloquent  orator.  One 
who  knew  him  well  thus  writes  of  him : — "  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  expatiate  on  his  merits  in  connection  with  that  de- 
partment of  Theology  which  is  commonly  called  Historical ; 
embracing  all  that  relates  to  the  History  of  the  Christian  lifcy 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  of  the  organization  of  both,  in  and 
by  the  Church.  His  possession  of  a  real  genius  for  this  class 
of  studies  was  made  evident  at  an  early  period  of  his  career. 
His  expositions  of  the  New  Testament  are  deservedly  valued. 
He  seemed  to  possess  that  variety  of  mental  endowment,  and 
that  universality  of  sympathy,  which  enabled  him  to  seize, 
almost  intuitively,  the  meaning  of  writers  differing  as  widely 
as  Paul  and  James,  as  Peter  and  John.  A  greater  difference 
of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  value  of  his  Lectures  on  Doctrinal 
(Systematic)  Theology,  comprising  Dogmatics  and  Ethics. 
Abstract  scientific  claissification  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  Neander's  forte.  No  man,  perhaps,  ever  had  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  mutual  relation  of  historic  &cts,  into  the  real 
worth  and  significance  of  historic  phenomena :  but  his  group- 
ing and  arrangement  on  the  whole  seem  to  be  determined  by 
some  inward  and  subjective,  rather  than  by  an  objective  and 
nnivei^ally  incognizable  prbciple.  Perhaps  the  massiveness 
and  extent  of  the  materials  with  which  Neander  was  accus- 
tomed to  deal,  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  production 
of  the  effect  referred  to.  The  results  of  his  art  are  not  Grecian 
temples,  so  finished,  so  symmetrical,  so  faultless  in  design  and 
detail,  that  one  can  but  sit  down,  as  it  were,  and  get  them  all 
by  heart ;  but  vast,  grand,  glorious  structures  of  a  Titan,  not 
appealing  strongly  to  the  sense  of  beauty y  because  they  express 
a  purity  which  we  cannot  comprehend, — ^yet  having  so  much 
of  reality  and  of  sublimity ,  that  we  cannot  suggest  a  change 
which  would  not  spoil  them ;  or  labyrinths  endless,  in  which 
vfefeel  that  we  are  under  the  safe  conduct  of  a  trusty  and  ex- 
perienced guide ;  or  (and  this  perhaps  most  of  all)  ^lithful, 
transparent  reproductions  of  the  living  variety  which  meets  us 
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in  actual  history.  Another  reason  for  the  absence  of  such  a 
roundness  and  finish  as  mark  the  productions  of  the  expert 
systematizer,  may  perhaps  be  traceable  in  that  profound  sense 
of  the  fra^mentariness  of  all  human  knowledge,  that  intel- 
lectual modesty  and  humility  by  which  Neander  was  so  strongly 
characterised,  and  which,  existing  as  it  did  in  conjunction  with 
talent  and  erudition,  either  of  them  alone  almost  sufficient  to 
make  a  great  man,  furnishes  an  emphatic  reproof  to  such  as 
think  that  grandiloquence  and  assumption  are  the  very  essence 
of  an  honourable  standing  and  a  high  renown."* 

The  personal  character  of  Neander  has  often  been  a  theme 
of  praise ;  but  we  question  whether  any  have  said  of  it  more 
thsui  the  reality  itself  would  have  justified  and  confirmed. 
Untiring  industry,  a  sagacity,  within  certain  limits  almost 
prophetic,  a  humble,  ardent,  life-pervading,  rejoicing  spirit  of 
godliness,  child-like  simplicity,  self-denying  benevolence,  a 
heart  glowing  and  capacious  enough  for  all  the  requirements 
of  Christian  firiendshlp,  but  delighting  especially  to  pour  out 
its  rich  treasures  of  instruction  and  of  sympathy  upon  the  re- 
ceptive souls  of  the  young — ^these  were  the  chief  and  strongly 
marked  features  of  Neander's  character.  Eccentric  we  must 
admit  him  to  have  been,  almost  beyond  the  power  of  tongue 
or  pen  or  pencil  to  describe ;  but  even  this  eccentricity  was  so 
absolutely  remote  from  anything  like  affectation, — so  com- 
pletely and  manifestly  a  part  of  his  individuality, — that  after 
the  first  impression  of  singularity  had  somewhat  subsided,  it 
ceased  to  strike  as  being  at  all  out  of  place,  and  in  the  minds 
of  all  such  as  really  knew  the  man,  and  that  which  was  in 
him,  was  certainly  not  associated  with  anything  like  disrespect 
or  ridicule. 

Neander's  charity  was  imboimded.  Poor  students  were  not 
only  presented  with  tickets  to  his  lectures,  but  were  also  often 
provided  by  him  with  money  and  clothing.  A  very  small 
portion  of  his  income  as  a  professor  went  to  supply  his  own 
wants ;  it  was  nearly  all  given  away  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses. The  profits  resulting  from  the  sale  of  his  writings  were 
bestowed  upon  Missionary,  Bible,  and  other  Societies,  and 
upon  hospitals.  Thoughts  of  himself  never  seemed  to  have 
obtruded  upon  his  mind.     He  would  sometimes  give  away  to 

*  Biblical  Review,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  56-7.    We  have  altered  the  teosft 
throDghoBt. 
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a  poor  student  all  the  money  he  had  about  him  at  the  moment, 
and  he  has  even  been  known  frequently  to  bestow  his  new 
clothes  in  charity,  while  he  retained  the  old  ones  for  himself. 
At  Berlin  he  was,  if  possible,  less  esteemed  for  his  learning 
than  for  his  piety  and  benevolence.  His  students  loved  him 
as  a  father,  and  he  was  indeed  a  father  to  them.  He  used  to 
assemble  them  once  or  twice  a  week  in  his  house ;  and  there 
he  conversed  with  them  familiarly,  encouraging  one,  advising 
another,  and  distributing  to  all,  with  inexhaustible  liberality, 
the  stores  of  wisdom  and  erudition  that  he  had  amassed.  His 
pleasure  was  to  be  with  the  young ;  and  when  a  student  showed 
uncommon  aptitude  for  learning,  he  was  always  willing  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  leisure  time  to  his  instruction.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample has  not  been  as  great  as  that  of  his  writings  upon  the 
thousands  of  yoimg  men  who  have  been  his  pupils.  Pro* 
testants,  Bomanists,  nearly  all  the  leading  preachers  throughout 
Germany,  have  attended  hb  lectures,  and  all  have  been  more 
or  less  imbued  with  his  ideas  and  t^iJehings. 

Neander's  love  of  Christianity  was  a  living  affection,  dwell* 
ing  in  the  present  as  truly  and  as  actively  as  in  the  past.  His 
faith  remained  firm  and  lively  to  the  end.  It  was  not  a  dry 
rationalism;  it  was  not  a  vague  latitudinarianism.  He  be- 
lieved profoundly  in  Jesus  Chnst  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Re- 
deemer and  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  only  true  Mediator 
between  Gx)d  and  man.  He  admitted  the  supernatural  facts 
of  the  Gospel, — the  incarnation,  expiation,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  Christ.  But  what  distinguished  him  especially 
^^as  a  heart  full  of  love  and  devotedness  to  his  divine  Re- 
deemer. Too  often  learning  dries  up  the  heart,  and  the  ab- 
stract speculations  of  theology  stifle  the  warm  emotions  of  the 
soul.  But  in  this  respect  the  great  Berlin  professor  afforded 
a  remarkable  example.  He  was  at  once  very  learned  and 
very  fervent ;  he  combined  with  the  highest  endowments  of 
genius  the  simple  faith  of  a  child.  His  warm,  generous  heart, 
constantly  overflowing  with  feelings  of  love  to  all  mankind, 
saved  him  from  those  rocks  against  which  so  many  of  his  most 
eminent  contemporaries  in  his  own  nation  have  been  dashed.  It 
was  a  sad  and  singular  sight  to  behold  his  former  teacher 
Schleiermacher,  a  Christian  by  birth,  inculcating  in  one  lecture- 
room,  with  all  the  power  of  his  mighty  genius,  those  doctrines 
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which  lead  to  the  denial  of  the  evangelical  attributes  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  whilst  in  another,  his  pupil  Neander,  by  birth  a  Jew, 
preached  and  taught  salvation  through  fitith  in  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  alone. 

Neander  was  never  married,  but  lived  with  his  maiden  sister, 
who  watched  over  him  with  the  most  devoted  affection.  And 
indeed  he  stood  in  need  of  her  constant  vigilance;  for  he 
understood  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  of  the  simplest  business 
of  life,  or  of  the  commonest  domestic  affairs.  .  So  absorbed  in 
thought  was  he  ccmtinually,  and  so  utterly  inattentive  to  what 
was  passing  aroimd  him,  that  he  would  have  forgotten  to  take 
his  meals,  if  he  had  not  been  conducted  to  table  every  day  by 
his  sister.  Although  he  had  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  fix)m  his  house  to  the  university,  he  did  not  know  the 
way,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  some  one  to  guide 
him  whenever  he  left  his  study  to  take  a  walk,  or  to  go  to  his 
lecture-room.  Generally  a  student  accompanied  him  to  the 
university,  and  just  before  it  was  time  for  his  lecture  to  close, 
his  sister  could  always  be  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
waiting  to  conduct  him  home. 

Of  his  qualities  as  a  lecturer  the  writer  whom  we  have 
already  quoted  speaks  thus : — "  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform 
some  of  our  readers,  that  though  Neander  was  a  doctor  in  theo- 
l(^y,  a  superior  councillor  of  consistory,  and  an  examiner  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  he  was  what  may  be  termed  a  lay 
professor  of  theology.  He  never,  I  think,  received  ordination, 
although  entitled  to  demand  it ;  he  certainly  never  attempted 
to  preach.  It  was  therefore  only  in  the  University  lecture- 
room  on  ordinary,  and  in  the  Aula  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
that  an  opportunity  was  presented  of  hearing  him.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  lecture-room  seemed  to  have  become  a  necessary 
part  of  his  daily  life.  The  room  which  he  occupied  was  the 
largest  auditorium  in  the  University,  having  seats,  with  desks, 
for  about  three  hundred  hearers.  Here  he  lectured,  usually, 
twice  or  thrice  every  day  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  a 
time,  with  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between.  No  one 
who  saw  and  heard  him  thus  engaged  for  the  first  time  is  likely 
soon  to  forget  either  that  sight  or  that  hearing.  The  students 
are  assembled :  a  small,  spare  man,  buttoned  up  in  an  old  brown 
surtout,  and  having  his  trowsers  tucked  in  at  the  tops  of  his 
boots,  enters  the  room,  holding  a  few  papers  m  Yc^X^sitA^  ^>^^s^ 
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the  door  hastily,  steps  upon  a  small  dais  furnished  with  an  ele- 
vated desk,  and  immediately  commences  talking  in  a  calm, 
measured,  abstracted  manner,  while  he  leans  his  forehead  upon 
his  left  hand,  and  this  upon  the  desk  before  him.  The  small, 
well-turned  head,  with  its  tangled  mass  of  jet  black  hair — 
those  shaggy,  portentous  eyebrows — ^those  sinall  but  brilliant 
eyes,  which  seem  anxious  to  shut  out  the  earthly  daylight, 
perhaps  that  they  may  dwell  without  hindrance  upon  the 
clearer  light  within — that  southern  complexion — those  sensi- 
tive features — ^and  the  rising  enthusiasm  of  that  deep-toned 
voice — might  well  call  forth  expectation,  if — But  did  ever 
mortal  eyes  behold  such  extraordinary  attitudes — such  unac- 
countable gesticulation — such  reckless  defiance  of  all  fiishion- 
able  *  Guides  to  Elocution  ?'  Now  playing  with  an  old  pea, 
and  twisting  it  inlo  every  possible  fashion — now  scrutinizing 
every  finger-nail  in  succession,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if 
the  lecture  were  written  there — now  standing  on  one  leg, 
while  the  other  performs  a  series  of  rapid  and  indescribable 
gyrations — and  now  again,  groping  after  the  black  board  that 
hangs  against  the  wall  behind  him !  Surely  the  man  is  pos- 
sessed !  Yea,  verily ;  but  not  as  thou  wouldst  insinuate.  It 
were  well  that  some  of  us  too  were  possessed  by  the  same 
powers  that  have  mastered  him.  Thuik  for  a  moment  o/'trAo^ 
he  is  speaking !  How  shall  one  small  body  express,  by  any 
conceivable  gesticulation,  the  spiritual  throes,  the  mighty  up- 
heavings  which  precede  or  attend  the  conversion  of  a  continent, 
the  construction  of  a  theology,  the  soul-birth  of  a  reformer, 
the  renovation  of  the  Christian  world  ?  It  is  clearly  a  hope- 
less thing ;  and  he  at  least  will  not  make  the  attempt.  Arms 
and  legs  are  at  liberty  to  become  disjecta  membra  if  they 
choose,  so  they  will  but  refrain  from  impeding  the  man  in  the 
utterance  of  that  clear,  calm  insight,  and  that  strong  convic- 
tion, which  fill  his  soul  to  overflowing.  Listen  awhile ;  and  if 
thou  hast  a  heart  for  the  noble,  the  good,  the  true — ^if  the 
utterance  of  a  faith  as  earnest  as  it  is  intelligent  and  discrimi- 
nating has  any  power  to  awaken  faith  in  thee — thou  shalt  hear 
the  long-drawn  ages  of  the  Christian  past  preaching  to  thee  by 
that  voice,  Christ  and  him  crucified^  the  help  and  hope  of 
humanity,  in  all  the  possible  varieties  of  its  constitution,  de- 
velopment, and  combination ;  in  such  a  manner,  too,  that  the 
message  itself  is  its  own  best  evideuoe,  and  the  hbtory  of 
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Christianity  becomes,  at  least  for  the  moment,  the  most  con- 
vincing apology  for  Christianity."* 

Neauder's  literary  activity  was  well  defined  as  to  its  prin- 
ciple, object,  and  field.  He  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
chose  the  best  method  of  reaching  the  end  in  view.  The  cen- 
tral labour  of  his  life  was  his  *  General  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  and  Church,'  —  one  of  the  most  admirable 
monuments  of  the  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Al- 
though numberless  works  have  already  been  published  on  the 
same  subject,  this  is,  in  its  sphere,  as  wholly  original  as  that 
of  Niebuhr  on  Roman  History.  The  reason  of  this  originality 
is,  that  he  boldly  went  back  to  the  primitive  sources.  He 
would  not  publish  a  history  at  second  or  third  hand  ;  b«t  he 
pursued  his  researches  as  patiently  and  carefully  as  if  he  had 
had  no  predecessors.  His  work  is  therefore  mirivalled.  Un- 
happily he  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  The  volumes  that  he 
has  published  reach  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. How  greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not  spared 
to  relate  the  acts  and  explain  the  doctrines  of  our  glorious 
Reformation !  Much  might  have  been  expected  from  him, 
and  he  would  undoubtedly  have  shed  much  new  light  upon  the 
history  of  this  important  period. 

His  *  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles '  has  been  thus  characterized  : — "  The 
chief  value  of  this  work  lies  in  its  constituting  a  historico- 
critical  introduction  to  the  latter  half  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  materials  of  it  are  almost 
exclusively  derived  from  the  book  of  Acts  and  the  inspired 
epistles ;  these  are  hardly  more  its  sources  than  its  subject. 
And  the  great  distinction  of  these  volumes  from  the  multitude 
of  others  which  embrace  the  same  subject  consists  partly  in 
the  direction  which  the  author's  mind  has  taken  in  illustrating 
it ;  partly  in  the  mass  of  literary  information  which  he  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  partly  in  the  masterly  experience 
with  which  the  illustration  is  conducted ;  and  partly  in  the 
Christian  spirit  which  informs  the  whole.  We  have  charac- 
terized the  work  as  historico-critical.  It  is  such,  not  merely 
because  it  narrates  the  principal  facts  of  primitive  Christian 
history,  and  follows  up  this  narrative  with  an  elaborate  ana- 

*  Biblical  Eevieir,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  58-9, 
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lyins  of  apostolic  doctrine,  but  because,  being  throughout  his- 
torical in  its  subject,  it  is  throughout  critical  in  its  manner. 
The  doctrinal  analysis  is  given  to  show  historically  what  and 
how  the  apostles  taught,  not  apologetically  to  justify  their  teach- 
ing ;  and  the  narrative  of  facts  is  everywhere  invested  with  that 
light  which  criticism  concentrates  from  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  and  a  successful  perusal  of  human  nature." 

The  *  Life  of  Christ '  has,  in  part,  a  polemical  origin  and 
signification,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  publication  of 
that  marvellous  dream-book  which  Strauss  has  composed  imder 
a  similar  title.  At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
work,  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affidrs  consulted  Nean- 
der's  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  prohibiting  its  sale  in 
Prussia.  Neander,  who  at  that  time  was  reading  lectures 
upon  the  life  of  Jesus,  replied  that,  as  his  opinions  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  of  Strauss,  he  would  write  a  book  in 
which  he  would  endeavour  to  con^te  the  dangerous  views 
advocated  by  that  author.  He  could  not  advise  the  prohibition 
of  the  work — it  had  already  taken  its  place  in  the  scientific 
world,  and  could  only  be  put  down  by  argument.  "  Our 
Saviour,"  said  he,  "  needs  not  the  assistance  of  man  to  main- 
tain his  Church  upon  earth."  We  need  hardly  say  that 
Neander  completely  overthrew  the  anti-Christian  doctrines  of 
his  opponent,  and  proved  once  more  that  orthodoxy  need  never 
fear  to  measure  itself  against  rationalism. 

Neander's  other  works  are  for  the  most  part  monographs,  or 
studies  of  particular  events  or  characters  afterwards  portrayed 
in  his  great  work,  such  as  his  biographies  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Chrysostom,  his  Anti-Gnoetikus, 
and  his  Development  of  the  Gnostic  System ;  Sketches,  de- 
signed to  make  Church  History  conducive  to  general  Chris- 
tian edification  ;*  and  Notices  of  contemporary  individuals  or 
occurrences,  such  as  appeared  to  possess  an  extraordinary 
interest  in  connection  with  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth.  He  has  also  contributed  some  valuable 
memoirs  to  the  proceedings  of  the  historico-philosophical  class 
in  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences :  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  religious  periodicals  of  Germany  were  frequent. 

*  His  ^*  Memorabilia  from  the  History  of  the  Christian  Life,"  and  his 
volume  on  the  "  Unity  and  Variety  of  the  Christian  Life,"  belong  to 
tills  class. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  WORLD,  ROMAN,  GREEK,  AND  JEWISH,  AT  THE 
TIME  OP  THE  FIRST  APPEARANCE  AND  THE  COMMENCEMENT 
OF  THE  SPREAD  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

OuB  purpose  is  to  trace,  through  the  course  of  past  centuries, 
lying  before  us  for  review,  the  growth  of  that  mighty  tree 
which,  springing  up  from  the  little  grain  of  mustard-seed,  is 
destined  to  overshadow  the  earth,  and  under  the  branches  of 
which  all  nations  are  to  find  a  safe  lodging.  The  history  will 
show  how  a  little  leaven,  cast  into  the  whole  lump  of  humanity, 
has  been  gradually  leavening  it.  Looking  back  on  the  period 
of  eighteen  centuries,  we  have  to  survey  a  process  of  develop- 
ment in  which  we  ourselves  are  still  involved ;  a  process  which, 
moving  steadily  onwards,  not  always  indeed  in  a  straight  line, 
but  through  various  windings,  is  yet  in  the  end  furthered  by 
whatever  attempts  to  arrest  its  advance ;  a  process  which,  hav- 
ing its  issue  in  eternity,  constantly  follows  the  same  laws,  so 
that  in  the  past,  as  it  imfolds  itself  to  our  view,  we  may  see 
the  germ  of  the  future,  which  is  yet  to  meet  us.  But  while 
it  is  the  contemplation  of  history  that  enables  us  to  discern 
the  moving  powers  as  they  are  prepared  in  their  secret  labora- 
tories, and  as  they  exhibit  themselves  in  actual  operation,  yet 
a  right  understanding  of  all  this  presupposes  that  we  have 
formed  some  just  conception  of  the  inward  essence  of  that 
which  we  would  study  in  its  manifestation  and  process  of 
development.  Our  knowledge  here  falls  into  an  inevitable 
circle.  To  understand  history  we  must  already  possess  some 
notion  of  that  which  constitutes  its  working  principle ;  but  it 
is  also  history  itself  that  furnishes  us  the  proper  test  by  which 
to  ascertain  whether  its  principle  has  been  rightly  apprehended. 
Consequently  our  imderstanding  of  the  history  of  Christianity 
will  depend  on  the  conception  we  have  formed  to  ourselves  of 
Christianity  itself. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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Now  we  look  upon  Christianity  not  as  a  power  that  has 
sprung  up  out  of  the  hidden  d^ths  of  man's  nature,  but  as 
one  which  descended  from  above,  when  heaven  opened  itself 
anew  to  man's  long  alienated  race ;  a  power  which,  as  both  in 
its  origin  and  its  essence  it  is  exalted  above  all  that  human 
nature  can  create  out  of  its  own  resources,  was  designed  to 
impart  to  that  nature  a  new  life,  and  to  change  it  in  its  inmost 
principles.  The  prime  source  of  this  power  is  He  whose  tife 
exhibits  to  as  the  manifestation  of  it — Jesus  of  Nazareth — the 
Redeemer  of  mankind  when  estranged  from  Grod  by  sin.  In 
the  devotion  of  faiih  in  Him,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
truth  which  He  revealed,  consists  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
and  of  that  fellowship  of  the  divine  life  resulting  from  it  which 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  the  Church.  By  it  is  formed  that 
coasciousness  of  community  which  unites  all  its  members  in  one, 
however  divided  from  one  another  by  space  or  time.  The  con- 
tinuance of  all  those  effects,  whereby  Christianity  has  given  a 
new  character  to  the  life  of  our  race,  depends  on  our  holding 
fast  to  this,  its  peculiar  essence,  the  original  cause  of  all  these 
effects.  To  the  Eangdom  of  God,  wMch  derived  its  origin 
from  these  influences  on  humanity,  and  from  which  alone  it 
can  ever  continue  to  spring  up,  may  be  applied  the  remark  of 
an  ancient  historian  respecting  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  that 
they  are  best  preserved  by  the  same  means  by  which  they  were 
first  founded.* 

But  although  Christianity  cannot  be  understood  except  as 
something  Avhich,  being  above  nature  and  reason,  is  commu-* 
nicated  to  them  from  a  higher  source,  it  stands  nevertheless  in 
necessary  connection  with  the  essence  of  these  powers  and  with 
their  mode  of  development.  Otherwise,  indeed,  it  would  not 
be  fitted  to  raise  them  to  higher  perfection,  and  in  short  would 
be  imable  to  exercise  any  influence  on  them.  And  such  a 
connection  we  must  presume  to  exist  absolutely  among  all  the 
works  of  God,  in  whose  mutual  and  harmonious  agreement  is 
manifested  the  divine  order  of  the  universe.  This  connection 
consists  therein,  that  whatever  has  by  their  Creator  been  im- 
planted in  the  essence  of  human  nature  and  reason,  whatever 
has  its  ground  in  their  idea  and  their  destination,  can  only 
attain  to  its  full  realization  by  means  of  that  higher  principle, 

*  Jmperium  faeile  his  artibus  retinetar,  quibos  iaitio  partom  est. 
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such  as  we  see  it  actually  realized  in  Him  who  is  its  Source, 
and  in  whom  is  expressed  the  original  type  and  model  after 
which  humanity  has  to  strive.  And  accordingly  we  discover 
abundant  evidence  of  this  connection  when  we  observp  human 
nature  and  reason,  and  see  how,  by  virtue  of  this  their  original 
capacity,  they  do,  in  their  historical  development,  actually 
strive  after  tlus  higher  principle,  which  needs  to  be  communi- 
cated to  them  in  order  to  their  own  completion ;  and  how  by 
the  same  capacity  they  are  made  receptive  of  this  principle, 
and  are  led  onwards  till  they  yield  to  it,  and  become  moulded 
by  its  influence.  It  is  simply  because  such  a  connection  exists, — 
because  in  all  cases  where,  by  historical  preparations,  the  soil 
has  been  rendered  suitable  for  its  reception,  Christianity,  enter- 
ing readily  into  all  that  is  human,  strives  to  assimilate  it  to  its 
own  nature,  and  to  imbue  it  with  its  own  spirit — that,  on  a 
superficial  view,  Christianity  itself  appears  to  be  only  a  result 
produced  by  the  joint  action  of  the  several  spiritual  elements 
it  had  drawn  together.  And  accordingly  the  opinion  that  it 
could  thtis  be  explained  has  found  its  advocates.  And  for 
the  same  reason  Christianity  may  also  be  blended  for  a  while 
with  the  impure  elements  which  it  attracts  by  its  influence, 
and  so  in  its  temporary  manifestation  assiune  a  shape  wliich 
wholly  resembles  them:  but  at  last,  by  its  own  intrinsic 
power,  it  begins  a  process  of  purification,  from  which  it  issues 
refined  and  ennobled  even  in  its  outward  form.  And  this 
circimistance,  again,  might  be  made  to  furnish  some  hold  for 
the  opinion  that  all  those  impure  elements,  which  only  attached 
themselves  to  Christianity  in  its  outward  manifestation,  sprang 
fronl  its  essence;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  real  tendency  of  its 
essence,  as  the  process  of  development  goes  on,  is  to  separate 
and  reject  them.  In  the  contemplation  of  history,  as  well  as 
of  nature,  it  is  in  truth  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  con- 
founding accidental  symptoms  with  more  deep-seated  agen- 
cies,— to  distinguish  clearly  the  true  cause  from  what  merely 
works  on  the  surface.* 

If  this  holds  good  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
development  of  human  nature  generally,  it  will  be  found  to 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  that  great  period  which  was 

*  We  might  apply  here  what  the  great  historian  Polybius  says  on 
another,   though  kindred,  subject:  *Ap;^»j  ri  ha(fifu  »ai  'kmv^  iilBTv^KV'j 
mirmt  Mui  ^f^mrtsff,     HI,  VLy  6. 
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chosen  for  the  appearaSice  of  the  Saviour  of  the  warld,  and 
for  difiusing  among  mankind,  from  Him,  as  their  source,  those 
heavenly  principles  which  formed  the  commencement  of  that 
new  creation,  whose  progressive  development  became  forth- 
with the  final  problem  and  the  goal  of  history.  It  is  there- 
fore only  from  its  historical  connection  with  the  previous 
development  of  that  portion  of  mankind  among  whom 
Christianity  first  appeaured  that  its  effects  can  be  rightly 
understood ;  and  such  a  connected  view  of  the  subject  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  all  false  explanations. 

Such  a  connection  is  hinted  at  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  when 
he  says  that  Christ  appeared  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  to€is 
came.  For  these  words  clearly  imply  that  the  precise  time 
when  He  appeared  had  some  particular  relation  to  His  appear- 
ance ; — ^that  the  preparations  made  by  the  previous  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  nations  had  been  leading  precisely  to 
this  point,  and  were  destined  to  proceed  just  so  far,  in  order  to 
adnut  of  this  appearance — the  goal  and  central  point  of  all. 
It  is  true  this  appearance  stands  in  a  highly  peculiar  relation 
to  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  which  was  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  it  in  an  eminently  peculiar  sense.  It  is 
connected  with  this  religion  by  the  common  element  of  a 
divine  revelation — of  a  super-natural  and  supra-rational  ele- 
ment ;  by  the  common  interest  of  Theism  and  the  Theocracy. 
For  all  revealed  religion,  the  whole  development  of  Theism 
and  the  Theocracy,  points  from  the  banning  towards  one 
end.  And  this  being  once  reached,  every  part  must  be  re- 
cognised as  belonging  to  one  organic  whole — a  whole  wharein 
all  the  principal  momenta  served  to  announce  beforehand,  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for,  the  end  towards  which  they  were  tend- 
ing as  their  last  fulfilment  and  consummation.  It  is  in  this 
pouit  of  view  that  Christ  was  able  to  say  of  his  relation  to  the 
Jewish  religion,  what  in  the  same  sense  he  could  not  say  with 
respect  to  any  other — that  he  was  not  come  to  destroy  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil ;  although  it  is  at  the  same  time 
true  that  the  character  of  one  who  came  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfil  best  describes  the  position  of  Christ  relatively  to  what- 
ever of  truth  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  religions,  and  in  short 
to  all  that  is  pure  in  humanity.  But  still  we  must  not 
here  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  connection  between 
Chnsdanity  and  Judaism.     Judaism  itself,  as  the  revealed 
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religion  of  Theism,  cannot  be  understood  in  its  true  significance^ 
except  as  contrasted  with  paganism  as  the  religion  of  Nature. 
Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  seed  of  divine  truth  out  of  which 
Christianity  sprang  was  communicated  to  reason  by  divine 
revelation ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  reason,  unfolding  itself  from 
beneath,  had  to  learn  by  experience,  especially  among  that  great 
historical  people  the  Greeks,  how  £ar  singly,  and  by  its  own 
power,  it  could  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things. 
To  this  the  Apostle  Paul  alludes  when  he  says,  "  God  hath 
determined  for  all  nations  the  times  before  appointed^  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation,  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and  find  him.'"  And  so,  too, 
when  he  says  of  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  revelation 
of  the  gospel,  that  the  world,  by  its  own  wisdom,  sought  to 
know  God  in  his  wisdom,  but  could  not  know  him.  As  the 
duty  had  been  laid  on  the  Hebrews  to  preserve  and  transmit 
the  heaven-derived  element  of  the  Theistic  religion,  so  it  was 
ordained  that  among  the  Greeks  all  seeds  of  human  culture 
should  expand  in  b^utiful  harmony  to  a  complete  and  perfect 
whole.  Then  Christianity,  removing  the  opposition  between 
the  divine  and  the  human,  came  to  unite  both  in  one,  and  to 
show  how  it  was  necessary  that  both  should  cooperate  in  pre- 
parii^  for  its  own  appearance  and  for  the  unfolding  of  all 
that  it  contains.  Origen  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  admit 
what  Celsus,  the  great  antagonist  of  Christianity,  had  main- 
tained, when  he  ascribed  to  the  Greeks  a  peculiar  adaptation 
of  talents  and  fitness  of  position,  which  qualified  them  for  ap- 
plying human  culture  to  the  development  and  elaboration  of 
those  elements  of  divine  knowledge  they  had  received  fixun 
other  quarters,  and  especially  from  the  East.* 

Besides,  amoi^  pagans,  the  transient  flashes  of  a  deeply- 
seated  consciousness  of  God — ^the  sporadic  revelatio^is  of  Him 
in  Whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  bdng,  and  Who  has 
not  left  himself  without  witness  among  any  people — those 
testimonia  animce  naturaliter  Christiafus,  (as  it  is  expressed 
by  an  ancient  father,)  which  pointed  to  Cluistianity,  are  too 
clear  to  be  mistaken.  And  while  it  was  necessary  that  the 
influence  of  Judaism  should  spread  unto  the  heathen  world,  in 

iv^ivTA  ikfait^U  Mi»  *'£XXi(Mf .    Origen,  acqaiescing  in  this  oi^Vmciu^  «k:^% 
it  serves  precisely  for  the  vmdication  of  Christiamty .    C  Ci^%.\.  ^ 
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order  to  prepare  the  way  and  open  a  point  of  communication 
for  Christianity,  so  was  it  needful  also  that  the  stem  and 
repulsive  rigidity  of  Judaism  should  be  softened  and  expanded 
by  the  elements  of  Hellenic  culture,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
embrace  the  new  truths  which  the  Gospel  was  to  exhibit. 
The  three  great  historical  nations  had,  each  in  its  own 
peculiar  way,  to  cooperate  in  preparing  the  soil  on  which 
Christianity  was  to  be  planted, — the  Jews  on  the  side  of  the 
religious  element ;  the  Greeks  on  the  side  of  science  and  art ; 
the  Romans,  as  masters  of  the  world,  on  the  side  of  the  political 
element.  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  and  Christ 
appeared, — ^when  the  goal  of  history  had  thus  been  reached, — 
then  it  was  that  through  him,  and  by  the  power  of  the  spirit 
that  proceeded  from  him — by  the  might  of  Christianity, — all  the 
threads  of  human  development,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept 
apart,  were  to  be  brought  together  and  interwoven  in  one  web. 
We  shall  now  proceed  more  particularly  to  consider  the  seve- 
ral courses  of  development  by  which  revealed  and  natural  reli- 
gion alike, — Judaism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Greek  or  Roman 
institutions  on  the  other, — cooperated  in  preparing  the  way 
for  Christianity ;  and  first  of  all  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  reli- 
gious state  of  the  pagan  world  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

State  of  the  Pagan  World  among  the  Greeks  and  Momans, 

If,  in  the  ancient  world,  a  dark  fatality  seemed  to  reveal 
itself  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  an  irresistible  cycle 
before  which  all  human  greatness  must  give  place,  still  we 
may  recognise  therein  the  consciousness  of  a  law  of  develop- 
ment necessary  at  that  stage  of  the  world.  All  national 
greatness  depends  on  the  tone  of  public  feeling  and  manners ; 
and  this  again  on  the  influence  which  religion  exerts  on  the 
life  of  the  people.  But  the  popular  religions  of  antiquity 
answered  only  for  a  certain  stage  of  culture.  When,  in  the 
course  of  progress,  a  nation  passed  beyond  this,  an  alienation 
of  spirit  from  its  religious  traditions  was  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. In  the  case  of  the  more  quiet  and  equable  develop- 
ment of  the  Oriental  mind, — so  tenacious  of  the  old, — ^the 
opposition  between  the  mythic  religion  of  the  people,  and  the 
secret,  theosophic  doctrines  of  a  priestly  caste,  who  gave  direc- 
tJon  to  the  popular  conscience,  might  exist  for  centuries  with- 
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out  producing  any  change.  But  among  the  more  excitable 
nations  of  the  West,  intellectual  culture,  as  soon  as  it  attained 
to  a  certain  d^ree  of  independence,  necessarily  came  into  col- 
lision with  the  mythic  religion  which  had  be^  handed  down 
£rom  their  in&ncy  as  a  people.  The  more  widely  intelligence 
was  diffused,  the  deeper  became  the  discord.  Religion  was 
deprived  of  its  power,  and  a  revolt  against  its  authority  led  at 
the  same  time  to  a  depravation  of  morals.  Thus  a  culture, 
devoid  of  all  religious  and  moral  grounds  of  support  such  as 
might  be  capable  of  withstandii^  every  shock  and  indestruc- 
tible under  all  changes,  and  torn  from  its  connection  with  the 
inner  life  that  alone  gives  the  vigour  of  health  to  all  human 
eflforts,  could  not  but  degenerate  into  false  civilization  and 
corruption.  There  was  as  yet  710  salt  to  preserve  the  life  of 
humanity  from  decomposing,  or  to  restore  to  purity  what  was 
passing  into  decomposition. 

As  it  was  to  the  Grecian  mind — ^freed  in  its  development 
from  the  influence  of  tradition — that  philosophy  and  all  such 
sciences  as  are  independent  in  form  owe  their  existence ;  so 
too  it  was  among  the  Greeks  that  the  mighty  schism  first  pre- 
sented itself  between  the  human  mind  in  its  pursuit  of  free- 
dom and  the  popular  religion.  As  early  as  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries  before  Christ,  the  arbitrary  and  heartless 
dialectic  of  the  Sophists  was  directed  against  the  authority 
of  holy  tradition  and  of  morals.  Plato  represents  Socrates  as 
protesting  even  in  his  days  against  this  rage  for  enl^hten- 
ment,  and  characterising  it  as  a  "  boorish  wisdom,"*  that  put 
itself  to  the  thankless  task  of  tracing  all  mythical  tales  to 
some  natural  fact,  n^lectiag  meanwhile  what  is  most  im- 
portant to  and  most  concerning  man,  the  knowledge  of  him- 
self. And  in  the  next  generation  arose  a  certain  Euemerus, 
from  the  school  of  Gyrene,  who  fancied  that  he  had  compassed 
the  long-sought  object,  by  resolving  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
gods  into  a  history  of  nature. 

Among  the  Romans,  more  than  any  other  ancient  people, 
religion  was  closely  interwoven  with  politics.  The  one  gave 
life  to  the  other.  Here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  whole  social 
and  political  body  was  based  on  religious  customs,  which,  by 

*  *Ay^$ixif  rm  ^o(pitf,  xi'^f^^^'^^  i^  ^hat  he  says  of  one  of  those  enlight- 
eners  who  were  for  explaining  everything  into  the  natural  and  tri^i&V. 
Phaedms,  p.  285,  Plat  ed.  Bipont,  Vol.  X. 
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their  connection  with  modesty  of  manners,  presented  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  mythology  of  Greece, — a  system  whose  ele- 
ments were  sesthetical  rather  than  moral,  and  which  did  not 
shrink  even  from  an  open  union  with  inunorality.*  The  great 
historian  Folybius  has  given  us  a  picture  of  Roman  life,  such 
as  it  was  a  century  and  a  half  before  Christ,  while  it  yet 
retained  its  ancient  simplicity.  Judging  by  those  maxims  of 
the  understanding,  which,  as  a  statesman,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  applying  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  he  believed  that  that 
very  trait  which  had  been  most  commonly  objected  to  in  the 
Boman  character, — an  excessive  superstition  wrought  into  their 
whole  public  and  private  life, — was,  in  truth,  the  firmest  pillar 
of  the  Roman  state,  t  Contemplating  religion  in  this  out- 
ward way,  he  saw  in  it  enly  a  means,  which  the  wisdom  of 
lawgivers  employed,  for  training  and  leading  the  multitude. 
"If  it  were  possible,"  he  remarked,  "  to  form  a  state  of  wise 
men,  such  a  procedure  would  perhaps  be  found  unnecessary. 
But  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  which  unruly  passions  and 
desires  exercise  over  the  excitable  multitude,  there  is  need  of 
such  contrivances  to  hold  them  in  check  by  their  fear  of  the 
invisible,  and  by  such  like  tales  of  horror. "{  By  such  a 
power  of  religious  faith  he  accounted  for  the  integrity  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  with  whom  an 
oath  was  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  to  be  relied  on  with  fer  more 
confidence  than  any  number  of  other  securities  in  Grecian 
states.  While,  therefore,  he  praised  the  ancients,  not  without 
good  reason,  as  having  introduced  among  the  multitude  these 
opinions  concerning  the  gods  and  the  things  of  the  lower- 
world,  he  felt  constrained  to  censure  those  of  his  contempora- 
ries wlu)  were  most  unreasonably  and  inconsiderately  seeking 
to  destroy  these  convictions.  § 

It  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 

*  A  difference  between  the  Boman  and  Grecian  religions,  particularly 
noticed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  Augustan 
age.  See  the  well-known  and  remarkable  passage  in  Archseol.  Roman. 
1.  II.  c.  18. 

f  Ku)  ftoi  ^OKU  TO  irat^k  vo7s  S.XXois  aivS-fu^atf  ovttit^ofittvot,  Tovra  fvwi^tn  rik 
fttfitamv  ^^ayfACLTO,  xXyu^X  rhv  ^64riieufMf/»v.     JL.  VI.  C.  56. 

X   AtiTtreUi  ratt  ain^ass  (pe^MS  Mtt  t^  Totetvrii  r^ityaJhla  ret  ^kti^fi  r»yi;^f/9. 

§  A/tfTt^  at  vrxkuui  }a»ouet  /tat  rets  «*(( <  Steu*  wotag  mu  rets  vvri^  rant  |y 
^"iov  ^tetkinypus  ov»  itxn  fteu  is  tfrt/p^iy  tig  ra  <rXi/Sf}  ^ra^tiff-etyuytTv'  iroXu  ^ 
ifiJeAApf  a/  pvv  iUn  xeu  iXaytiis  U/SaXXijy  avr«. 
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ancient  world,  that,  in  proportion  as  scientific  culture  came  to 
be  more  generally  diffused  among  the  people,  this  opposition 
noticed  by  Polybius  between  the  subjective  conviction  of 
individuals  and  the  public  religion  of  the  state  would  become 
more  strongly  marked.  It  was  impossible  to  establish  on  any 
grounds  of  truth  a  fellowship  of  religious  int^est  between  the 
cultivated  class  and  the  uneducated.  The  wiser  sort  endea- 
voured to  maintain  the  popular  religion ;  some,  like  Polybius, 
merely  because  they  recognised  in  it  a  necessary  means  to 
political  ends,-— others,  like  philosophers  of  greater  depth,  be- 
cause they  regarded  it  as  something  more  than  the  work  of 
human  caprice,  and  belonging  to  a  higher  necessity ;  as  resting 
on  a  basis  of  truth,  which  could  only  be  brought  home  to  th^ 
minds  of  the  multitude  under  this  anthropomorphic  shape ; — 
as  the  fragments  of  a  tradition,  which  transmitted  the  know- 
ledge of  (fivine  things  possessed  in  the  earliest  times,  and  i 
which  all  that  was  true,  and  that  deserved  to  be  acknowledged 
as  such  even  by  the  wise,  ought  to  be  distinguished  &om  me 
imperfect  form.*  With  Polybius  agrees  Strabo  the  geogra- 
pher, who  wrote  in  the  age  of  Augustus  Caesar.  "  The  i^ul- 
titude  of  women,"  he  observes,  "  and  the  entire  mass  of  the 
common  people,  cannot  be  led  to  piety  by  the  doctrines  of 
philosophy ;  to  effect  this  therefore  superstition  is  necessary, 
which  may  call  in  the  aid  of  myths  and  tales  of  wonder." 
Having  adduced  some  examples  from  Grecian  mythology,  he 
adds,  "  Such  things  the  foimders  of  states  employed  as  bug- 
bears to  awe  childish  people."  These  myths,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  were  required  not  only  for  children,  but  also  for  the 
ignorant  and  uneducated,  who  are  no  better  than  children ; 

*  So  Aristotle ;  who  says,  **  It  has  been  handed  down  in  a  mythical 
form,  from  the  earliest  times  to  posterity,  that  t^re  are  gods,  and  that 
the  divine  (the  Deity)  compasses  entire  nature.  All  besides  this  has  been 
added,  after  the  mythical  style,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuading  the  mul- 
titude, and  for  the  interest  of  the  laws  and  the  advantage  of  the  state. 
Thus  men  have  given  to  the  gods  human  forms,  and  have  even  represented 
them  under  the  figure  of  other  beings,  in  the  train  of  which  fictions  fol- 
lowed many  more  of  the  like  sort  But  if,  from  all  this,  we  separate  the 
original  principle,  and  consider  it  alone,  namely,  that  the  first  essences 
are  gods,  we  shall  find  that  this  has  been  divinely  said ;  and  since  it  is 
probable  that  philosophy  and  the  arts  have  been  several  times,  so  far  as 
that  is  possible^  found  and  lost,  such  doctrines  may  have  been  preserved 
to  our  times  as  the  remains  of  ancient  wisdom."    Me\a.^\i^%.  x.  %« 
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and  even  for  those  whose  education  is  imperfect,  for  in  their 
case  too  reason  has  hot  as  yet  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
throw  off  the  habits  th^  contracted  in  the  years  of  childhood.** 
In  the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners  was  fast  disappearing  before  the  advance 
of  intellectual  culture,  this  opposition,  (which  had  been  long 
prevalent  among  the  Greeks,)  between  the  religion  of  thinking 
men  and  the  state-religion  or  the  popular  faith,  became  more 
general  in  proportion  to  the  growing   influence  of  Grecian 
philosophy.     Thus  Yarro,  the  learned   Roman   antiquarian, 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  distinguished 
three  kinds  of  theology — ^the  poetic  or  mythical,  the  civil,  and 
the  natural ;  the  last  being  the  only  one  which  belongs  to  the 
whole  world,  and  in  which  the  wise  are  agreed.     The  theologia 
civilis,  in  its  relation  to  truth,  lay,  in  his  opinion,  midway 
between  mythology  and  philosophical  religion.t     Seneca  too 
thus  writes  in  his  treatise  '  Against  Superstition :'  "  The  whole 
of  that  vulgar  crowd  of  gods,  which  for  ages  past  a  Protean 
superstition  has  been  accumulating,  we  shall  worship  in  this 
sense — so,  viz.,  as  never  to  forget  that  the  worship  we  pay  them 
is  due  rather  to  good  manners  than  to  their  own  worth.     All 
such  rites  the  sage  will  observe,  because  they  are  commanded 
by  the  laws,  not  because  they  are  pleasing  to  the  gods."     So 
Cotta  (whom   Cicero  introduces  as  the  Academician  in  the 
third  book  of  his  work  '  De  natura  Deorum ')  is  able  to  distin- 
guish, in  his  own  person,  the  two  different  positions  of  the 
pontifex  and  the  philosopher.     But  it  was  not  every  one  that 
possessed  the  requisite  wisdom  to  hold  these  two  positions  dis- 
tinct, and   to   keep  them   from   destroying  where  they   had 
nothing  better  to  offer  in  the  place  of  that  which  they  de- 
stroyed.    The  inner  disunion  was  at  length  no  longer  to  be 
concealed  even  fron^those  who  were  no  philosophers.     When 
with  the  increase  of  luxury  a  superficial  cultivation  became 
common  among  the  Romans,  and  the  ancient  simplicity  of 

♦  In  Strabo  Geograph.  1. 1,  c.  2. 

t  His  words  are :  Prima  theologia  maxime  accommodata  est  ad  thea- 
trum,  secanda  ad  mundum,  tertia  ad  urbem.  Ea,  quse  scribunt  poetSB, 
minus  esse,  quam  ut  popali  seqai  debeant,  qu»  autem  pbilosophi,  plus 
quam  nt  ea  valgum  scnitari  expediat.  Ea  quae  facilius  intra  parietes  in 
schola,  quam  extra  in  fore  ferre  possunt  aures.  Augustin.  de  civitate 
J>ei.  J.  VI.  c.  5  et  seq. 
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maimers  gradually  disappeared;   when  the  old  civic  virtue 
declined  with  the  fall  of  the  old  constitution  and  ireedoro, 
and  was  succeeded  by  every  species  of  moral  depravity  and 
abject  servitude ;  then  was  every  tie  broken  which  had  pre- 
viously bound  up  the  religion  of  the  state  so  closely  and 
so  intimately  with  the  whole  life  of  the  people.    Those  among 
the  philosophical  systems  of  the  Greeks,  which  most  com- 
pletely harmonized   with  a  worldly,  thoughtless  spirit,   and 
were  devoid  of  all  susceptibility  for  the  godlike ;  those  which 
made  pleasure  man's  highest  end,  or  which  led  to  a  doubt  of 
all  objective  truth, — Epicureanism,  as  represented,  for  example, 
by  a  Lucretius — ^and  scepticism, — found  welcome  on  all  sides. 
And  although  the  systems  themselves  were  seldom  studied,  yet 
the   great  mass  of  half-educated  men  became  familiar  with 
their  results.     Individuals  appeared  who,  like  Lucian,  pointed 
the  shafts  of  their  wit  against  the  existing  religion  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  people.     In  the  religious  systems  of  the 
several  nations  which  the  Roman  empire  had  brought  into 
contact  with  one  another,  as  well  as  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
philosophical  schools,  men  saw  nothing  but  a  strife  of  opinions 
without  a  criterion  of  truth.     The  ejaculation  of  Pilate, 
"  What  is  truth  ?'  — in  which  he  ridiculed  all  enthusiasm  about 
such  a  matter — ^bespoke  the  sentiment  of  many  a  noble  Roman. 
Those  who,  without  any  deep  sense  of  religious  need,  were 
yet  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  to  a  total  denial  of  religion, 
endeavoured  to  content  themselves  with  that  dread  abstraction 
from  the  living  forms  of  religion  which  as  a  sort  of  slough  is 
usually  thrown  off  by  their  fast  expiring  vitality, — a  certain 
species  of  Deism, — a  way  of  thinking  that  does  not  indeed 
absolutely  deny  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  but  yet  places  him  at 
the  utmost  possible  distance  and  in  the  farthest  background. 
An  idle  deity  is  all  that  they  want ;  not  one  everywhere  active 
and  with  living  influence  pervading  the  whole  system  of  things. 
To  men  of  this  way  of  thinking,  he  who  to  satisfy  his  religious 
wants  looks  for  something  beyond  this  meagre  abstraction — 
he  who  longs  to  know  something  more  of  man's  relation  to 
a  higher  world — appears  a  fanatic  or  a  fool.     The  inquiries 
that  a  profounder  feeling  of  religious  need  suggests  are  per- 
fectly unintelligible  to  such  minds ;  for  they  are  strangers  to 
the  feeling  itselft     In  the  notions  entertained  by  the  many 
concerning  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  the  '^\yiiS&\!^scL<^\:^  lil 
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the  lower  world,  they  can  see  nothing  but  superstition,  and 
are  unable  to  recognise  in  them  a  fundamental  truth,  and  an 
imdeniable  need  of  human  nature,  which  only  when  misunder- 
stood leads  men  into  delusion  and  error.  But  by  minds  of 
this  stamp  all  alike  is  ridiculed  as  the  mere  dream  and  j&ney 
of  finite  man,  who  transfers  his  own  passions  to  his  gods.  A 
representative  of  this  class  is  furnished  by  Lucian,  that  sati- 
rical castigator  of  manners  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  who 
characterizes  himself  as  the  hater  of  lies,  cheats,  and  charla- 
tanry.* And  of  the  philosophers  in  his  time,  Justin  Martyr 
observes  ''that  the  greater  part  bestow  no  thought  on  the 
questions,  whether  there  be  one  Grod,  or  whether  there  be 
many  gods;  whether  there  be  a  providence  or  not;  as  if 
knowledge  of  these  matters  were  of  no  importance  to  our 
well-being.  "  They  rather  seek,"  he  says,  "  to  convince  us 
also  that  the  Divinity  extends  his  care  to  the  great  whole  and 
its  several  classes,  but  not  to  me  and  to  you,  not  to  men  as 
individuals.  Therefore,  they  teach,  it  is  useless  to  pray  to 
him,  for  all  things  recur  according  to  the  unchangeable  laws 
of  an  endless  progression. "f 

From  this  wreck  of  religion  many  sought  to  rescue  a  faith 
in  one  divine  primal  essence,  which,  however,  they  found 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  world.  A  simple  spiritual 
worship  of  this  essence  appeared  to  be  the  original  truth, 
which,  in  popular  religions,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
&,bric  of  superstition.  Thus  Varro  was  of  opinion  that  the 
only  thing  true  in  religion  was  the  idea  of  a  rational  soul  of 
the  world,  by  which  all  things  are  moved  and  governed.^ 
He  traces  the  origin  of  superstition  and  unbelief  to  the  intro- 
duction of  idols,  which  he  contends  were  unknown  to  the 
earliest  religion  of  the  Romans.§  "  If,"  he  says,  "  images 
had  not  been  introduced,  the  gods  would  have  been  worshipped 
in  chaster  and  simpler  rites."  ||     In  proof  of  this  he  appeals 

*  MtffaXu^uy  ttfii  kou  fiiffoyom  xttt  /Jttf oyptv^f  »»)  fit^0TU(paf  KecifAtffv  9ray  to 
ToiovTuhts  u^os  ruv  fAia^m  ayB^M9ratv'   9ratv  }ii   vtaWoi  ilviv.      Which,   tO   be 

sure,  he  could  say,  with  perfect  justice,  of  his  own  time.  See  the  dia- 
logue entitled  uktm. 

t  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  at  the  beginning  f.  218,  Ed.  Colon.  1686. 

X  Anima  motu  ac  ratione  mundum  gubernans. 

§  Qui  primi  simulacra  deorum  populis  posuerunt,  eos  civitatibus  suis 
et  metum  demsisse  et  errorem  addidisse. 

Ij  Castius  Dii  observitrentur ;  see  Augustin.  de  civ.  Dei,  1.  V.  c.  31. 
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to  the  example  of  the  Jews.     So,  too,  Strabo  enlightens  us  as 
to  what  he  himself  considered  to  be  the  original   truth  of 
religion,  when  he  describes  Moses  as  a  religious  reformer,  who 
established  a  simple  and  spiritual  worship  of  a   Supreme 
Being,  in  opposition  to  the  idol  and  image  worship  of  other 
nations  ;  ^^  and  this  one  Supreme  Essence,"  he  says,  ^'  is  that 
which  embraces  us  all,  the  water,  and  the  land, — that  which 
we  call  the  heavens,  the  world,  the  nature  of  things.     This 
Highest  Being   should   be  worshipped,  without   any   visible 
image,  in  sacred  groves.     In  such  retreats  the  devout  should 
lay  themselves  down  to  sleep,  and  expect  signs  from  God  in 
dreams."    But  Strabo  supposes  that  this  simple  nature-worship 
became  afterwards,  as  well  among  the  Jews  as  everywhere 
else,  corrupted  by  superstition  and  thirst  for  power.*     We 
must  here  also  mention  that  eclectic  philosopher  of  the  Cynic 
school,  Demonax  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  resided  in  Athens,  where  he  reached 
nearly  the  age  of  a  hundred  years,  and  lived  universally  respected 
for  hM  simple  life  and  extensive  benevolence.   He  was  the  repre- 
saitative  of  a  sober,  practical  bent  of  mind,  which  never  looked 
beyond  the  purely  human,  and,  while  it  discarded  whatever 
savoured  of  superstition  and  fanaticism,  checked  all  inquiry  also 
about  super-terrestrial  things.     He  made  no  offerings,  because 
the  gods  needed  none.     He  had  no  desire  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries,  for  he  thought  "  if  they  were  bad  they  ought  to 
be  divulged,  to  keep  men  away  from  them ;  and  if  they  were 
good,  they  should,  from  love  to  mankind,  be  communicated  to 
all."     When  a  show  of  gladiators  was  about  to  be  exhibited  in 
Athens,  he  presented  himself  before  the  assembled  people,  and 
told  them  they  ought  not  to  permit  such  a  thing  until  they  had 
first  removed   the   altar  of  pity  {eXeog),     That   equanimity 
which  renders  man  independent  of  outward  things  and  truly  fi^ee, 
which  enables  him  to  fear  nothing  and  to  hope  for  nothing,  he 
considered  the  highest  excellence  that  man  can  attain  to.   When 
asked  whether  he  thought  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  his  answer 
was,  "  Yes,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  all  things  are  immortal."*}* 

*  Strabo,  1.  XVI.  c  2. 

t  See  the  account  of  his  life  by  Lucian.    This  remarkable  mental 
bias  of  Demonax,  so  exclusively  practical,  moral,  and  rationalistic,  so 
decided  in  its  renunciation  of  all  higher  knowledge,  so  ready  to  &^xit^^ 
as  fanaticism,  all  speculative  or  religious  interest  %\>o\iX  vn-^  q»^<&t  ^^-tV^ 


14  VIEWS  OF  THE  ELDER  PLINY. 

The  elder  Pliny,  while  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  is  lost  in  admiration  of  an  immeasurable  creative  spirit, 
who  is  beyond  all  human  comprehension,  and  manifests  himself 
in  his  works.  But  his  admiration  of  this  exalted  spirit  of 
the  universe  serves  only  to  awaken,  in  tenfold  strength,  the 
depressing  sense  of  the  finiteness  and  vanity  of  man's  nature. 
He  saw  nothing  to  fill  up  the  chasm  betwixt  feeble  man  and 
that  unknown,  all-transcending  spirit.  Polytheism  he  re- 
garded as  the  invention  of  human  weakness.  Since  men  were 
incapable  of  grasping  and  retaining  the  whole  conception  of 
perfect  being,  they  separated  it  into  many  parts.  They  formed 
for  themselves  divers  ideals  as  objects  of  worship ;  each  making 
himself  a  god  suited  to  his  own  peculiar  wants.  '^  All  religion 
is  the  offspring  of  necessity,  weakness,  and  fear.  What  God 
is, — if  in  truth  he  be  anything  distinct  from  the  world, — it  is 
beyond  the  compass  of  man's  understanding  to  know.  But  it 
is  a  foolish  delusion,  springing  from  human  weakness  and 
pride,  to  imagine  that  such  an  infinite  spirit  would  concern 
himself  with  the  petty  affairs  of  men.*  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  men  to  be  without  religion 
altogether  than  to  have  one  of  this  kind,  which  is  a  reproach  to 
its  object.  The  vanity  of  man,  and  his  insatiable  longing 
after  existence,  have  led  him  also  to  dream  of  a  life  after  death. 
A  being  full  of  contradictions,  he  is  the  most  wretched  of 
creatures ;  since  no  other  has  wants  transcending  the  bounds  of 
its  nature.  Man  is  full  of  desires  and  wants  that  reach  to 
infinity,  and  can  never  be  satisfied.  His  nature  is  a  lie, — 
uniting  the  greatest  poverty  with  the  greatest  pride.  Among 
such  great  evils,  the  greatest  good  that  God  has  bestowed  on 

besides  or  above  the  present,  may  be  still  further  illustrated  by  several 
of  his  sentiments  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Johannes 
Stobaeus.  Thus,  when  asked  if  the  world  was  animated,  or  of  a  spherical 
shape,  he  replied,  "  With  much  inconsistency  you  busy  yourseWes  with 
the  order  of  natural  things,  while  you  give  no  thought  to  the  disorder  in 
your  own  nature."  The  play  on  the  words  is  not  translatable  into 
English.     *Tfi,t7s  ^t^)  fiiv  vov  xotrfAov  ^oXu^fiCtyfjuoviTrty    ^i^t   Bf   Tiis   leivraif 

axoffAitts  oil  ^^ovTt^tru  Stobaei  Eclogae,  1.  II.  c.  I.  11,  ed.  Heeren,  P.  II. 
p.  10.  Two  other  sentences  are  contained  in  the  Anthology  of  Stobaeus 
on  the  yva^i  ffiawrov  and  on  v^t^oypUf  and  in  Orelli's  Collection  of  the 
Gnomographi  graeci. 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  II.  c.  4  et  seq. ;  1.  VII.  c.  1.     Irridendum  vero* 
agere  curam  rerum  humanarum  illud,  quidquid  est  summum.    Annetam 
tiistj  atqae  iziuitiplici  ministerio  non  poilui  credamus  dubitemusve  ? 
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man  is  the  power  of  taking  his  own  life."  Sadness,  mixed  with 
a  cold  resignation,  is  the  prevailing  tone  that  runs  through 
Pliny's  admirable  work.  It  was  in  this  temper  that  he 
proceeded  to  encounter  the  flames  of  Vesuvius,  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  their  effects. 

But,  as  the  history  of  this  and  of  every  age  witnesses,  there 
is  an  undeniable  religious  need  which  clings  to  human  nature ; 
a  need  of  recognising  something  above  nature,  and  of  fellowship 
with  the  same, — ^which  only  asserts  itself  the  more  forcibly 
the  longer  it  is  repressed.  The  predominance  of  that  worldly 
bent  of  mind  which  will  acknowledge  nothing  above  nature 
does  but  call  forth,  in  the  end,  a  stronger  reaction  of  the  long- 
ing after  the  supernatural ;  the  prevalence  of  an  all-denying 
unbelief  invariably  excites  a  more  intense  desire  to  be  able  to 
believe.  And  the  experience  itself,  which  infidelity  invariably 
brings  in  its  train,  contributes  to  bring  about  this  result.  The 
times  in  which  infidelity  has  prevailed  are,  as  history  teaches, 
uniformly  times  of  calamity ;  for  the  moral  depravity  which 
accompanies  unbelief  necessarily  undermines,  also,  the  founda- 
tions of  earthly  prosperity.  Thus  the  period  of  the  diffusion 
of  infidelity  in  the  Koman  state  also  witnessed  the  destruc- 
tion of  civil  liberty,  and  the  prevalence  of  public  suffering, 
under  the  rule  of  merciless  despots.  And  outward  distress 
awakened  a  sense  of  inward  desolation ;  men  were  led  to 
r^ard  their  estrangement  from  the  gods  and  from  heaven 
as  a  principal  cause  of  the  public  decay  and  misery. 
Many  were  driven  to  compare  these  times  of  public  mis- 
fortune with  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Boman  republic, 
and  concluded  this  melancholy  change  ought  to  be  ascribed 
chiefly  to  the  decline  of  the  religio  liomana,  once  so  scrupu- 
lously observed.  In  the  gods,  now  cast  off  or  neglected,  they 
saiif  the  founders  and  protectors  of  the  Roman  empire.  They 
observed  the  mutual  strife  of  the  philosophical  systems,  which, 
promising  truth,  did  but  multiply  uncertainty  and  doubt. 
All  this  excited  a  longing  after  some  external  authority, 
which  might  serve  as  a  stay  for  religious  conviction ;  and 
they  went  hack  to  the  religion  of  their  more  fortunate  an- 
cestors, who,  under  the  influence  of  that  religion,  found  them- 
selves so  happy  in  the  freedom  from  all  doubt.  That  old 
religion  appeared  to  them,  like  the  days  of  the  past,  sur- 
rounded with  a  halo  of  glory.     Such  was  the  tone  oi  i^e^wi^ 
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which  set  in  to  oppose,  first,  the  prevailing  infidelity — after- 
wards, Christianity. 

Thus,  in  the  apologetic  dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix,  the 
pagan  Caecilius  describes,  first  of  all,  the  strife  and  uncertainty 
of  the  systems  of  philosophy  ;  shows  how  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  human  things  generally ;  and  points  to  the  doubts 
in  a  providence  which  suggest  themselves  whoi  we  observe 
the  misfortunes  of  the  virtuous  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  How  much  nobler  and 
better  is  it,  then,  to  receive  just  what  our  fathers  have  taught 
us  as  a  sufficient  guide  to  truth !  to  worship  the  gods  which 
we  have  been  instructed  by  our  fathers  to  reverence,  even 
before  we  could  have  any  true  knowledge  of  them !  to  allow 
ourselves,  in  regard  to  the  divinities,  no  licence  of  private 
judgment, — ^but  to  believe  our  ancestors,  who,  in  the  in&ncy 
of  mankind,  near  the  birth  of  the  world,  were  even  considered 
worthy  of  having  the  gods  for  their  friends  or  for  their  kings ! " 

The  need  of  some  union  with  heaven,  from  which  men  felt 
they  were  estranged,  the  dissatis&ction  with  a  cold,  melan- 
choly present,  procured  a  more  ready  belief  for  the  accounts 
which  the  mythical  l^ends  gave  of  a  golden  age  wherein  gods 
and  men  lived  together  in  closest  communion.  Ardent  spirits 
looked  back  to  those  times  with  a  sort  of  earnest  craving, — a 
craving  after  the  past,  that  pointed  to  the  future.  Thus  Pau- 
sanias*  endeavours  to  defend  the  old  mythical  traditions 
against  the  infidelity  of  his  contemporaries ;  accounting  for 
the  latter  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  true  had  been  ren- 
dered suspicious  by  being  mixed  up  with  the  false,  and  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  men  had  grown  accustomed  to  apply  to 
that  more  glorious  period  of  wonders  a  standard  which  suited 
none  but  the  present  times.  Of  those  former  days  he  says, 
"  The  men  who  lived  then  were,  on  account  of  their  uprightness 
and  piety,  received  as  the  guests  and  even  table-companions 
of  the  gods ;  for  their  good  actions  the  gods  openly  bestowed 
honours  on  them,  and,  for  their  bad,  openly  manifested  dis- 
pleasure. It  was  then,  also,  that  men  themselves  became  gods, 
an  honour  which  they  continue  to  enjoy."  But  of  his  own  time 
he  says,  "  At  the  present  day,  when  wickedness  has  reached  its 
highest  pitch,  and  has  spread  over  the  country  and  to  every 

*  In  his  DescriptioD  of  Greece.    See  Arcadica,  or  1.  VIII.  c.  2.  s.  2. 
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town,  no  such  an  event  occurs;  and  a  man  no  longer  be- 
comes a  god,  except  merely  in  name,  and  through  flattery 
to  power  (the  apotheosis  of  the  emperors)  ;  and  the  anger  of 
the  gods  awaits  transgressors  at  a  remote  period,  and  after 
they  are  gone  from  this  world."  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
who,  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  wrote  a  work  on 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  relates  the  story  of  a  vestal  virgin, 
whose  innocence,  after  she  had  been  falsely  accused,  >vas  mira- 
culously brought  to  light.  Upon  this  he  remarks,  "  The  fol- 
lowers of  atheistic  pMlosophies, — ^if  philosophies  they  may  be 
called  which  scoff  at  all  appearances  of  the  gods  that  are  said  to 
have  occurred  among  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians, — would  make 
themselves  quite  merry  with  these  accounts,  and  ascribe  them 
to  human  exaggeration ;  as  if  no  one  of  the  gods  ever  con- 
cerned himself  about  a  man,  whoever  he  might  be ;  he, 
however,  who  is  not  disposed  absolutely  to  deny  that  the  gods 
do  care  for  men,  but  believes  that  they  regard  the  good  with 
complacency  and  the  bad  with  displeasure,  will  look  upon  these 
manifestations  as  not  incredible."* 

The  artificial  faith  in  an  old  religion  that  had  outlived  itself 
must,  on  that  very  account,  become  fanatical  in  the  absence  of 
natural  conviction,  and  will  associate  itself  with  passion.  Hence 
the  violence  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  maintain  the  ever- 
waning  course  of  paganism  against  the  onward  advance  of 
Christianity.  Although  the  Romans,  accustomed  to  adhere  to 
their  old  traditional  forms  and  national  peculiarities,  were 
singularly  averse  to  foreign  modes  of  worship,  yet  this  frmda- 
mental  tndt  in  the  old  Roman  character  had  at  this  date  become 
extinct  with  the  majority.  The  ancient  religion  of  Rome  had 
lost  its  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  they  were  inclined, 
therefore,  to  seek  a  prop  for  their  religious  faith  in  foreign 
modes  of  worship.  Ceremonies  that  wore  an  air  of  enigma  and 
mystery ;  strange-sounding  magical  formulas  in  some  barbarous 
tongue  (whereby,  as  Plutarch  remarks,  the  national  dignity  of 
devotion  was  put  to  the  blush),']'  found  readiest  admittance. 
As  often  happens  in 'such  cases,  men  were  looking  for  some 
peculiar  supernatural  power  in  that  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, and  which  indeed  was  incapable  of  being  understood. 

*  Antiq.  Roman.  II.  68. 

9u0»  mmi  irdrfin  il^iut  rnt  sUt/itiaf.     De  superst.  C.  d^. 

VOIm  I,  Ci 
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Cmisequently  this  artificial  faith  was  necessarily  driven  to 
assume  the  shape  of  superstition.     Unbelief,  against  which  an 
undeniable  need  of  man's  nature  strongly  asserted  itself,  called 
forth  superstition, —  since  these  two  distempered  conditions 
of  the  spiritual  life  are  but  opposite  symptoms  of  the  same 
fundamental  evil,  of  which  the  one  passes  easily  into   the 
other.      When  once  the   inner  life  is  become  thoroughly 
worldly,  it  either  suppresses  all  religious  feeling,  and  abandons 
itself  to  infidelity  ;  or,  blending  itself  with  that  feeling,  gives 
to  it  an  interpreteition  of  its  own,  and  thus  turns  it  to  super- 
stition.    The  desperation  of  unbelief  surrenders  the  troubled 
conscience  a  prey  to  superstition;    and   the  irrationality  of 
superstition  makes  religion  suspected  by  the  thoughtM  imnd. 
Whenever  we  contemplate  the  period  before  us,  we  find  such 
an  opposition  presenting  itself  under  various  forms.     A  man 
who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  ridiculing,  like  Lucian,  the  absurd 
extravagances  of  superstition,  but  who  was  saddened  by  the 
contemplation  of  such  cases  of  the  denial  or  nusappreh^osion 
of  the  Godlike, — ^the  wise  and  devout  Plutarch, — in  a  beau- 
tiful work  of  his,  where  he  describes  this  opposition  as  it 
existed  in  his  own  time,*  presents  us  a  picture,  from  the  life, 
of  such  caricatures  of  religion.     ^^  To  the  superstitious  man 
every  little  evil  is  magnified  by  the  scaring  spectres  of  his 
anxiety.t    He  looks  on  himself  as  a  man  whom  the  gods  hate 
and  pursue  with  their  anger.     A  far  worse  lot  is  before  him; 
he  dares  not  employ  any  means  of  averting  or  of  remedying 
the  evil,  lest  he  be  found  fighting  against  the  gods.   The  physi- 
cian, the  consoling  fnend,  are  driven  away.     Leave  me, — sajs 
the  wretched  man, — me,  the  impious,  the  accursed,  hated  of  the 
gods,  to  suffer  my  punishment.     He  sits  out  of  doors,  wrapped 
in  sackcloth  or  in  filthy  rags  ;  ever  and  anon  he  rolls  himself, 
naked,  in  the  dirt,  confessing  aloud  this  and  that  sin," — and  the 
nature  of  these  sins  is  truly  characteristic  I — "  he  has  eaten  or 
drunk  something  wTong,J — he  has  gone  some  way  or  other 
which  the  divine  being  did  not  approve  of.     The  festivals  in 
honour  of  the  gods  give  no  pleasure  to  the  superstitious,§  but 
they  fill  him  rather  with  fear  and  afinght.     He  proves,  in  his 
own  case,  the  saying  of  Pythagoras  to  be  felse, — that  we  axe 
happiest  when  we  approach  the  gods, — for  it  is  just  then  that 

*  The  tract  Utp)  ht^thu/Mvims  »ai  a^tirfir»f,  f  Cl^.  7. 

i  Comp.  Coloss.  2,  16.  §  Cap.  9. 
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he  is  most  wretched.  Temples  and  altars  are  places  of  refuge 
for  the  persecuted ;  but  where  all  others  find  deliverance  from 
their  fears,  there  the  superstitious  man  most  fears  and  tranbles. 
Asleep*  or  awake,  he  is  haunted  alike  by  the  spectres 
of  his  anxiety.  Awake,  he  makes  no  use  of  his  reason ;  and 
asleep,  he  ei^oys  no  respite  from  his  alarms.  His  reason 
always  slumbers;  his  fears  are  always  awake.  Nowhere 
can  he  find  an  escape  frY)m  his  imaginary  terrors."  The  con- 
tradictions involved  in  superstition  are  thus  described : — 
"  These  men  dread  the  gods,  and  fly  to  them  for  succour. 
They  flatter  them,  and  insult  them.  They  pray  to  them,  and 
complain  of  them."f  The  offensive  phrases  and  gesticulations, 
the  forms  of  self-abasement — so  repulsive  to  the  ancient  feel- 
ing of  freedom — into  which  the  slavish  spirit  of  superstition 
had  fidlen,  were  peculiarly  revolting  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
sense  of  propriety. 

In  the  work  already  quoted  Plutarch  delivers  the  following 
judgment  on  the  connection  between  superstition  and  infidelity :  J 
— "  The  infidel  believes  not  in  the  gods ;  the  superstitious  man 
would  &in  disbelieve,  but  believes  against  his  will,  for  he  fears 
to  do  otherwise.  Yet  as  Tantalus  wearies  himself  to  escape 
the  stone  that  hangs  over  him,  so  the  superstitious  man  woidd 
gladly  rid  himself  of  the  fear  which  is  no  trifling  burden  to 
him ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  praise  the  unbeliever's  state  of  mind, 
as  freedom.  But  now,  while  the  unbeliever  has  nothing  in  him 
of  superstition,  the  superstitious  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
imbefiever  by  inclination,  but  is  too  weak  to  think  of  the  gods 
as  he  would  wish  to  do.§  The  unbeliever  contributes  nothing 
at  all  towards  producing  superstition ;  but  the  superstitious 
have,  from  the  beginning,  given  occasion  to  unbelief,  and, 
whenever  it  exists,  furnish  it  with  an  apparent  justification."  || 

Manifestly,  Plutarch  has  here  taken  a  very  partial  view  of 
the  religious  phenomena  of  his  times, — a  natural  mistake  for 
one  living  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  who  was  biassed  in  his 

*  Cap.  3.  t  Cap.  5.  J  Cap.  11. 

§  In  like  manner,  in  another  place,  Plutarch  says,  that  vhile,  by  the 
prevailing  &lse  notions  of  the  gods,  the  weaker  and  more  simple  natures 
were  led  into  a  boundless  superstition,  acuter  and  bolder  spirits  were 
hurried  into  unbelief; — according  to  the  different  turn  which  is  taken 
in  the  natural  course  of  their  development  by  the  ««-df  vi^ri  m)  «««x«ic  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  lu9»Tipc4f  nai  ^(o^vri^^is  on  the  other.  De  Uldfii 
et  Odride^  c.  71.  ||  Cap.  12. 
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judgment  by  immediate  impressions.  It  seems  evident,  from 
what  has  been  ab*eady  said,  that  the  same  cause  which  ^ves 
rise  to  superstition,  lies  also  at  the  root  of  unbelief ;  and  that 
infidelity,  therefore,  may  easily  change  into  superstition,  as 
well  as  superstition  into  unbelief.  Indeed,  it  was  precisely 
the  latter  which,  in  this  period  of  history,  had  called  forth  the 
former.  Plutarch,  moreover,  has  looked  at  these  opposite 
tendencies  imder  too  general  and  abstract  a  point  of  view ;  he 
did  not  observe  and  take  into  his  account  those  manifold  gra- 
dations and  transitions  in  the  mutual  relation  of  unbelief  and 
superstition  to  each  other,  which  in  his  own  day  he  might 
have  discerned.  If  there  was  at  that  time  a  superstition, 
leagued  with  immorality,  which  had  its  root  in  unbelief, — ^but 
an  unbelief  restrained  by  fear, — we  also  find,  in  the  case  of 
some  who  were  really  striving  after  mora]  worth,  various  modi- 
fications of  superstition,  which  fundamentally  had  their  root  in 
the  need — though  not  understood,  and  even  misunderstood— of 
believing ; — the  need  of  a  redemption  from  the  deep-felt  discord 
in  their  own  nature.  In  order  to  lead  such  a  need  finum  super- 
stition to  faith,  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  satisfaction  uncon- 
sciously sought  should  be  furnished  to  it.  This  was  the  point 
of  religious  development  through  which  many  were  brought  to 
embrace  Christianity  as  the  remedy  for  the  evil  they  felt. 

And  while  Pluta^h,  biassed  as  he  manifestly  was  by  the 
impression  received  from  the  revolting  exhibitions  of  supersti- 
tion, inclines,  in  the  work  above  cited,  to  prefer  unbelief  to 
superstition  ;  yet  when  he  has  occasion  to  attack  an  unb^ef 
that  denies  everything,  he  owns  there  is  a  kind  of  superstition 
which  he  would  prefer  to  infidelity.  He  says,  for  example,  of 
Epicureanism,  which  boasted  of  having  delivered  men  firom 
the  shadowy  fears  of  superstition,  "  It  is  better  to  have  a  feel- 
ing of  reverence  mixed  with  fear,  together  with  faith  in  the 
gods,  than,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  that  feeling,  to  leave 
one's  self  neither  hope  nor  joy,  neither  confidence  in  pros- 
perity, nor  in  adversity  access  to  the  divine  being."* 

That  profound  sense  of  disunion,  of  disruption,  which  gave 

*  BtXri0i>  ya^,  UtMrarxj^n  rt  xa)  ffvyxtx^eie'^en   <r>)    ^t^t   diikly  2«|if  mmw 

^Mf  avroXuKTur^eu,     In  the  tract:  Non  posse  soaviter  Tivi  secondam 
Epicuram,  c,  20, 
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birth  to  manifold  kinds  of  superstition,  revealed  itself  in  those 
forms  of  mental  disease  which  so  widely  prevailed,  where  the 
sufferers  believed  themselves  to  consist  of  two  or  more  hostile 
natures — to  be  possessed  or  persecuted  by  evil  spirits.  It  was 
through  this  ground-tone  of  the  spiritual  life  that  the  system  of 
Dualism,  which  came  from  the  East,  found  means  of  introducing 
itself;  and  to  this  it  owed  its  extraordinary  influence  in  this  age. 

If  now  we  glance  at  those  directions  of  philosophical  thought 
among  the  Greeks,  which,  in  this  period,  found  most  general 
acceptance  with  men  of  earnest  minds,  two  systems  of  philo- 
sophy will  offer  themselves  particularly  to  our  notice  —  the 
Stoical  and  the  Platonic,  "— 

To  b^in  with  the  Stoical ;  the  old  Eoman  character  had  felt 
itself  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  moral  heroism  to  which  the 
principles  of  this  philosophy  led.  To  the  noble  pride  of  the 
Koman,  which  refosed  to  survive  his  country's  liberty,  and  in 
the  self-suflScing  consciousness  of  this  resolve  bade  defiance 
to  the  corruption  of  the  times,  the  doctrines  of  tiie  stoical 
school  were  peculiarly  welcome.  In  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  sage,  whose  consciousness  of  an  invincible 
mind  within  placed  him  above  the  power  of  fate,  the  Boman 
found  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  civil  liberty.  A  natural 
relationship  existed  between  Stoicism  and  a  mind  like  Cato's. 
The  wise  man  felt  conscious  of  an  entire  equality,  in  moral 
elevation,  with  Jupiter  himself.  In  his  own  mind  he  stood 
below  him  in  no  respect.*  He  was  master  of  his  own  life, 
and  might  take  it  whenever  he  found  he  could  no  longer 
live  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself.  On  this  principle  many 
noble  Romans  acted,  not  only  when  they  wished  to  escape 
from  the  ignominy  of  despotism,  but  also  when  disease 
cramped  their  powers  and  rendered  existence  insupport- 
able.t      Thus   many  a  strong  mind    found   in   this  philo- 

*  See  the  words  of  Chrysippns :  "Ci^^rtp  tei  A't)  ^^a^nfiti  ^tfjuvvn^Bttt  W* 
aitrS  rt  nat  rif  filtjt  xou  fiXytt  <pptvuv  xeu  u  %%7  eurnf  ti^ttv,  vypau^tTv  xa} 
tu/jb^v  Mtti  fityaXfiyopUff  d^iw  fiiouvn  fttyxXnyoplxt'  ovvu  tms  iyaBoTe  ^eig't 

raSra  ir^e^wUf  kut  svhh  9rp«tx'/*''*^^*f  ^^^  ^tos*  Plutarch,  de  Stoicorum 
repognantiis,  c.  13. 

t  For  examples,  cons.  Plipy's  Letters,  I.  12,  22.  III.  7.  VI.  24. 
An  old  man  of  sixtjr-seven,  lying  under  an  incurable  disease,  dismissed 
his  physician,  who  wished  to  force  him  to  take  nourishment  against 
his  will,  with  the  word  xvcftKa,,  Upon  this  Pliny  remarks, — Qu©  vox, 
quantum  admirationis  in  animo  meo,  tantum  desideru  Te\\<\\i\\..  1\i^ 
following  words  of  Pliny  serve  to  give  distinct  fotm  wi^  «x.^t<is&\QiTSL\o 
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sophy  the  expression  for  that  which  he  carried  in  his  own 
bosom ;  and  to  many  it  imparted  a  moral  enthusiasm  which 
enabled  them  to  rise  superior  to  the  degeneracy  of  their 
contemporaries.  But  there  ware  many  who  did  nodiing  more 
than  make  an  idle  parade  of  the  lofty  maxims  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  with  whose  statues  or  busts  they  embellished 
their  halls,  while  their  lives,  abandoned  to  every  vice,  pre- 
sented the  strongest  contrast  with  these  noble  models.* 

,  As  to  the  relation  which  Stoicism  held  to  the  popular  religion, 
it  was  the  aim  of  the  former,  by  an  allegorical  explanation,  to 
bring  the  latter  into  harmony  with  a  thoroughly  pantheistic 
view  of  the  world.t  The  Jupiter  of  Stoicism  was  not  a  being 
who  governs  all  things  with  paternal  love,  and  for  whom  each 
individual  has  a  distinct  end  to  fulfil.  He  was  not  one  who, 
in  his  plans,  reconciles  the  good  of  the  whole  with  the  good  of 
the  individual :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  being  who  devours 
his  own  children — the  Universal  Spirit  from  wluch  all  indivi- 
dual existence  has  flowed,  and  into  which,  after  certain 
periods,  it  is  again  resolved.  The  gods  themselves  were  sub- 
ject to  the  universal  law  of  this  eternal  cycle,  to  which  every 
individual  existence  must  finally  be  sacrbBced.|  The  law,  or 
word  of  Zeus,  providence,  fate,§  all  in  this  system  signify  the 
same  thing — that  unchangeable  law  of  the  universe,  that 
immanent  necessity  of  reason,  which  all  must  obey.  Evil 
itself  is  necessary,  according  to  this  law,  as  being  designed  to 
be  subservient  to  the  manifestation  of  the  harmony  of  the  world, 
since  without  it  there  could  be  no  good.||    The  wise  man  calmly 

the  principle  of  the  age,  that  left  the  decision  of  life  and  death  to  the 
autonomy  of  reason : — Deliberare  et  causas  mortis  ezpendere  utque  soaserit 
ratio,  vitflB  mortisqne  consilium  suscipere  vel  ponere,  ingentis  est  animi. 

*  Qui  Curios  simulant  Bacchanalia  vivunt, 

Indocti  primum :  quanquam  plena  omnia  gypso 
Chrysippi  invenies.— JuTenal.  Satira  II. 

t  Lucian  quotes,  in  the  way  of  banter>  the  motto  of  the  stoic  pan- 
theism :  *tlt  *ou  0  ^tof  »inc  iv  oitpay^  ifnVf  aXXa  ita  ^eifratf  irt^«/rf|»f »,  Hn 
^vXofy,  nau  XiBa/fy  «a)  ^maiv,  &XS'  *^  ''''**  ttnubardrMf,     Hermotin.  §  81. 

X  As  Chrysippns  says  in  his  work,  Utp)  ^rpovoUs, — Tav  Ai«  uSltff^m,  (Uxf»s 
&¥  liV  etltrov  ^ceavra  xccTavaXeifi^,  Plutarch.  de  Stoicorum  repugoantiis,  c.  39. 

§  At^s  Xoyoff  9r^ov»i»f  tt/iet^fUvfi, 

(I  Thus  ChrysippuS  says,  Tlvtras  xa)  alrri  (h  xeutiet)  vt»(  xBtra  rn  r3; 
^ifftts  Xiy$f  Kou  ?»'  ouT»0S  il^rta,  oIk  dxp^frofs  yinreu  Kr^og  rit  aXa,  oSti  ykf 
T  dy»Ba  nv,    Plutarch,  de  Stoicor.  repugnantiis,  c  35. 
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contemplates  the  game,  and  cheerfully  surrenders  his  indi- 
vidual existence  to  the  claims  of  the  whole — to  which  every 
individual,  as  a  part,  must  at  once  yield.  The  wise  man  has 
precisely  the  same  divine  life  with  Zeus,  from  whom  his  own 
has  flowed.  Calmly  submissive,  when  the  £ited  hour  arrives 
he  gives  it  back  to  its  original  source. 

A  cold  resignation  Hina,  wholly  at  variance  with  man's 
natural  feelings,  and  altogether  different  &om  the  childlike 
submission  of  the  Christian,  which  leaves  inviolate  every 
purely  human  feeling — a  submission,  not  to  an  iron  necessity 
that  decrees  annihilation,  but  to  an  eternal  love  which  returns 
whatever  is  offered  to  it,  transfigured  and  glorified.  The 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  says  of  this  Stoical  principle, 
*'  The  man  of  disciplined  mind  will  reverently  say  to  Nature, 
who  bestows  all  things,  and  resumes  them  again  to  herself, 
*  Give  what  thou  wilt,  and  take  what  thou  wilt.' "  This  he 
says  in  no  haughty  defiance  of  Nature,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
cheerful  obedience.*  His  Stoicism,  moreover,  was  tempered 
and  refined  by  a  certain  childlike  piety,  a  certain  gentleness 
and  unpretending  simplicity  of  character.  But  with  what 
grounds  of  comfort  does  he  strive  to  stiQ  the  craving  implanted 
in  man's  nature  after  an  imperishable  personal  existence  ? 
Let  us  hear  what  he  says  himself.  ^'  Two  things  we^should 
consider:  first,  that,  fix)m  all  eternity,  things  are  repeated 
after  the  same  manner,  and  that  it  matters  not  whether  one 
beholds  the  same  thing  again  in  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
years,  or  in  countless  periods ;  next,  that  he  who  lives  longest 
and  he  who  dies  soonest  are  equally  losers,  for  each  loses  only 
that  which  he  has  the  present  moment."  (II.  14.)  "  Ever 
keep  in  mind  that  whatever  happens,  and  is  yet  to  happen, 
has  already  been;  it  is  merely  the  same  show  repeated." 
(10,  27.)  "  An  action  terminating  at  the  allotted  moment 
suffers  no  evil  in  that  it  has  terminated ;  and  he  that  did  it 
suffers  no  evil  in  that  he  has  ceased  to  act.  So  also  the  whole, 
consisting  of  the  aggregate  sum  of  actions,  which  is  life,  when 
it  terminates  at  the  allotted  time  has  suffered  no  evil  in  that 
it  has  terminated ;  and  he  who,  at  the  allotted  time,  has  brought 
up  the  whole  chain  to  the  end,  has  lost  nothing."  (12,  23.) 
He  asks  (12,  5),  "  How  happens  it  that  the  gods,  who  have 

♦  Monolog.  10, 14. 
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ordered  aU  things  well  and  in  love  to  men,  seem  to  overlodc 
this  one  thing  alone,  that  many  very  good  men,  who,  by  pious 
works  and  offerings,  have  stood  on  terms  of  intimate  conununioo 
with  the  Deity,  having  once  died,  return  no  more  to  exist^ioe, 
but  perish  entirely  ?  "  He  answers  thus :  "  Although  this  is 
so,  yet  be  assured,  that  if  it  ought  to  have  been  otherwise,  the 
gods  would  have  so  ordered  it.  For  had  it  been  right,  it 
would  also  have  been  possible  ;  and  had  it  been  in  harmony 
with  nature,  then  nature  would  have  allowed  it.  That  it  is  nc^ 
so,  if  it  is  not  so,  should  satisfy  us  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so." 

As  Stoicism,  by  repressing  a  want  inseparable  fh>m  the 
essence  of  man's  nature,  tended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  awak^ 
the  longing  after  a  revelation  capable  of  satisfying  this  want ; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  by  unfolchng  in  ma^  the  consciousness 
of  his  relationship  to  the  divine — that  truth  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  pantheism* — ^by  the  idea,  however  pantheistically 
apprehended,  of  one  original  Divine  Being,  and  of  the  spi- 
rituality of  his  worship,  as  confined  to  no  particular  place 
(which  idea  it  opposed  to  the  polytheistic  religion  of  the 
peoplef)  — it  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity. 

But  a  far  greater,  more  deep-reaching,  and  more  universal 
influence  on  the  religious  life  of  man's  spirit  than  it  was  ever 
in  the  power  of  Stoicism  to  exert,  was  destined  to  proceed  firom 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  It  dates  its  beginning  from  that 
man  who  appears  to  us  as  the  forerunner  of  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  as  the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world — 
one  in  whom  the  spirit  of  that  world,  going  beyond  itself, 
strove  after  a  more  glorious  future, — from  Socrates,  whose 

*  Thus,  for  instance,  Paul,  in  his  discourse  at  Athens,  appeals  to  the 
testimony  to  such  a  consciousness  given  by  the  verse  of  Aratus ;  and  much 
of  a  similar  import  is  to  be  found  in  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes,  and  in  other 
outpourings  of  the  Stoical  muse.  Compare  the  well-known  passage  in 
Seneca,  Non  sunt  ad  caelum  elevandse  manus  nee  exorandus  eedituus,  ut 
nos  ad  aures  simulacri,  quasi  magis  exaudiri  possimus,  admittat,  prope 
est  a  te  Deus,  tecum  est,  intus  est.  Ita  dico,  sacer  intra  nos  spiritns 
sedet.    Ep.  41  ad  Lucil. 

t  Compare  the  passage  from  Seneca  with  the  words  of  Zeno :  "  We 
should  build  no  temple  to  the  gods ;  for  a  temple  is  of  little  worth,  and 
nothing  holy, — a  work  of  architects  and  common  labourers  is  not  worth 
much/'  *Jtpa  Btciv  fAfi  ol%dho(AUv'  hpoy  yotp  (tn  troXXtv  cL^tov  Kcti  ayiof  tux  t^vn' 
oixohofjbMV  V  tpyav  xeu  fiavavffuv  avhiv  i<rrt  vroXXov  ei^iov.  Hcnce  Plutarch  re- 
proaches the  Stoics  with  self-contradiction,  in  participating  in  the  reli- 
£ioas  rites  of  the  temple.    Plut.  de  Stoicorum  repugnantiis,  c  6. 
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whole  life  seems  invested  in  a  mystery  and  riddle  corre- 
sponding to  his  prophetic  charact^.  As  in  the  first  violent 
reaction  of  reason,  when,  having  become  altogether  worldly, 
it  turned  against  all  religious  and  moral  belief,  it  was  his  high 
vocation  to  oppose  this  worldly  tendency  and  heartless  dialec- 
tical caprice,  which  sought  to  subvert  all  higher  interests,  and, 
while  he  bore  witness  to  the  reality  of  that  in  which  alone  the 
spirit  can  find  its  true  life,  to  awaken  in  men  wholly  immersed 
in  earthly  things  that  aspiration  after  the  godlike  which  might 
lead  them  to  Christ;  so  through  his  great  disciple  Plato, — 
who,  with  a  truly  original  and  creative  mind,  reproduced,  in 
his  philosophy,  the  image  of  Socrates,  though  not  indeed  m  all 
the  lofty  simplicity  of  the  man  himself,  —  the  influence  of 
Socrates,  working  to  the  same  end,  has  been  often  experienced 
in  those  great  crises  of  man's  history  which  were  destined,  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  old,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new  cre- 
ation. As  one  who  lived  in  a  crisis  of  this  sort  has  said,* 
the  Platonic  Socrates,  like  John  the  Baptist,  was  a  forerunner 
of  Christ.  This  was  preeminently  true,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  first  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  whole  world. 

The  Platonic  philosophy  did  not,  like  the  Stoical,  merely 
lead  men  to  the  conscious  sense  of  a  divine  indwelling  life,  and 
of  an  immanent  reason  in  the  world,  answering  to  the  idea  of 
the  Stoical  Zeus ;  but  it  led  them  to  r^^ard  the  divine  as  supra- 
mundane,  as  an  unchangeable  existence,  transcending  that 
which  merely  becomes ;  a  supreme  spirit,  exalted  above  the 
world,  if  not  as  a  Creator  unconditionally  ^ree,  yet  at  leas^  as 
the  architect  of  the  universe.  It  awakened,  also,  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  supernatural  and  divine,  which  in  man  is  {he  efiSux 
from  this  supreme  Spirit,  and  of  a  kindred  nature  with  it ;  so 
that  man  is  thereby  enabled  to  rise  and  have  a  fellowship  with 
and  a  recognition  of  it.  It  did  not,  as  the  Stoical  philosophy 
did  when  followed  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  represent 
the  divine  in  man  as  a  selfsubsistent  element,  an  efflux  from 
the  divine  source,  which,  as  long  as  the  form  of  personal 
manifestation  lasted,  could  maintain  an  existence  by  itself— so 
that  Zeus  appeared  to  the  wise  man  simply  as  ti^e  ideal  of 
wisdom  which  he  was  to  strive  after :  but  it  contemplated  the 
divine  in  man  as  a  ray  which  conducted  him  back  to  the 
primal  light  itself — ^merely  as  recipient  faculty,  which  becomes 

*  Marsiglio  Ficino. 
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powerleflB  so  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  communion  with  the 
ori|nnal  source,  firom  which  alone  it  can  receive  strength. 

Compared  with  the  principle  of  ethical  «f (^Wufficiencj— 
with  that  elevation  of  the  feeling  of  self  peculiar  to  the  ancioit 
world,  and  which  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  point  in 
Stoicism — the  Platonic  system,  as  founded  on  that  mode  of 
view  which  we  have  just  described,  was  distinguished  hj  a 
tendency  towards  that  which  is  most  directly  opposed  to  that 
principle,  the  Christian  idea,  viz.,  of  humility.  The  word 
Tainivoc,  which,  according  to  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
ancient  world,  was  employed,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  bod  sense, 
as  indicating  a  slavish  sefif-debasement,*  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Plato  and  the  Platonists  as  the  designation  of  a  pious,  vir- 
tuous temper.f 

This  philosophy  would  have  us  recognise  in  man's  person- 
ality, not  a  mere  transitory  appearance,  but  a  scnnething  destined 
to  higher  development.  The  life  of  the  individual  was  regarded 
by  it  not  as  an  aimless  sport  in  the  periodical  changes  of  the 
universe,  but  as  a  stage  of  purifying  discipline  and  of  prepara- 
tion for  a  higher  state  of  existence.  It  did  not  demand  the  stqh 
pressum  of  any  purely  human  want,  but  taught  that  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  such  wants  ought  to  be  sought  and  waited  fi>r.  It 
pointed  to  a  higher  stage  of  being,  where  the  soul,  disenoum 
bered  of  its  dross,  would  attain  to  the  clear  vision  of  truth. 

Certainly  it  was  in  no  sense  the  general  drift  and  purpose 
of  Plato  to  set  up  an  abstract  religion  of  reason,  in  opposition 
to  the  existing  forms  of  worship ;  but  he  took  his  stand  rathe^ 
in  opposition  to  that  exclusive  enlightenment  of  the  under- 
standing which  was  peculiar  to  the  Sophists,  and  which  merely 
analyses  and  destroys.  His  religious  speculations  rested  on 
a  basis  altogether  historical.  He  connected  himself  with  the 
actual  phenomena  of  religious  life,  and  with  the  traditions 
lying  before  him ;  as  we  see  in  his  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of 

*  Even  in  Aristotle  we  find  the  rairiivoi  united  with  the  afl^woiStUg. 
Ethic.  Eudem.  III.  3. 

t  To  denote  the  disposition  of  submissiveness  to  the  divine  law  of 
order  in  the  universe,  the  word  rit^Mov  is  used  in  connection  with  xsmt- 
fjufiuJvet,  and  opposed  to  the  impious  spirit  of  self-exaltation.  De  leg^bus, 
IV.  vol.  VIII.  ed.  Bipont.  p.  185;  and  Plutarch  (de  sera  numinis  vin- 
dicta,  c.  III.)  says  of  the  humiliation  of  the  wicked  brought  about  by 

punishment ;    n  xania   /MXtf  &9   yiutr^  ^uvvvt  xeu    ratvcttni  xob)  nara^tfiit 
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the  gods  and  on  divination.  He  sought  to  embody  in  his  spe- 
culaticms  the  truth  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  to 
separate  it  £rom  all  admixture  of  superstiticm.  And,  in  like 
manner,  this  general  drift  of  b,  positive  philosophy  *  that  sought 
to  understand  history,  passed  over,  from  the  original  Platonism, 
to  the  derivative  Platonism  of  this  age ;  and,  to  speak  generally, 
in  this  latter  form  the  tendency  of  the  original  Platonism  may, 
in  spite  of  all  foreign  additions,  be  clearly  recognised  under 
every  new  modification.  It  still  continued  to  be  its  aim  to  trace 
throughout  history  the  vestiges  of  a  connection  between  the 
visible  and  invisible  worlds,  between  the  divine  and  the  human, 
and  to  discover,  in  the  great  variety  of  religious  traditionsf  and 
modes  of  worship,  different  forms  of  one  revelation  of  the  divine. 

In  opposition  to  infidelity,  which  appealed  to  the  strife 
between  different  religions  as  a  presumption  of  the  falsehood 
of  all,  an  apologetic  tendency,  which  flowed  from  Platonism, 
pointed  out  the  higher  unity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  this 
diversity.  The  coincidence  of  ideas  in  the  different  forms  of 
revelation  was  by  it  made  available,  as  evidence  for  the  truth. 
Thus  the  effort  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  history,  to 
arrive  at  some  comprehensive  view  which  might  reconcile  the 
oppositions  of  historical  development,  gave  birth  to  a  peculiar 
religious  and  philosophical  eclecticism.  And  such  phenomena 
are  usually  found  marking  the  conclusion  of  every  great  series 
of  historical  evolutions.  Arrived  at  the  limits  of  such  a  series, 
man  feels  disposed  once  more  to  look  over  the  whole,  which 
with  all  its  parts  now  lies  unfolded  before  him  as  one ;  just  as 
the  traveller,  near  the  end  of  his  journey,  gladly  pauses  to  sur- 
vey the  road  he  has  left  behind  him. 

By  distinguishing  form  from  essence,  the  spiritual  from  the 
s^isual,  the  idea  from  the  symbol  which  served  for  its  repre- 
sentation, it  was  deemed  possible  to  find  the  just  medium 
between  the  extremes  of  superstition  and  unbelief,  and  to 
arrive  at  a  right  understanding  of  the  different  forms  of 
religion.  The  devout  and  profoundly  meditative  Plutarch, 
who  wrote  near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  may  be  con- 

*  To  avail  myself  of  an  expression  which  Schelling,  in  the  new 
shapinff  of  his  philosophy,  has  made  classioal — positive  philosophy,  as 
opposed  to  the  mere  logical  science  of  reason,  negative  philosophy. 

f  Imdyuf   Imn^iav,    fXiv   ffXny   ^tKo^a^ms    B'tok»yietv  riXag   ix^vfiis*      De 

defecta  oracolomm,  c.  2. 
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sidered  the  representative  of  this  direction  of  mind  in  religious 
speculation,  which  in  his  day  was  fully  developed.  He  thus 
expresses  himself  on  the  relation  of  different  religions  to  one 
another  :*  "  As  sun  and  moon,  sky,  earth,  and  sea,  are  common 
to  all,  while  they  have  different  names  among  difierrait  nations ; 
so  likewise,  though  there  is  but  one  system  of  the  world  which 
is  supreme,  and  one  governing  providence  whose  ministering 
powers  are  set  over  all  men,  yet  the  laws  of  different  nations 
have  given  to  them  different  names  and  modes  of  worshq) ; 
and  though  the  holy  symbols  severally  employed  by  these 
nations  were  not  all  equally  obscure,  still  all  alike  fidled 
of  being  perfectly  safe  guides  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
divine.  For  some  men,  wholly  mistaking  their  import,  fell 
into  superstition;  while  others,  in  avoiding  the  quagmire 
of  superstition,  plunged  unawares  into  the  opposite  gulf 
uf  infidelity."  A  reverential  regard  for  a  higher  necessity 
in  the  religious  institutions  of  mankind,  a  recognition  of 
a  province  elevated  above  human  caprice,  is  avouched  by 
Plutarch  in  the  following  remark,  where  he  confronts  tli^ 
Stoics  with  a  phrase  from  an  Orphic  hymn,  which  was  often 
on  their  lips,  as  a  motto  for  their  pantheism  :f — "  As  Zeus  is 
the  beginning  and  centre  of  all — everything  has  sprung  from 
Zeus — ^man's  first  duty  is  to  correct  and  improve  his  ideas 
of  the  gods,  if  anything  impure  or  wrong  has  found  its  way 
into  them.  But  if  this  is  beyond  his  power,  he  should  then 
leave  every  one  to  follow  that  opinion  which  he  has  received 
from  the  laws  and  religious  traditions  of  his  country."  In  proof 
that  a  higher  necessity  lies  at  the  foundation  of  such  insti- 
tutions, Plutarch  here  quotes  the  words  of  Sophocles,  as  wit- 
nessing to  an  innate  and  eternal  law  in  the  heart  of  humanity 
(Antig.  467)  :  "  The  divine — ^religion — is  something  imperish- 
able ;  but  its  forms  are  subject  to  decay.  God  bestows  many 
good  things  on  men,  but  nothing  imperishable ;  for,  as  Sopho- 
cles says,  even  the  rites  of  the  gods  are  subject  to  death."  J 

It  filled  Plutarch's  mind  with  sadness  to  think  of  those  who 
took  part  in  public  worship  from  no  other  motive  than  respect  to 

*  See  de  Iside  et  Osiride.  -'"^ 

f   Z<t>f  ''fX^'y  ^*^^  fitifffeif  t^ios  ^/k  ^eivru  riruKrat.     Adv.  Stoic.  C.  31. 

X  IltfXXa  xuXm  rod  Siai/  h^evk'os  avBpAnrots,  i^anecTov  ^(  fAtt^if'  um 
^vnffxnv  xait  ra  SiA/y,  Btevs  ^l  oh  t^etra  rov  2o(f>oxkiet,  De  defectu  oracu- 
lorum,  c  9.  "^ 
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the  multitude,  while  in  their  own  hearts  they  looked  upon  it  as  a 
mere  farce.  "  Out  of  fear  of  the  many  they  hypocritically  mimic 
the  forms  of  prayer  and  adoration ;  repeat  words  that  contradict 
their  philosophical  convictions ;  and,  when  they  offer  sacrifice, 
see  in  the  priest  only  the  slaughtering  cook."*  He  rebukes 
those  who,  following  the  fashion  of  Euemerus,  and  attempting 
to  explain  everything  in  the  doctrine  of  the  gods  after  a  natural 
way,  wage  war  with  the  religious  convictions  of  so  many  na- 
tions and  races  of  men,  while  they  seek  to  draw  down  the 
names  of  heaven  to  earth,  and  almost  to  banish  all  the  religious 
belief  that  is  implanted  in  man  from  his  birth.f  He  sees 
men  going  astray  between  these  two  extremes ; — either  con- 
founding the  symbol  wi^h  what  it  was  designed  to  represent, 
and  thus  giving  rise  to  superstition — ^as,  for  instance,  when 
the  names  of  the  gods  are  transferred  to  their  images,  so  that 
the  multitude  are  led  to  believe  that  these  images  were  them- 
selves gods,  in  the  same  way  as,  in  Egypt,  the  animals  conse- 
crated to  the  gods  had  become  confounded  with  the  latter ;  J 
— or  else  running  into  the  opposite  views,  which,  being  occa- 
sioned by  these  errors,  result  in  infidelity. 

If  the  way  in  which  Plutarch  explains  and  contemplates 
the  opposition  between  superstition  and  unbelief  shows,  when 
applied  to  the  phenomena  of  his  own  time,  an  inadequate  and 
partial  view  of  the  subject,  this  must  be  attributed  to  that 
fundamental  view,  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  according  to  which,  in  religion,  everything  is 
referred  to  the  intellectual  element — to  knowledge ;  while  the 
deeper  practical  ground  of  religious  conviction,  and  of  the 
religious  life, — their  connection  with  the  moral  bent  of  the 
affections, — is  overlooked.  Accordingly,  Plutarch  considers 
the  main  source  both  of  superstition  and  infidelity  to  be  an 
intellectual  error — in  the  former  of  a  positive,  in  the  latter  of 
a  n^ative  kind ;  only,  in  the  case  of  superstition,  there  is, 
moreover,  a  certain  moral  affection,  which,  arising  out  of  those 
erroneous  notions  of  the  gods,  reduces  them  simply  into 
objects  of  fear.§     But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived 

♦  See  Plutarch's  tract :  Non  posse  suaviter  vivi  secundum  Epicurum, 
c.  22. 
f  De  Iside  et  Osiride,  c.  23.  J  L.  c.  c.  71. 

ftt^vg  \yyvyt9fifit\9n,     C.  2. 
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that  a  ira-^oc  ^  the  foundation  of  many  ibrms  of  unbelief,  as 
well  as  of  superstition ;  and  that  both  discxders  of  the  spiritual 
life  have  their  proper  seat  in  the  direction  of  the  moral  affec- 
tions, in  the  disposition ;  that  therefore  the  ra^oQ  is  usually 
the  original  cause  of  the  evil,  but  the  intellectual  error  only  a 
secondary  and  symptomatic  feature  of  it.  Accordingly^  it  was 
to  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  gods  that  Plutarch  ascribed 
the  way  in  which  the  superstitious  think  of  them  as  wrathful 
and  vindictive ;  but  he  could  understand  such  a  stage  of  reli- 
gious development  well  enough  to  recognise  the  truth  on  which 
it  is  founded,  viz.  that  it  is  oidy  in  this  relation  that  the  gods 
can  be  represented  to  the  religious  consciousness  of  one  who 
feels  himself  estranged  from  God.  Hence  also  he  erroneously 
supposed  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
superstitious  man,  than  simply  to  lead  him  by  an  intellectual 
process  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  &ct  that 
good  only,  and  nothing  that  is  evil,  proceeds  from  them.  For 
he  fiiiled  to  perceive  that  such  an  idea  of  the  gods  might  itself 
be  nothing  else  than  a  reflection  of  the  superstitious  man's  own 
mental  state,  which  therefore  could  only  be  got  rid  of  by  an 
immediate  operation  on  the  nature  of  the  man  himself.  This 
error,  again,  was  in  some  degree  connected  with  another :  itx 
although  against  the  Stoics  he  defended  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  retribution,*  as  a  necessary  means  of  man's  reformation, 
and  of  purifying  and  deterring  him  frtmi  evil,  and  wrote  a 
treatise  expressly  to  vindicate  the  divine  justice  in  punishing 
the  wicked,t  yet  he  was  only  too  much  a  stranger  to  that  con- 
ception of  God's  holiness,  and  to  that  sense  of  man's  sinfulness 
as  grounded  in  and  intimately  connected  with  it,  which  belcnag 
to  the  Theism  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hence,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment idea  of  God,  as  the  Holy  one,  as  viewed  from  his  own 
Platonic  position,  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  him ;  and 
it  is  nothing  strange  if  he  failed  to  discover  in  Judaism  the 
right  notion  of  God's  goodness.} 

***  Against  Chrysippns,  for  instance,  who  pats  this  doctrine  on  a  level 
with  the  stories  with  which  old  women  frighten  the  children ;  Tw  mfi 
rm  viri  Si«i7  ««X««'iwy  kiy^f,  in  •vhii  %M<pifovra  rns  Akxcvs  »eu  ^f  AX^trmfst 
it*  Zt  ra  ^mi%ai^t»  t0V  *ax9f^4XM  at   yuveuxis  itni^yaiMrif,     De  StoicOTUm 

repugnantiis,  c  15. 
t  His  irork  on  the  Delay  of  Divine  Ponishments. 
X  De  Stoicorum  repugnantiis,  c  38,  where  he  re&rs  to  the  example  of 
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It  was  the  purpose,  then,  of  this  apologetic  and  reforming 
philosophy  of  religion,  to  counteract  infidelity  as  well  as  super- 
stition, by  setting  forth  the  ideal  matter  contained  in  the  old 
religions.  fVom  this  position  and  with  this  object  in  view, 
Plutarch,  in  his  hortatory  discourse  to  a  priestess  of  Isis,*  thus 
remarks :  ^'  As  it  is  not  his  long  beard  and  mantle  that  makes 
the  philosopher,  so  is  it  neither  a  linen  robe  nor  a  shaven  head 
that  makes  the  priest  of  Isis.  But  the  true  priest  of  Isis  is  he 
who  first  of  all  receives  from  the  laws  the  rites  and  customs 
pertaining  to  the  gods,  and  then  examines  intotheir  grounds, 
and  philosophizes  on  die  truth  they  contain."  With  some  pro- 
foundness of  meaning,  Plutarch  compares  the  old  myths, — 
considered  as  representations  of  the  ideas  which  have  resulted 
from  a  refraction  of  the  divine  light  by  some  foreign  substance, 
a  reappearance  of  it  after  having  been  broken  by  the  inter- 
vention of  some  heterogenous  medium, — ^to  the  rainbow  as  a 
refraction  of  the  sun's  light.t 

We  find  here  the  first  beginnings  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  natural  and  supernatural  in  religion ;  to  adjust  the  position 
of  the  rationalist  with  that  of  the  supra-naturalist,  the  scientific 
interest  with  the  religious;  —  tendencies  and  ideas  which, 
advancing  beyond  the  position  maintained  by  the  old  religions 
of  Nature,  stepped  forward  to  meet  the  Theism  of  reve- 
lation. And  it  was  by  such  means  alone  that  a  recoijiciliation 
could  be  efiectually  brought  about,  and  a  true  understanding 
of  the  religious  development  of  humanity  become  possible. 

Plutarch  distinguishes  two  different  stages  or  positions  of 
knowledge — that  which  remounts  directly  to  the  divine  caus- 
ality, and  that  which  dwells  on  the  natural  causes  which  serve 
the  former  as  its  instruments.  "  The  ancients,"  he  says, 
"  directed  their  attention  simply  to  the  divine  in  phenomena, 
since  God  is  the  banning  and  centre  of  all,  and  from  him 
all  things  proceed.     They  overlooked  natural  causes.     The 

the  Jews  to  prove  that  the  conception  of  the  gods  as  x^*^^^''  '^^  ^7  ^^ 
means  to  be  found  everywhere.  And  here  we  may  remark  that  we 
would  not  deny  the  Jews  themselves  were  partly  in  fiicdt  for  the  difiiision 
of  such  representations  of  their  religion. 

*  *0   ra  ^tMvufitva  t^f*tt»  ^tfii  rtitf  Stav;  rcvrovsy  •ren  v9/t^  TetfuXei^^j 
Xiyif  ^fiTiif  tcm  ^iXM'«^wy  frif<  rns  ^  avrtltf  dXti^uat,     C.  3. 

fUini9  rf  «'^f  ri  A^tf  avax^fntu  rns  A/^twf)  wrvt  i  ftJu^^  X070U  <rnos  tpi/^aoi% 

^rn  ttMtttxHfrfif  hr'  tixxa  rnv  ^Mvuav,    De  Iside  et  Osiride,  C.  ^0. 
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moiiems,  n^lecting  altogether  the  divine  ground  of  thiiijgB, 
sup])06e  that  everything  can  be  explained  by  natural  causes. 
Both  these  views,  however,  in  and  by  themselves  are  alike 
partial  and  defective;  and  the  right  understanding  of  the 
matter  requires  that  both  should  be  combined."*  In  attempt- 
ing to  show  how  a  natural  phenomenon  may  be  a  sign  of  the 
future,  he  says,  ''  Divination  and  Physics  may  both  be  rig^t ; 
one  may  serve  to  point  out  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  a  phenomenon;  the  other  to  discover  the  higher  end 
which  it  is  intended  to  subserve.*'!  "  They  who  suppose  that 
the  significancy  of  signs  is  nullified  by  the  discovery  of  natural 
causes,  forget  that  their  argument  against  the  signs  of  the 
gods  apply  also  to  those  invented  by  human  art ;  since  in  the 
latter  case,  too,  one  thing  is  made  by  human  contrivance  to 
serve  as  the  sign  of  another  ;  lights,  for  example,  to  serve  as 
beacons,  sun-dials  to  indicate  time,  and  the  like." 

This  distinction  of  the  natural  from  the  divine,  in  a  matter, 
however,  which  was  the  joint  work  of  both,  was  «nployed  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  Plutarch,  for  the  purpose  of  so  defend- 
ing the  divinity  of  the  oracles,  as  to  avoid,  at  the  same  time, 
all  superstitious  representations.  While  some  were  of  opinion 
that  the  god  himself  dwelt  in  the  prophetess  at  the  Delphic 
shrine,  and,  employing  her  as  his  blind  instrument,  spoke 
through  her  mouth  and  suggested  every  word  she  uttored; 
others  took  advantage  of  this  opinion,  and,  ridiculing  tiie 
doctrine  of  such  a  divine  influence  on  the  human  soul, 
and  the  very  idea  of  inspiration,  turned  the  whole  into 
jest.f  They  laughed  at  the  bad  verses  of  the  Pythoness, 
and  inquired  why  it  was  that  the  oracles,   once  given  in 

*  "OSfy  &fit^oripoie  i  >Jyo(  iiitns  vou  ^^o9n»ofris  i^rt,  rug  /Mf  r«  l«*  tS  umi 
v(p*   evy   ro7s   ll  re  f|   £v  xeu   ^t  tSt   dyifoov^n   S  iraifaXtlxoufn*     De   dellBOtll 

oracalorum,  c.  47. 

f  '£x»Ai;t  V  wTiv  »ai  rof  ^09tjc«f  iirtroy^tivuv  nai  rif  fidmf,  T»y  /ulv  rilif 
ectrtetv,  rov  %i  ro  rikot  xakHf  ixXa/jb^tavras'  v^xur*  yetp  rSf  ft*v  l»  rmn 
yiyavi  xed  Tuf  iri(pvxif  ^tot^n^eUf  r^  Vi  iff  eg  ft  yiyon  luti  iriis  9'i^u»t  ^tmfii0m» 
Pericles,  c.  7. 

X  The  sarcasm  in  Lacian's  dialogue,  Zwg  ikiyx»fMv»f,  may  serve  as  an 
example.  "  What  the  poets  say,  when  possessed  by  the  Mases,  is  true. 
But  when  forsaken  by  the  goddesses,  and  left  to  sing  for  themselves, 
they  are  at  a  loss,  and  contradict  what  they  had  said  before ;  so  that 
one  must  excuse  them  if  they  perceive  not  the  truth  as  men,  when  the 
agency  has  left  them  which  had  previously  dwelt  in  them,  and  by 
which  they  invented.'* 
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poetry,  were  now  conveyed  in  prose.    But  Plutarch  sought 
to  combine  a  recognition  of  the  divine  causality  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  human  individuality  which  served  it 
as  an  organ.     By  distinguishing  in  the  oracles  the  divioe  ele- 
ment and  the  human,  he  attempted  in  this  case  also  to  deter- 
mine the  just  medium  between  superstition  and  infidelity. 
"  We  are  not  to  believe,"  says  he,  "  that  the  god  makes  the 
verses,  but  that,  after  he  has  communicated  the  moving  im- 
pulse, each  prophetess  is  moved  in  the  way  that  most  agrees 
with  her  peculiar  nature.*     For  let  us  suppose  the  oracles 
were  not  spoken,  but  delivered  in  writing ;  we  should  not,  I 
imagine,  in  that  case,  ascribe  to  the  god  the  strokes  of  the 
letters,  and  find  fault  with  him  because  the  writing  was  not  so 
beautiful  as  that  of  the  imperial  edicts.     Neither  the  language, 
nor  the  tone,  nor  the  expression,  nor  the  measure  of  the  verse, 
proceeds  finom  the  god ;  all  this  comes  from  the  woman.     The 
god  simply  communicates  the  intuitions,  and  kindles  up  a  light 
in  the  soul  with  regard  to  the  future."f     "  As  the  body  uses 
many  organs,  and  the  soul  uses  both  the  body  and  its  parts  as 
organs,  so  the  soul  in  this  instance  becomes  the  organ  of  the 
god.     But  the  iitness  of  an  organ  consists  in  its  answering,  by 
its  own  natural  powers,  the  purpose  of  him  who  employs  it  as 
the  means  of  representing  his  ideas.     This,  however,  it  cannot 
do  purely  and  without  adulteration.      It  cannot  represent 
them  as  they  exist  in  their  author's  mind.    Much  foreign  mat- 
ter is  neces^uily  mixed  up  with  them."  J    "  If  it  is  impossible," 
he  says  afterwards,  ^'to  force  lifeless  things,  which  remain 
unchanged,  to  uses  which  contradict  their  natural  character — 
as  a  lyre,  for  instance,   cannot  be  played  as  a  flute,  or  a 
trumpet  as  a  harp  ;  so  long  as  the  artistic  use  of  a  particular 
instrument  consists  precisely  in  its  being  used  conformably  to 
its  peculiar  character — then  it  is  really  impossible  to  say  how 
a  being,  possessed  of  a  soul   endowed  with  frt^e  will   and 
reason,  can  be  used  otherwise  than  agreeably  to  the  character, 
power,  or  nature  which  dwelt  in  him  before."     So,  according 
to  this  view,  the  difference  of  the  several  individualities  of 
character,  and  of  the  several  modes  of  culture,  will  invariably 

^^•^nTtlMf.    De  Pythise  oraculis,  c.  7. 

f  *^xii*9s  ftnag  rhs  ^»rretri»s  Tx^iffTfi^t  xeu  (^vi  tv  tvi  ^uyvk  VftiU  'X%i\  <r« 

//»XA#».  J  De  Pytblae  oracuVis,  c.  ^\. ' 
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show  themselves  in  the  mode  of  manifestation  which  the 
inspiring  agency  of  the  divine  causality  assumes  in  each  in* 
stance.  The  several  peculiarities  of  such  states  of  enthusiaflm 
{ivdovtriatriMc)  he  considers  to  arise  from  the  conflict  of  the 
two  tendencies, — ^the  movement  imparted  from  without,  and 
that  belonging  to  the  proper  nature  of  the  individual ;  just  as, 
when  a  body  &Ils  by  the  law  of  gravitation  to  the  earth,  a 
curvilinear  motion  is  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  it. 

By  this  speculative  mode  of  apprehending  the  popular  reli- 
gion, men  would  be  led,  moreover,  to  reduce  Polythnsm  to 
some  higher  unity  as  its  root.  The  recogpiition  of  an  original 
unity  being  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  ibr  reason.  Poly- 
theism either  proceeded  out  of  that  unity,  or  must  be  carried 
back  to  it.  Polytheism  felt  itself  continually  impelled  to 
derive  the  multitude  of  its  gods  from  one  original  essence. 
Now  the  speculative  mode  of  apprehension  could  not  frdl  to 
develop  the  consciousness  of  this  unity,  and  to  render  it  still 
more  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  clearly  the  rela- 
tion of  the  manifold  to  the  one.  Thus  had  Plato  long  before 
sought  to  reduce  Polytheism  to  some  such  higher  unity,  and 
had  derived  all  existence  ''  from  the  Creator  and  Father  of  the 
Universe,  who  is  hard  to  find,  and  whom,  when  found,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  known  to  all."  *  And  now  also,  in  the 
same  way,  this  new  philosophy  of  religion  rose  to  the  idea  of 
one  simple  original  essence,  exalted  above  all  plurality  and  all 
becoming ;  the  only  true  Being ;  unchangeable,  eternal  ;t  from 
whom  all  existence  in  its  several  gradations  has  emanated,-— 
the  world  of  gods,  as  nearest  akin  to  himself,  being  first  and  at 
the  head  of  all.  In  these  gods,  that  perfection,  which  in  the 
Supreme  essence  was  enclosed  and  unevolved,  is  expanded,  and 
becomes  knowable.  They  serve  to  exhibit  in  different  forms 
the  image  of  that  Supreme  essence,  to  which  no  one  can  rise 
except  by  the  loftiest  flight  of  contemplation,  and  after  it  has 
rid  itself  from  all  that  pertains  to  sense — from  all  manifbld- 
ness.  They  are  the  mediators  between  man  (amazed  and 
stupified  by  manifoldness)  and  the  Supreme  Unity.  A  fur- 
ther distinction  was  also  made  between  the  purely  spi- 
ritual, invisible  deities,  and  those  in  nearer  contact  with  the 

*  In  Timasus. 

f  £7;  atv  Wt  T^  fv*  'TO  ciu  frt<rXii^A>«i  ««)  fietev  wrt  ri  xecra   r^urait  Svrms  ^* 
Plutarch,  de  a'apad  Delphos,  c.  20. 
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world  of  sense,  by  whom  the  life  radiating  fix)m  the  Supreme 
essence  is  diffused  over  the  world  of  sense,  and  the  divine 
ideas,  as  &r  as  is  possible,  realized  in  it.  These  were  the 
manifest  gods ;  *  the  gods  in  the  process  of  becoming ;  the 
Oeoi  yetnfrel  in  contradistinction  from  the  wy;  the  spirits 
who,  according  to  Plato,  animate  the  worlds.  In  this  way 
was  it  contrived  to  maintain  fast  the  position  of  the  old 
natural  religion,  which  confined  itself  to  the  intuitions  of 
nature,  and  to  unite  it  to  the  recognition  of  a  supreme 
original  essence,  and  of  an  invisible  spiritual  world,  to  which 
man's  spirit  strove  to  ascend  from  the  sensuous  things  that  had 
hitherto  enslaved  it.  Accordingly  there  resulted  two  different 
stages  of  religion — that  of  the  multitude,  with  minds  amazed  at, 
and  taken  up  with,  the  manifold,  who  occupied  themselves  with 
none  but  those  mediate  deities  who  were  less  remote  from 
them ;  and  that  of  the  spiritual  men,  living  in  contemplation, 
who  rise  above  all  that  is  sensuous,  and  soar  upwards  to  the 
supreme  original  essence.  Hence  again  arose  two  different 
positions  in  respect  to  divine  worship — the  purely  spiritual  posi- 
tion, which  suited  to  the  relation  of  the  original  essence,  as 
exalted  above  all  contact  with  the  sensible  world ;  and  that  of 
sensuous  worship,  which  is  adapted  to  the  relation  of  those  gods 
who  are  more  closely  connected  with  the  world  of  sense.  It 
is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  following  remark  is  made 
in  the  work  on  '  Offerings,'  which  is  usually  quoted  as  the 
work  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana :  "  We  shall  render  the  most 
appropriate  worship  to  the  deity,  when  to  that  God  whom  we 
call  The  First,  who  is  one  and  separate  from  all,  and  after 
whom  we  recognise  the  others,  we  present  no  offerings  what- 
ever ;  kindle  to  him  no  fire,  dedicate  to  him  no  sensible  thing ; 
for  he  needs  nothing,  even  of*  all  that  natures  mcnre  exalted 
than  ours  could  give.  The  earth  produces  no  plant,  the  air 
nourishes  no  animal,  there  is  in  short  nothing,  which  would 
not  be  impure  in  his  sight.  In  addressing  ourselves  to  him, 
we  must  use  only  the  higher  Word, — that,  I  mean,  which 
is  not  expressed  by  the  mouth, — the  silent  inner  word  of 
the  spirit."  Even  prayer,  expressed  in  words,  he  would 
say^  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  that  original  essence,  so  ex- 
alted above  all  that  is  of  sense ;  ''  and  from  the  most  glorious 

*  ettfi  ^vi^M  as  coBtradistiiiguisbed  from  the  o^mus  . 
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of  all  beings  we  most  seek  for  blessiDgs  by  that  which  Is 
most  glorious  in  ourselves.  And  that  is  the  spirit  which  needs 
no  organ."  *  This  highest  position  of  spiritual  worship,  as 
addressing  itself  to  the  Supreme  essence,  was  set  up  as  a 
rival  of  Christianity,  and  as  a  means  of  dispensing  with  it. 

We  must  not,  however,  transfer  to  this  Supreme  essence 
of  the  new  Platonic  philosophy  of  religion,  the  Christian  con- 
cation  of  God  as  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  The 
fundamental  position  of  the  ancient  world — in  life  the  deifica- 
tion of  nature,  in  science  the  separation  of  the  divine  and 
human — appears  again  prominently  and  distinctly  in  this  final 
ahaping  of  philosophical  thought  with  which  that  position  ended. 
It  belonged  to  the  lofty  dignity  of  that  Supreme  essence,  that, 
wrapt  in  its  transcendent  perfection,  it  could  enter  into  no 
contact  with  the  sensible  world ;  consequently,  the  only  wor- 
ship worthy  of  it  is  the  contemplation  of  the  spirit  raised 
above  all  that  is  sensible ;  and  this,  therefore,  was  contrasted 
with  practical  life,  as  with  a  subordinate  position.  This  con- 
ception, however,  of  spiritual  worship  is  as  distinct  from  the 
Christian  view  of  it,  as  the  conception  of  the  Supreme  essence 
itself  is.  In  the  height  of  its  speculations  this  philosophy  of 
religion  proceeded  to  still  further  refinement  on  the  conception 
of  Supreme  essence.  In  Plato  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
what  he  says  of  the  idea  of  the  absolute — the  good  in  itself, 
exalted  above  all  beingf — from  what  he  says  of  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  the  Father  of  the  Universe.  J  But  the  new  Platonists 
substituted  the  idea  of  the  absolute  for  the  Supreme  essence 
itself — as  the  first,  simplest  principle  which  is  anterior  to  all 
existence ;  of  which  nothing  determinate  can  be  predicated ; 
to  which  no  consciousness,  no  self-contemplation  can  be 
ascribed;  inasmuch  as  to  do  so  would  imm^iately  imply  a 
duality,  a  distinction  of  subject  and  object.  This  Supreme 
entity  can  be  known  only  by  an  intellectual  intuition  of  the 
spirit,  transcending  itself,  and  emancipating  itself  from  its 
own  limits.  §     Now  this  mere  logical  tendency,  by  means  of 

*  In  Ensebins  Praeparat.  evangel.  1.  IV.  c.  13 ;  and  Porphyry  de  absfi- 
nentia  carnis,  1.  II.  s.  34,  who  cites  these  words  of  Apollooias  of  TyasSy 
and  busies  himself  with  explaining  and  applying  them. 

t  In  the  Republic.  |  In  the  Timsus  and  Philebus. 

§  As  PlotinuS  says  :  Tr,s  yvvaMS  %m  vov  taIv  sXXwv  ytyifofiiimf  ««u  T^  fS 
yai/y  yj'yveua'xsiv  ivpautivuVy  vTu^^ifii^KOi  tout*  t«|V  tov  v«u  ^vrtv.^  tin  av  aXiV««<r«  ji 
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which  men  thought  to  arrive  at  the  conception  of  such  an 
absolute,  the  ov,  was  united  with  a  certain  mysticism,  which, 
by  a  transcendent  state  of  feeling,  conununicated,  as  it  were, 
to  this  abstraction  what  the  mind  would  receive  as  a  reality. 
The  absorption  of  the  spirit  into  that  super-existence  {to 
iniKBiva  rfig  ohtrlac)^  so  as  to  be  entirely  identified  with  it,  or 
such  a  revelation  of  the  latter  to  the  spirit  raised  above  itself, 
was  regarded  as  the  highest  end  which  the  spiritual  life  could 
reach.  And  this,  Porphyry  relates,  was  once  experienced  by 
himself,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year;  though  by  his  teacher, 
Plotinus,  four  times.* 

By  virtue  of  the  gradations  in  the  evolution  of  the  chain  of 
existence,  from  the  transcendent  original  down  to  the  world  of 
sense,  and  by  virtue  of  a  symbolical  interpretation  connected 
with  this  doctrine,  it  was  made  possible  to  spiritualize  and  to 
appropriate  every  part  of  the  existing  culttis.  Thus,  e.g., 
the  rhetorician  Dio  Chrysostom,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Phidias  the  following  defence  of 
images  of  the  gods :  ^^  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  would  be 
better  for  men  simply  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  that  there  should  be  no  images  at  all.  All  these 
the  man  of  reason  worships,  and  believes  that  he  beholds 
froxa.  afar  the  blessed  gods.  But  love  to  the  gods  makes 
every  one  rejoice  to  be  able  to  honour  them  near  at  hand, 
since  now  he  can  approach  and  touch  them,  offer  to  them 
with  implicit  l^th,  and  crown  them.  Indeed,"  he  says, 
^^  it  is  a  part  of  human  nature  to  endeavour  to  make  present 
before  our  senses  the  absent  objects  of  our  love.  Hence 
the  Barbarians,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  arts,  were  obliged 
to  transfer  their  worship  to  other,  certainly  &r  less  appro- 
priate  objecte-to  mountains,  tr«4,  and  stone8."t  Similar 
arguments  are  employed   by  Porphyry  in  justification   of 

Wi^Xn  AB^if*  Anecdota  grseca,  ed,  VilloisoD.  Venet.  1781.  T.  II 
p.  287'. 

♦  Thus  Porphyry  relates  of  him  in  the  accoort  of  his  life :  'E^avn 
ucuMf  i  ^tis  i  f^nrt  [M^fti  fAn*ri  rtvet  thiav  <;^wV)  V9r\^  ^)  vtftJy,  xa)  vav  re  voifrif 
tifpfiifH'  aSlk  9»)  iyt^  HirtJ^  Xiyv  9'ktirm^mi  m)    ImBfhtu :  and  of  Plotinus 

he  says,  it  was  his  highest  aim  Im^timi  ««i  itiXmiom  rif  M  ira^t  Sif ,  and 
four  times,  during  his  abode  with  Porphyry,  he  had  attained  to  this, 

t  See  uio  Chrysostom's  remarkable  discourse  on  the  kno^Ve^^  ^1 
the  gods.    Ont  ill.  ed.  Beiske,  II.  Vol.  I.  p.  405  et  «e(\. 
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image- worship.*  ^'  By  images  addressed  to  sense  the  an^ 
cients  represented  God  and  his  powers — ^by  the  visible  they 
typified  the  invisible  for  those  who  had  learned  to  read  in 
these  types,  as  in  a  book,  a  treatise  on  the  gods.  We  need 
not  wonder  if  the  ignorant  consider  the  images  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  wood  or  stone ;  for  just  so,  they  who  are 
ignorant  of  writing  see  nothing  in  monuments  but  stone, 
nothing  in  tablets  but  wood,  and  in  books  but  a  tissue  of 
papyrus.'* 

Thus  then  this  spiritualizing  apprehension  of  the  old  poly- 
theistic religion,  moulded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, so  &LT  as  this  extended  its  influence  unto  the  religious 
consciousness,  had  gone  on  forming  itself  as  a  means  of  con- 
ciliation between  superstition  and  unbelief.  And  this  it  had 
done  independently  of  the  influence  of  Christianity.  For  we 
find  this  direction  of  mind  already  fully  developed  in  Plutarch, 
and,  when  he  wrote,  Christianity  certainly  had  as  yet  produced 
no  influence  on  the  spiritual  atmosphere  at  large.  But  a  new 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  old  religion,  in  which  men  had  lon^  been 
striving  with  all  their  might  to  keep  up  the  breath  of  life,  had  to 
be  awakened  by  this  philosophy  of  religion,  now  that  the  ancient 
rites  were  threatened  with  destruction  by  Christianity  with  its 
new  and  positive  religious  interest.  And  thus  there  arose  out 
of  those  already  existing  ideas  a  new  polemical  and  apologetic 
direction,  which  had  for  its  end  the  preservation  of  the  rotten 
fabric  of  paganism.  Artificial  and  violent  expedients,  how- 
ever, cannot  long  help  any  cause ;  and  this  effort,  often  but  too 
artificial,  but  ill  concealed  the  untenable  character  of  the 
religion  which  men  were  labouring  to  uphold.  By  such 
means  these  philosophical  refiners  of  religion  were  themselves 
preparing  many  a  weapon  of  assault  against  the  popular 
religion,  of  which,  in  after  ages,  the  Christians  skilfully  availed 
themselves.  Plutarch  even,  at  his  early  date,  employed  the 
doctrine  of  demons,  as  intermediate  beings  between  gods  and 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  traditions  of  the  popular 
religion,  and  vindicating  the  dignity  of  the  gods — transferring 
from  the  latter  many  things  to  these  intermediate  beings,  who, 
he  maintained,  had  been  confounded  with  the  others.*]"     Ac- 

*  In  Eusebius  Prscparat  evangel.  1.  III.  c.  7. 
/  Platarch,  de  defectu  oraculoTOxn,  c.  12  et  seq. 
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cording  to  Plutarch's  doctrine,  these  demons,  half  related  to 
the  gods,  half  to  men,  serve  as  the  means  of  interconrse  be- 
tween both.*  But  among  these  demons  also  he  supposed  that 
a  graduated  subordination  prevailed,  according  as  the  divine 
or  the  sensuous  element  f  predominated  in  them.  Where  the 
latter  was  the  case,  it  gave  rise  to  malignant  demons,  with 
violent  desires  and  passions ;  and  to  conciliate  these,  and  to  avert 
their  evil  influences,  was  the  design  of  many  of  the  noisier  and 
ruder  forms  of  worship.  Such,  too,  were  those  which  had  given 
rise  to  human  sacrifices.  In  this  idea  Porphyry  concinrred,  and 
represented  these  demons  as  impure  beings  akin  to  matter,  which 
according  to  the  Platonists  is  the  origin  of  all  evil.  These  are 
they  that  delight  in  bloody  offerings,  for  thereby  their  sen- 
suous desires  are  gratified ;  these  prompt  to  all  evil  impulses ; 
they  draw  men  fipom  the  worship  of  the  gods  by  pretending  to 
be  such  themselves,  and  thereby  they  give  rise  to  unworthy 
opinions  concerning  the  deities,  and  concerning  the  Supreme 
God  himself.  Their  delusive  arts  have  been  success^!  from 
of  old.  Hence  those  unworthy  and  indecent  notions  and 
stories  of  the  gods,  which  are  current  among  the  multitude, 
and  have  received  countenance  even  from  poets  and  philoso- 
phers. J  It  is  easy  to  see  how  greatly  such  explanations 
would  assist  the  Christians  in  their  attacks  on  the  popular 
religion ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  same  representations, 
adc^ted  by  opposite  views,  and  modified  in  different  forms, 
might  be  seized  upon,  sometimes  for  the  defence,  sometimes 
for  the  assault,  of  paganism. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  religious  knowledge  and 
religious  life  should  make  progress  among  the  people  by  means 
of  explanations  which  to  them  must  have  been  unintelli- 
gible. The  people  adhered  closely  to  the  external  forms  of 
their  worship;  they  clung  firmly  to  that  old  superstition 
which  it  was  attempted  to  reanimate,  without  troubling  them- 
selves about  more  spiritual  views.  Accordingly  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus  could  truly  say  §  that  ''  a  few  only  share  this 
philosophical  view  of  religion.     But  the  many  who  are  desti- 

*  What  seemed  incompatible  with  the  exalted  dignity  of  the  gods 

was  transierred  to  them,  vaura  Xur0wyc7f  St«i>  ivart^ivrtSf  ilt^irt^  vxti^irmi 
xma  ym»iAfAaTiv9t,  f  The  vrecBfiTixav  and  dXoyof. 

X  In  Eusebius  PrsBparat.  evangel.  1.  IV.  c.  21,  22. 
§  Archseol.  1.  II.  e.  20,  near  the  end. 
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tute  of  philosophical  culture  usually  understand  those  mythi- 
cal stories  in  the  worst  possible  way ;  and  one  of  two  things 
is  the  case :  either  the  gods  are  despised  for  taking  an  ihterest 
in  such  pitiable  affairs,  or  else  men  abandon  themselves  to 
the  worst  abuses,  because  they  iind  the  same  practised  among 
their  gods." 

Again,  inseparable  from  that  stage  of  progress  at  which  the 
ancient  world  stood,  with  its  lingering  zeal  for  civil  liberty — 
not  wholly  freed  however  from  narrow  ^oism— was  a  certain 
aristocratic  spirit.  This,  as  we  have  alre^y  seen,  made  itself 
felt  in  religion.  The  higher  religious  pomt  of  view,  which 
necessarily  supposed  philosophical  culture,  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  multitude ;  they  seemed  as  it  were  excluded  from 
the  higher  life,  and  incapable  of  religion  except  in  the  form 
of  superstition.  The  great  body  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics 
were  considered  as  unsusceptible  of  that  higher  life  which 
alone  answered  to  man's  true  dig^ty,* — as  abandoned  to 
common  life.')'  Flatonism  was  itself  infected  with  this  aristo- 
cratic spirit  of  Antiquity,  and  by  it  the  stage  of  science,  at 
which  alone  it  was  possible  to  rise  to  pure  truth  in  religion, 
was  opposed  to  that  of  opinion  (^J£a)  among  the  multitude 
{pi  TToXXo/),  where  the  true  must  ever  be  mixed  up  with  the 
^Ise.  Accordingly,  it  by  no  means  fell  within  the  aim  of 
this  new  philosophy  of  religion  to  elevate  the  people  to 
any  higher  stage  of  religious  development ;  —  for  which, 
indeed,  it  was  destitute  of  the  requisite  means.  Plotinus, 
therefore,  distinguishes  two  different  states,  that  of  the  noble- 
minded  (the  (nrovlaioL)  and  that  of  the  gross  multitude  (the 
TToXXoi.)  None  but  the  former  attain  to  the  Highest ;  the 
others  remain  behind,  conversant  with  the  merely  human  (the 
opposite  to  the  Divine).  And  even  at  this  stage  of  common 
life,  it  is  necessary  again  to  distinguish  those  who,  in  some 
sort,  take  an  interest  and  part  in  virtue,  frt)m  the  wretched 
mass,  the  day-lal)ourers, — tlie  better  class  of  whom  even  are 
necessarily  engrossed  with  the  care  of  providing  for  the  daily 
wants  of  life ;  the  rest,  nowever,  abandon  themselves  to  all 
that  is  vile.J     It  was  not  till  the  word  tliat  went  forth  from 

f  Olf  ykf  otwT  t^trtihtuffen  ret  rrif  d^irns   ^aivret  fiiot  ^eifttvffeit  3  Sf}ri««f. 

Aristoteles  Polit.  1.  III.  c.  5. 

X  ^Qt  ^trroi  0  it^atit  (iios,  h  fiiv  rtn$  ff'Tcv^aitiff  e  ^i  roTg  iroXkoTs  tSv  &»dM»- 
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the  carpenter's  lowly  roof  had  been  published  by  fishermen 
and  tent-makers,  that  these  aristocratic  notions  of  the  ancient 
world  could  be  overthrown. 

As  usually  happens  at  epochs  of  transition,  the  particular 
intellectual  tendencies  whose  aim  it  is  to  maintain  the  old  are 
often  forced  to  pass  beyond  it,  and  so  of  themselves  &cilitate 
the  reception  of  the  new,  whose  development  they  were  designed 
to  prevent.  And  such  was  the  case  now  with  this  philosophy 
of  religion,  relatively  to  the  old  world  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  Christianity  on  the  other.  While  the  new  Platonism  was 
labouring  to  preserve  and  defend  the  former,  it  yet  contributed 
of  itself  to  excite  deeper  religious  wants,  which  sought  satis- 
faction in  something  better.  It  set  afloat  religious  ideas,  in 
which  there  dwelt  a  power  unknown  to  those  who  first  gave 
utterance  to  them,  and  which  could  not  ^lil  to  prepare  a 
way  by  which  Christianity  might  introduce  itself  into  the  cul- 
ture of  the  times.  Thus  the  influence  which  this  particular 
mental  direction  exercised  on  religious  life  called  forth  a  long- 
ing which  tended  to  a  diflerent  end  from  what  it  purposed. 
But  at  the  same  time  this  undefined  longing,  unaccompanied 
with  any  clear  consciousness  of  its  import,  exposed  ardent 
minds  to  many  dangerous  delusions  so  long  as  the  satisfying 
object  was  yet  to  be  found.  Accordingly  this  state  of  feeling 
called  forth  a  host  of  fanatics,  and  procured  for  them  a  hearing. 

Accordingly  at  this  date  the  Roman  empire,  which  still 
comprised  the  East  and  the  West,  was  full  of  men  who  wan- 
dered from  country  to  country  boasting  of  divine  revelations 
and  supernatural  powers — men  in  whom,  as  is  usual  in  such 
times  of  religious  ferment,  the  « e/^deception  of  fanaticism  was 
mixed  with  more  or  less  of  intentional  fraud.  For  an  instance 
we  may  mention  Alexander  of  Abonoteichus,  in  Fontus,  whose 
life  Lucian  has  written  with  his  usual  satire,  and  who  every- 
where, from  Fontus  to  Rome,  found  believers  in  his  pretended 
arts  of  magic  and  soothsaying,  and  was  reverenced  and  con- 
sulted as  a  prophet  even  by  the  most  exalted  individuals. 
To  a  better  class  among  these  men  belonged  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana,  so  famous  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  form  any  certain  judgment  of  his  character. 
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80  imperfect  are  our  means  of  information.  Thoee  who  like 
Philostratus  (at  the  close  of  the  second  century),  attempted, 
with  their  marvellous  stories,  to  paint  him  as  a  hero  of  the 
old  popular  religion,  have  done  most  to  injure  his  reputation 
with  posterity.  He  seems  to  have  travelled  about,  seeking  to 
reanimate  religious  faith ;  but,  by  furnishing  food  to  a  pra- 
rient  curiosity  about  matters  that  must  for  ever  remain  hidden 
from  man,  he  at  the  same  time  promoted  fanaticism.  He 
declaimed  against  a  superstition  which,  by  leading  men  to 
suppose  that  offerings  and  sacrifices  could  purchase  impunity 
for  crime,  served  as  a  prop  for  superstition :  he  taught  that 
without  virtue  and  morality  no  kind  of  outward  worship  is 
pleasing  to  the  gods.  He  spoke  against  the  cruel  gladiatorial 
shows ;  and  when  the  Athenians,  who  were  celebrating  such 
games,  invited  him  to  the  public  assembly,  he  replied  that  he 
could  not  tread  on  a  spot  stained  by  the  shedding  of  so  much 
human  blood,  and  wondered  the  eods  did  not  forsake  the 
Acropolis.  When  the  president  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
refused  the  privilege  of  initiation  to  Apollonius  of  Tyana^  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Hierophant  meant  honestly,  and 
regarded  Apollonius  as  a  magician,  who  dealt  in  unlawfuLarts, 
or  whether  he  was  not,  rather,  jealous  of  the  great  influence, 
unfavourable  to  the  priesthood,  which  Apollonius  exercised 
over  the  people.  For  his  influence  is  said  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  the  society  of  Apollonius  was  looked  upon  by  many 
as  a  greater  privilege  than  initiation  into  the  mysteries.  The 
words  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  concluded  all  his  prayen, 
and  in  which  he  summed  up  every  particular  request,  are  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man :  *'  Give  me,  ye  gods,  what  I  deserve."* 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  said  to  Iiave  obser>'ed,  that,  if  he 
belonged  to  the  good,  God  would  give  him  more  than  he  asked, 
therefore  more  than  he  desired.  Such  words  do  not  necessarily 
imply  a  spirit  of  self-exaltation  ;  by  them  he  simply-  intended 
to  express  his  conviction  that  prayer  can  avail  nothing  unles 
joined  with  a  virtuous  life ;  that  the  good  man  only  can  expect 
blessings  from  the  gods.  Still,  in  such  language,  we  cannot 
but  recognise  a  mode  of  judging  one's'  self,  quite  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  consoling  a  father  on  his  son*s  death, 

*  Aoinri  fia  rm,  «^iiX«^i*«.    Philofitrat.  L  IV.  f  200,  ed.  Morell.  Vnvh 
1608,— c,  40,  f.  181,  ed.  Olear. 
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vrhich  is  ascribed  to  Apollonius.  If  it  is  genuine,  it  afTotds 
us  an  insight  into  his  pantheistic  tendency.  At  all  events,  we 
recognise  in  it,  as  we  do  in  so  many  other  of  the  phenomena 
of  this  age,  the  pantheistic  element  into  which,  as  its  funda- 
mental unity,  the  decaying  system  of  Polytheism  was  passing.* 
In  this  letter  the  doctrine  is  advanced  that  birth  and  death 
are  only  in  appearance ;  that  which  separates  itself  from  the 
one  substance  (the  one  divine  essence),  and  is  caught  up  by 
matter,  seems  to  be  bom;  that,  again,  which  releases  itself 
from  the  bonds  of  matt^,  and  is  reunited  with  the  one  divine 
essence,  seems  to  die.  There  is  at  most  an  alternation  between 
becoming  visible  and  becoming  invisible.t  In  all  there  is, 
properly  speaking,  but  ^the  One  essence,  which  alone  acts  and 
suffers,  by  becoming  all  things  to  all — ^the  eternal  God,  whom 
men  wrong  when  they  deprive  him  of  what  properly  can  only  be 
attributed  to  him,  and  transfer  it  to  other  names  and  persons.;^ 
^*  How  can  we  grieve  for  one,  when  by  change  of  form,  not  of 
essence,  he  becomes  a  god  instead  of  a  man  ?"§  So  Plotinus, 
when  dying,  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  he  was  endeavouring 
to  restore  the  divine  in  man  to  the  divine  in  the  universe.  || 

There  was,  in  short,  everywhere  an  obvious  need  of  a  reve- 
lation from  heaven  to  give  to  inquiring  minds  that  assurance 
of  peace  which  they  were  unable  to  find  in  the  jarring  systems 
of  the  old  philosophy,  and  in  the  artificial  life  to  which  the 
old  religion  had  be^i  reawakened.  Even  that  zealous  cham- 
pion of  the  latter.  Porphyry,  testifies  to  this  deep-felt  necessity ; 
which,  leaning  on  the  authority  of  divine  responses,  he  pro- 
posed to  supply  by  his  Collection  of  Ancient  Oracles.  On 
this  point  he  says,1r  "  The  utility  of  such  a  collection  will  best 

*  Ep.  58  among  those  published  by  Olearius  in  the  Works  of  Philo- 
stratus. 

f  ^AvatTdt  oVhii;  dv^vog  r,  fAonov  iu/peUtt^  xa^avrto  ovSi  yxvifftg  ovhiyog  n  ftivay 
iu^gtt'  ro  fjttv  ykf  i|  oiriets  TfaTh  tig  ^vrn  thol^t  yivierts'  to  Ss  ix  (putrtus  U( 
tiaimv  xMTOt  rtutra  Baimvos* 

+  T«ir  tr^s^Tti*  oi/ffiuv,  ii  In  fAovfi  ^01%7'rai  ««2  ^aer^Ht  ira^t  XnofUvi^  4rayr«, 
^ig  euii»s,  eyofjuivt  Ti  xeu  vr^^ffuxois  ilipm,tpovfc{vyi  to  /S/od,  ahtxovfAivt)  Tt, 

§  Tpo'Tov  fAira^ffu  xec)  ov%)  ipiffius* 

II  ricj^MP^Sai  ro  it  fiftTt  ^Tov  etvaiyuv  ^fog  to  if  tS  iravr}  BtTov,  Porpbyr. 
vit.  Plotin.  c.  2. 

JUifii  Ttie  U  XoyiMv  p\oao^iecs  in  Euseb.  Prseparat.  1.  IV.  c.  7,  near  the 
:  "Hy  y  tj(^%t  M^lXuetv  A  o-vvayttyv  ftaXdOTx  ttrovToii  erot  vi^i  tviv  dXiOfiam 
4v)/Mi»<rtf  nv^ottri  iron  rijf  Ix  duwy  Wt^ayniag  Tv^ovrts  ifK^ravffiy  >,a^t7i^  <rtv« 
ur—tUts  2(«  TJ|y  Ttiif  Xi^avTwy  A^/o'trt^rof  }tietwn«iXioLV% 
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be  uiiderstood  bj  those  who,  feeliog  the  pain  of  craving^  after 
truth,  have  sometimes  wished  that  some  divine  manifeBtatioD 
might  be  imparted  to  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  set  all  their 
doubts  at  rest  by  trustworthy  information." 

The  life  of  such  a  person,  harassed  from  his  very  youth  with 
doubts,  unsettled  by  the  strife  of  opposite  opinions,  seeking  the 
truth  with  ardent  longing,  and  conducted  at  last,  by  this  kng 
unsatisfied  craving,  to  Christianity,  is  delineated  by  the  author 
of  a  sort  of  romance  (partly  philosophical  and  partly  religjous), 
belonging  to  the  second  or  third  century.  The  CiemenHne$ — 
which,  though  a  fiction,  is  clearly  a  fiction  drawn  firom  real 
life.  We  may  therefore  safely  appeal  to  it,  as  presenting  a 
true  and  characteristic  sketch,  which  doubtless  applied  to 
many  an  inquiring  spirit  of  those  times. 

Clement,  a  member  of  a  noble  Boman  &mily,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  thus  teUs 
his  own  story : — '^  From  my  early  youth  I  busied  myself  with 
doubts  of  this  kind,  which  had  found  entrance  into  my  soul  I 
hardly  know  how :  After  death  shall  I  exist  no  more,  and  wiU 
no  one  even  once  think  of  me,  since  infinite  time  sinks  all  human 
things  in  forgetfulness  ?  Will  it  be  just  the  same  as  if  I  had 
never  been  bom?  When  was  the  world  created,  and  what 
existed  before  the  world  was  ?  If  it  existed  from  all  eternity, 
then  it  will  continue  to  exist  always.  If  it  had  a  beginning, 
it  will  likewise  have  an  end.  And  after  the  end  of  the  worid, 
what  will  there  be  then  ?  what,  perhaps,  but  the  silence  of 
death !  Or  probably  something  will  then  be  of  which  no  coit- 
ception  can  be  formed  at  present.  Incessantly  haimted,"  he 
proceeds,  '^  by  such  thoughts  as  these,  which  came  I  know  not 
whence,  I  was  sorely  troubled,  so  that  I  grew  pale  and  emaciated 
— and,  what  was  most  terrible,  whenever  I  strove  to  get  rid  of 
these  anxious  questionings  as  useless,  I  only  experienced  a 
renewal  of  my  sufferings  in  an  aggravated  degree,  which  ooca- 
sioned  me  the  greatest  distress.  I  was  not  aware  that  in  these 
reflections  I  had  a  friendly  companion  who  was  leading  me  to 
eternal  life,  as  I  afterwards  learned  by  experience ;  and  I  th^ff^^ 
the  great  Disposer  of  all  for  granting  me  such  guidance,  ednoe 
it  was  by  these  thoughts,  so  distressing  at  first,  that  I  was 
impelled  to  seek  till  I  found  what  I  needed.  And  when  I 
had  obtained  this,  then  I  pitied,  as  miserable  men,  those  whom 
before  in  my  ignorance  I  was  in  danger  of  estimating  as 
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moftt  happy.  As  then,  from  my  childhood,  I  was  constantly 
occupied  with  such  thoughts,  I  resorted  to  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers,  hoping  to  learn  there  some  certain  knowledge ; 
but  I  saw  nothing  but  the  building  up  and  the  tearing  down 
of  theories  —  contentimi  answered  by  contention:  at  one 
moment,  for  example,  proof  of  the  soul's  immortality  was 
triumphant,  then  again  its  mortality.  When  the  former  proof 
prevailed,  I  rejoiced  ;  when  the  latter,  I  was  depressed.  Thus 
was  I  driven  to  and  fro  by  different  opinions;  and  was 
forced  to  conclude  that  things  appear  not  as  th^  are  in  than- 
selvesy  but  as  they  happen  to  be  presented  on  this  or  that 
side.  My  brain  was  in  a  greater  whirl  than  ever,  and  I 
sighed  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart."  As  he  could  arrive  at 
no  fixed  and  certain  conviction  by  means  of  reason,  Clement 
now  resolved  to  seek  relief  by  another  method — by  visiting 
Egypt,  the  land  of  mysteries  and  apparitions,  and  seeking 
out  a  magician  who  might  smnmon  for  him  a  spirit  ftom  the 
other  world.  The  apparition  of  such  a  spirit  would  give 
him  intuitive  evidence  of  the  soul's  immortality.  No  argu- 
ments afterwards  would  be  able  to  shake  his  belief  in  what 
had  been  thus  made  certain  by  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 
But  the  advice  of  a  sensible  philosopher  dissuaded  him  from 
thus  seeking  the  truth  by  forbidden  arts,  to  which  if  he  were 
to  resort,  he  could  never  again  hope  to  enjoy  peace  of  con- 
science. In  this  state  of  mind,  full  of  doubts,  unsettled, 
inquiring,  distressed,  and  dee^dy  agitated,  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  gospel,  as  preached  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power — and  his  case  may  illustrate  that  of  many  others. 
If,  now,  we  review  our  previous  sketch  of  the  religious  state  of 
the  pagan  world,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  many  and  various 
antagonistic  elements  to,  and  also  points  of  union  with,  Chris- 
tianity; antagonistic  elements,  however,  which  were  capable 
of  becoming  points  also  of  union,  and  points  of  union  capable 
of  proving  antagonistic.  Opposed  to  Christianity,  stood  at  one 
and  the  same  time  that  despotism  of  the  powers  of  infidelity 
and  of  superstition.  The  might  of  irifidelity — ^the  understand- 
ing, which  denies  everything  above  nature,  the  nil  admirari 
wisdom — tot  itself  to  oppose  Christianity,  as  it  did  everything 
else  that  made  the  least  requisition  on  man's  religious  nature. 
By  all  who  had  followed  this  direction,  Chnstianity  was 
placed  under  the  same  cat^poiy  with  the  worst  ionn&  ^i  %axi».- 
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ticism  and  superstition.  But  there  was  also  an  infiMU^ 
which  had  its  root  in  a  need  of  believing,  which,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  above  mentioned  of  Clement,  could  no 
longer  be  satisfied  by  anything  that  the  existing  state  of  the 
ancient  world  in  religion  and  philosophy  could  afford.  And 
such  an  unbelief  could  be  overcome  by  the  force  of  divine 
truth  in  the  gospel ;  infidelity  itself  became  here  a  preparatoiy 
influence  to  the  reception  of  Christianity.  On  the  other  band, 
the  supremacy  of  a  superstition  clinging  to  sense  opposed  the 
adoption  of  a  religion  which  proclaimed  the  worship  of  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  this  superstition  was  in  close  alliance 
with  the  old  religion,  which  had  lately  been  elevated  to  a  new 
authority  over  the  spirit  of  man.  But  that  authority  was 
something  unnatural, —  it  was  a  last  effort  of  expiring  life: 
and  at  the  root  of  the  prevailing  superstition  there  lay,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  the  most  part,  a  need  which  looked  for  satisiic- 
tion,  and  which  could  find  it  only  in  Christianity ; — the  need 
of  deliverance  from  the  deep-felt  schism  within — of  reconcilift- 
tiou  with  the  unknown  God,  after  which  a  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious longing  yearned  eagerly.  By  means  of  an  unconscious, 
undefined  craving  of  this  sort,  many  no  doubt  fell  victims 
to  artifice  and  fraud;  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  power 
exercised  by  such  means  over  the  minds  of  men  should  be 
overthrown  by  Christianity  before  it  could  pave  its  way  to 
their  hearts.  But  there  dwelt  in  the  gospel  a  power  to  con- 
found all  deceptive  arts,  and  through  every  delusive  show 
to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  man. 

Platonism  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity,  by  spiritualii- 
ing  the  religious  modes  of  thinking ;  by  bringing  back  poly- 
theism to  a  certain  unity  of  divine  consciou^iess ;  by  awaken- 
ing many  ideas  closely  allied  to  Christianity,  as,  for  example, 
tlie  idea  of  a  redemption  under  the  notion  of  a  deliverance 
from  the  v\rf — from  the  blind  power  (i.e.)  of  nature  opposed 
to  the  divine  ;*  of  an  elevation  to  a  state  of  divine  life  renooved 
beyond  the  influence  of  natural   powers. f      But  even   that 

*  Of  attraction  and  repulsion,  of  ever^*  description  of  yenrum,  the 

oiyctlTivTov. 

t  We  may  mention  here  also  the  idea  of  an  aJvvtos  ^aw,  irhich  God 
possesses.  Plutarch,  de  Islde  etOsiride,  c.  1.  The  idea  of  a  kingdom 
of  God,  depending  on  the  condition  that  the  divine  element  in  man  gains 
the  supremacy ;  in  the  language  of  Psammon,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  ^ 
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which  is  best  suited  to  form  a  preparatory  position  may  also  be 
t^asily  converted  into  one  of  fierce  hostility,  when  it  attempts 
to  maintain. the  old  against  the  higher  principle  which  has  pre- 
sented itself.  Accordingly  in  Platonism  we  still  discern  the 
spirit  of  the  old  world,  though  pr^nant  also  with  foreign 
elements.  It  was  especially  that  humility  of  knowledge  and 
that  renunciation  of  self  wlach  Christianity  required  that  Neo- 
Platonism  could  not  bring  itself  to  acquiesce  in.  It  could  not 
be  induced  to  sacrifice  its  philosophical,  aristocratic  notions,  to 
a  religion  which  proposed  to  make  the  higher  life  a  common 
possession  for  all  mankind.  The  religious  eclecticism  of  this 
direction  of  mind  was  naturally  ill-disposed  to  the  exclusive 
supremacy  of  a  religion  that  would  allow  of  no  rival,  but 
would  subject  all  to  itself.  Yet  this  philosophy  of  religion 
found  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  ideas  and  wants  it  had 
awakened  £rom  leading  beyond  itself,  and  to  Christianity. 
Platonism,  it  is  true,  revived  the  faith  in  a  superterrestrial 
nature  and  destination  of  the  spirit ;  but  the  way  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  reduced  to  the  ideas  of  an 
eternity  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  soul's  preexistence,  was  united 
with  the  transmigration  of  souls,  failed  to  satisfy  the  universal 
religious  wants  of  mankind.^  If,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
— which,  however,  ultimately  applied  only  to  such  souls  as 
had  by  philosophy  attained  to  the  intuition  of  truth — if  even 
those  souls  which,  having  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
bonds  of  their  earthly  existence,  were  able  to  rise  to  a  life 
wholly  above  sense,  wholly  divine,  must  yet,  after  a  certain 
time,  yield  again  to  the  force  of  destiny,  and  plunge  once 
more  into  the  cycle  of  earthly  existence ; — this  was  not  such 
an  expectation  as  could  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  human  man. 
And  it  is  therefore  easily  conceivable  what  power  the  procla- 
mation of  eternal  life,  in  the  Christian  sense,  must  have 
exercised  over  a  want  thus  excited  and  yet  left  unsatisfied.** 

This  school  itself  then  could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  opposite 
views:   on  the  one  side  were  those  who  continued  to  hold 

time  of  Alexander  the  Great, — *'Oti  «•«»«;  m^^woi  licc^iXtvevren  ItI  Stw' 

ri  ya^  ol^w  iv  Ixarrtf  xai  x^arevv,  Btiop  irriv.       In  the  Life  of  Alexander, 

c.  27,  near  the  end. 

*  We  have  an  illustration  of  it  in  Justin  Martyr's  account  of  his  own 
religions  histonr,  at  the  beginning  of  his  dialogue  with  Try^ho,  ^W(% 
he  relates  how  he  was  Jed  ffom  Platonism  to  embrace  C\it\^\^\\.^ . 
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this  position  in  hostility  to  Christianity ;  on  the  other,  thoie  to 
whom  it  proved  a  point  of  transition  to  Christianity.  But 
then,  again,  the  latter  were  exposed  to  a  peculiar  danger. 
Their  earlier  prejudices  might  react  in  such  a  way  as  to  per- 
vert their  mode  of  apprehending  and  of  shaping  Christian  truth ; 
so  that  unconsciously  they  took  ^ith  them  much  foreign  matter 
derived  from  their  previous  opinions. 


Religiotis  Condition  of  the  Jewish  People. 

In  the  midst  of  the  nations  addicted  to  the  deification  of 
nature  in  the  form  either  of  Polytheism  or  of  Pantheism,  we 
see  a  people  among  whom  the  faith  in  one  Almighty  God,  the 
absolutely  free  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  wa«  propa- 
gated, not  as  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  the  priests,  but  as  a  com- 
mon possession  for  all,  as  the  central  animating  principle  of  a 
whole  people  and  state.  And  necessarily  connected  ^vith  the 
faith  in  an  All-holy  God  was  the  recognition  of  a  holy  law  as 
the  rule  of  life,  a  conviction  of  the  opposition  between  holiness 
and  sin — a  consciousness  which  the  aesthetic  position  of  the  old 
religion  of  Nature  (though  single  gleams  of  it  occasionally 
flashed  out)  was  unable  to  evolve  with  the  same  strength, 
clearness,  and  constancy.  This  difference  between  the  Hebrew 
people  and  other  nations  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  refute  every 
attempt  which  may  be  made  to  ascribe  a  similar  origin  to  th* 
Jewish  as  to  other  national  religions.  It  is  a  fact  itliat  bears 
Tvitness  to  the  revelation  of  a  living  God,  to  whom  the 
religion  owed  both  its  existence  and  its  progressive  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  to  that  peculiar  course  of  discipline  whereby 
the  Jews  were  trained  to  be  the  instruments  by  which  tfau 
revelation  was  to  be  preserved  and  propagated.  A  Philo  might, 
^vith  good  reason,  say  of  this  people,  that  to  them  was  intrusted 
the  office  of  being  prophets  for  all  mankind ;  for  it  was  thdr 
destination,  as  distinct  from  the  nations  sunk  in  the  worship  of 
nature,  to  bear  witness  to  the  living  God.  The  revelations  and 
providences  vouchsafed  to  them  were  designed  for  the  whole 
human  race,  over  wliiph,  from  the  foundation  here  laid,  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  in  time  to  be  extended.  Theism  and 
the  Theocracy  must  be  embodied  in  an  outward  shape,  as  tf 
something  pertaining  exclusively  to  a  distinct  people,  in  order 
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that  from  the  shell  of  this  natioiial  form  there  might  issue 
a  kingdom  of  God  which  should  embrace  all  mankind.  Yet 
as  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy  cannot,  by  external  forms  and 
rules,  be  realized  in  the  life  of  any  single  people,  nor  generally 
in  the  rude  stock  of  human  nature,  unennobled  and  persisting 
in  its  estrangement  from  God,  a  disproportion  inevitably 
arose  even  here  between  the  revealed  idea  and  its  outward 
manifestation ;  and  this  very  circumstance  contained  the  pro- 
phecy of  a  future  reconciliation.  The  idea  must  strive  to  pass 
beyond  a  form  of  manifestation,  which  as  yet  does  not  fully 
answer  it,  towards  a  development  more  conformable  to  its 
essence  and  fulness ;  and  it  contains  in  itself  the  prophecy  of 
such  a  development.  If  history  generally  by  its  very  nature 
partakes  more  fully  of  the  prophetic  character  in  proportion  as 
there  dwells  in  it  a  pervading  reference  to  the  great  moments 
of  history — to  all  that  is  important  as  bearing  on  the  progress 
of  mankind  as  a  race ;  then  the  religion  and  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  must  in  a  preeminent .  degree  be  full  of  such 
prophetic  elements.  The  destinies  of  this  nation  were  so  over- 
ruled as  invariably  to  call  forth  a  still  stronger  consciousness 
of  that  schism  and  inward  disunion,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above,  and  of  a  longing  after  deliverance  from  it.  This  de- 
liverance is  identical  with  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  Theo- 
cracy, which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  promulgation  to 
all  nations  of  the  worship  of  the  living  God.  The  appear- 
ance of  him,  by  whom  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  who  is  the 
true  theocratic  King,  forms  therefore  the  focus  of  the  prophetic 
element,  which,  although  subsequently  unfolded  in  the  several 
prophecies  with  special  clearness  and  distinctness  of  vision,  is, 
nevertheless,  not  some  extraneous  element  superadded  to  the 
national  fiiith,  but  one  which  was  grounded  by  an  inherent 
necessity  in  the  whole  structure  of  the  national  worship  and 
history.  The  idea  of  the  Messiah  is  the  culminating  point  of 
this  religion,  to  which  all  the  scattered  rays  of  the  divine 
within  it  converge. 

While  the  religious  belief  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  suffered 
a  violent  shock  in  the  revolutions  which  these  nations  expe- 
rienced, the  innate  energy  of  the  theistic  faith  is  clearly 
manifested  in  the  vitality  with  which  it  preserved  itself  un- 
shaken amid  all  the  political  storms  that  agitated  the  Hebrew 
people.     Nay,  the  very  oppressions  they  suffered  wxv^et  \}afc 

vox.  I.  "^ 
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yoke  of  foreign  c<mquerois  did  but  serve  to  confirm  this  fidth, 
although  the  right  understanding  of  its  import  did  not  advance 
at  an  equal  pace.  But  as  everything  in  human  nature  that 
develops  itself  is  liable  to  the  corruption  that  is  inherent  in 
the  latter,  so  revealed  religion  could  not  escape  its  influence. 
Even  Christianity,  the  absolute  religion  of  humanity,  could  not 
be  exempt  from  this  necessity ;  only  it  possessed  the  power  of 
coming  forth  ennobled  from  the  conflict  with  these  corruptioiis 
by  making  use  of  them  to  free  itself  from  the  admixture  of 
foreign  elements.  This  power  did  not  reside  in  Judaism,  £»■ 
it  was  not  designed  to  endure  for  all  times  as  a  religion  in 
its  particular  form,  but  by  the  dissolution  of  this  form  to  make 
way  for  that  higher  creation  which  it  foretold.  If,  however, 
this  form,  instead  of  yielding  to  that  higher  development, 
should  seek  still  to  maintain  itself,  outliving  its  energies,  it 
must  drag  on  vtithout  vital  power.  And  here,  again,  we  shall 
see  that,  if  that  which  is  but  preparatory  in  its  design  fails  to 
imderstand  its  true  relation  to  the  whole  historical  develop- 
ment, and  attempts  to  assert  its  own  independence,  then  it 
invariably  becomes  an  opponent  of  that  higher  stage  which  it 
was  its  very  purpose  to  prepare  for. 

What  has  just  been  said  is  applicable  to  the  direction  of  tlie 
religious  spirit  which  governed  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish 
people.  With  them,  the  consciousness  of  being  God's  people, 
misapprehended  according  to  the  notions  of  their  fleshly  minds, 
served  but  to  foster  a  national  pride  of  which  it  had  become 
the  foundation.  Men  fastened  on  the  letter — the  letter  inter- 
preted by  the  contracted  views  of  minds  turned  only  on  the 
world.  They  clung  to  the  sensible  form  and  envelope,  and 
were  not  able  to  perceive  the  spirit  they  shrouded  and  the 
ideas  they  contained,  because  there  was  no  sensitive  congenial 
spirit  to  meet  the  divine  truth  as  it  was  offered.  The  sentence 
was  here  verified  which  our  Lord  himself  pronounced,  "  He  who 
has,  to  him  shall  be  given ;  and  he  who  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  even  that  wliicli  he  hath.*' 

The  consciousness  of  tlie  declining  condition  of  the  The- 
ocracy had,  it  is  true,  called  forth  a  deeper  yearning  after  the 
promised  epoch  of  its  glorious  restoration,  and  the  sense  of 
oppression  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  and  domestic  tyrants 
had  awakened  a  more  ardent  longing  for  the  Deliverer,  and 
the  appearance  of  Him  from  whom  that  glorious  restoratioD 
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was  to  proceed — the  promised  Messiah.  But  the  same  sordid 
views  which  led  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  natm«  of  the  The- 
ocracy generally  could  not  fidl  to  lead  to  a  misapprehension  of 
this  idea  also,  which  forms  the  central  point  towards  which  the 
whole  Theocracy  itself  had  tended.  The  worldly  interpre- 
tation of  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy,  and  of  the  religious  spirit 
generally  necessary,  made  them  unable  to  comprehend  the 
idea  of  the  Messiah  in  any  but  a  worldly  point  of  view.  As 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  bowed  down  by  the  sense  of 
temporal  much  more  than  of  spiritual  wretchedness,  degrada- 
tion, and  bondage,  it  was  chiefly  as  a  deliverer  from  the  former 
that  they  looked  and  yearned  for  the  Messiah.  Man's  love 
of  the  supernatural  took  here  altogether  a  worldly  shape; 
the  supernatural,  as  it  was  pictured  before  the  imagination 
of  the  worldly  heart,  was  but  a  fantastic  imitation  of  the 
natural  exaggerated  into  the  monstrous.  The  deluded  Jews, 
incapable  of  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  divine  things,  expected 
a  Messiah  who  should  employ  the  miraculous  power,  with 
which  he  was  to  be  divinely  armed,  in  the  service  of  their  earthly 
lusts ;  who  should  free  them  from  the  yoke  of  bondage,  exe- 
cute fearful  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  the  Theocratic  people, 
^d  make  them  the  masters  of  the  world  in  a  mnversal  empire, 
whose  glory  they  delighted  in  depicting  with  the  most  sensual 
images  that  the  wildest  &iicy  could  suggest. 

The  nation  was  destitute  of  guides  and  teachers  to  instruct 
th^n  in  the  nature  of  their  religion  and  of  the  Theocracy,  and 
to  undeceive  them  as  to  their  erroneous  fancies.  Most  of  their 
guides  were  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  men  who  only  confirmed 
the  people  in  their  fleshly  perverse  imaginations  and  in  the 
errors  to  which  they  led.  Great  mischief  had  particularly 
been  occaraoned  by  a  &jiatical  zealot,  Judas  of  Gamala,  or  the 
Galilaean,  who,  about  the  year  11  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
rose  up  to  oppose  the  census  or  registration  decreed  by  Augustus 
Caesar.  A  people,  who,  as  a  just  punishment  for  their  sins,  had 
already  forfeited  their  liberty,  and  were  about  to  forfeit  it  for 
ever; — such  a  people  were  invited  by  him  to  throw  off,  at 
once,  the  yoke  of  Roman  bondage.  He  urged  those  who  in 
disposition  were  very  far  from  serving  God  as  their  Lord  to 
acknowledge  Him  as  their  only  Lord,  and  to  endure  no  badge 
of  the  dominion  of  a  stranger  over  the  people  of  God.  While 
others  were  for  waiting  till  deliverance  ehoiild  be  \reo\\s^\s^ 
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the  power  of  God,  through  the  Messiah^  he,  on  the  contraiyy 
demanded  that  they  should  themselves  lay  the  first  hand  to  the 
work.  God,  said  he,  will  help  those  only  who  do  their  own 
part ;  but  by  this  he  meant  nothing  else  than  the  resistance  of 
human  will  to  a  power  placed  by  God's  appointment  over  a 
people  that  had  not  understood  its  vocation,  and  had  been 
un&ithful  to  it ;  and  who,  by  their  very  way  of  thinking,  had 
become  incapable  of  freedom.*  This  was  the  source  of  the 
wild  &naticism  of  the  zealots,  in  which  political  and  worldly- 
religious  motives  were  blended  together  into  an  impure  comM« 
nation — a  combination  which  at  all  times  had  been  most  &tally 
productive  of  mischief  to  nations,  as  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people,  down  to  its  final  destruction,  exemplifies  throughout. 
When  John  the  Baptist,  in  obedience  to  his  call  from  God  to 
be  a  preacher  of  repentance,  raised  a  divine  voice  in  the  wil- 
derness of  a  degenerate  people,  seeking  to  awaken  them  to  a 
consciousness  that  it  was  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart  that  the 
way  must  be  prepared  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Theocracy, 
and  directing  the  longing  wishes  of  his  contemporaries  fiKNOd 
the  earthly  to  the  divine,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  great  effect 
which  the  commanding  power  of  his  words  produced,  he 
found  so  little  sympathy  with  that  which  was  the  true  aim 
and  spirit  of  his  preaching,  that  at  last  he  fell  a  victim  to  a 
league  struck  between  worldly  and  spiritual  tyraimy — a  martyr 
to  that  truth,  which,  with  a  denunciatory  zeal  that  regarded  no 
consequences,  he  maintained  against  all  the  wickedness  of  his 
age.  The  death  of  John  foreshadowed  the  fate  which  was  to 
terminate  the  earthly  course  of  one  greater  than  himself — one 
whom  it  was  his  divine  vocation  to  bear  witness  of,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for. 

Incomprehensible,  therefore,  to  men  afflicted  with  such 
blindness,  were  the  words  of  the  Son  of  God  concerning  the 
trtie  freedom  which  he  had  been  sent  from  heaven  to  bestow  on 
those  who  sighed  under  the  bondage  of  sin.  As  with  their 
carnal  temper  they  knew  not  the  Father,  so  also  they  could  not 
discern  in  Jesus  the  Son,  because  they  had  no  ear  for  the  voice  of 
the  Father,  witnessing  of  him  in  the  wants  of  the  human  heart 
The  temper  which  had  made  them  disregard  the  proph^c 
warning  of  John  the  Baptist,  rendered  them  deaf  also  to  the 

♦  Joseph.  Archseol.  1.  XVIII.  c.  1,  de  B.  J.  1.  II.  c.  8,  s.  1. 
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warning  call  of  the  greatest  among  all  the  prophets.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  same  temper,  they  became  to  their  ruin 
a  prey  to  the  artful  designs  of  every  false  prophet  who 
knew  how  to  flatter  the  wishes  which  such  a  disposition 
inspired. 

When  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  already  in  flames,  one  of 
those  fiJse  prophets  could  persuade  crowds  of  the  people  that 
God  was  about  to  show  them  the  way  of  deliverance  by  a  mi- 
raculous sign — such  a  sign  as  they  had  often  demanded  of  Him 
who  would  have  shown  them  the  true  way  to  true  deliverance, 
and  who  did  refer  them  to  the  true  signs  of  God  in  history ; 
and  thousands  of  deluded  men  fell  victims  to  the  flames  or  to 
the  Roman  sword.  Josephus,  who  was  no'  Christian,  but  who 
contemplated  with  less  prejudice  than  others  the  fate  of  his 
nation,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  closes  his  recital  of 
this  event  with  the  following  remarkable  words : — "  The 
unhappy  people  seemed,  at  that  time,  to  have  no  wish  but  to 
be  cheated  by  impostors  who  were  bold  enough  to  lie  in  the 
name  of  God.  But  to  the  manifest  prodigies  that  portended 
the  approaching  destruction  they  paid  no  regard — they  had  no 
£uth  in  them:  like  men  wholly  infatuated,  and  as  if  they 
had  neither  eyes  nor  soul,  they  heeded  not  what  God  was 
annoimcing." 

Among  the  Jemsh  theologians  in  Palestine  we  find  each  of 
the  three  main  directions,  which,  when  the  forms  of  a  positive 
religion  decay,  usually  make  their  appearance  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  First,  the  traditional  tendency,  which,  mixing  up 
with  the  original  religion  many  foreign  elements,  seeks  to  com- 
bine them  all  into  an  artificial  whole ;  and  ,which,  having  lost 
the  living  spirit,  holding  tenaciously  to  form  and  letter,  sub- 
stituteS)  in  the  place  of  the  real  essence  of  the  religion,  a 
barren  orthodoxy  and  a  dead  ceremonial.  And  this  in  the 
next  place  calls  forth  a  reaction — a  tendency  to  reform.  But 
a  reaction  of  this  kind,  proceeding  rather  from  an  intellectual 
than  from  a  religious  element,  allows  the  spirit  of  n^a- 
tion  to  predominate  over  the  positive  .religious  interest,  easily 
swerves  from  the  just  moderation  in  polemics,  and  in  its 
extreme  course  frequently  expunges,  together  with  the  foreign 
dements,  much  that  is  genuine  and  good.  But  the  unsatisfied 
want  which  both  these  tendencies  leave  in  men  of  profounder 
and  warmer  feelings,  usually  gives  rise  to  anotViec  T^jML>assft. — 
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the  reaction  of  a  preeminently  subjective  tendency,  wliijcfa 
would  give  a  paramount  authority  to  the  feelings  and  to  in- 
tuitive judgments,  and,  as  opposed  to  the  tendencies  above  de- 
scribed, is  designated  by  the  name  of  mysticism.  These  three 
main  directions  of  the  religious  spirit,  which,  under  difierent 
forms,  often  recur,  may  be  respectively  recognised  in  the 
present  case  in  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes. 
The  Pharisees*  stood  at  the  head  of  legal  Judaism. 
They  fenced  round  the  Mosaic  law  with  a  multitude  "of  so- 
called  "  hedges,"  whereby  its  precepts  were  to  be  guarded 
against  every  possible  infringement.  And  under  this  pretext 
they  added  many  new  statutes,  particularly  to  the  ritual  por- 
tion of  the  law.  These,  by  an  arbitrary  method  of  interpreta- 
tion— a  method  which  in  part  tortured  the  letter  and  in  part 
was  allegorical — they  contrived  to  lind  in  the  Pentateuch. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  appealed  to  an  oral  tradition  as  fur- 
nishing both  the  key  to  a  right  exposition  of  it,  and  also  the 
authority  for  their  doctrines.  By  the  people  they  were 
venerated  as  holy  men,  and  they  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
hierarchy.  An  asceticism,  alien  to  the  original  Hebrew  spirit, 
but  capable  of  readily  uniting  with  the  greatest  extravagances 
of  legal  sectarianism,  was  by  them  wrought  into  a  syst^n.  We 
find  among  them  much  that  is  similar  to  the  consiliis  evan" 
gelicis,  and  to  the  rules  of  Monachism  in  the  later  church. 
On  painful  ceremonial  observances  they  often  laid  greater 
stress  than  on  good  morals.  To  a  rigid  austerity  in  avoiding 
even  the  slightest  appearance  of  transgressing  the  ritual  pre- 
cepts, they  united  an  easy  sophistical  casuistry  which  skilfully 
excused  many  a  violation  of  the  moral  law.  Besides  those  who 
made  it  their  particular  business  to  interpret  the  law  and  its 
supplemental  traditions,  there  was  also  among  them  a  party 
who,  by  allegorical  interpretation,  contrived  to  introduce  into 
the  Old  Testament  a  peculiar  Theosophy  which  they  propa- 
gated in  their  schools.  Starting  from  the  development  of  certain 
ideas  which  the  Old  Testament  really  contained  in  the  germ, 

*  The  name  is  derived  from  "  parash,**  K'^ ;  either  in  the  sense  "  to 
expound,"  whence  *'  poresh,"  KHIQ,  the  (InyfiThs  toZ  vofiov  x»t  H^oxhv,  a 
title  claimed  by  the  Pharisees,  accordin'g  to  Josephus ;  or  in  the  sense 
"  to  set  apart,"  "  parush,"  K^HD,  which  indeed  sounds  nearer  to  the  Greek 
^etftr»79St  **  one  separated  from  the  profane  multitude,"  the  fH^Pl  OJ* 
^one  who  wished  to  be  regarded  as  holy," 
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ihey  formed  their  system  by  combining  with  it  many  elements 
derived  from  Zoroastrian  or  Paxsic  opinions ;  and  at  a  later 
period  (after  the  time  of  Gamaliel)  with  much  also  that  they 
borrowed  firom  Platonism.  Thus  to  a  ritual  and  legal  tradi- 
tion a  speculative  and  theosophic  one  was  added.  ^ 

It  would  be  as  wrong,  certainly,  to  confound  these  Pharisees 
together  in  one  class  as  it  would  be  to  pursue  such  a  course 
w^ith  the  later  monks.  Among  them  we  must  distinguish  the 
several  gradations  from  an  honest  though  misguided  zeal  down 
to  the  mock-holiness  and  hypocrisy  which  thirsted  only  for 
power.  Although  with  many  the  selfish  interest  of  an  hierar- 
chial  caste  was  the  governing  principle,  yet  there  were  some 
for  whom  the  legal  way  of  thinking,  with  all  its  rigorous 
observances  and  conflicts,  possessed  perfect  truth ;  some  who, 
in  their  coiu^e  of  life,  had  passed  through  the  painful  ex- 
periences which  Paul,  the  former  Pharisee,  describes  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  one  thing 
was  wanting  to  them — the  humility  with  which  those  who  feel 
the  poverty  of  their  own  spirit  go  forth  to  meet  the  divine  grace.  - 

The  Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  restore  the 
Mosaic  religion  to  its  original  purity,  and  to  expunge  what- 
ever had  been  added  by  Pharisaic  traditions.  But  as  they 
refused  to  follow  the  thread  of  historical  progress  which 
marked  the  development  of  the  divine  revelations,  and  arbi- 
trarily cut  it  short,  so  they  could  not  understand  the  original 
Theism  in  the  Jewish  religion.  That  direction  of  mind  which 
shows  hostility  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  reli- 
gious consciousness,  required  by  what  was  already  contained  or 
implied  in  the  original,  inevitably  misunderstands  the  original 
itself — never  foils  to  seize  it  on  one  side  exclusively  and  to 
mutilate  it.  The  Sadducees  were  too  deficient  in  a  pro- 
found sense  of  religion  and  of  the  religious  need,  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  in  the  Pharisaic 
theology. 

Directly  at  variance  as  were  the  tvro  systems  of  Phariseeism 
and  Sadduceeism,  they  yet  had  something  in  common.  This 
was  the  one-sided  legal  principle  which  they  both  maintained. 

♦  In  what  is  here  said  I  have  taken  into  view  the  -well-grounded  ob- 
jections wMoh  Dr.  Schneckenburger,  in  the  seventh  Dissei-tation  of  his 
uitrodaction  to  the  New  Testament,  has  made  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  was  presented  by  me  before. 
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And  by  the  Sadducees,  indeed,  this  principle  was  seised  and 
held  in  a  manner  still  more  exclusively  one-sided  than  by  the 
other  sect ;  since  with  them  cUl  religious  interest  was  confined 
to  this  one  point,  and  they  misinterpreted  or  denied  everything 
else  that  belonged  to  the  more  fully  developed  fidth  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Moreover,  the  essential  character  of  the  law 
in  its  spirit,  as  distinguished  from  its  national  and  temporal 
£)rm,  in  its  strictness  and  dignity,  was  recognised  by  them  still 
less  than  by  the  Pharisees.  While  the  Pharisees  attributed  the 
highest  value  to  the  righteousness  of  ritual  and  ascetical  works, 
with  the  Sadducees — as,  perhaps,  the  name  they  gave  them- 
selves may  denote — ^uprightness  in  the  relations  of  civil  society 
was  everything.  Starting  from  this  principle,  there  was  nothhig 
in  their  view  of  morality  which  presented  a  point  of  contact  fiwp 
the  feeling  of  religious  need,  which  most  readily  emerges  from 
the  depth  of  the  moral  life.  Add  to  this,  that  to  the  Penta- 
teuch alone  did  they  ascribe  a  divine  authority— an  authority 
binding  on  religious  comdction.*     The  observance  of  the  law, 

*  Ready  as  I  am  to  acknowledge  the  weight  of  the  argaments  broaglit 
by  Winer  (in  his  Biblische  Realworterbuch)  against  the  statement  here 
made,  yet  I  cannot  be  induced  to  abandon  it.  Very,  true,  it  does  not 
admit  of  being  proved  from  the  passages  of  Josephos  that  the  Saddiuxet 
denied  the  authority  of  all  other  books  of  the  canon.  All  that  is  proved 
by  those  passages  is  that  they  were  opponents  of  tradition,  and  were 
for  deriving  the  substance  of  the  legal  precepts  which  must  be  observed 
from  the  letter  of  the  law  alone,  without  allowing  validity,  in  this  regard, 
to  any  other  source  of  knowledge.  But  neither  can  it,  by  any  menu* 
be  proved  from  them  that  they  judged  respecting  the  canon  precisely  as 
did  the  Pharisees.  Although  Josephus,  (c.  Apion.  c.  8,)  taking  his  po- 
sition on  the  ground  of  Jewish  orthodoxy,  might  thus  describe  the  canon 
as  of  universal  validity,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  that  heterodox 
sect,  which  departed  in  so  many  other  things  from  what  was  elsevhen 
considered  as  important  for  the  religious  interest,  that  this  sect  might  not 
also  differ  from  the  latter  in  their  judgment  concerning  the  canon.  If  the 
Sadducees,  notwithstanding  their  denial  of  doctrines  so  important  to  the 
general  religious  interest  as  those  of  personal  immortality  and  of  the  le- 
surrection^  could  yet  attain  to  the  most  considerable  offices  of  the  states 
was  it  likely  that  an  opinion  concerning  the  canon,  which  certainly  had 
no  such  vital  connection  with  practical  life,  should  form  an  obstacle  to 
this  promotion  ?  Josephus  says  of  them  that,  when  they  were  call^  to 
administer  public  affairs,  they  did  not  venture  to  act  according  to  thdr 
own  principles,  but  were  constrained  to  show  a  deference  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Pharisees ;  for  otherwise  they  must  incur  the  popular  nge^ 
which  would  inevitably  be  excited  against  them.    'Oo'^rt  yk^  W  i^x^ 
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understood  after  their  own  way,  was  for  them  the  only  thing 
fixed  and  certain;  in  respect  to  all  other  things  they  were 
inclined  to  doubt  and  disputation.* 

As  a  belief  in  the  spirit's  destination  for  an  eternal  and  super- 
terrestrial  existence  found  no  congenial  element  in  their  tone  of 
mind,  which  was  at  once  rationalistic  and  worldly,  the  Sadducees 
expressly  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  because  they  could  not  be  proved 
7  fix)m  the  simple  letter  of  the  Pentateuch.  These  doctrines 
they  therefore  classed  among  the  foreign  additions  to  the 
original  teaching  of  Moses,  from  which  they  were  anxious  to 
purify  Judaism,  It  is  always  a  distinctive  mark  of  such  a  di- 
rection of  mind  that  it  declares  all  doctrines  to  be  surreptitious 
which  are  not  literally  expressed  in  the  still  acknowledged  re- 
cords of  religion,  however  they  may  be  implied  in  their  spirit, 
which  contains  within  itself  the  germ  out  of  which  they  were 
subsequently  developed.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  Sadducees  found  it  possible  to  reconcile  their  denial 
of  a  world  of  spirits  and  of  the  existence  of  angelsf — to  which 
denial,  however,  they  were  impelled  by  the  same  direction  of 
mind — with  their  principle  of  admitting  everything  as  religious 
doctrine  which  could  be  shown  to  exist  in  so  many  words  in 
the  Pentateuch.    It  is  easy  to  see  here  how,  for  their  opinions, 

>XyUi  ^mt  r#  ftn  ilXXo»s  anxrovs  ytvir^at  roTs  irXnS^wn*  Archscol.  I.  XVIII. 
c  1,  8.  4.  These  words  without  doabt  refer  immediately  to  charch 
principles  of  administration ;  yet  I  cannot  aroid  the  inrcrence  from 
analogy  that  the  Sadducees  would  have  acted  in  precisely  the  same  way 
in  regard  to  other  things  not  less  important  in  their  relation  to  the 
common  religious  interest — such,  for  instance,  as  their  denial  of  immor- 
tali^ ;  that  is«  would  have  made  no  public  demonstration  of  their  real 
convictions.  Although,  in  such  a  case,  it  must  necessarily  have  happened, 
that,  with  such  di£ference  of  opinions,  violent  contentions  would  some- 
times  arise  in  the  Sanhedrim.  See  Acts  23,  9.  So  then,  there  may 
hare  been  a  distinction  of  an  exoteric  and  esoteric  position  in  their 
judgment  cooceming  the  canon.  While  manifesting  a  certain  respect  for 
the  whole  canon,  they  may  have,  notwithstanding  this,  ascribed  a  de- 
cisive authority,  in  matters  of  faith,  to  the  Pentateuch  alone.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  well  be  conceived  how  they  could  reoondle  the  acknowledgment 
of  an  e(|ual  authority  belonging  to  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  their  denial  of  immortality  and  of  the  resurrection. 
*  Josephus  describes  the  sceptical   tendency  of  the  Sadducees  in 

Arebsol.  !•  XVIH.  C  1,  S.  4 :  ivX»xSis  ^  ovht/Aon  rtfuHv  fAiraveoin^ii  etuTUf 
i^J^ftm^.  t  Acts  23,  8. 
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which  had  originated  and  were  grounded  in  a  state  of  mind 
wholly  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  only  sought,  so  &r  as  tke 
case  sidmitted,  a  point  of  union  and  support  in  the  authority 
which  they  recognised.  Most  probably,  in  explaining  tbe 
angelic  appearances  (the  Angelophaniai),  they  departed  from 
their  principle  of  literal  interpretation,  and  considered  them 
merely  as  visions  by  which  God  revealed  himself  to  the 
Fathers.* 

Although  it  caimot  be  proved,  from  the  notices  of  Josepfaus, 
that  they  denied  a  special  Providence,  yet  it  is  clear  that,  in 
strict  confonnity  with  their  tendency  to  n^ation,  they  made 
God,  as  ikr  as  possible,  an  idle  spectator  of  the  aflairs  of  the 
world,  taking  much  less  share  in  the  concerns  of  men  than 
the  Theocratic  principle  required.  Thus  their  way  of  thinking 
gradually  approximated  to  a  Deism  which  denied  all  revehi* 
tion,  and  consequently,  also,  the  very  essence  of  the  Jewish 
religion  itself,  though  at  the  outset  they  had  simply  in  view 
the  restoration  of  that  religion  to  its  primitive  simplicity. 
The  principle  of  their  intellectual  bias  must  have  led  them 
further  than  they  intended  themselves  to  go.  In  perfect  har- 
mony with  this  mode  of  thinking  was  the  severe,  cold,  heart- 
less disposition  which  Josephus  ascribes  to  the  Sadducees. 
According  to  his  account,  they  were  for  the  most  part  peisoiiB 
of  wealth,  who  led  a  life  of  ease,  and,  satisfied  with  earthly 
enjoyments,  closed  their  minds  against  all  higher  aspirations.f 

*  As  we  most  infer  fh>in  Origen's  words  compared  with  a  passage  m 
Justin  Martyr  (Dialog,  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  358,  ed.  Colon),  where  he 
speaks  of  a  party  among  the  Jewish  theologians  that  denied  the  personal 
existence  of  angels,  and  explained  all  appearances  of  them  as  merely 
transient  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  power,  which  God  caused 
to  go  out  from  himself  and  then  withdrew.  Origen,  in  the  words  alluded 
to,  ascribes  to  the  Sadducees,  leliets  m^^  AyyikatVj  is  oux  v*»^x^rr»n,  k)jJk 
T^8^o\§yovfjbivu9  Tuy  ^tt^t  etvTaif  oLvayty^afiiintf  neu  ftfUtf  its  *(^  Tn»  Uvt^im 

iXti^ls  f;^0yTw».  It  may  admit  of  question  whether  Origen  was  here 
following  some  historical  records,  or  merely  allowing  himself  to  con- 
clude, m)m  the  necessary  connection  of  ideas  in  his  own  mode  of 
thinking,  that  if  they  did  not  ascribe  literal  truth  to  the  narratives  of 
the  angelic  appearances,  they  must  then  have  explained  them  alle- 
gorically.  The  comparison  of  his  statement  however  with  that  of 
Justin  Martyr  renders  the  former  the  more  probable. 

t  Although  Josephus  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  yet  we  have  no  reaioa 

to  suspect  what  he  says  of  the  Sadducees,  for  he  constantly  shows  himself 

Impartial  in  his  judgments ;  he  moieo^eT  fx^qjiently  exposes,  withoqt 
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It  now  remains  fer  ns  to  speak  of  the  Essenes  or  Essasans, 
wiiose  relation  to  the  two  parties  just  described  has  already- 
been  exhibited  in  a  general  manner.  About  two  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  arose,  in  the  quiet  country 
lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  society  of  piously 
(fisposed  men,  who  sought  in  these  solitudes  a  refuge  from 
reigning  corruptions,  fix)m  the  strifes  of  parties,  and  the  storms 
and  conflicts  of  the  world.  Their  society  sprang  up  precisely 
as  the  monastic  system  did  at  a  later  period.  They  are  thus 
described  by  the  elder  Pliny,  who  felt  constrained  to  express 
a  sort  of  respect  for  their  independence  and  their  contentment 
within  themselves: — "On  the  western  border  of  that  lake 
dwell  the  Essenes,  at  a  sufficient  distance  fironi  the  shore  to 
avoid  its  pestilent  effluvia — a.  race  entirely  by  themselves,  and, 
beyond  every  other  in  the  world,  deserving  of  wonder ;  men 
living  in  communion  with  nature;  without  wives,  without 
money.  Every  day  their  number  is  replenished  by  a  new 
troop  of  settlers,  since  they  are  much  visited  by  those  whom 
the  reverses  of  fortune  have  driven,  tuied  of  the  world,  to  their 
modes  of  living.  Thus  happens  what  mi^t  seem  incredible, 
that  a  community  in  which  no  one  is  bom,  yet  continues  to 
subsist  through  the  lapse  of  centuries.  So  fruitful  for  them  is 
disgust  of  ]Se  in  others."*  From  this  first  seat  of  the 
Essenes,  colonies  had  been  formed  in  other  parts  of  Palestine ; 
they  settled  not  only  in  remote  and  solit£ury  districts  of  the 
country,  which  must  have  answered  best  to  their  original 
design,  but  also  in  the  midst  of  villages  and  towns.  The 
planting  of  such  colonies  would  naturally  lead  to  many  devi- 
ations from  the  original  strictness  of  their  principles  and  many 

reserve,  the  bad  traits  of  the  Pharisees,  and  we  have  no  cause,  therefore, 
to  charge  him  here  with  malicious  feelings,  injurious  to  the  truth.  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  infer  from  the  character  of  the  doctrines  of  the  later 
Karaites,  who  were  temperate  opponents  of  the  Pharisaic  traditions,  what 
must  have  been  the  character  of  the  Sadducean  doctrines.  The  general 
question  still  remains  unsettled,  whether  the  latter  doctrines  had  anv 
outward  connection  with  the  former,  although  the  heresy-hunting  spint 
of  their  adversaries  would  naturally  be  glad  of  the  chance  to  confound 
them  with  these. 

*  Ab  oocidente  litora  Esseni  fnginnt,  usque  qua  nocent.  Gens  sola 
et  in  toto  orbe  prseter  cseteras  mira,  sine  ulla  femina,  omni  venere 
abdicata,  sine  pecunia,  socia  palmarum.  In  diem  ex  oequo  convenanim 
tnrba  renascitur,  large  frequentantibus,  quos  Tit^  fessos  ad  moccs  eoT^^^cn 
fortODS  flnctus  sgitat.    Natur.  Hist.  L  V.  c.  15. 
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alterations  of  their  discipline.  If,  as  we  may  gather  from  the 
statements  of  Josephus,  there  was  one  class  of  Essenes  who 
were  \villing  to  act  as  magistrates,  it  is  evident  that,  residing 
in  civil  societ}*^,  they  must  have  found  it  impossible  to  observe 
all  the  rules  which  bound  witli  the  force  of  law  such  qa  lived 
secluded  from  human  intercourse.  As  is  wont  to  liappen  in 
similar  communities,  there  must  in  this  case  have  naturally 
sprung  up  many  orders  of  the  sect,  various  forms  of  relaticm 
to,  and  modes  of  connection  with,  the  original  society.  Indeed, 
the  historian  Josephus  expressly  distinguishes  four  different 
orders  among  the  Essenes.*  And  thus  many  contradictoiy 
statements  which  occur  in  the  several  accounts  of  this  sect 
admit  of  being  easily  reconciled. t 

If  among  mystic  sects  we  may  always  distinguish  the  more 
practical  and  the  more  speculatively  inclined,  we  must  reckon 
the  Essenes  with  the  former  class,  only  we  must  not  overlook 
the  existence  among  them  of  a  certain  speculative  and  Theo- 
sophic  element.  This,  their  peculiar  mystic  turn,  might  have 
sprung  up  in  the  first  place,  independently  of  external  influence, 
out  of  a  profound  veneration  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  spirituali- 
zation  of  the  letter,  which  had  its  root  in  the  same  temper  of 
mind  which  gave  birth  to  allegorical  interpretation.  Such 
mysticism  has  made  its  appearance  after  much  the  same 
manner  among  people  of  the  most  diverse  character, — among 
Hindoos,  Persians,  and  Christians.  It  would  lead  certainly  to 
great  mistakes  if,  from  the  resemblance  of  such  religious  phe- 
nomena, whose  relationship  can  be  traced  to  a  common  ground 
of  origin  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  itself,  we  were  to 
go  on  and  to  infer  their  outward  derivation  £*om  each  otheft 

*  Josephus  cites  /Mi'^as  riwetfas  of  Essenes,  B.  J.  1.  II.  c  8,  s.  10, 
which  several  grades,  it  is  true,  would,  according  to  his  testimany,  have 
reference  simply  to  the  length  of  time  spent  in  this  community;  but 
from  the  marks  which  are  given  we  may  doubtless  infer  that  there  ware 
other  modes  of  classification  among  them  besides  that  which  bore 
reference  to  the  circumstance  just  mentioned. 

t  As,  for  instance,  while  Pliny  makes  them  reside  only  on  the  border 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  Josephus  (de  B.  J.  1.  II.  c.  8,  s.  4)  says  that  there  were 
many  of  them  dwelling  in  every  town ;  Philo  (quod  omnis  probus  liber, 
s.  12)  that  they  lived  xatfAnih,  rag  oroXi/;  txT^tvcfAtvei;  and  the  same  writer, 
in  a  fragment  of  his  defence  of  the  Jews,  preserved  by  Eusebius  Cesar 
(Prajparat.  Evangel.  1.  VII.  c.  8),  that  they  lived  in*  many  towns  and 
villages  ofJudea,  in  populous  districts. 
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How  much  that  is  similar  might  we  not  find  on  comparing  the 
phenomena  of  Brahmaism  and  Buddhism  with  those  of  the 
sect  of  Beghards  in  the  middle  ages,  where  the  impossibility 
of  any  such  derivation  is  apparent  to  everybody  I  Still  it 
must  be  admitted  that  although  the  mysticism  of  the  Essenes 
did  not  originally  owe  its  rise  to  any  outward  exciting  cause, 
yet,  having  once  sprung  up,  it  adopted  many  foreign  ele- 
ments. But  should  the  question  now  arise — Whence  did  these 
elements  come?  we  find  our  thoughts  reverting  far  more 
naturally  to  old  Oriental,  to  Parsic,  Chaldaic  elements  (many 
ideas  from  that  source  having  been  propagated  among  the  Jews 
since  the  time  of  the  captivity),  than  to  elements  of  Alexandrian 
Platonism.  For  although  tlus  is  the  usual  supposition  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  latter  could 
already  have  exerted  so  powerful  and  wide-extended  an  influ- 
ence in  Palestine  at  the  period  when  the  sect  arose.  The 
peculiar  asceticism  of  the  Essenes  by  no  means  warrants  us  to 
infer  that  they  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  the  wXiy,  since  it  may  be  quite  as  well  explained  by 
the  influence  of  the  Oriental  ideas ;  while  the  former,  without 
the  addition  of  the  latter,  would  have  led  to  no  such  peculiar 
bent.  Due  consideration  should  moreover  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  Josephus  and  Philo  (writers  to  whom  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  our  information  respecting  this  sect)  have  both — 
the  latter  however  still  more  than  the  former — clothed  the 
opinions  of  the  Essenes  in  a  garb  peculiarly  Grecian,  which 
we  may  rightly  regard  as  not  originally  belonging  to  them. 
We  must  therefore  be  cautious  how  we  attribute  much  im- 
portance to  many  things  they  advance,  which  can  only  be 
owing  to  that  circumstance;  especially  as  in  modern  times 
the  Essenean  doctrines  have  similarly  given  occasion  to 
arbitrary  combinations  and  modes  of  representing  historical 
&cts. 

Besides  the  diversities  above  mentioned,  which  must  have 
been  introduced  gradually  among  the  Essenes  as  they  began  to 
relax  more  and  more  from  their  primitive  eremetical  severity 
and  to  submit  to  the  intercourse  of  civil  life,  we  may  notice 
another  remarkable  difference  among  them.  A  life  of  celibacy 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Oriental  element  of  their 
(xriginal  ascetic  turn ;  but  this  was  an  institution  totally  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  Hebraism,  by  whicha  ftvi\\.i^\»ax- 
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riage  was  reckoned  among  the  greatest  blessings  and  ornaments 
of  life.  Accordingly  we  trace  among  the  Essenes  a  reaction 
of  the  original  Hebrew  mind  against  this  foreign  asoetical 
element,  analogous  to  something  which  we  shall  hereafUr 
have  frequent  occasion  to  notice  in  the  histoiy  of  sects. 
There  was  a  party  of  the  Essenes  which  ditfered  from  the 
others  by  tolerating  the  institution  of  marriage.* 

It  accorded  with  the  cliaracter  of  this  sect  that  they  should 
combine  the  contemplative  life  with  the  practical ;  but,  from 
accommodation  to  the  diversities  already  mentioned,  the  extent 
to  which  this  was  done  must  also  have  been  various.     The 
practical  bent  of  the  Essenes  would  naturally  incline  them  to 
a  life  of  industry.     Such  a  life  was  probably  intended  in  their 
case,  as  in  that  of  the  later  monks,  to  answer  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose— ^to  occupy  the  senses  so  as  to  prevent  any  disturbance 
from  that  quarter  to  the  higher  activity  of  the  mind ;  and  to 
supply  them  with  the  means,  while  uidependently  providing 
for  their  own  subsistence,  of  contributing  at  the  same  time  to 
the  necessities  of  others.     Peaceful  were  the  occupations  with 
which  they  in  every  instance  employed  themselves ;  although 
they  differed  accoi*ding  to  their  different  habits  of  life,  accord- 
ing as  they  held  communion  \iith  nature  alone  or  shared  in  the 
intercourse  of  civil  society.     Agriculture,  the  breeding  of  bees 
and  of  cattle,  and  mechanical  handiworks,  were  their  prin- 
cipal avocations.     They  also  sought  to  explore  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  apply  them  to  the  hiding  of  diseases.    Connected 
with  their  secret  doctrines  was  a  traditional  knowledge  relating 
to  this  subject.   They  were  in  possession  of  old  writings  which 
treated  of  such  matters.     H^th  of  body  and  of  soul  th^ 
were  in  the  habit  of  connecting  together,  as  well  as  the  core 
of  both.     Their  science  of  nature  and  their  art  of  medicine 
seem  to  have  had  a  religious,    Theosophic  character.*!*     As 
they  strove  to  investigate  the  secret  powers  of  nature,  so  also 
were  there  found  among  them  some  who  claimed  for  them- 
selves, and  endeavoured  to  cultivate,  a  gift  of  prophecy. 
Among  their  secret  traditions  was  a  particular  method  of 

*  See  Joseph.  B.  J.  1.  II.  c.  8,  s.  13. 

f  Joseph.  B.  J.  1.  II.  c.  8,  s.   6 :    'lv6via.Z,ovfft9  iKrovctt    9%s)  t»  rSt 

y«vris.    "Ey^ty  abrtut   9r^os  Btftavtiav  ^a^iit  pt^ai   rt  aXt^ifrnfUi  nrnt  Xi9w 
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aeoetical  prefMuratioii,  which  should  qualify  those  who  followed 
it  to  search  into  the  future.*  For  this  puirpose  they  employed 
sacred  writings  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  at  a  later 
time  the  Bible  has  been  used  for  a  like  purpose.  From  the 
words  of  these  works — whether  they  were  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  or  others  in  which  the  secret  doctrines  of 
their  sect  were  unfolded — they  sought  by  various  interpreta- 
tions to  unravel  the  secrets  of  ^turity.  All  this  bears  the 
impress  of  the  old  Oriental  spirit,  certainly  not  of  the  elements 
of  Grecian  culture. 

By  a  conviction  of  a  higher  dignity  common  to  the  whole 
humtan  race — of  the  oneness  of  the  (Uvine  image  in  all  (to 
which  the  Old  Testament  of  itself  might  have  led  them)t — 
they  rose  above  the  narrow  limits  within  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  species  was  confined  by  the  prejudices  of 
antiquity.  They  considered  all  men  as  rational  beings,  des- 
tined to  the  enjoyment  of  personal  freedom ;  they  condemned 
slavery  and  suffered  no  slave  to  exist  in  their  community, 
mutually  helping  one  another  in  every  kind  of  service.  As 
it  was  their  design  to  restore  the  community  originally  founded 
by  the  Almigh^  in  nature,  and  thereby  to  remove  the  differ- 
ences which  ciyil  society  had  introduced  among  men,  the 
distinctions  of  poverty  and  of  wealth  were  abolished  in  their 
£ratemity.  They  had  a  common  treasury,  formed  by  throwing 
together  the  property  of  such  as  entered  into  the  society,  and 
by  the  earnings  of  each  man's  labour.  Out  of  it  the  wants  of 
all  were  provided  for.  This  community  of  goods,  however, 
did  not  preclude  the  right  of  private  property,  and  was,  more- 
over, in  all  probability,  modified  by  the  diversities  already 
described. 

*  £ua^ifois  etynicus  ifAtfaiiorfifiavfAtvvv.  See  Joseph.  B.  J.  1.  II.  C.  8, 
8.12. 

t  This  yiew  naturally  resulted  both  from  the  development  of  the  Old 
Testament  idea  respecting  the  image  of  God,  and  from  the  recognition 
of  the  origin  of  mankind  from  a  single  pair ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  slavery 
fbuiid  its  justification  in  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking  among  Pagans ; 
their  misapprehension  of  the  higher  nature  common  to  the  species,  and 
their  assumption  of  an  original  difference  of  races,  in  virtue  of  which 
some,  by  their  reason,  were  destined  and  suited  to  rule  over  others,  and 
these  latter,  with  their  bodily  powers,  to  serve  them  as  tools.  Thus 
Aristotle,  in  his  work  on  Politics,  1.  I.  c.  2,  says,   T«  fiiv  ^wtifuvof  r^ 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sect,  by  exciting  a  more 
earnest  and  lively  spirit  of  devotion,  by  arousing*  the  sense  of 
the  godlike  within  the  little  circles  over  which  their  influence 
extended,  produced  those  wholesome  fruits  which  have  always 
sprung  out  of  practical  mysticism,  wherever  the  religious  liSe 
has  become  stiffened  into  mechanical  forms.  Owing  to  their 
inoffensive  mode  of  life,  which  commanded  universal  Teq>ect, 
they  were  enabled,  without  molestation,  to  preserve  and  ex- 
tend themselves,  amidst  all  the  strifes  of  party  and  all  the 
revolutions  to  which  Palestine  was  subjected,  down  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Je\iish  state. 

The  Essenes  were  in  that  corrupt  age  particularly  distin- 
guished among  the  Jews  for  their  indust^,  charitableness,  and 
hospitality ;  for  their  fidelity,  so  different  &om  the  seditions 
spirit  of  the  Jews,  in  rendering  obedience  to  magistrates  as 
the  powers  ordained  of  God ;  and  also  for  their  strict  veracity. 
Every  yea  and  nay  possessed  in  their  society  the  force  of  an 
oath  ;  for  every  oath,  said  they,  presupposes  a  mutual  distRist, 
which  ought  not  to  f[nd  place  in  a  community  of  honest  men. 
Only  in  one  case  might  an  oath  be  administered  among*  them, 
and  then  it  was  taken  as  a  pledge  from  those  who,  after  a 
novitiate  of  three  years,  were  to  be  received  among  the  number 
of  the  initiated. 

Now  althoi^h,  in  the  sketch  just  presented  of  tliis  sect,  we 
cannot  1^1  to  recognise  a  sound  practical  bent,  yet  we  should 
doubtless  lie  under  a  great  mistake,  if,  led  by  the  one-sided 
representations  of  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  Philo,*  we  were  to  look 

*  In  his  writings,  above  cited.  Josephus  also,  as  ire  have  already 
observed,  has  given  nothing  that  can  be  called  an  objective  descriptum 
of  this  sect ;  notwithstanding  that,  when  a  yonth  of  sixteen,  he  com- 
pared the  different  Jewish  sects  together,  in  order  to  choose  between 
them,  and  endeavoured,  along  with  the  rest,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  sect  of  the  Essenes.  Although,  however,  he  hardly  went 
beyond  the  period  of  a  novitiate  among  them,  and  perhaps,  in  regard  to 
their  esoteric  doctrines,  was  no  better  informed  than  Philo,  yet  he 
might  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sect  than  the  Alexandrian 
Jew.  On  the  whole  his  account,  savouring  as  it  does  with  a  smack  of 
the  Grecian  taste,  yet  wears  a  more  historical  character  than  that  of 
Philo,  which  was  evidently  written  with  the  distinct  purpose  in  view  of 
holding  up  the  Essenes  to  the  Greeks  as  a  pattern  of  practical  sages. 
Indeed,  the  latter  writer  was  scarcely  capable  of  looking  at  anythingbirt 
by  the  light  of  his  Alexandrian  Platonism.  He  must  involuntarily  find 
his  own  ideas  wherever  any  point  of  union  enables  him  to  introduce  them* 
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Upon  the  EaseneB  as  an  example  of  the  purest  practical  mystics, 
as  fiur  removed,  on  the  one  hand,  from  all  Theosophic  and 
speculative  &ncies,*  as,  on  the  other,  from  all  superstition 
and  slavish  addiction  to  ceremonies.  The  fact  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  of  their  pretending  to  a  gift  of  prophecy,  is,  of 
itself^  inconsistent  with  this  view  of  the  matter.  Their  secret 
lore,  moreover,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  consisted  simply 
of  ethical  elements,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  supposition  of  a 
peculiar  Theosophy  and  Pneumatology.  Why  else  should 
they  have  made  so  great  a  mystery  of  it  ?  This  supposition, 
indeed,  gains  strength  when  we  learn  that,  among  other 
obligations,  the  candidates  for  admission  into  the  sect  boimd 
themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  reveal  to  any  one  the  names  of 
tke  angels  which  were  about  to  be  communicated  to  them.  It  is 
confirmed  again  by  the  cautious  secrecy  with  which  they  kept 
their  ancient  books.  Even  Philo  himself  makes  it  probable, 
when  he  says  that  they  busied  themselves  with  a  (ptXotroffUa 
ha  €rv/Afio\(i>v,  a  philosophy  which  was  based  on  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  Bible ;  since  such  modes  of  the 
ailegorizing  of  Scripture  are  invariably  associated  with  a 
speculative  system.  There  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  sup- 
posing that  it  was  the  ideas  of  the  Alexandrian  Theology 
which  constituted  the  basis  of  their  scheme.  On  the  contrary, 
a  fundam^ital  element  in  this  Theosophy  of  theirs  seems  to 
have  been  a  certain  veneration  of  the  sun,  which  we  can  only 
explain  fix>m  the  intermingling  of  Parsic  rather  than  of 
Platonic  doctrines.  It  was  their  daily  custom  to  turn  their 
&ces  devoutly  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  chant  toge- 
ther certain  ancient  hymns,  traditional  to  their  sect,  which 
were  addressed  to  that  luminary,  purporting  that  his  beams 
ought  to  fell  upon  nothing  impure.t  To  this  may  be  added 
their  doctrine  concerning  the  soul's  preexistence.  Descended 
from  some  heavenly  r^on,  it  had  become  imprisoned  in  this 

*  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  those  who  seize  upon  the  words  of  Philo, 
in  his  book  Quod  omnis  probus  liber,  s.  12,  where  he  says,  that  of  the 
three  parts  of  philosophy,  the  Essenes  accepted  only  Ethics,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sketching  out,  after  this  hint,  the  main  features  of  the  Essencan 
qrstem.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  in  these  words  the  niatter  is  set 
forth  in  an  altogether  subjective  point  of  view ;  and  besides,  what  Philo 
We  asserts  is  contradicted  by  the  more  precise  and  accurftte  testimony 
of  Josephus. 

t  Joseph,  de  B.  J.  1.  II.  c.  8,  s.  8  et  9. 

VOL.  I.  "8 
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corporeal  world,  and,  afler  having  led  a  life  worthy  of  its 
celestial  origin,  it  would  be  liberated  again,  and  nse  to  a 
heavenly  existence  befitting  its  nature.  This,  which  was  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  their  asceticism,  may  also  just  as  well 
be  traced  to  an  old  Oriental  tradition  as  to  the  Alexandrian 
Platonism.  The  original  birthplace  of  this  doctrine  is,  in 
truth,  the  East,  from  which  quarter  it  first  found  its  way  into 
Greece. 

If  we  may  trust  the  words  of  Josephus,*  they  did  indeed 
send  gifts  to  tlie  temple,  and  thus  expressed  their  reverence 
for  the  original  establishment.  Discharging  in  this  manner 
the  common  duty  of  all  Jews,  in  obedience  to  their  principle  of 
fuliilliug  every  obligation  that  bound  them,  they  nevertheleBS 
did  not  visit  the  temple  themselves, -f  perhaps  because  they 
looked  upon  it  as  polluted  by  tlic  vicious  customs  of  the  Jews. 
They  thought  that  the  holy  rites  could  be  performed  in  a 
worthier  and  more  acceptable  manner  within  the  precincts  of 
their  own  thoroughly  jjure  and  holy  community.  Here,  too, 
they  also  performed  their  sacrificial  offerings,  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  wliich,  they  believed  themselves  best  prepared  by 
their  ascetic  lustrations  witliiii  the  pale  of  their  own  soci^. 
The  authority  of  Moses  standing  so  high  with  them  as  it  did, 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  they  would  whoUy 
set  aside  the  sacrificial  worship  appointed  by  him,  unless,  per- 
haps, they  looked  upon  the  original  Mosaic  reli^on  as  having 
been  corrupted  by  later  additions,  and  among  these  additioiw 
reckoned  also  the  sacrificial  worship,  as  we  find  it  asserted  in 
the  Clementines.  This,  howevtT,  so  far  at  least  as  it  regards 
the  Esseues,  admits  not  of  the  sliadow  of  a  proof.  Now  it  is 
singular,  we  must  allow,  that,  as  Jews,  they  could  ever  enter- 
tain the  ophiion  that  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  offer  sacrificeB 
away  from  Jerusalem.  But,  in  truth,  caprice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  whatever  belongs  to  the  positive  in  religion  forms 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  all  such  mystic  sects. 
And  it  is  in  nowise  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  such  a  sect, 
that  in  proportion  as  they  looked  upon  the  sacilficial  worship, 

*  ArchOBol.   I.  XYIII.   S.    4;    EJs    ^  ri  h^ct  ivacBtifAATd   rt  rrtkXntis 

^uflatt  Off*  IvftTiXoufft  ^ULfa^arriTt  uyvitaivf  &s  t»fti^eit>j  xx)  ^t  auri  tUyifUM 
ToZ  »ityou  Tt^ttifffiaroSf  i^   avTMy  rets  ^u^ixs  iviTiy.ovffi. 

f  For  the  word  tleyifuvat  caunot  possibly  be  taken  in  any  other  senst 
than  that  of  iha  midulc  voice. 
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instituted  by  Moses,  as  a  holy  service,  they  should  be  the 
less  disposed  to  take  any  part  in  its  celebration  amidst  the 
wickedness  of  the  desecrated  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  that 
they  should  maintain  that,  among  the  really  sanctified  (the 
members  of  their  own  sect)  was  the  true  spiritual  temple,  where 
sacrifices  could  be  offered  with  the  proper  consecration.* 

With  such  mystical  sects  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that 
a  wholly  spiritual  and  inward  direction  is  most  incongruously 
associated  with  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
outward  practices  of  religion.  So  it  was  with  the  Essenes ; 
two  opposite  elements  were  by  them  brought  into  contact — 
spiritual  religion  and  slavery  to  forms.  In  a  painfully  super- 
stitious observance  of  the  Sabbath,  according  to  the  letter, 
not  the  spirit,  of  the  law,  they  went  even  beyond  the  Jews. 
Inhere  was  one  diflfierence,  however,  in  the  custom :  in  their 
case  their  scruples  sprang  out  of  a  sincere  piety,  while  the 

*  Even  from  Philo's  language  in  the  tract  Quod  omnis  probus  liber, 
8.  12,  it  is  impossible  to  extract  that  meaning  which  some  nave  wished 
to  find  in  it :  viz.  that  the  Essenes  gave  a  spiritual  interpretation  to  the 
whole  sacrificial  worship,  and  rejected  outward  sacrifices  entirely. 
'Etmiiti  nmi  iv  rcsf  firnKt^vti  ^gfecvrivvtu  But/  ytyeptevify  aif  t^£»  xarm^Jtf'rtSf 
«AA*  luiMt^Mrut  rmt  lavToi*  havtttis  ttaree^xtvei^tit  a^tovirtS'    Philo  is  Starting 

here  ux)m  the  doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  theology,  that  the  true 
worship  of  God  is  purely  spiritual,  and  consists  in  the  consecration  of 
the  life  of  the  spirit  to  Goa.  This  idea  he  represents  as  haying  been 
realised  by  the  Essenes,  whom  he  descril)es  as  Therapeutse,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Simply  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  he  mentions  animal 
sacrifices,  which  were  usually  held  to  constitute  the  main  part  of  the 
temple  service ;  and  in  so  doing  he  by  no  means  affirms  that  the  Essenes 
had  entirely  rejected  sacrificial  worship.  Not  the  negative  but  the  posi- 
tive is  here  the  essential  point  Had  it  been  his  intention  to  say  that  the 
Etsenefl  rejected  the  sacrifidal  worship  of  Moses,  he  must  have  ex- 
pressed this  in  a  quite  different  tone.  In  this  connection,  Philo  could 
have  said  the  same  thing  of  himself,  and  of  every  other  Jew,  possessed, 
according  to  his  opinion,  of  a  tndy^  spiritual  mind.  By  attaining  to  the  ^ 
knowledge  that  the  true  sacrifice  is  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  one's  self, 
one  is  not  led,  oertainlv,  according  to  his  doctrine,  to  set  aside  the  out- 
ward sacrificial  worship.  In  this  case,  therefore,  there  is  not  the  least 
opposition  betwixt  Phiu)  and  Josephus,  but  he  is  speaking  of  an  entirely 
different  thing.  In  the  passage  cited  from  Josephus  we  cannot,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconciling  a  contradictiou  that  does  not  exist,  understand 
••  sacrifice  "  in  the  second  instance  differently  from  that  in  the  Jirst,  as 
referring  to  bloodless  sacrifices— the  symboliod  ofieriugs  of  the  gifts  of 
nature.  In  this  case,  Josephus  would  have  expressed  the  antithe&U 
in  a  different  manner. 
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casuistry  of  the  Pharisees  gave  a  milder  or  stricter  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  to  meet  the  interests  of  the  passing  moment. 
Not  only  did  tliey,  like  other  Jews,  carefully  avoid  all  con- 
tact  with  uncircumcised  persons ;  but  as,  within  their  own 
body,  they  were  seiwirated  into  four  different  grades,  they 
who  had  attained  to  the  highest  dreaded  the  pollution  of  a 
touch  from  the  member  of  an  inferior  grade.  Whenever  an 
accident  of  this  sort  occurred  they  had  recourse  to  ablutions. 
In  general  they  attached  greater  importance  than  the  rest  of 
their  nation  to  purification,  and  bathed  frequently  in  cold 
water  as  a  means  of  holiness.  To  their  ascetical  notions,  the 
oriental  and  healthful  practice  of  anointing  with  oil  seemed 
an  unholy  thing  ;  whoever,  therefore,  happened  by  any  means 
to  become  thus  defiled,  felt  obliged  carefully  to  cleanse  him* 
self.  They  scrupulously  avoid^  all  food  which  had  not  been 
prepared  within  their  own  sect.  They  would  die  rather  than 
partake  of  any  other.  These  facts,  then,  are  proof  enough 
that  we  should  greatly  err  if,  out  of  respect  for  the  religious 
spirit  of  this  sect,  we  were  to  go  on  and  consider  them 
the  representatives  of  a  simple  and  unalloyed  practical  mys- 
ticism. 

Essentially  different  from  the  form  of  cultiu^  which  pre- 
vailed in  Palestine  was  the  shape  and  direction  taken  by  the 
Jewish  mind  on  that  spot  where,  through  a  period  of  three 
centuries,  it  had  been  imfolding  itself  imder  altered  circum- 
stances and  relations — amidst  those  elements  of  Hellenic  cul- 
ture, that,  transplanted  into  the  aboriginal  seats  of  a  wholly 
different  cinlization,  had  on  this  foreign  soil  gained  the 
supremacy — ^in  the  Grecian  colony  of  Alexandria  iu  Egypt 
Intercourse  of  Greek  and  Jewish  minds  in  this  city  gave  rise 
to  one  of  the  most  influential  of  those  phenomena  which  have 
had  an  eminently  important  bearing  on  the  development  of 
Christianity  in  human  thought.  We  here  discern  how  that 
great  historical  event,  which,  more  than  three  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  shook  to  their  foundations  the  king- 
doms of  the  East,  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  a 
process.  The  world-subduing  armies  of  Alexander,  as  ailer- 
wards  the  legions  of  Rome,  were  subservient  to  the  supreme 
end  of  history,  by  uniting  and  bringing  within  the  influence 
of  each  other  regions  previously  separated,  so  that  the  minds 
of  men  might  he  prepared  to  meet  Christianity,  to  adopt  it  in 
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thought,  aud  to  work  it  out  with  self-activity.  Plutarch 
looked  upon  it  as  the  great  mission  of  Alexander  to  trans- 
i^ant  Grecian  culture  into  distant  countries,*  and  to  conciliate 
Grreeks  and  barbarians,  and  to  fuse  them  into  one.  He  says 
of  him,  not  without  reason,  that  he  was  sent  of  God  for  tins 
purpose ;  f  though  the  historian  did  not  divine  that  this  end 
itself  was  only  subsidiary  to,  and  the  means  of,  one  still 
higher — ^the  makii^,  viz.,  the  united  peoples  of  the  East  and 
West  more  accessible  to  the  new  creation  which  was  to  pro- 
ceed from  Christianity,  and  by  the  combination  of  the  elements 
of  Oriental  and  Hellenic  culture  the  preparing  for  Christianity 
a  material  in  which  it  might  develop  itself.  If  we  overlook 
this  ulterior  end,  and  do  not  fix  our  r^ards  on  the  higher 
quickening  spirit  destined  to  reanimate,  for  some  new  end,  that 
combination  which  already  bore  within  itself  a  germ  of  cor- 
ruption, we  might  well  doubt  whether  that  union  was  really  a 
gain  to  either  party ;  whether,  at  least,  it  was  not  everywhere 
attended  with  a  correspondent  loss.  For  the  fresh  vigour 
which  it  infused  into  the  old  national  spirit  must  have  been 
constantly  repressed  by  the  violence  which  the  foreign  element 
did  to  it.  To  introduce  into  that  combination  a  new  living 
principle  of  development,  and,  without  prejudice  to  their 
original  essence,  to  unite  peculiarities  the  most  diverse  into  a 
whole  in  which  each  part  should  be  a  complement  to  the  other, 
required  something  higher  than  any  element  of  human  cul- 
ture. The  true  living  communion  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  which  should  combine  together  the  two  peculiar  prin- 
ciples that  were  equally  necessary  for  a  complete  exhibition 
of  the  type  of  humamty,  could  first  come  only  from  Chris- 
tianity. But  stUl,  as  preparatory  thereto,  the  influence  which, 
for  tluree  centuries,  went  forth  from  Alexandria,  that  centre  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  world,  was  of  great  importance. 

As  in  the  course  of  these  centuries  the  peculiar  asperity 
and  rigidity  of  the  Jewish  character  must  have  been  consider- 
ably tempared  by  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  J  and  by  the 
transforming  influence  of  the  Hellenic  culture,  which  here 

Plutarch*8l.  orat.  de  Alex,  virtute  s.  fortuna,  s.  10. 

f   ICj«»^  |«W*  ditfStv  k^fA69ritt  Mt)  ^utXXMKiitt  taw  «X«»  wfiiT^mv,     L.  C.  C.  6. 

X  PhUo  leekons  the  nambcr  of  Jews  residing  in  Alexuidria  and  the 
conntries  adQaoent  at  *<  a  hundred  myriads."    Orat.  in  Flaccxixs^  %.  ^. 
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preponderated,  its  ultimate  effect  might  have  beea  of  two 
kinds.  Either  the  religious  feeling,  which  so  strongly  mar]|;fid 
the  Jewish  temperament,  might  decay  under  the  overpowering 
influence  of  foreign  habits  of  thinking  and  foreign  culture,  and 
the  Jews,  in  consequence,  might  be  seduced  into  joining  th^ 
Greeks,  among  whom  they  dwelt,  in  ridiculing  th^  old  reli- 
gious records,  now  become  unintelligible  to  them;  or  else, 
true  in  the  main  to  the  religion  of  their  Others,  they  ought  be 
driven  to  look  for  some  means  of  reconciling  the  latter  with 
the  Hellenic  learning,  which  exercised  an  involuntaiy  power 
over  their  minds,  and  which,  moreover,  for  apologetic  pur- 
poses, they  were  induced  to  make  their  own. 

Doubtless  there  are  some  indications  of  the  former  result 
Thus  that  zealous  champion  of  Judaism,  the  Alexandrian 
Philo,  could  contrast  with  Moses,  who,  while  in  favour  at  the 
Egyptian  court,  remained  fidthful  to  Ms  people,  certain  rene- 
gades* ^^  who  trample  under  foot  the  laws  in  which  thejr  were 
born  and  bred,  subvert  the  customs  of  their  country  which 
were  liable  to  no  just  censure,  and,  in  their  predilection  for  the 
new,  are  utterly  forgetful  of  the  old."  In  another  passage  f 
he  rebukes  those  ^'  who  are  impatient  of  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  their  country ;  who  are  ever  on  the  look-out  for  matter 
of  censure  and  complaint  against  the  laws  of  religion ;  who,  in 
excuse  of  their  ungodliness,  thoughtlessly  urge  the  following 
or  similar  objections  :|  Do  ye  still  make  great  account  of  your 
laws,  as  if  they  contained  the  rules  of  truth  ?  Yet  see,  the 
holy  Scriptures,  as  you  term  them,  contain  also  &,bles,  such  as 
you  are  accustomed  to  laugh  at  when  you  hear  ihem.  fitun 
others."  § 

*  De  vita  Mosis,  1.  I.  f.  G07,  S.  9.  Viitiws  ^e^mfiatvav^ty  »a^us  lytffi' 
Btivetf  Kot  Wga^nvav,  HBn  3«  xar^ta,  ots  /lifiy^tg  ol/itfttet  9r^intrt  "htrnttim,  jMMvnv 
hthinrvifjt'uM  xmi  iik  rnv  ruv  irm^itratv  oivroi§x^¥  6uh9»§  irt  rSi*  at^mi§n  fvmf%* 

f  De  COnfus.  ling.  f.  320,  S.  5.  OJ  fuv  %u^^%^mrts  t^  va/r^if  ^^ianlf, 
yl^iyaf  xeu  xaTnya^ta*  At/  ruv  nifMn  fAiXtTuvrtg  tcutms  imm  tms  VflMAflriUiriiii^ 

X  He  is  speaking  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel. 

§  In  the  passage  (de  nom.  mutat  p.  1U53,  s.  8)  where  Philo  qnotei 
the  scoffing  language  of  an  IL^iof  and  tUtfii^s,  the  bitterness  with  which  he 
speaks  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  scoffer  was  an  infidel  Jew.  In  a 
pagan  this  scoffing  would  not  have  struck  him  as  anything  singular.  Hs 
looks  upon  it  as  a  punishment  of  the  foolhardiness  of  this  man,  tlttt  be 
soon  after  hung  himself;  li  i  fiua^is  »%*  luffxa^a^es  f*nil  tuc^Asf  S«H(ry 
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On  the  whole,  however,  the  power  of  religious  &ith,  90 
deeply  looted  in  the  mind  of  this  people,  was  too  great  to  be 
weakened  by  the  influence  of  foreign  learning.  The  former^ 
therelbre,  of  its  two  effects  we  alluded  to  above  as  possible^ 
was  certainly  the  more  rare,  and  the  latter  the  more  frequent 
case.  AccOTdingly,  the  Jews,  completely  embued  with  the 
elements  of  Hellenic  culture,  endeavoured  to  find  a  mean 
between  it  and  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  which  they  had 
no  wish  to  renounce.  To  this  end  they  availed  themselves  of 
the  system  most  in  vogue  with  those  who,  in  Alexandria, 
busied  themselves  with  religious  matters — ^that  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  which  had  already  acquired  a  mighty  influence  over 
their  own  intellectual  life.  At  the  same  time  they  were  very 
&r  fixym  consciously  entertaining  the  idea  or  wish  to  sacrifice 
the  authority  of  their  ancient  religion  and  sacred  ^Titings  to 
tiie  autliority  of  a  merely  human  pMlosophy.  On  the  contrary', 
from  a  comparison  of  the  religious  knowledge  existing  among 
their  own  people  with  that  which  was  to  be  found  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  they  had  learned  to  appreciate  more 
fhUy  the  eminent  character  of  their  ancient  religion,  the  divine 
agency  manifested  in  the  fertunes  of  their  nation,  and  its 
destiny,  as  bearing  upon  the  whole  human  race.  Indeed, 
their  conviction  that  this  was  in  &ct  the  high  destination  of 
the  Jews,  could  only  be  raised  and  confirmed  by  such  a  com- 
paiisou.  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  individual  whom 
we  would  choose  to  name  as  the  representative  of  these  Alex- 
andrians, viz.  Philo.*  "  That,"  he  says,  "  wliich  is  the  por- 
tion only  of  a  few  disciples  of  a  truly  genuine  philosophy,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Highest,  has  by  law  and  custom  become  the 
inheritance  of  the  whole  Jewish  people ; "  and  he  calls  the 

TtXufTti^,  By  means  of  an  allegorical  interpretation  Philo  wished  to 
explain  away  that  which  furnished  this  man  an  occasion  for  his  scoffing, 
that  others  might  not  draw  npon  themselres  a  like  punishment  He 
describes  here  a  whole  class  of  such  people,  who  were  waging  an 
irreconcilable  war  with  sacred  things,  and  searching  for  matter  of 
calumny  wherever  the  letter  admitted  of  no  l)efitting  sense.    "Evm  tZv 

iknn^yitm  ittXtftcvrrtf  rets  limits* 

•  De  caritate,  f.  699,  S.  2  :  "'Owi^  ix  <pi\wo^iets  Trig  ioJciuMrdms  Ti^tyinrm 
Tt7s  ifiuXnrmuf  eivr^t,  t9ut»  x«/  ita  wfutv  luti  iS^y  'loviaitts,  WivrnfAfl  fou 
^fmrdrov  Mr)  Vfwfiurmrw  wdrrif,  rot  iir)  rttt  yntiriif  ^itTf  irkdvav  jLToartf 
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Jews  priests  and  prophets  for  all  mankind.*  He  was  conseioui 
of  the  relation  to  universal  history  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
all  that  was  special  and  particular  in  the  history  of  his  nation, 
and  saw  how  the  Theocratic  pfH>ple,  as  such,  hod  a  missum  to 
fulfil  which  regarded  the  whole  of  humanity.  He  describes 
them  as  a  priestly  people,  whose  calling  it  was  to  invoke  the 
blessing  of  God  on  mankind.f  He  says,  with  this  referenoe^ 
that  the  offering,  presented  for  the  whole  people,  was  meant 
for  the  entire  race  of  man.} 

The  spirit  of  Judaism  enabled  him  to  understand  that  reli- 
gious truth  should  be  a  public  thing,  the  common  property  of 
all.  When  we  consider  how  easily  a  Jew  at  Alexandria  m^gfat 
be  tempted  by  the  inducements  which  the  traffic  in  religious 
mysteries  held  out,  to  set  up  another  description  of  mysteries 
in  competition  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  the  decided  stand 
which  Philo  made  against  such  a  tendency  appears  highly 
remarkable,  and  distinguishes  him,  in  this  respect,  from  the 
heathen  Platonists.  It  almost  seems  that  he  had  found  cause 
to  warn  his  fellow-believers  against  the  &scinations  of  m3^steiyy 
by  which  they  were  in  danger  of  being  attracted.§  ^^All 
m3rsterics,"  says  he,  "all  parade  and  trickery  of  that  sort, 
Moses  removed  from  his  holy  legislati<Hi ;  since  he  was  un- 
willing that  such  as  were  trained  under  such  a  religious 
policy,  should,  by  having  their  minds  dazzled  with  myste- 
rious things,  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  neglecting  the 
truth,  and  of  following  after  that  which  belongs  to  night 
and  darkness,  to  the  disr^ard  of  what  is  worthy  of  the  light 
and  of  the  day.  Hence  no  one  that  knows  Moses,  and  counts 
himself  among  his  disciples,  ought  to  allow  himself  to  be 
initiated  into  such  mysteries,  or  initiate  others ;  for  both  the 
learning  and  the  teaclung  of  such  things  is  no  trifling  sin.  For 
why,  ye  initiated,  if  they  are  beautiful  and  useful  matters,  do 
ye  shut  yourselves  up  in  profound  darkness,  and  confer  the 
benefit  on  two  or  three  alone,  when  you  might  benefit  all  wen 

♦  De  Abrah.  f.  364,  s.  19. 

f  De  vita  Moris,  I.  f.  625,  s.  27.    'K^mi;;,  •o-i^  tfuXXtv  i|  ArAwrm  wt 
oLKXmw  U^a0^at,  rag  uiri^  reiv  yivovs  vSw  it^^eimn  «ir«»r«rv  ttii  icuii^i/num 

X  De  victimas,  f.  238,  at  the  end,  s.  3. 

§  De  victimas  offerentib.  f.*  856,  s.   12:    'MMs  ^n  rfWr9w  tw 
Mtt^utr/ar  ^a/rffr*h'  Mm)  yfetftifMtf  u,nr%  rtXttru, 
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yoa  wilMng  to  publish  in  the  market-place  what  you  pretend  is 
univenally  wholesome,  so  that  all  might  certamly  participate 
in  a  better  and  happier  life  ?"  He  then  points  to  the  fact,  that 
in  the  great  and  ^orious  works  of  nature  there  is  no  mysteiy, 
all  is  open.  He  bears  wihiess  to  the  mere  empty  mechanical 
formalities  into  which  the  mysteries  had  degenerated ;  men, 
he  says,  of  the  worst  character,  and  crowds  of  abandoned 
women,  were  initiated  for  money. 

These  religious  philosophers  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
of  whom  we  speak,  cannot  be  rightly  understood  and  judged 
of,  except  by  taking  into  \iew  both  their  entire  position, — 
which  had  been  formed  upon  a  combination  of  the  most  con- 
tradictory elements, — and  also  their  relation  to  the  two  oppo- 
site parties,  between  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  find  a 
true  conciliatory  mean.  On  the  one  hand,  they  firmly  adhered 
to  the  religion  of  their  Others.  They  were  devoted  to  it  with 
gmuine  love  and  reverence,  and  looked  upon  its  records  as 
the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Whatever  was  contained  in  these 
records,  and  particularly  in  the  Pentateuch,  passed  with  them 
as,  in  one  and  the  same  sense,  divine.  From  these,  in  their 
opinion,  were  to  be  drawn  all  the  stores  of  wisdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  minds  were  possessed  by  a  philosophical 
culture  at  variance  with  these  convictions.  They  were  them- 
selves not  unconscious  of  the  conflicting  elements  that  filled 
their  minds,  and  must  have  felt  constrained  to  seek  some 
artificial  method  of  combining  them  into  a  harmonious  whole. 
Thus  they  would  be  involuntarily  driven  to  intercalate  in  the 
old  records  of  religion,  which  for  them  possessed  the  highest 
authority,  a  sense  foreign  to  their  true  spirit,  supposing  all 
the  while  that  they  were  thereby  really  exalting  their  dignity 
as  the  source  of  all  wisdom. 

As  to  the  parties  between  which  they  moved,  and  which,  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings,  they  had  especially 
in  mind,  they  were  two ;  and  these  stood  in  some  degree  re- 
lated to  the  two  several  tendencies,  under  which  the  philosophy 
of  religion  according  to  Flatonism,  as  we  liave  already  set  it 
forth,  had  gone  on  to  shape  itself  anK)ng  the  Pagans— a  scep- 
tical and  a  superstitious  tendency.  On  the  one  side  were  philo- 
sophically educated  Greeks,  who  employed  what  they  knew  of 
tl^  Old  Testament  Scriptures  according  to  their  different  turns 
of  thinking  •  either  ridiculing  them  in  a  scoffing  s^klt^Q»\:  n(\s!ql 
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more  earnestness  of  intention,  and  stepping  forth  as  the  cham^ 
pions  of  true  piety,  and  charging  them  with  unworthy  repro- 
Mentations  of  God.*  And  among  the  Jews  themaelyes^  there 
were  some  who,  under  the  iuiluenoe  of  foreign  learning,  hsgd 
rejected  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  joined  its  pagan 
assailants.  On  the  other  side  were  the  Pharisaical  scribes, 
no  less  arrogant  than  narrow-minded,  who,  apprehending 
the  things  of  God  in  none  but  a  fleshly  sense,  sou^t  tbe 
highest  wisdom  in  little  verbal  reiiuements,  and  by  their 
grossly  literal  interpretations  were  led  into  the  most  absurd 
and  extravagant  opinions  f — men  who,  from  their  fundamental 
priciple  of  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  their  low,  carnal  views, 
came  to  form  the  rudest  notions  of  God  and  divine  things, — 
of  God's  sliape,  of  his  anger,  of  his  arbitrary  will, — and  by 
such  notions  contributed  more  than  all  else  to  bring  Judaism 
into  contempt  with  the  educated  Greeks.  } 

^ow  the  object  of  those  Jewish  philosophers  in  religion, 
like  that  of  the  heathen  Flatonists,  was,  by  making  a  distinc- 
tion, in  the  old  records  of  religion,  between  spirit  and  letter, 
idea  and  symbol,  to  strike  out  a  middle  course  betwixt  the 
above  extremes.     There  was  this  truth  lying  at  the  basis  of 

*  Thus  Pbilo,  in  his  second  book  Dc  plantatione  Noae,  s.  17,  defendi 
the  Old  Testament  against  those  who  oDJected  as  blasphemous  to  the 
expression  where  God  is  called  an  iuberitance  (xXm«i)  of  men,  as,  ibr 
instance,  with  reference  to  the  Levites.    K«u  ?»»  uri  rmg  «w»  iwtf»ar- 

cffiait  ovT  oM'^etktf  kiyttf  dv^^tiTou  Si»  xitipev.  We  might  suppose  that  thif 
attack  on  the  Old  Testament  proceeded  from  Jews  who,  by  the  pre- 
ponderant influence  of  their  Greek  education,  had  become  alienated  nom 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  inclined  to  a  certain  species  of  Deun 
that  avoided  anthropopathism.  But  the  manner  in  which  Philo  CK* 
presses  himself  seems  to  favour  rather  the  conjecture  that  he  had  pagani 
in  view,  for,  if  he  were  speaking  of  apostate  Jews,  his  language  would 
doubtless  have  been  more  vehement  and  bitter,  as  it  usually  is  in  each 
cases.  It  is  also,  1  think,  to  such  pagan  maligners  of  the  Old  Testament 
that  he  alludes  in  a  passage  to  be  found  only  in  the  Armenian  traiulatkn 
of  Qua*st  in  Genes.  1.  III.  s.  3,  ed  Lips.  opp.  Philon.  T.  VII.  p.  5. 
f  Philo  (De  somniis,  1.  I.  f.  580,  s.  17)  describes  them  tiius:  T§kt  r« 

X  Thus  Philo  (De  plantat.  Noae,  1.  II.  f.  219,  s.  8)  directs  his  discourte 
against  those  who  took  everything  in  a  literal  sense  in  the  account  of 
Paradise.  He  sajs  of  them :  lioxxh  xa)  IvrBi^Anurt  n  ivn^im.  He  sayii 
those  sensual  notions  of  God  led  to  the  destruction  of  practical  religioD: 
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their  eodeayoura,  that,  in  statements  which  relate  to  the  reli* 
gious  province,  matter  and  form  do  not  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  as  they  do  in  other  writings ;  that  here,  where 
Ijbe  form  ia  something  that  cannot  fully  answer  to  the  immea- 
surable greatness  of  the  matter,  the  mind,  with  its  thoughts 
directed  towards  the  divine,  must  read  between  the  lines  in 
order  to  discern  the  divine  matter  in  its  earthly  vessel.  This 
principle  had,  moreover,  a  special  justification  when  applied 
to  the  Old  Testament,  inasmuch  as  within  the  latter  dwelt  a 
spirit  enveloped  under  a  form  still  more  limited  and  more 
limiting  than  elsewhere,  which  struggled  after  a  future  revela- 
tion and  development,  which  was  to  free  it  from  such  narrow 
constraint.  But  as  the  consciousness  of  this  spirit  which 
Christianity  first  revealed  was  wanting  to  the  Jews,  it  was 
nowise  unnatural  if  in  interpreting  the  religion  of  their  fathers 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  by  a  foreign  spirit.  It 
was  from  such  a  foreign  principle,  borrowed  from  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  that  they  started  in  search  of  the  key  which  should 
open  to  them  the  spiritual  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Instead  of  making  all  its  contents  bear  upon  the  ends  of  prac- 
tical religion,  they  did  but  hunt  everywhere  afler  universal 
ideas,  hid  only  under  an  all^orical  cover, — such  ideas  as  their 
own  minds  had  formed  in  familiarity  with  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy. To  excite  all  susceptible  minds  to  explore  these  ideas, 
was,  th^  asserted,  the  highest  aim  of  those  writings. 

One  extreme  opposed  itself  to  the  other.  Over  against  that 
slavery  to  the  letter  which  characterized  a  narrow,  sensual 
HabbinUm,  stood  a  tendency  to  evaporate  everything  into 
umversdU.  The  necessary  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  spirit,  which  was  shrouded  in  the  letter,  were  despised. 
The  neglect  of  the  useful  means  of  logical,  grammatical,  and 
historical  interpretation,  met  its  penalty ;  manifold  were  the 
delusions  which  ensued.  A  perfect  stranger  to  the  history, 
the  manners,  and  the  language  of  the  ancient  people,  and 
deqiising  the  rules  of  grammatical  and  logical  interpretation, 
a  Philo  found  many  difficulties  in  the  Greek  version  of  the 
so-called  Seventy  Interpreters,  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  read  the  Old  Testament,— a  version,  indeed,  which  was 
not  only  current  at  Alexandria,  but  which,  on  account  of  the 
story  of  its  miraculous  origin,  was  of  the  highest  authority. 
Thej  were  difficulties,  however,  which  by  means  of  th^  qt4\- 
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nar\'  helptf  above  mentioned  he  might  have  easily  solved.  He 
frcHiuciitly  overlooked  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  sense, 
mid  sou^lit  iustead  for  one  more  profbmid,  which,  however,  wks 
merely  wliat  he  himself  had  put  into  the  words.**  Bat  in 
addition  to  this,  a  mistaken  reverence  for  the  sacred  writing^ 
an  exaggerated  view  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whSeh 
looked  i4X)n  the  inspired  writers  merely  as  passive  Ofgans, 
contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  difficulties  of  men  Who 
n^^nleil  everything  as  in  one  and  the  same  sense  divine,  and 
wliolly  overlooked  the  medium  of  connection  between  the 
divine  and  tlie  human.  At  the  position  in  wliich  they  had 
tlius  phiced  themselves  they  naturedly  found  much  that  was 
ditHoult  and  revolting — much  that  they  must  sedc  to  get  rid 
of  by  an  arbitrary  spirit ualization.  Thus  an  unduly  gupema^ 
turalistic  element  of  the  Jewish  position  led  directly  to  the 
opi>osite  extreme  of  an  arbitrary  rationalism,t — an  error  which 
might  have  been  avoided  by  that  method  of  reconciling  the 
supernatural  and  the  natural  which  we  have  already  noticed 
as  the  view's  of  IMutarch. 

Yet  TiiosM)  Alexandrian  Jews  were  well  aware  of  the  difier- 
enee  lietween  the  mythical  religrion  of  other  nations  and  l3ie 
historical  religion  of  their  own  people.  They  did,  it  is  true, 
consider  the  historical  and  literal  to  be  but  a  veil  ibr  those 
universal  ideas,  the  communication  of  which  to  the  human 
mind  >vas  the  highest  aim  of  God*s  revelations.  But  stffl 
on  the  whole  they  also  insisted  on  the  objective  reality 
and  truth  of  the  histor}'  and  of  the  letter,  and  ascribed  to 
lH)th  tlieir  importanc^e  ns  a  means  of  rel^ous  and  moial 
tmining  for  such  as  ooidd  not  soar  to  the  necessazy  heights  of 
oonieiuplation.  Far  was  it  from  their  thoughts  to  deny  the 
reality  of  tlie  supernatural  in  the  history  of  their  nation,  or  to 
allow  it  no  more  than  an  ideal  significancy.  ''He  whodis- 
believt's  the  miracidous,"  says  Philo.  in  defending  the  Old 
Tt^tamoiit  histon-,  **  sunply  as  the  miraculous,  neither  knows 
GvxL  nor  lias  he  ever  sought  after  Him ;  fiir  otherwise  he 


"*  We  have  a  Nmarkable  examDle  in  the  work  Qois  Tenim  di'riiiar. 
h;¥rv$.  f.  492.  $.16.  where,  in  the  [mrase  i^>«>»  wrn  !$»,  he  looks  ibr 
$ot.ie  dex.'per  meaning  in  the  appaiently  vnnecenary  repetition  of  the 
word  ilj,\  aud  aga:n.  in  the  case  where  the  repetition  of  die  noim, 
3v*v\>niu:j:  to  the  Hebrew  usage,  leads  him  to  eoneetve  of  a  two-fidd  mb- 
jeo:.  and  furnishes  him  an  occasion  of  intrvdncin^  hii  idea  of  the  Logos. 

^  "  Eiv.cr  ratioiialistiseh>ideali8tischeii  Willkohr.'* 
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inmld  have  undfiarstood,  by  looking  at  that  truly  great  and 
ajve-inspiring  sight,  the  miracle  of  the  Universe,  tliat  these 
miiacles   (in   G^'s  providential  guidance  of  His  people) 
are  bat  child's  play  for  the  divine  power.*     But  tiie  truly 
iBuaculous  has  become  despised  through  fiimiliarity.     The 
■awsual,  on  the  contrary,  although  in  itself  insigniiicant,  yet, 
through  our  love  of  novelty,  transports  us  with  amazenient."f 
.   Still  there  were  isolated  passages,  the  literal  understanding 
of  which  presented  insurmountable  difficulties, — ditticulties,  it 
might  be,  for  any  rational  apprehension  whatever,  or  for  their 
minds,  £rom  the  particular  position  which  they  liad  taken  up 
in  their  philosophy  of  religion.     Such  especially  were    the 
passages,  in  interpreting  which,  the  Kabbins  who  explained 
everything  according  to  the  letter,  fell,  no  doubt,  into  absurd 
and  fantastic  representations ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  account 
of  Paradise.     Now  here  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews  to  find  from  their  own  point  of  view  such  a  means 
of  conciliation  between  the  divine  and  the  human  as  should 
answer  the  requirements  of  reason  ;  by  distinguishing  between 
the  fundamental  £axit  and  the  piuely  symbolical  cliaracter  of  a 
fiffm  of  tradition.    They  were  therefore  forced  to  push  the  oppo* 
dtion  to  the  literal  mode  of  interpretation  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
reality  of  the  literal  and  historical  facts  altogether,  and  to  re- 
cognise only  some  ideal  truth,  some  universal  thought,  tliat 
nesented  itself  out  of  the  train  of  speculations  created  by  a 
Won  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  with  the  religious  ideaH  of 
Jadaism.f     But,  in  maintaining  such  views,  it  was  far  from 
the  intention  of  a  Philo  to  derogate  from  the  authority  of  the 
lacred  writings.     On  the  contrary,  as  he  referred  everything 
they  contained  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  so  he 
recognised  the  wisdom  of  that  Spirit  in  permitting  the  writenv 
actuated  by  Him  to  represent  many  tilings  in  such  a  form 
^  literally  understood,  could  give  no  tenable  sense  wliatever ; 


*  De  Tit&  Mosis,  1.  II.  S.  38 :  El  ^i  ng  rovreit  A^nrru,   ^ov   eur    ct'ct* 

Wi   ret  ^a^ethe^a  ^  raurei  nut 


'^<i(*Kaytt  ^uv  veuita  t4<rif,  dirtiatv  us  '^ot  rZ  otr$  fityeiXa  xat  v^ 


')l%nMn  tv^tuMi,     ».  r.  X. 

^  ^n  If  fSt(  tut)  a9  /utt^ct  n  xetretvXnv'vofcg^et  rSf  ^t\0itcu¥f» 

I  Ajfier  pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  understanding  in  a  literal  sense 
^  account  of  the  creation  of  tlie  woman  in  Genesis,  Philo  concludes 
^ '  T«  ftrrif  M  r»iTMt  iw^SUi  Xgru    Legis.  alleg.  L  IL  i.  7. 
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for  the  end  of  this  was  that  those  who  otherwise  would  be 
tempted  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  bare  letter,  and  search  no 
farther,  might  be  excited  to  investigate  the  ideal  sense  wMdl 
lay  beneath  it.*  To  conduct  men  to  this  was,  in  truth,  the 
highest  aim  of  the  ctivine  revelations.  Hence  such  stones  of 
stumbling  were  of  necessity  scattered  here  and  there,  as  means 
of  excitement  for  the  spiritually  blind. f 

Hence  men  came  to  take  up  two   positions  in  respeet 
to  religion  and  the  interpretation  of  its  records ;  that  of  a 
&ith  clinging  to  the  letter  and  to  the  history,  and  that  of  a 
contemplation   which  aspired  to  the  ideas  v^ed  under  the 
historical  and  the  literal  facts.     The  first  was,  as  we  see,  on 
the  whole,  common  to  both  positions.     Yet  many  an  opposition 
arose  at  the  point  where  the  higher  spiritual  apprehension  did 
not  admit  of  being  joined  with  an  adherence  to  the  reality  of 
the  literal  and  historical  facts,  but  required  the  abandonment 
of  the  latter.     This,   however,  was  not  the  only  diffisrence 
between  the  two  positions.     The  difference  lying  at  the  root, 
and  which  further  developed  itself,  could  not  fidl  to  exert  a 
more  wide-reaching  influence  on  the  whole  mode  of  under- 
standing religion.     From  this  source  sprang  such  opposite 
views  as  follow.     By  those  who  invariably  adhered  to  the 
principle  of  a  barely  literal  interpretation,  whatever  had  been 
said  after  an  anthropopathic  manner,  in  condescension  to  the 
sensuous  apprehensions  of  the  multitude,  concerning  Grod  and 
God's  wrath  and  his  vindictive  justice,  was  taken  literally. 
Such  an  apprehension  of  religion  after  human  analogies  is 
however,  for  a  certain  stage  of  culture,  indispensable,  as  being 
the  best  adapted  to  it,  and  the  most  likely  to  deter  m&i  from 
sin  by  the  dread  of  punisliment.     But  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  positiou  sees  in  it  only  a  preparatory  and  educational 
element,  and  proeeeds  to  purify  the  idea  of  God  from  aU 
admixture  of  the  human.  |     Hence  the  opposition  between  the 
apprehension  of  God  as  man,  and  the  apprehension  of  God  not 

*  Movtfy    ol/K    kvet^yus    ^^ar^irtitv  oi(p'nrreta-^ai   tcv   ^nroS,      Qliod  detClior 

potior!  iiisid.  s.  6. 

f  Ta  ffKoivha.\it  Tr,s  yfoc^nsy  d.<popfui)  r»7f  Tv(pXoT<  riif  ^mcm/k?. 

X  This  two-fold  position  is  implied  in  the  hook  Qaod  Dens  immiitab. 
8. 11,  where  the  -writer  distinguishes  that  which  answers  to  the  tmdi  in   - 
itself,  and  that  which  had  been  merely  so  expressed.   T*v  M«l^rn#«j  x^ 
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as  man.*  By  the  exclusioa  of  every  human  passion,  the  idea 
of  God  was  sublimated  to  a  something  de>'oid  of  all  attributes, 
wholly  transcendental ;  and  the  Being,  (ov,)  the  good,  in  and 
by  itself,  the  Absolute  of  Flatonism,  was  substituted  for  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  soaring  upward,  beyond 
all  created  existence,  the  mind,  disengaging  itself  from  the 
sensible,  attains  to  the  intellectual  intuition  of  this  Absolute 
Being,  of  whom,  however,  it  can  predicate  nothing  but  e3dst- 
ence,  and  sets  aside  all  other  determinations  as  not  answering 
to  the  exalted  nature  of  the  Supreme  Essence.f  In  perfect 
aocordance  with  this  opposition  of  views,  Fhilo  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  are  in  the  proper  sense  sons  of 
God^  having  by  means  of  contemplation  raised  themselves  to 
the  highest  Being,  or  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  him  in  his 
immediate  aelf-mcmifestation^X  ^^^  those  who  know  God  only 
in  his  mediate  revelation  through  his  operations — such  as  He 
declares  §  himself  in  creation — ^in  the  revelation  still  veiled  in 
the  letter  of  scripture — those,  in  short,  who  attach  themselves 
simply  to  the  Logos,  and  consider  this  to  be  the  Supreme  God 
— ^who  are  the  sons  of  the  Logos  rather  than  of  the  true  Being 
(ov).  The  former,  moreover,  need  no  other  incentives  to  a 
moral  life  than  love  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  his  own  sake — 
the  principle  of  disinterested  love  of  God.  The  others,  who 
find  themselves  at  that  lower  position  where  God  is  known  only 
after  the  analogy  of  man,  must  be  trained  to  virtue  by  the  hope 

*  This  opposition  between  a  positive  apprehension  of  God  as  man,  and 
a  negadre  apprehension  of  God,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  human  attributes 
and  eierj^tang  anthropopathic,  occurs  often  in  Philo's  writings.  The 
oomparison  oi  Numb.  23,  19,  and  Deut  J,  31,  may  be  said  to  be 
classical  with  him  on  this  subject.  **£»  uif,  Hn  »vx  is  cLt^^vsras  i  ^tbs, 
U-t^»9  Tt,  on  m  (Lt^fiM^os,  Quod  Deus  inmiutab.  s.  11.  Compare  also 
the  Armenian  translation  of  the  tract  Qusest.  in  Genes.  1.  I.  s.  55. 

f   OS^tfuif  rUh  yiyoMTtnf  iSif  ^a^eL^XXova-t  vo  ov,  JiXX*  ix^^e'etprsg  mvvi 

Quod  Deus  immutab.  s.  11. 

I  To  this  knowledge  of  God  in  his  self-manifestation  Philo  refers  in 
the  following  passage :  llh  l/A^aftrBtifit  fia  )«'  ov^nveu  n  yns  n  uhttrot  ii  kUes 
H  mas  a$rXus  rSf  if  yuUui  fctiSi  xetrt^^fitfaifiw  kf  ilXXtu  rtfl  fttv  ^v  lii»v  ri  Iv 

em  ry  ^tfj  etc.   Vld.  Leg.  allegor.  L  III.  s.  33.    And  where  he  says  that, 
as  light  can  be  seen  only  by  means  of  light,  so  God  only  by  his  own 

•elf-manifestation.     2tnoXms  to  ^Ss  il^*  «v  ^r}  ^i^trus  i  ret  avr0v  il  r^ixrct 
mm  i  Si«f  lm»r»»  (piyy§s  ^^  ^  aurtS  fMvty  ^w^urat,    De  prsm.  et  poen.  s.  7. 
}  The  opposition  between  «» and  xiyts,  clv«i  and  >.%7i«^(« 
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of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment.  Philo  hiinaelf  remariu, 
that  correspondent  to  the  two  theories  which  respectiTely  xepr^ 
sent  God  as  man,  or  not  as  man,  there  are  in  religion  two  prin- 
ciples of  fear  and  of  love.*  Those  that  have  attained  to  the 
last-mentioned  stage  are,  in  his  view,  the  men  of  pure  uUeUed 
QT  pure  spirit,  who  have  freed  themselves  from  the  domoDion  of 

Thus,  to  the  sensuous  anthropo'tnorphum  and  anihvpopor 
thismj  which  characterised  the  grosser  mode  of  appreheonoD 
among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  Philo  opposed  a  one-sided  gpirilr 
ualism,  whereby  the  idea  of  God  was  emptied  of  all  detef^ 
minate  contents.  The  reed  side  of  the  Old  Testament  Theism, 
the  objective  truth  and  reality,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Old 
Testament  notions  of  God's  holiness,  of  his  wrath,  and  of  hit 
retributive  justice,  were  by  this  means  totally  misapprefaended, 
and  all  such  ideas  of  God  were  explained  away  by  a  spiritoal- 
ism  far  better  suited  to  the  Brahminic  or  the  Buddhistic  system, 
than  to  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  We  have  here,  then,  already  a  myHical  RaHomr 
alism  brought  into  combination  with  the  Jewish  Suprtk' 
Tiaturalism — a  prototype  of  tendencies  which,  at  a  later  period, 
frequently  recur,  when  the  purity  of  revealed  religion  has  be- 
come corrupted.  The  very  individual  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
so  strongly  condemned  the  Grecian  mysteries,  introduced  into 
Judaism  that  aristocratic  distinction  of  the  ancient  world,  be- 
tween an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric  reli^on ;  and  with  it,  after 
the  example  of  Platonism,  the  justification  of  fiikehood  as  a 
necessary  means  for  training  the  incapable  multitude.! 

Now  the  principle  of  mystic  RcUionalism^  if  pushed  to  its 
extreme  consequences,  would  imquestionably  lead  to  the  infer- 

*  Ha^  0  fAci  ^o»u  rati  ^^oss^fi/Juifus  W)  tti^aXaittg  r^  ri  *'  tlig  &tBf»nnt  Mi^ 
vc^  ev)^  us  cL*^ea<res  e  ^leg"  trtoa  ^vo  <rufu(piiiteti  axiXov^»  xeu  vuyyinij  ^ifin  *t 
Koi  ayei^nv*  roTf  ^toT^tvriJf  uuro  ^i'   avre  fjuitav  to  ov  rifisift  t»  oiya^^t  iJ«lM* 

Tttrevj  <pep>itff^eu  ^  i7i^«/f .    Quod  Deos  immutab.  s.  14. 

f  Vid.  Quod  Deus  immutab.  s.  14,  and  De  Cherubim,  s.  5,  in  both 
which  passages  the  well-known  words  of  Plato  in  the  Kepublic,  relating 
to  falsehoods  that  may  be  justified  in  certain  cases  where  they  can  te 
used  for  the  benefit  of  simple  persons  or  the  sick.  Vid.  1,  II.  p.  257, 1. 
III.  p.  206,  Vol.  VI.  Ed.  Bipont.  These  remarks  of  Plato,  which  were 
grounded,  indeed,  in  the  whole  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  andient  irorld, 
exerted,  through  various  intermediate  channels,  a  great  influence  fln 
the  moral  sense  of  men  in  the  first  centuries  after  Chris^  and  even 
modi£ed  a.  part  of  Christian  education. 
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ence  that  positive  religion  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  means 
for  training  the  many — a  means  which  the  wise  can  afford  to 
dispense  with^  and  which  for  them  can  have  no  significancy. 
And,  in  &fit,  by  many  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  this  mode 
of  thinking  was  carried  to  a  height  which  must  finally  have 
resulted  in  the  denial  of  the  supra-naturalist  principle  itself. 
They  neglected  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  thus 
drawing  upon  themselves  the  diarge  of  heresy  from  the  more 
religious  Jews,  and,  doubtless,  brought  the  entire  Alexan- 
drian theol(^  into  bad  repute.*  "  The  observance  of  outward 
fonns  of  worship,"  they  said,  "  belongs  to  the  many.  We,  who 
know  that  the  whole  is  but  a  symbolical  veil  of  spiritual  truth, 
have  enough  in  the  idea,  and  need  not  concern  ourselves  with 
external  forms.**  But  with  the  habit  of  thinking  peculiar  to 
Philo  and  his  class,  and  which  has  been  explained  above,  such 
an  extreme,  though  his  own  avowed  principles  naturally  led 
to  it,  did  not  well  harmonize.  Accordingly  he  says  of  the 
more  decided  and  consistent  Idealists,  "  As  if  they  lived  in  a 
desert  and  for  themselves,  or  as  if  they  were  souls  without 
bodies  and  knew  nothing  of  human  society,  they  despise  the 
&ith  of  the  many,  and  will  hear  nothing  but  pure  truth,  such 
as  it  is  in  and  by  itself ;  whereas  the  word  of  God  ought  to 
have  taught  them  to  strive  ailer  a  good  name  with  the  people, 
and  to  violate-none  of  the  reigning  customs  which  divine  men, 
who  were  superior  to  us,  have  established.  As  we  are  bound 
to  take  care  of  the  body,  because  it  is  the  tabernacle  of  the 
soul,  so  we  ought  to  be  solicitous  for  the  observance  of  the 
letter  of  the  law.  Where  we  observe  the  latter,  the  former 
also,  of  which  the  letter  is  a  symbol,  will  become  clearer,  and 
we  shall  thereby  escape  the  censures  and  upbraidings  of  the 

multitude."t 

In  Egypt,  the  native  land,  in  after  times,  of  the  anchorite 
and  of  monasticism,  this  contemplative  bent  of  the  religious 
mind,  which  we  have  hitherto  been  describing,  led  to  results 
among  the  Jews  somewhat  analogous  to  that  later  phenomenon. 
With  a  yievf  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of 
divine  things,  many  withdrew  from  the  world  and  retired  into 

*  Philo,  De  migrat.  Abraami.  s.  16 :  E/V/  <r/yif,  oi  rtvf  ^utoIs  vi/Mvs 

t  De  migrat  Abraami,  f.  402. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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solitude.  Fhilo  was  one  of  these ;  but  he  was  now  to  Uaan, 
in  his  own  experience,  that  man  carries  his  inward  enemy  with 
him  into  solitude — ^that  he  cannot  flee  from  himself  and  the 
world  within  ids  own  breast.  He  thus  paints  his  experience  :* 
"  Often  I  did  leave  kindred,  friends,  and  country,  and  retire 
into  the  wilderness,  that  I  might  raise  my  thoughts  to  worthy 
contemplations ;  but  I  gained  nothing  thereby.  My  thoughts, 
either  distracted,  or  wounded  by  some  impure  impression,  fell 
into  the  very  opposite  current.  Sometimes,  when  God  dispels 
the  tumult  firom  my  breast,  in  the  midst  of  thousands,  I  find 
myself  alone  with  my  soul.  Thus  He  teaches  me  that  it  is  not 
change  of  place  that  brings  evil  or  good,  but  that  all  depends 
on  that  God  who  steers  the  ship  of  the  soul  in  whateyer  direc- 
tion he  pleases."  At  an  early  period  there  ardse,  thean,  amoi^ 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  as  Fhilo  testifies,  an  opposition  between 
a  contemplative  and  a  practical  direction  of  the  religious  life — 
the  opposition  between  efforts  directed  solely  towards  the  hu- 
man, and  those  directed  solely  to  the  divine  f — ^the  Therapeutic 
life,  devoted  entirely  to  God,  and  the  moral  life,  devoted  en- 
tirdy  to  exhibitions  of  love  for  man.  Already  was  a  spectacle 
to  be  witnessed,  which,  at  later  periods,  became  a  common 
occurrence  in  large  cities.  The  opposition  of  the  worldly 
to  the  contemplative  ascetic  propensity  became  the  occasion  of 
divisions  in  the  domestic  circle.  Fhilo  observes  that  he  knew 
many  a  &,ther,  given  to  luxurious  living,  abashed  by  the  ab- 
stemious, philosophic  life  of  a  son,  and  who  for  that  reason 
withdrew  from  all  intercourse  with  him.  J 

As  Fhilo  laboured  to  discover  a  middle  course  between  the 
slavish  adherents  to  the  letter  and  the  Spiritualists  in  reli- 
gion, so  again  he  sought  to  find  a  method  of  reconciling 
the  practical  and  the  contemplative  tendency,  the  anthro- 
pological and  the  theological.     The  combination  of  both  was, 

*  Leg.  allegor.  1.  II.  s.  21. 

t  As  Philo  describes  it  Of  the  latter  tendency  he  says :  "Axf^nt 
ifjupt^no'eifjbivoi  r0y  tun^itag  irflStfy  ^aXXa  x*'*(***  ^^Kffetvris  ra7s  eiXXmit  ir^ay- 
fiutriietis   okev  an^tvav  riv  oUuef  fiiev  ^t^a^titt  S-tAt/.     Ol  Tt  ou}^f  tim  ^£9  «r^ 

«iyr0,  Toif  Tf  otya^Zv  rjjy  "Xj^ffn  1^  Ivou  ^aai  ^apix^trtg  ha  xttvt^vittg  I/amv  ami 
ra  ^uv»  xark  ivv^fju*  i^ixav<pi^u»    d^tovvrtg.       The  (pt\i^tet  and  the  (^tXaii^^ 

TM.    De  decalogo,  8.  2. 

X  "H^n  ^  *oti  vecri^ag  otlet  %ik  to  afi^oiiatreff  etv^nt^ev  xa)  <ptXivt/^9  film  «w 
\m  \xT^a9rofJbifug  ««}  %i  mtUi  top  ay^n  vr^o  Ttig  voXtug  oixuf  lXcfjuivove»  De  pTO- 
Agi^  8.  I0 
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in  bk  opinion,  the  more  perfect  way ;  each,  by  itself  and  apart 
from  the  other,  being  as  it  were  but  half  the  whole.*  The 
dificipline  of  the  practical  life  he  regarded  as  the  first  step  of 
purification  and  preparation  necessary  before  entering  upon 
the  entirely  contemplative  life.  Even  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  protest  against  an  exaggerated  estimation  of  an  asce- 
tical  life.  "  When  you  see  one,"  says  he,  "  who  never  takes  his 
food  or  drink  at  the  proper  time,  and  who  disdains  the  bath 
and  the  oil,  or  who  neglects  the  clothing  of  his  body,  or  tor- 
ments himself  with  a  hard  couch  and  night-watchings,  deceiv- 
ing himself  with  this  show  of  abstemiousness,  instruct  him  in 
the  true  way  to  continence,  since  the  course  he  has  chosen  is 
labour  thrown  away.  By  hunger  and  similar  kinds  of  self-tor- 
ture he  is  but  destroying  both  body  and  soul."  f  He  speaks  of 
people  who,  wholly  unripe  for  such  a  step,  rushed  suddenly  on 
a  strictly  Therapeutic  life  they  were  too  weak  to  endin*e,  and 
so  were  quickly  forced  to  abandon  it  .J  Nay,  he  feels  himself 
called  upon  to  rebuke  a  secret  wickedness  which  hid  itself  be- 
neath the  cloak  of  a  rigid  asceticism.§  "Truth,"  he  says, 
**  may  justly  complain  of  those  who,  without  previous  trial  of 
themselves,  abandon  the  occupations  of  social  life,  and  say 
they  have  renoimced  its  honours  and  its  pleasures.  They  put 
on  a  contempt  for  the  world  as  an  outside  show,  while  in 
reality  they  are  far  from  despising  it.  That  slovenly,  austere 
look,  that  abstemious  and  miserable  life,  they  use  as  baits,  as  if 
they  were  friends  to  strict  morals  and  self-control.  But  closer 
observers,  who  penetrate  within,  and  are  not  to  be  deceived  by 
outward  appearances,  cannot  thus  be  imposed  upon."  Philo 
would  have  only  those  who  had  been  tried  in  the  active  duties 
of  social  life  to  devote  themselves  to  the  contemplative  life. 
Thus  the  Levites  were  not  permitted  to  rest  from  the  active 
service  of  the  temple  till  they  had  passed  their  fiftieth  year. 
Human  virtue  should  go  first — the  divine  follow  after. 


decalogo,  s.  32. 

t  The  tract  Qaod  deterior  potior!  insid.  s.  7. 

X  Such  as  went  Itr*  avXat  rvs  ^i^a^t/af  and  ^arro*  n  ^^6ff*kBi7y  oi^tV'n' 
^r«ft  Tf^v  ahtrn^kv  ilatray  Kvrns  *eti  rviv  £v9rvov  ei^tffzsteiv  xeu  rev  ffvux*i  «'^ 
wtdfiaTif  9'09at  ov*  InyxtfTtg.     De  profuglS,  S.  7. 

§  L.  c.  8.  6* 

jl  Tfm^tfBfirt  «Zf  v^frtitfy  rf  xar  avS^Mfrtfv;  <^^<^r)  ^''^  *^^  '^V  ^i^^  ^^*^  '^^ 
rm^rt.     De  profogis,  f.  555,  s.  6. 
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This  ascetic,  contemplative  propensity,  which  we  observed  in 
the  bud  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  gave  birth  to  a  spi- 
ritual society,  consisting  of  men  and  unmarried  women,  which 
sprang  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria;  a  society, 
whose  name  simply — ^the  Therapeutce* — denotes  the  stri\ing 
after  a  life  abstracted  from  worldly  pursuits  and  devoted  to  the 
contemplation  of  God.  Their  principal  seat  was  in  a  quiet 
and  pleasant  district  on  the  border  of  lake  Moeris,  not  far  fiom 
Alexandria.  Here  they  lived,  like  the  later  anchorites,  shut 
up  in  separate  cells,t  their  only  employment  being  prayer  and 
tlie  contemplation  of  divine  things.  The  basis  of  thdr  con- 
templations was  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  scripture,  and 
they  had  old  theosophical  writings,  which,  following  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Alexandrian  Hermeneutics,  served  to  guide  them 
in  their  more  profound  investigations  of  scripture.  Bread  and 
water  constituted  their  only  diet,  and  they  practised  frequent 
fasting.  They  ate  nothing  until  evening,  for  through  con- 
tempt of  the  body  they  were  ashamed,  so  long  as  sunlight  was 
visible,  by  taking  bodily  nourishment,  to  acknowledge  this  de- 
pendence on  the  world  of  sense.  Many  of  them  fasted  for 
tlnecj  or  even  six  days  in  succe.<«ion.  Every  Sabbath  they 
aiisenibU^d  together,  and,  as  the  number  seven  was  particularly 
sacred  with  them,  they  held  a  still  more  solemn  convocation  once 
in  every  seven  weeks.  On  this  occasion  they  held  a  simple 
love-feast,  consisting  of  bread  seasoned  ^ith  salt  and  hyssop ; 
mystic  discourses  were  delivered,  hymns  which  had  been  handed 
down  by  tancient  tradition  were  sung,  and,  amidst  choral  music, 
dances  of  mystic  import  were  kept  up  late  into  the  night. 
The  passage  of  their  fathers  through  the  Eed  Sea,  on  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  is  supposed  to  have  been  symbolically 
represented  by  these  choirs  and  dances.  As  it  was  their  habit 
to  give  to  all  historical  facts  a  higher  signification,  which  might 
bear  upon  the  life  of  the  spirit,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
intended  something  of  the  kind  by  tliis  celebration.  Perhaps 
they  considered  the  departure  from  Egypt  as  a  symbol  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  spirit  from  the  bondage  of  sense,  and  of  its 
elevation  from  sensible  things  to  the  divine.  % 

Many  features  of  relationship  between  the  sect  of  the  The- 

X  Seti  Philo,  De  sacrif.  Abel  et  Caini,  s.  17:  ^i^irtf  W\  Siw  tmi 
^tfpfiTaZ  Met)  (p^BtBTdv  TO  ^a<rx*  tf^tireti. 
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rapeutse  and  that  of  the  Essenes  might  seem  to  render  pro- 
bable the  derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  this  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  modem  times.  It  might  also  be  fancied 
that  the  names  of  both  these  communities  have  the  same  sig- 
nification. For  if  we  follow  the  derivation  which  Philo 
himself  £ivours  in  a  passage  of  the  book  concerning  the  Thera- 
peutic mode  of  life,  the  name  of  this  sect  according  to  one 
sense  of  the  radical  Greek  word  signifies  a  physician  ;  and  if 
the  Essenes*  so  denominated  themselves  as  being  physicians 
of  the  soul  and  of  the  body,  it  would  be  evident  that  the  one 
is  but  a  translation  of  the  other.  But  this  explanation  of 
the  name  of  the  Therapeutse  can  hardly  be  the  right  one. 
On  the  contrary,  it  suits  much  better  with  the  peculiar 
spiritual  bent  of  the  Therapeutee,  and  with  the  theological 
language  of  the  Alexandrians,  to  suppose  that  they  applied 
this  name  to  themselves,  as  the  true  spiritual  worshippers  of 
God — the  Contemplatists.f  The  features  of  resemblance  be- 
tween these  societies,  which  arise  both  from  the  form  of  their 
fraternities  and  from  the  common  circumstance  of  their  pro- 
hibiting slavery  as  contrary  to  nature,  are  by  no  means  such 
as  to  warrant  the  inference  of  an  external  relationship. 
Analogous  tendencies  of  the  Jewish  mind  in  Palestine,  and 
of  the  Jewish- Alexandrian  mind  in  Egypt,  might  have  easily 
produced  two  such  mystic  societies,  independently  of  one  an- 
other, and  in  forms  respectively  adapted  to  the  different  coun- 
tries. The  Essenes,  as  we  have  seen,  owed  their  origin  to  the 
existence  of  a  practical  mysticism,  which  is  wont  to  be  called 
forth  by  all  such  conflicting  opinions  as  were  then  rife ;  and 
in  the  same  way  the  society  of  the  Therapeutse  appears  the 
natural  emanation  of  the  peculiar  religious  tendency  which 
had  developed  itself  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews. 

Neither  the  Essenes  nor  the  Therapeutae  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  isolated  phenomena,  confined  exclusively  to  the 

*  After  the  Chaldee  ^V^,  physician, 

pressi( 

De  monarchia,  f.  816.  aLvh^a§  ItctTev  xeu  ^tkoBiou  Sc0y  fAOvov  Bt^9rtviiv 
a^ouvTog.  De  decalogo,  f.  760.  ei  $ro\ka  x'^*^*'*  ^^a«-«BvTc;  Ta7s  oiXXeug 
9'payfJbaTtiait,  0X09  avi^t^af  rov  olxiiot  jS(«y  ^i(»^tttf.  ^tou.  L.  III.  De 
yit&  MofiiSy  f.  681*     r«  ^t^vnvrtxhv  avrw  {rw  ^lav)  ytttos. 
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countries  in  which  they  had  their  birth.  Thej  were  based  on 
£ir  more  general  tendencies,  which  belonged  to  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  the  influence  of  which  was  at  that  time  more 
widely  spread  than  merely  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  manifold  phenomena  which  the  histiny  of 
Jewish-Christian  sects,  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ,  leads 
us  to  recognise  or  to  presuppose.* 

.  Having  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  different  directions 
which  the  religious  and  theological  mind  of  the  Jews  pursued, 
we  would  now  more  particularly  consider  their  relatioa 
to  Christianity.  Looking  at  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish 
people,  it  would  appear  that  a  predominating  worldly  spirit, 
which  could  form  none  but  a  sensuous  apprehension  of  the 
divine,  a  rage  for  the  marvellous  as  described  by  St.  Paul, 
confidence  in  the  inalienable  rights  of  their  theocratic  descent 
after  the  flesh,  and  in  the  outward  show  of  legal  righteous- 
ness, constituted  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  the 
gospel.  Whenever,  under  the  impulse  of  momentary  impres- 
sions, men  of  this  cast  of  mind  were  led  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  nothing  surprising  if,  seeing  their  earthly  ex- 
pectations were  not  fulfilled,  and  having  all  the  while 
remained  Jews  in  their  mode  of  thinking,  they  quickly 
renoimced  that  to  which  properly  they  had  always  been 
strangers.  At  least,  if  they  continued  to  be  Christians  out- 
wardly, they  were  never  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel.  Christianity  itself  was  apprehended  by  them  only 
after  a  carnal  manner,  being  mixed  up  with  their  Jewish 
delusions  ;  and  the  faith  in  one  God,  as  well  as  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  was  by  them  converted  into  an  opus  operatum^  wholly 
without  influence  on  the  inner  life.  They  were  such  as  those 
whom  Justin  Martyr  describes,  f  deceiving  themselves  with 
the  notion  that,  although  they  were  sinners,  yet,  if  they  had 


*  The  language  of  Philo  himself  mtimates  this  when  he  says  of  the 
TherapeutSC,  UoWax,o5  /**v  out  rtis  tUov/jAvtig  Irr)  reivTo  ro  ytvf.  *£^i 
yik^  iya^ou  rtXtlov  fAtTeu%t7v  ku)  rhv  'EXXce^a  xai  rriv  Be^fia^tv.     De  Vitft 

Gontemplativa,  s.  3. 

t  In  the  dialogue  c.  Tryph.  f.  370.  The  words  of  Jostin  Martyr  di- 
rected against  such  Jews,  arguing  that  there  can  be  no  forgiveness  of 

sin  without  repentance :  'aXX'  cux,  us  u/mus  d^arart  lavreuf  xai  &XXm 
^n^f  ofitetoi  iffjuv  »ara  tovto,  al  Xiyoutrn^  an  xff  afJM^TuXti  uvi^  hU9  M 
ymtfHUvnf  »u  fih  X$yi0KTUi  uuroTg  tcu^ns  kfia^riav,  , 
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but  the  knowledge  of  God,*  the  Lord  would  not  charge  them 
with  sin  ;  falsifiers  of  the  gospel,  like  those  whom  the  apostle 
Paul  so  often  rebukes ;  the  nominal  Christians  whom  James 
writes  against.    But  as  the  Pagans,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
not  under  the  same  temptation  to  confound  a  merely  prepara- 
tory state  with  the  end  itself,  Christianity  must  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  them  as  the  direct  contrary  of  all  that  they 
had  been  before.     Hence,  as  Justin  Martyr  affirms,  more 
numerous  and  at  the  same  time  more  genuine  converts  were 
made  from  the  Gentiles  than  from  the  Jews.!    Yet  in  every 
case  where  the  feeling  of  the  higher  requisitions  of  man's  nature, 
an  open  sensibility  to  the  divine  influence,  showed  itself,  there, 
however  it  might  be  enveloped  in  some  still  prevailing  sen- 
suous element,  Christianity  could  penetrate  through  the  outward 
veil.     In  such  hearts  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  although 
clouded  by  a  strong  tinge  of  sensuality,  could  prepare  the  way 
for  Him,  and  they  would  then,  through  the  power  of  Christian 
fidth,  go  on,  becoming  continually  more  spiritual  in  their  views. 
As  to  the  particular  systems  of  Jewish  theology  which  have 
passed  under  our  review,  we  may  observe,  first,  of  the  cold, 
egoistic  Sadduceeism,  which  checked  every  aspiration  trans- 
scending  the  limits  of  earthly  existence,  that  it  presented  no 
point  of  contact  for  the  gospel.     At  least,  when,  through  that 
simply  human  feeling  which  could  not  wholly  be  suppressed, 
it  did  occasionally  find  an  entrance  among  the  Sadducees,  as  it 
did  everywhere  else,  their  previous  mode  of  thinking  had  in 
nowise  prepared  the  way  for  such  a  conversion.     And  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  previous  habits  of  thought  formed 
here  no  transition-point  nor  connecting  medium  between  the 
two,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  any  intermingling  of  Sad- 
duceeism with  Christianity.     It  has  been  attempted  to  find 
traces  of  such  a  mixture  in  the  instance  of  certain  teachers 
who  in  the  apostolic  age  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion.    But  this  has  been  done  without  sufficient  grounds ;  for 
the  fact  may  be  traced  to  wholly  different  causes.  J 

*  Sach  vain  and  empty  knowledge  of  God  as  that  which  St.  John  is 
contending  against  in  his  first  epistle.     • 

f  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  1.  II.  f.  88.    UXtitms  7t  xai  iXtiBi^Ti^tus 

X  See  my  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Pharisees^  spiritual  pride,  self-rilghteous- 
ness,  the  narrow  and  arrogant  conceit  in  a  dead  knowledge  of 
scripture,  and  the  absence  of  that  quality  whicii  belongs  to 
those  whom  our  Lord  calls  the  poor  in  spirit,  were  in  general 
the  hindrances  to  &ith.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  to 
distinguish  among  the  Pharisees  the  two  classes  which  have 
been  already  pointed  out.  To  those  who,  from  the  legal 
position,  were  striving  ^lith  a  certain  honest  earnestness  after 
righteousness,  the  law  might,  without  doubt,  serve  in  the  end 
as  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to  Christ.  Through  that 
painful  struggle  which  St.  Paul  describes  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  T^^wn^ng, 
they  might  obtain  peace  in  believing.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  came  to  Christianit}'  without  passing-  through  any 
such  crisis  of  the  inner  life,  were  liable  to  the  temptation  of 
blending  their  previous  Pliarisaical  mode  of  thinking  with 
the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, — who  for  them,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  any  true  sense  the  Saviour, — and  of  wishing 
at  the  same  time  to  hold  fast  by  their  righteousness  of  woi^ 

In  Christianity  also  an  element  of  mysticism  was  present. 
In  this  respect  it  was  calculated  particularly  to  attract  that 
description  of  religious  mind  which  developed  itself  in  the 
societies  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae.  But  the  mystic 
element,  if  carried  to  an  imdue  extreme,  such  as  should  suppress 
every  portion  of  what  is  purely  human  in  our  nature,  might 
mislead  men  to  intrench  themselves  >nthin  a  little  contracted 
circle  of  feelings  and  intuitions,  and  to  bar  their  hearts  against 
every  other  influence  which  might  strive  to  penetrate,  them. 
To  meet  Christianity  with  that  poorness  in  spirit  which  it 
requires,  must  for  such  men,  with  their  imaginary  spiritual 
perfection,  have  been  even  the  hardest  of  tasks.  And  even  if, 
attracted  by  the  mystical  element  of  Christianity,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  its  influence,  they  would  still  be  unable  to 
appropriate  its  poorness  in  spirit  in  any  such  measure  as  to 
adopt  Christianity  in  its  integrity  and  purity.  Such  peoreons 
might  easily  be  tempted  to  carry  over  with  them  their  super- 
cilious theosophy  and  asceticism,  and  so,  in  their  cajse,  the 
divine  foolishness  of  the  gospel  must  forfeit  its  true  character. 
This  has  been  the  origin  of  nuiny  sects  which  corrupted 
Christianity,  and  of  which  the  germs  are  to  be  found  already  in 
the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  and  in  his  pastoral  letters. 
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As  to  the  Alexandrian  theology,  there  were  m  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  two  elements, — a  mystico-rational  element,  spnmg 
from  the  influence  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  on  the  Jewish 
theism ;  and  a  stepra-natural  element,  derived  from  the  Jewish 
national  spirit  and  education.  These  were  blended  together, 
or,  to  speak  more  truly,  they  rather  subsisted  alongside  of  each 
otlier,  than  were  imited  by  an  organic  interpenetration.  Had 
not  a  new  and  higher  power  come  in  to  influence  this  process 
of  development,  one  of  two  things  must,  doubtless,  have  been 
the  final  result.  Either  the  supra-natural  element  would 
have  been  overpowered  by  the  mystic  and  rational  one,  or 
the  latter  by  the  former.  And  if  the  last  had  proved 
the  case,  then  the  Alexandrian  theology  might  have  paved 
the  way  for  a  certain  mystic  religion  of  reason,  which  would 
have  used  historical  Judaism  simply  as  its  outward  veil. 
Whoever  then  in  such  a  state  was  incapable  of  di^erning 
the  value  of  the  supernatural  theistic  faith  of  Christianity 
ajs  a  religion  issuing  from  the  supernatural  facts  of  that  his- 
tory— to  such  an  one  this  greatest  of  the  great  phenomena  in 
the  history  of  the  whole  world,  which  with  overwhelming 
power  introduced  a  positive  religious  faith  once  more  among 
men,  must  have  appeared  like  the  shock  of  a  fearful  relapse 
by  which  humanity  was  driven  many  ages  backwards  frovo.  the 
goal  which  it  was  on  the  very  point  of  reaching.  Considered 
from  such  a  point  of  view,  it  could  not  but  be  a  matter  for 
regret  that,  instead  of  a  primal  type  of  humanity — that  ethe- 
real idea  of  Alexandrian  theology — the  Son  of  man  must  ap- 
pear in  flesh  and  blood  ;  instead  of  an  ideal  word,  the  Word 
that  became  flesh  must  dwell  among  us.  Yet  the  few  thoughts 
which  under  manifold  forms  are  constantly  recurring  in  the 
writings  of  Philo,  the  representative  of  such  a  tendency,  wit- 
ness too  truly  to  its  poverty,  and  prove  that  without  the  infu- 
sion of  a  new  creative  spirit  of  life  it  must  of  itself  have  soon 
led  to  its  own  dissolution. 

The  two  elements,  however,  of  the  Alexandrian  theology, 
might,  if  combined  together,  operate  in  different  ways, — either 
by  affording  a  point  of  union  for  Christianity,  or  by  calling 
forth  an  opposition  to  it. 

The  preponderance  of  Grecian  culture  and  of  the  idealistic 
element  must,  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  as 
doubtless  also  of  others — of  a  Josephus,  for  instance^ — over 
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whom  the  Greek  leamiug  generally  had  acquired  a  powerful 
influ«ice,  have  operated  greatly  to  repress  the  expectation  of  a 
personal  Messiah,  Together  with  this  expectation  Tanished 
the  most  important  point  of  contact  for  Christianity ;  but  with  it 
vanished  also  that  stone  of  stumbling  which  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross  must  have  proved  to  such  as  gave  an  earthly  shape  to  thdr 
idea  of  the  Messiah.  Still  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Alex- 
andrian theology  could  have  wholly  rejected  those  expectations 
which  were  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
Jeiiisfa  people,  and  so  closely  interwoven  yn\)\  their  national 
glory  and  sympathies.  Even  Fhilo  expresses  a  conviction 
that  the  Mosaic  law.  the  temple,  and  its  worship,  are  designed 
for  perpetuity.*  Regarding  the  calamities  of  the  Jews  as  a 
righteous  punishment,  he  still  cherished  the  hope  that  they 
would  one  day  be  converted,  and  by  some  extraordinary  sign 
from  heaven  be  gathered  from  all  the  nations  among  which 
they  were  dispersed  or  in  captivity,  and  led  back  again  to 
Jerusalem.  Thdr  piety,  inspiring  reverence  and  awe,  would 
either  repress  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  or  secure  them  the 
victory.  Then  would  a  golden  age  begin  from  Jerusalem. 
Everything  was  then  to  be  restored  to  that  primeval  state 
from  which,  by  their  loss  of  the  heavenly  image,  mankind  had 
become  estranged.  All  nature  would  then  become  once  more 
subject  to  man,  and  no  hostile  power  should  remain  to  annoy 
him.f    From  such  statements  we  see  what  was  the  peculiar 

• 

*  Vid.  De  vita  Mosis,  1.  II.  s.  3,  concerning  the  Mosaic  laws.    Tk  % 

vevTW  fjkivau  fiifietm,  eUaXiuret  /tivu  wmyimg  a^  ^g  vui»*s  iy^dfn  fi^Xf*  *** 
xou  T^tff  iruret  Tatrat  ^utfjtinn  iXv^s  dvra  aiUta  mvi^  «S«Mt««,  U0t  S» 
ii?.i*S  xeu  fiknim  xa)  i  ^u/iras  ou^ateg  r<  ««i  xi^ftug  ^.     And  CODCerzUDg  tbfi 

revenues  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  he  says  that  they  will  endure  as 
long  as  this  homau  race  and  the  world.  'E^'  oaov  r«  «vSmv«'«v  y(f§s 
fitafUHif  tut  xoi  tei  ir^/rtf^i   rtv   U^v   ^oXa.'x^'^^nTtit   ^Vfhmttni^av^eu    «wy«j 

T^  KOffAif,    De  monarch.  1.  II.  s.  3.    So  far  was  he  from  tMnking  that 
the  temple  would  ever  be  destroyed,  or  the  worship  of  God  conld  cease 
to  be  connected  with  it 
t  See  Philo^s  tract  De  execrationib.  s.  9 :  o<  v^*  fux^w  nr^^^f  (v 

*EXAa2i  Keu  Ba^fia^v,  xetra  vnftvs  *cu  xara  vi^rii^auf  tifetVT»fT€g  it/t'^i  fiua  itMt 
'iva  ffvrrtiwan  aixXmixji^**  iLXXtt  rev  uTtittx^i*^*  x*'i**  ^tmy^ufjuni  Wtif 
Tivtff  ^itari^at  «}  xevrk  <pvffi9    avB^w/vvf   Septus   xinXou  fih  Iri^Mf,  fUvHf  1k 

ro7s  xfxffMi^6fiiv«ie  ifiupxtovg.  Comp.  De  prsm.  et  poenis,  s.  19.  C3oncen^ 
ing  the  reconciliation  of  nature  with  refbrmed  man,  where  he  had  certain 
passages  of  the  prophets  before  his  mind,  consult  De  prsem.  et  poemB, 

8.15. 
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shape  which  the  common  Jewish  notions  of  the  Messiah's 
time  and  of  its  attendant  phenomena  had  taken  in  the  spiri- 
tualizing schools  of  Alexandria. 

Thus  then,  in  the  present  case  also,  was  Christianity  met, 
not  indeed  by  the  longing  for  a  personal  Messiah,  but  still  by 
a  desire  for  an  imiversal  re-«stablishment  of  the  Theocracy, — 
for  a  glorified  state  of  the  world.  It  is  possible  that  the 
doctrine  of  an  opposition  between  the  idea  and  its  mani- 
festation ;  the  recognition  of  a  defect*  inherent  in  everything 
that  appears  in  the  world  of  sense ;  the  ardent  aspiration  after 
a  godlike  life,  raised  above  all  sensual  alloy,  may  have  kindled 
a  sense  of  the  need  of  redemption, — the  idea  of  it,  and  faith 
in  its  actual  realization.  And  thus  many  of  the  peculiar  ideas 
of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  of  religion,  as  for  instance  that 
of  a  mediating  divine  Word,  through  whom  the  world  is  con- 
nected with  God ;  of  his  high-priestly  office  in  relation  to  the 
phenomenal  world ;  of  the  first  heavenly  man  ;  of  a  godlike 
life,!  13^^^)  l>y  conducting  its  advocates  to  Christianity,  have 
beccnne  converted  from  a  mere  ideal  element  into  a  real  one. 
To  men  of  this  Alexandrian  school,  Christianity  might  present 
itself  as  a  Gnosis,  which  now  for  the  first  time  taught  a  right 
understandiag  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  epistle 
ascribed  to  Barnabas  contains  many  examples  of  such  points 
of  transition,  through  which  men  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
might  have  been  led  over  to  Christianity. 

But  it  is  also  possible,  too,  that  in  the  system  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews  the  mystico-rational  element,  as  refusing,  in  its 
self-sufficiency,  to  admit  the  want  of  any  new  revelations, 
might,  no  less  than  the  Jewish,  which  held  fast  to  its  own 
traditional  forms  of  religion  as  possessing  eternal  validity, 

*  "  If  Grod  willed  to  judge  the  human  race  without  mercy,  He  could 
only  condemn  them,  since  no  man  remains  free  from  fiiult  from  his  birth 
to  his  death.*'    Quod  Deus  immutab.  s.  16.    The  a-vyyitus  itavri  ytnfir^ 

Ti  ifia^mwf.    Hence  the  necessity  of  sin  offerings.    De  vita  Mosis,  1. 

III.  8.  17. 

f  Zaik  ttlmuf  ri  ir^it  ro  ev  jutratpvyn*  De  profug^,  S.  15.  Zvn  aXimi, 
s.  18.  AvMtfits  eiXnStfiis  ^^<  Legis  allegor.  I.  s.  12.  But  such  lan- 
guage might  easily  procee(^  from  the  same  common  source  of  the  mind, 
and  it  is  only  the  most  narrow  understanding  that  can  suppose  that,  in 
every  case  where  it  occurs,  it  must  have  been  derived  from  Philo,  or  at 
least  from  this  Alexandrian  theology. 
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give  rise  to  an  opposition  to  Christianity.  And  these  two 
tendencies  combining  together  were  not  unlikely  to  lead  to 
peculiar  corruptions  of  it ;  on  the  one  side,  by  introducing  an 
idealistic  element,  which  would  resolve  everything  else  into 
itself,  and  also  ^ve  rise  to  the  distinction  between  esoteric 
and  exoteric  doctrine ;  and  on  the  other,  by  making  of  it 
little  more  than  a  spiritualized  Judaism.  And  in  met  we 
shall,  in  the  history  of  sects,  again  come  across  these  in- 
fluences. 

Individual  ideas  of  the  Alexandrian  theology  found  their  way 
even  into  those  regions  where  the  writings  and  studies  of  these 
men  had  not  been  introduced.  These  attached  themselves  to 
a  doctrine  concerning  spirits,  formed  out  of  Jewish  oriental 
elements.  A  longing  was  felt  to  lift  the  veil  which  coverB 
the  world  of  spirits,  to  have  fellowship  with  it.  Men  busied 
themselves  with  legends  and  fictions  respecting  apparitions' 
of  higher  intellectusd  essences  under  the  envelope  of  a  human 
body.*  It  was  such  a  vague  foreboding  tendency  of  mind, 
impatient  of  the  linuts  of  this  earthly  existence,  and 
after  communications  from  the  unseen  world,  that 
and  accompanied  the  highest  revelation. 

Among  the  remarkable  coincidences  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  must  be  reckoned  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  among  Greeks  and  Romans.  Such 
of  the  Jews  as  were  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Pharisees  took 
great  pains  to  make  proselytes.  The  waning  authority  of  tiie 
old  national  religions,  the  unsatisfied  religious  wants  of  so 
many,  seconded  their  endeavours.  A  reverence  for  the  Crod 
of  the  Jews  as  a  mighty  Being,  for  the  secret  sanctuary  of 
the  splendid  temple  at  Jerusalem,  had  long  since  found  aocesB 
among  the  Gentiles.  Jewish  magicians  (Goetae)  ventured  on 
many  deceptive  tricks,  in  which  they  were  extremely  skilful, 
in  order  to  produce  surprise  and  amazement.  Consequently  a 
disposition  to  embrace  Judaism  had  become  so  widely  extended, 
particularly  in  several  of  the  large  capital  towns,  that,  as 
it  is  well  known,  the  Roman  authors,  in  the  time  of 
the  first  emperors,  often  make  it  a  subject  of  complaint 
Thus  Seneca,  in  his  tract  upon  superstition,  said  of  the  Jews, 

*  Simon  Magus,  for  instance,  who  appropriated  to  himself  ideas  of 
this  sort  that  were  floating  abont  in  the  East.  See  also  the  fragment  of 
the  apocryphal  writing,  Ii^oftvxh  *1m^^,  in  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  II.  s.  S5. 
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"  The  conquered  have  given  laws  to  the  conquerors."*  But 
the  Jewish  proselyte-makers,  blind  teachers  of  the  blind, 
having  no  idea  themselves  of  the  true  nature  of  their  religion, 
could  not  impart  it  to  others.  Substituting  a  dead  monotheism 
in  the  place  of  polytheism,  for  the  most  part  they  did  but  lead 
those  who  chose  them  as  guides  -  merely  to  exchange  one 
superstition  for  another,  and  so  furnished  them  with  new 
means  for  hushing  the  upbraidings  of  conscience.  Hence  our 
Saviour's  rebuke,  charging  this  class  of  men  with  making  their 
proselytes  two-fold  mwe  the  children  of  hell  than  themselves. 
But  here,  however,  it  is  needful  accurately  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  classes  of  proselytes.  The  proselytes  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  proselytes  of  Righteousness,  who 
underwent  circumcision  and  adopted  the  whole  ceremonial 
law,  were  different  from  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  who  simply 
pledged  themselves  to  renounce  idolatry,  to  worship  God,  to 
abstain  from  all  pagan  excesses,  and  from  everything  that 
seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  worship  of  idols.f  The 
former  usually  became  the  slaves  of  all  the  superstition  and 
fanaticism  of  the  Jews,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  led 
blindfold  by  their  teachers.  The  more  difficult  they  had 
found  it  to  submit  to  a  yoke  like  that  of  the  observance 
of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  which,  to  a  Greek  or  a  Roman, 
must  have  proved  so  irksome,  the  less  could  they  find  it  in 
their  hearts  to  believe  that  all  this  was  of  no  avail,  that  thev 
had  gained  thereby  no  advantage  over  others,  but  that  they 
must  renounce  this  imaginary  righteousness.  Accordingly 
such  proselytes  were  often  the  fiercest  persecutors  of  Chns- 
tianity,  and  were  the  willing  tools  of  the  Jews  in  exciting 
the  pagans  against  the  Christians.  It  is  to  this  class  that  the 
words  of  Justin  Martyr's  language  to  the  Jews  should  be 
applied4  "  The  proselytes  not  only  do  not  believe,  but  they 
blaspheme  the  name  of  Christ  twofold  more  than  yourselves, 
and  they  are  eager  to  murder  and  torture  us  who  believe 
on  EQm ;  for  they  are  anxious  to  resemble  you  in  every  re- 
spect."    The  proselytes  of  the  gate,  on  the  other  hand,  had 

*  YictoribuB  victi  leges  dederunt 

t  The  so-called  seven  precepts  of  Noah. 

X  His  vords  are  as  follows  (Dialog,  c.  Tryph.  f.  350)  :  O/ 11  ^^ixrixurot 

n/Mf  Ttfvf  us  Uu*09  vi9r%u»vrats  itai  (penvin  xeu  atttl^uf  (MmkuTait  Kara  ira«T« 
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adopted  from  the  Jewish  system  the  principles  of  theism, 
without  becoming  wholly  Jews.  They  luul  acquainted  them- 
selves with  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews,  and  had  heard  of 
the  great  Teacher  and  King  who  was  to  come, — ^the  Messiah. 
But  in  what  they  had  read  of  the  Old  Testament  in  that 
Greek  translation,  which  to  a  reader  not  a  Jew  was  often 
wholly  unintelligible,  or  in  what  they  had  heard  from  Jewish 
teachers,  there  was  much  that  still  remained  dark  to  them,-^ 
they  were  in  the  condition  of  inquirers.  The  ideas,  however, 
which  they  had  acquired  from  the  Jews,  concerning  the  unity 
of  Grod,  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  of  God's  judg- 
ment, and  concerning  the  Messiah,  had  better  prepared  then 
for  the  gospel  than  other  Gentiles.  Because  they  believed 
themselves  as  yet  to  have  too  little ;  because  they  had  as  yet 
no  perfect  system  of  religion,  but  were  eager  for  further  io- 
struction  in  divine  things ;  because  they  had  no  sympathy  with 
Jewish  prejudices;  therefore  could  the  gospel  find  access 
among  them  more  readily  than  among  the  Je>vs  by  birth.  From 
the  very  first  their  attention  must  have  been  attracted  to  8 
doctrine  which,  without  making  them  Jews,  assured  to  them 
a  full  participation  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  those  promises 
which  the  Jews  had  made  them  acquainted  with.  To  these 
proselytes  of  the  gate^  therefore,  (the  0o/3ov/i£voi  rov  Ocof, 
eifffefyetQ  of  the  New  Testament,)  the  preaching  of  the  gOBpd 
was  usually  directed,  as  we  see  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
after  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  blinded  Jews ;  and  hero  the 
seed  of  the  divine  word  found  not  unfrequently  a  fitting  ami 
in  souls  anxious  for  salvation.  There  were,  no  doubt,  even 
among  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  some  who,  wanting  the  true 
earnestness  in  their  search  after  religious  truth,  only  wished,  at 
all  events,  to  have  a  convenient  way  which  might  lead  to 
heaven  without  the  necessity  of  self-denial,  and  who,  un- 
decided between  Judaism  and  paganism,  but  desirous  to  be 
sure  of  being  on  the  safe  side,  sometimes  invoked  Jehovah  in 
the  synagogue,  and  sometimes  the  gods  in  the  temples.* 

*  Commodianus,  in  his  Instructions,  has  given  a  picture  of  this  dan 
of  men,  the  inter  utrumque  viventes : — 

Inter  utrumque  putans  dubie  vivendo  cavere, 
Nudatus  a  lege  decrepittn  luxu  proeedis  ? 
Quid  in  8ynauo§;«  decurris  ad  PbarisaMM, 
Ut  tibi  misericon  ttat,  quem  denegas  ultro? 
Exia  inde  foris,  iterum  ta  fana  requiris. 
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SECTION    FIRST. 


RELATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  TO  THE  UNCHRIS- 
TIAN WORLD. 

I.   Promulgation  op  Christianity. 

I. — Promulgation  of  Christianity  generally;  Hindrances  to  its 
Spread;  Cattses  and  Means  of  its  Progress, 

If  we  consider  the  essential  character  of  Christianity  rela- 
tively to  the  religious  state  of  the  world  which  we  have  just 
been  describing,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  what  it 
was  that  tended  on  the  one  hand  to  promote,  and  on  the  other 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Christian  faith.  Our  Saviour 
referred  to  the  signs  of  the  times  as  witnessing  of  him.  Sucli 
a  contemplation,  therefore,  will  enable  us  to  discern,  in  the 
mov^nents  of  the  intellectual  world  which  were  then  going  on, 
the  signs  which  heralded  the  new  and  great  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  As  we  have  already  intimated  in  the  introduc- 
tion, it  will  clearly  appear  that  the  very  tendencies  which,  singly 
and  by  themselves,  threatened  the  stoutest  opposition  to  Clms- 
tianity,  and  were  calculated  most  effectually  to  hinder  its 
advance,  when  combined  together  only  served  to  hasten  its 
triumph.  It  was  a  consequence  inevitably  flowing  from  the 
very  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  position  which  the  general 
life  of  humanity  had  at  the  time  attained  to,  that  the  obstacles 
opposing  themselves  to  the  power  which  was  destined  to  gain 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world  were  converted  into  means  for  its 
advancement.  We  must,  therefore,  contemplate  the  two  in 
their  connection  with  each  other. 

That  which  preeminently  tended  to  render  possible  and 
everywhere  to  &cilitate  the  introduction  of  s\xeVi  ^.  t^^^^^scl 
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was  its  peculiar  character,  as  one  superior  to  every  kind  of 
outward,  sensible  forms,  and,  os  such,  capable  of  entering  into  all 
tlie  existing  institutions  of  human  society,  since  it  was  not  its 
aim  to  found  a  kingdom  of  this  world.     The  ease  with  which 
Christianity  adapted  itself  to  all  earthly  relations,  and,  while  it 
allowed  men  still  to  remain  in  them,  yet,  by  the  new  spirit 
which  it  infused,  and  the  divine  life  which  it  breathed  into 
them,   was  enabled   to   raise   men   above   these   relations,  is 
distinctly  set  before  us  by  a  Christian  who  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century,  and  thus  describes  his  contempora- 
ries :*  "  The  Christians  are  not  separated  from  other  men  by 
earthly  abode,  by  language,  or  by  customs.     They  dwell  not 
in  cities  of  their  own  ;  they  use  not  peculiar  language,  nor  affect 
a  singular  mode  of  life.     They  live  in  the  cities  of  the  Greeks 
or  of  the  Barbaiians,  just  as  chance  has  cast  the  lot  of  each ; 
and  while  they  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  country,  with  regard 
to  dress,  food,  and  similar  external  matters,  they  yet  show  a 
peculiarity  of  conduct  wonderful  and  striking  to  all.     They 
obey  the  existing  laws,  and  triumph  over  the  laws  by  their  owri 
conduct." 

But  this  same  lofty  spirit,  which  could  adapt  to  itself  all  the 
forms  it  found  at  hand,  must  yet,  while  it  coalesced  with  all 
that  is  pure  in  humanity,  struggle  as  decidedly  with  all 
that  is  ungodly  in  man's  nature,  with  whatever  issued  from  it 
and  was  connected  with  it.  It  announced  itself  as  a  power 
aiming  at  the  renovation  of  the  world;  but  the  world  sought 
to  maintain  its  old  ungodly  ways.  Though  Christ  came  not 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  yet  he  came  not  to  bring  peace  upon 
the  earth,  but  a  sword.  Hence  a  collision  with  the  prevailing 
modes  of  thinking  and  manners  was  inevitable.  Christianity 
could  find  entrance  everywhere,  precisely  because  it  was  the 
religion  of  God's  sovereignty  in  the  heart,  and  excluded  from 
itself  every  political  element;  but  it  was  the  fundamental 
position  of  that  old  world  which  Christianity  was  destined  to 
overtiurow  that  religion  is  an  institution  of  the  State.  The 
pagan  religion,  as  such,  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
whole  of  civil  and  social  life,  that  wliatever  attacked  the  one 
must  also  soon  be  brought  into  hostile  conflict  with  the  other. 
This  conflict  might,  in  many  cases  at  least,  have  been  avoided, 
had  the  early  Church,  like  that  of  later  times,  been  inclined  to 
♦  The  author  of  the  letter  to  Diognetus. 
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accommodate  itself  to  the  world  more  than  the  holiness  of 
Christianity  allowed,  and  to  become  worldly  itself,  in  order  to 
gain  the  world  as  a  mass.  But  with  the  first  Christians  this 
was  not  the  case.  They  were  far  more  inclined  to  overstep 
the  due  measure  by  a  stem  antagonism  to  whatever  was  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  Chnstianity,  than  by  lax  accommodation  to  it ; 
and  assuredly  of  the  two  extremes  the  former  was,  for  those 
times,  the  more  wholesome  and  better  adapted  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice. 

And  the  religion  which  thus  opposed  itself  to  deep-rooted 
customs  and  modes  of  thinking,  wMch  threatened  to  shalie  to 
the  foundation  all  that  had  been  established  by  a  long  succes- 
aon  of  ages,  came  from  a  people  despised  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  at  first  found  readiest  admission 
among  the  lower  classes  of  society ;— «,  circumstance  which 
was  sujBRcient  of  itself  to  render  such  a  religion  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  learned  aristocracy  of  Rome  and  Greece. 
What  were  they  who  in  the  shops  of  mechanics  looked 
to  find  more  than  in  the  schools  of  philosophers  ?  Celsus,  the 
first  writer  against  Christianity,  jeers  at  the  fact*  that  "  wool- 
workers,  cobblers,  leather-dressers,  the  most  illiterate  and 
clownish  of  men,  were  zealous  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and 
particularly  that  they  addressed  themselves,  in  the  firet  instance, 
to  women  and  children."  Of  a  faith  which,  adapted  to  all 
stages  of  culture,  presupposed  an  equal  want  in  all,  men  of  this 
stamp  had  not  the  remotest  conception.  The  objection  they 
most  repeatedly  brought  against  the  Christians  was,  that  they 
preached  only  a  blind  faith  ;f  they  ought  to  prove  what  they 
advanced,  on  philosophic  grounds.  And  while  Christianity  was 
thus  opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  pride  of  enlightenment, 
and  placed  in  the  same  class  with  all  kinds  of  superstition ;  so, 
€Q  the  other,  it  found  its  fiercest  antagonists  in  superstition 
itself,  and  in  &jiaticism.  It  had  to  contend  no  less  with  the 
rudeness  than  with  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  old  popular  religions  had  been 
already  shaken  by  the  assaults  of  unbelief,  and  had  lost  all 

*  In  Origeily  C  Gels.  1.  III.  f.  55 :  *0^Sfjbi9  ih  »a)  Mara  ra$  t^tag  oixias 
iMVfiytve  *at  (rxttrorofioos  «b)  xva^tTg  tovs  iTathtmritvivovs  vi  xa)  dy^otxorarotff 
iftirrUv  /c&iv  T«y  ^M^uvi^atv  zai  (pfiefifAuri^etf  it^iravZf  avTiif  (p^iyyia'Baif'roX- 
ftmrms,  IsTiiSttv  df  tmv  vratittv  J^tef  xA^trai  $tai  ywaixuv  rnSjn  auv  ahrtits 
dmrttf  ^cuffAavti  ram  ^^wras*  f  lliaviv  eiXoyot' 

vol..  I.  ^ 
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their  authority.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  manj  had  betaken 
themselves  with  renewed  ^&naticism  to  the  old  religion.  And 
hence  arose  a  bloody  struggle  in  its  defence.  The  cruel  out- 
bursts of  the  populace  against  the  Christians  is  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  tone  of  religious  feeling  which  existed  at  that 
time  among  them.  A  superstition,  called  forth  by  the  assaults 
of  infidelity,  exercised  perhaps  a  greater  authority  than  ever, 
not  only  over  the  ignorant  multitude,  but  also  a  part  of  the 
educated  class.  To  the  multitudes,  who  at  this  period  moved 
in  the  dim  twilight  of  supprstition,  Plutarch  thought  he  might 
apply  the  language  of  Heraclitus  in  describing  the  world 
of  dreams :  "  They  found  themselves,  while  awake  in  broad 
daylight,  eojch  in  his  own  world^* — a  world  shut  against  every 
ray  of  reason  and  truth.  These  men,  who  were  for  seeing 
their  gods  with  the  bodily  eye,  and  were  used  to  carry  them 
about  engraved  on  their  rings,  or  in  little  images  which  served 
them  as  amulets,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  kiss  and 
worship  them  at  pleasure — ^men  of  tMs  stamp  would  oftai 
throw  out  to  Christians  the  challenge,  "  Show  tis  your  GodT* 
And  to  men  like  these  came  a  spiritual  religion,  bringing  with 
it  no  worship  of  sensible  objects,  no  sacrifices,  no  temples,  no 
images,  and  no  altars: — ^bald  and  naked,  as  the  pagans 
reproachfully  represented  it. 

There  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  pretty  generally 
difiused  at  tWs  period  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  however,  and  of  long- 
ing after  some  new  communication  from  heaven.  In  spite 
of  the  pertinacity  with  which  men  clung  to  the  olden  super- 
stition, there  existed  in  various  respects  a  susceptibility  for 
new  religious  impressions.  But  this  longing — 'inasmuch  as, 
having  no  distinct  consciousness  of  its  object,  it  was  swayed  by 
the  blind  impulse  of  feeling — easily  exposed  men  also  to  decep- 
tion, and  opened  the  way  for  every  species  of  &naticism. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  century  Celsus  sup- 
posed he  could  account  for  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity 
from  the  credulity  of  the  age,  and  pointed  to  the  tnultitude 
of  magicians  who,  by  a  pretended  exhibition  of  super- 
natural powers,  sought  to  deceive  men,  and  who  found  ready 
belief  with  many,  creating  a  great  sensation  for  the  moment, 

*  As  we  may  see  from  the  Apologies,  particularly  that  of  Theophilas 
sd  AutoJjrcum, 
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which,  however,  quickly  subsided.  Tet  there  was  a  great 
difference,  as  Chigen  justly  replied  to  Celsus,  between  their 
mode  of  proceeding  and  that  of  the  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
These  magicians  flattered  men's  sinful  inclinations,  they  fejQ  in 
with  their  previous  modes  of  thinking,  and  required  no  self- 
renunciation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  in  the  primitive 
times  would  become  a  Christian  must  tear  himself  from  many 
of  his  most  cherished  inclinations,  and  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  his  faith.  Tertullian  says,*  that  more  were 
deterred  from  embracing  Christianity  by  the  fear  of  having  to 
give  up  their  pleasures  than  by  the  danger  to  which  their 
life  would  be  exposed.  And  the  excitement  of  mind  occa- 
sioned by  such  wandering  fimatics  and  magicians  disappeared 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  awakened.  But  that  it  was  quite 
otherwise  with  the  power  which  was  at  work  in  Christianity, 
appeared  from  the  permanence  of  its  effects  and  their  ever- 
widening  circle, — a  testimony  for  which  Origen  could  cite 
history  against  Celsus. 

But  the  influence  of  such  people  (whose  existence  the  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity  themselves  vouch  for)  presented  a  new 
obstacle  to  its  progress.  It  must  force  its  way  through  the 
circle  of  delusions  which  those  people  had  succeeded  in  drawing 
around  the  minds  of  men,  before  it  could  reach  their  hearts  and 
consciences.  The  examples  of  a  Simon  Magus,  an  Elymas, 
an  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos,  show  in  what  way  this  class  of 
people  opposed  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  Striking  facts, 
strongly  appealing  to  the  outward  senses,  were  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  men  entangled  in  such  deceptive  arts  out 
of  their  bewilderment  to  their  sober  exercise  of  reason,  and 
render  them  capable  of  higher  spiritual  impressions. 

To  this  end  served  those  supernatural  operations  which 
proceeded  from  the  new  creative  power  of  Christianity,  and 
which  were  destined  to  accompany  it  until  it  had  blended 
itself  completely  into  the  natural  process  of  human  develop- 
ment. The  Apostle  Paul  appeals  to  such  wonders,  attesting 
to  that  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  inspired  his  preach- 
ing, as  well-known  and  imdeniable  facts,  and  this  he  does 
in  epistles  addressed  to  the  churches  which  had  beheld  them ; 

*  De  spectacnlis,  c.  2.  Pluresdenique  invenias,  quos  magis  periciilvmv 
Toloptatis,  qaam  vitse,  avocet  ab  hac  secta. 
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and  the  history  of  the  Acts  illustrates,  in  particular  instances, 
the  power  of  those  miracles,  in  first  arresting  the  attention, 
and  in  dispelling  those  delusive  influences.  The  passage  in 
the  development  of  the  church,  finom  that  first  period  in  which 
the  supernatural,  inmiediate,  and  creative  power  predominated, 
to  the  second,  in  which  the  same  divine  principle  displayed  its 
activity  in  the  form  of  natural  connection,  was  not  a  sudden 
transition,  but  proceeded  by  a  series  of  gradual  and  insensible 
changes.  We  should  not  be  warranted,  as  neither  are  we  in  a 
condition,  to  draw  so  sharply  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
what  is  supernatural  and  what  is  natmral  in  the  efiects  pro- 
ceeding from  the  power  of  Christianity,  when  it  has  once  taken 
possession  of  human  nature. 

The  Fathers,  down  at  least  to  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, in  language  which  bespeaks  the  consciousness  of  truth, 
and  often  before  the  pagans  themselves,  appeal  to  such  extra- 
ordinary phenomena,  as  conducing  to  the  spread  of  the  &ith ; 
and  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  distinguish  the  facts  at 
bottom  from  the  point  of  view  under  which  they  are  con- 
templated by  the  narrator,  we  must  still  admit  the  fricts  them- 
selves, and  their  efiects  on  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  therefore 
undeniable  that,  even  subsequently  to  the  Apostolical  age,  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  was  aidvanced  by  such  means.  Let  us 
bring  before  our  mind  some  of  these  cases  in  all  their  vivid 
connection  with  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  times.  A 
Christian  meets  with  some  unhappy  individual,  sunk  in 
heathenish  superstition,  who,  diseased  in  body  and  soul,  had 
in  vain  hoped  to  get  relief  in  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  where 
so  many  in  those  days  sought  a  cure  for  their  diseases  in 
dreams  sent  from  the  god  of  health.*  To  no  purpose  also  had 
he  tried  the  various  incantations  and  amulets  of  pagan  priests 
and  dealers  in  enchantments.  The  Christian  bids  lum  to  look 
no  longer  for  help  from  impotent  and  lifeless  idols,  or  from 
demoniacal  powers,  but  to  betake  himself  to  that  Almighty 
God  who  alone  can  help.  He  hears,  he  assures  him,  the 
prayers  of  all  who  invoke  His  aid  in  the  name  of  Him  by 
whom  He  has  redeemed  the  world  from  sin.  The  Christian 
employs  no  magic  formulas,  no  amulets ;  but  simply  calling 
upon  God  through  Christ,  he  lays  his  hand  on  the  sick  man's 
head,  in  faithful  reliance  on  his  Saviour.     The  sick  man  is 

*  See  the  Oratioiis  of  Aiistides. 
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healed ;  and  the  cure  of  his  body  leads  to  that  of  his  soul. 
There  were — particularly  at  this  period  of  the  rending  asunder 
and  breaking  up  of  the  old  world  on  its  way  to  dissolution — • 
multitudes  of  persons,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  who,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  believed  themselves  under  the  dominion 
and  persecution  of  some  demoniacal  power.  All  the  powers 
of  ungodliness  and  destruction  would  naturally  be  roused  to 
most  violent  action,  when  the  healing  power  of  the  divine  was 
about  to  enter  into  humanity.  The  revelation  of  heavenly 
peace,  which  should  restore  all  to  harmony,  must  be  preceded  by 
a  deep-felt  inward  disunion  which  in  such  cases  manifested  itself. 
There  was  no  want,  either  among  Pagans  or  Jews,  of  pre- 
tenders who,  by  various  methods — ^perfuming  with  incense, 
embrocations,  medicinal  herbs,  amulets,  adjurations  expressed 
in  strange  enigmatical  formulas — set  themselves  up  to  expel 
those  demoniacal  powers.  In  any  case,  if  they  produced  any 
effect,  it  was  only  to  drive  out  one  devil  by  means  of  another, 
and  hence  the  true  dominion  of  the  demoniacal  power  must, 
by  their  means,  have  been  confirmed  rather  than  weakened. 
The  words  which  our  Saviour  himself  spoke,  in  reference  to 
such  transactions,  found  here  their  appropriate  application. 
*'  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  What  great  credit 
these  pretended  exorcists  obtained  at  this  date  we  may  judge 
from  the  thanksgiving  which  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
offers  to  the  gods,  because  he  had  learned  from  a  wise  in- 
structor to  trust  in  none  of  the  tales  about  the  incantations 
and  exorcisms  of  magicians  and  wonder-workers.* 

Now  it  so  happens  that  one  who  has  vainly  sought  relief 
frx)m  such  impostors  falls  in  with  a  devout  Christian.  The 
latter  recognises  here  the  power  of  darkness,  and  looks  no 
&rther  for  the  cause  of  disease.  But  he  is  confident  of  this 
one  thing,  that  the  Redeemer  has  overcome  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  that,  in  whatsoever  form  they  may  manifest 
themselves,  they  must  yield  to  him.  In  this  confidence  he 
prays,  and  bears  witness  of  Him  who  by  His  sufferings  has 
triumphed  over  the  gates  of  hell;  and  his  prayer,  drawing 
down  the  powers  of  Heaven,  works  deeply  and  inwardly  upon 
the  distracted  nature  of  the  patient.     Peace  succeeds  to  the 

*  I,  6.      To  eiitifrmtMef  r«7s  vvri  r£*  ri^otrivofjuivaiv  xeii  yotiruv  arig)  WtuiaJv 
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conflicts  that  had  raged  within ;  and  conducted  by  this  eaqpe- 
rience  of  the  power  of  Christianity  to  a  belief  in  it,  he  is  now 
at  last  set  free,  in  every  sense,  fVom  the  dominion  of  e^il — 
thoroughly  and  for  ever  healed  by  the  enlightening  and  sanc- 
tifying power  of  the  truth ;  so  that  the  evil  spirit,  returning 
back  to  the  house,  finds  it  no  longer  swq)t  and  garnished  lor 
his  reception. 

Instances  of  this  kind  are  appealed  to  by  Justin  Martyr, 
when  addressing  the  pagans.*  He  says,  "  That  the  empire  of 
evil  spirits  has  been  destroyed  by  Jesus,  you  may,  even  now, 
convince  yourselves  by  what  is  passing  before  your  own  eyes; 
for  many  of  our  people,  of  us  Christians,  have  healed  and  still 
continue  to  heal,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  even  in  your 
city  (Rome),  numbers  possessed  of  evU  spirits,  such  as  couid 
not  be  healed  by  other  exorcists,  simply  by  adjuring  them  ia 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate."  From  an  expression  of  Irenseus  we  also  learn  that 
such  cures  not  unfrequently  prepared  the  way  for  conversioii 
to  Christianity.  He  says  that  often  they  who  had  beei 
delivered  fix)m  the  power  of  evil  spirits  believed,  and  were 
added  to  the  Chiu"ch.f  The  inward  conflicts  of  a  soul  that 
could  find  no  satisfaction  of  its  religious  wants  in  all  that 
the  old  world  had  to  ofler,  may  have  frequently  been  the 
occasion  of  such  forms  of  disease;  and  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity  the  disorder  was  conquered,  not  merely  in  its 
symptoms,  but  in  its  very  cause.  As  a  particular  gift,  quite 
distinct  from  the  healing  of  these  demoniacal  diseases,  Irenasus 
mentions  other  instances  of  restoring  the  sick,  by  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  Christians,^ — ^raising  of  the  dead,  ^dio 
afterwards  remained  alive  in  the  Church  for  many  years.§  He 
appeals  to  the  variety  of  gifts  which  the  true  disciples  of  Christ 
had  received  from  Him,  and  which  they  employed,  each  after 
his  own  measure,  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men.  What 
the  Christians  thus  wrought,  simply  out  of  love,  and  looking 
for  no  temporal  reward,  through  prayer  to  God  and  invocation 

♦  In  his  first  Apology,  p.  45. 

f  "ClfTt  Tekkuxif  Kol  irt^Ttvut  airovs  ituivous  rovs  »a^a^trB{vr»s  euri  vm 
vnvjuUrMt  xa)  tivut  |y  rjf  UxXtifdtf,    Adv.  hseres,  1.  II.  c.  32,  s.  4.    Ed. 

Massuct. 

J  "AXXoi  }ii  rouf  KoifAVdvrets  ^let  rrts  rvv  x*'£p^  i'TtB^invs  iitrttt, 
§  Ka)  piM^o)  fiyi^^fitrav  »»)  ^a^ifjbtivuv  9'Vf  ftfuv  ixavcits  trifft*. 
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of  the  name  of  Christ,  is  contrasted  by  this  fiither  with  the 
juggling  tricks  resorted  to  by  such  as  gained  a  livelihood 
thereby.  Origen  saw  in  the  miraculous  powers  which,  though 
sensibly  diminished,  still  existed  in  his_time,  an  instance  of 
what  on  the  first  appearance  of  Christianity  had  particularly 
contributed  to  advance  its  progress.*  In  his  defence  of 
Christianity  against  Celsus  he  cites  cases  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, where  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  thefact^  in  which, 
simply  by  invocation  of  the  name  of  God  and  of  Jesus,  after 
the  preaching  of  his  history,  many  were  healed  of  grievous 
diseases  and  states  of  insanity,  which  nether  human  skill  nor 
demoniacal  influence  had  been  able  to  relievcf  It  is  a  re- 
markable feet,  attested  by  Tertullian  and  Origen,  that  many 
were  led  to  embrace  Christianity  by  extraordinary  psycho- 
logical phenomena.  Tertullian  relates  that  most  came  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  by  means  of  visions.^  Now 
although  this  Either  of  the  Church  was  on  the  whole  perhaps 
inclined  to  exaggeration,  and  in  particular  to  lay  an  undue 
stress  on  such  appearances ;  yet  his  statements  on  this  head  are 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Origen.  The  latter  asserts  that 
"Many  have  come  to  Christianity  as  it  were  against  their 
will,  some  Spirit  turning  their  minds  from  hatred  of  the  word 
to.  willingness  to  die  for  it,  and  sending  visions  to  them,  either 
awake  or  dreaming."§  He  calls  God  to  witness  that  nothing 
was  further  from  his  wish  than  to  attempt  to  add  to  the  glory 
of  Christianity  by  false  statements ; — and  yet  he  could  relate 
many  things  seemingly  incredible,  which  he  had  himself  wit" 
nessed.  Such  testimonies  are  most  instructive,  since  they 
acquaint  us  with  the  manner  in  which  conversions  at  this 
period  were  often  brought  about.  We  shall  indeed  see  cause 
in  many  instances  to  refer  these  phenomena,  not  so  much  to  a 
divine  miraculous  agency,  operating  from  without,  as  to  the 

*  Tag  Ti^tt^TUue  ^weifAUSt  &t  xitretffMyetffriov  ytyofivcu  i»  rev  ^x**!  ^''^»*v 
Xvt  0'aI^C0'Sm  ^a^k  Tois  xaret  to  fiovXiifAet  rov  }Jyev  ^v^n,     C*  Cels.  1.  I.  S.  2. 

f  TouTOts  ya^  xa)  h/AUs  iu^axetfjuiv  iroXXeivs  dvaXXayUras  %(tXi'rm  ffvfMt- 
TrnfiMTtn  he fra^Ufv  xtc)  fietvtuf  lea)  «XXA>y  ftu^1»tf,  Si^%^  out  ilv^^vprot  oSn  iai' 
fMfis  ^tficiv'ttwett, — c.  Gels.  I.  III.  C.  24. 

X  Major  peene  vis  hominum  e  yisionibos  Deam  discant.  De  anima, 
c47. 

§  TUkXii  jvtfVi^i)  iUavrtt  9t^ortXf9\v^mfft  x^terrtetftfffUi,  imv/iaros  vnof 
T^i^mwrtf  »ivm  re  iytfjuitiMi*  eu^nChn  ciiti  rov  funtv  tov  }Jiyn  l5r\  t«  u«\yiaMt«-> 
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internal  power  with  wkioh  Oirisnaiiity  agitated  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  period.  Tke  way  in  which  the  divine  principle  of 
life  in  ChristianitT — the  new  power  among  mankind—came 
into  colliaon  with  the  principle  of  paganism,  could  not  fidl 
to  piodnce  estrsLordinaiy  phenomena  in  the  world  of  con- 
sciousness* through  which,  as  it?  crisis,  the  rdigioos  life  of 
individuals  most  pass  ene  it  could  arrive  at  its  end. 

Yet  as  each  particular  miracle  wrought  by  Christ  was  but 
a  single  flash  finom  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  which  dwelt 
in  him.  having  for  its  end  simply  to  bring  home  to  the  minds 
of  men  the  immediate  self-manifestation  of  this  fullness ;  so 
too  all  subsequent  miracles  are  but  single  flashes,  wsaiing  forth 
from  the  immediate  di\ine  power  of  the  gospel,  and  con- 
tributing to  make  a  revelation  of  the  latter  to  the  rd%ious 
consciousness.  Without  this  itself,  and  its  relation  to  man's 
nature,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  conditions  which 
belonged  to  man's  nature  in  this  particular  period,  all  else 
would  have  be^i  to  no  purpose.  That  which  the  divine  power 
in  the  gospel  wroij^ht  immediately  by  itself  on  man's  natme, 
— still  allied  to  CM  though  estranged  fit>m  its  ordinal 
source. — firom  first  to  last  was  the  main  thii^,  the  end  for 
which  all  else  was  but  subsidiary  and  preparati^Y.  It  is  this 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  ranks  above  all  other  kinds  of  evidence, 
above  all  particular  miracles,  describing  it  as  the  ''  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."*  And  as  this  divine 
power  exerted  its  influence  on  the  inner  life  of  man,  so  in 
his  outward  conduct  and  actions  it  manifested  itself  with  an 
attractive  energy ;  and  this,  more  than  all  else,  contributed  to 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 

To  facts  of  this  kind  Justin  Martyr  appeals  as  matter  of 
experience.!  After  quoting  the  words  of  our  Lord,  *'  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,"  he  adds — 
*'  Our  Lord  would  not  have  us  recompense  evil  for  evil,  but 
requires  that,  by  the  power  of  patience  and  meekness,  we 
should  win  all  men  from  the  disgrace  of  their  evil  passions. 

*■  A  passage  which,  indeed,  came  to  be  misanderstood  at  a  very  etrly 

period,  because  too  much  importance  was  attached  to  tke  omtrnKtrd.  Thus 

It  was  Origen's  opinion  that  the  ««-«)i4ir  «mi^r«;  mmi  ^mfum  is  so 

/radicated  of  the  aivtlt^ts — ^  w  vMfirrtiVtr  *m  TOf  r<#«rr<Mf  Ivnumk* 

A  CeJs.  1, 1,8.1.  1  ApoVog.U.l.  ^^. 
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And  we  can  point  to  many  among  us  who,  from  violent  and 
tyrannical  men,  have  been  thus  changed  by  a  victorious  power, 
when  they  saw  how  their  neighbours  could  bear  all  things,  or 
witnessed  l^he  singular  patience  of  their  defrauded  fellow-tra- 
vellers, or  came  to  be  acquainted  with  the  conduct  or  beha- 
viour of  Christians  in  any  other  relation  of  life."  The 
eminent  virtues  of  the  Christians  must  have  gained  a  brighter 
lustre  from  contrast  with  the  prevailing  vices ;  their  strictness 
of  morals  was  sometimes  even  carried  to  excess,  amidst  the 
universal  depravity  of  the  age ;  their  hearty  fraternal  love 
was  a  strong  contrast  to  that  predominant  selfishness  which 
separated  man  from  man,  and  rendered  all  distrustftil  of  each 
other,  rendering  the  nature  of  Christian  fellowship  incompre- 
hensible, and  a  never-failing  source  of  wonder.  "  See,"  was 
the  common  remark,  "  how  these  Christians  love  one  another." 
**This  seems  so  extraordinary  to  them,"  says  Tertullian,* 
"hecsLnse  thei/  are  used  to  hate  one  another.  See,"  they 
exclaim,  "how  among  the  Christians  one  is  ready  to  die  for 
the  rest ;  this  seems  so  wonderful  to  them,  because  ihe^  them- 
selves are  far  more  ready  to  murder  one  another."  Although 
a  brotherly  imion  of  this  sort  excited  suspicion  in  those  who 
were  used  to  watch  everything  with  the  jealous  eye  of  poli- 
tical interestf  (and  several  persecutions  of  the  Christians  were 
thereby  occasioned),  yet  on  minds  not  narrowed  by  such 
habits,  or  not  abandoned  to  fenaticism,  very  different  was  the 
impression  produced.  With  such  the  question  could  hardly 
fidl  to  arise,  "  What  is  it  which  can  thus  bind  together  the 
hearts  of  men,  in  other  respects  wholly  strangers  to  one 
another  ?"  In  an  age  of  enervated  refinement  J  and  of  servile 
cowardice,  the  Christians  manifested  an  enthusiasm  which 
gave  fresh  energy  to  life,  and  an  heroic  faith  which  despised 
tortures  and  death  rather  than  do  what  was  contrary  to  con- 
science.     This  heroism  of  the  Christians  did  indeed  strike 


*■  Sed  ejusmodi  vel  maxime  dilectionis  operatic  notam  nobis  inurit 
penes  qaosdam.  Vide  inquiunt,  ut  invicem  se  diligant.  Ipsi  enim 
invicem  odenmt.  Et  pro  alterutro  mori  sint  parati,  ipsi  enim  ad  occi- 
dendum  alterutrum  paratiores.    Apolog.  c.  39. 

t  This  view  of  the  matter  is  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  Pagan 
Csecilius,  in  the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix  (s.  9) :  Occultis  se  notis  et 
insignibtis  noscont  et  amant  mutno  peene  ante  quam  noverint. 

{  Ipsa  nrbanitate  decepti,  says  Tertollian  of  his  coiitem^r^.tk%« 
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many  as  a  pheuomenon  foreign  ta  the  age ;  they  made  it  a 
matter  of  reproach  to  them  that  they  possessed  a  character 
well  enough  befitting  the  ruder  days  of  antiquity,  but  little 
suited  to  their  own  more  refined  and  gentle  times.*  Although, 
however,  the  ordinary  Boman  statesmen  and  the  followers  of 
a  worldly  prudence  which  moves  only  by  precedent — though 
the  cold  Stoic,  who  for  all  things  demanded  a  logical  danon- 
stration,  could  see  in  the  calm  fortitude  with  which  the  Chris- 
tians met  death  in  testimony  of  their  £dth  nothing  but  a  blind 
enthusiasm,  yet  the  confidence  and  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
suffering  martyrs  could  not  £ul  to  make  an  impression  on  less 
hardened  or  less  prejudiced  minds,  leading  them  to  inquire 
more  deeply  into  the  nature  of  that  creed  which  made  men 
thus  ready  to  give  up  all  and  to  suffer  any  sacrifice.  Outward 
violence  could  effect  nothing  against  the  inward  power  of 
divine  truth ;  it  could  only  cause  the  might  of  this  truth  to 
be  more  gloriously  manifest.  Tertullian,  therefore,  concludes 
his  ^  Apology '  with  this  address  to  the  persecutors  of  the 
Christians : — ^^  All  your  refinements  of  cruelty  can  accomplish 
nothing ;  on  the  contrary,  they  do  but  serve  to  win  men  over 
to  this  sect.  Our  nimiber  increases  the  more  you  persecute 
us.  Tlie  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Christians. 
Your  pliilosophers,  who  exhort  to  the  endurance  of  pain  and 
death,  make  fewer  disciples  by  their  words  than  the  Christians 
by  their  deeds.  That  obstinacy  which  you  reproach  us  with 
is  a  teacher ;  for  who  that  beholds  it  is  not  urged  to  inquire 
into  its  cause?  And  who,  when  he  has  inquired,  does  not 
come  over  to  us ;  and  \^en  he  has  come  over,  is  not  himsftlf 
willing  to  suffer  for  it  ?"f 

Add  to  this,  that  Christianity  appeared  when  the  time  was 
now  full  that  the  glory  of  the  "  Eternal  City  '*  must  depart 
from  her :  for  so  long  as  its  powerful  associations  still  held  a 
sway  over  the  minds  of  men,  mastering  and  moulding  all 
interests  and  feelings,  small  place  was  left  for  that  sense  of 
want  which  led  many  to  Christianity.     But  when  all  that  had 

*  Well  enough  for  the  ingeuia  duriora  robnstioris  antiqnitads ;  but 
not  for  the  tranquillitatem  pacis  and  the  ingenia  mitiora.  Tertoll.  adr. 
Nat.  I.  c.  18. 

t  Semen  est  sangais  Christianomm — ilia  ipsa  obstinatio,  qnam  expro- 
bratis,  magistra  est.  Qais  enim  non  contempladone  ejus  ooncotitor  al 
mimtdum,  quid  intus  in  re  sit  ? 
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rto  been  an  object  of  enthusiastic  love  and  had  given  a 
in  impulse  to  the  soul  was  now  growing  old  and  fading 
,  Christianity  appeared,  calling  men  from  a  sinking  old 
i  to  a  new  creation,  which  was  destined  for  eternity.  As 
ustin  beautifully  expresses  it,  "Christ  appeared  to  the 

of  a  decrepit  and  dying  world,  that,  while  all  around 

was  decaying,  they  might  through  Him  receive  a  new 
[iful  life."  And  the  higher  life  which  Christianity  came 
apart  required  no  brilliant  outward  splendour  for  the 
festation  of  its  glory,  as  did  all  that  had  been  admired  as 
t  in  the  old  republican  virtue.  Into  the  midst  of  circum- 
;es  and  situations  the  most  cramping  and  depressing,  this 
le  life  could  find  its  way,  and,  causing  its  glory  to  shine 
.  in  weak  and  despised  vessels,  elevated  man  above  all 
tends  to  bow  him  to  the  earth,  without  tempting  him  to 
5tep  the  boimds  which  they  believed  an  overruling  provi- 
e  had  assigned  to  their  station  in  the  world.  Outwardly  the 
J  still  remained  a  slave,  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  his  place 

fer  greater  fidelity  and  conscientiousness  than  before ; 
j^et  within  he  felt  himself  free,  and  showed  an  elevation  of 

a  confidence,  a  power  of  faith  and  of  resignation,  which 
;  have  filled  his  master  with  ainazement.  Men  in  the 
st  class  of  society,  who  had  hitherto  known  nothing  of 
ion  but  its  ceremonies  and  its  fables,  attained  to  clear  and 

religious  convictions.  The  remarkable  words  already 
ed  from  Celsus,  as  well  as  many  individual  examples  of 
irst  times  of  Christianity,  show  us  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
iding  to  whole  femilies,  often  from  women*  who,  as  wives 
mothers,  reflected  a  spiritual  light  on  the  surrounding 
n  corruption;  and  often  from  young  men,  boys,  and 
lens;  and  even  from  slaves,  who  put  their  masters  to 
le.  "Every  Christian  mechanic,"  says  Tertullian,  "has 
d  God,  and  shows  him  to  you ;  and  can  teach  you  all  in 
that  you  require  to  know  of  God ;  even  though  Plato  (in 
rimaeus)  says  that  it  is  hard  to  find  out  the  creator  of  the 
erse,  and  impossible,  after  one  has  found  him,  to  make 
known  to  all."    In  like  manner,  Athenagoras : — "  With 

]V>mpare  the  words  of  the  pagan  Csecilius  in  the  Octayins  of  Minu- 
Pelix,  where,  speaking  of  the  Christians,  he  says  (c.  8),  Qui  de 
a  fseoe  colleetis  imperitioribus  et  mulieribus  credulis  sezns  sm  ftci- 
labentibns  plebem  profiine  conjurationis  instituunt. 
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US  you  may  find  ignorant  people,  mechanics,  and  old  women, 
who,  though  they  could  not  prove  to  you  with  words  the 
saving  power  of  their  religion,  yet  by  their  deeds  show  forth 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  disposition  it  conmiunicates ; 
for  they  do  not  learn  words  by  rote,  but  they  exhibit  good 
works ;  when  struck  they  strike  not  again ;  if  robbed,  they  go 
not  to  law ;  they  give  to  them  that  ask  of  them,  and  love  their 
neighbours  as  themselves." 

The  gross  material  notions  which  imdoubtedly  prevailed 
among  a  large  portion  of  the  early  Christians,  as,  for  example, 
among  the  Chiliasts,  have  frequently  been  urged  as  a  reproach 
to  Christianity.  But  in  truth  it  is  precisely  this  that  most 
displays  its  distinguishing  character.  As  it  is  not  a  system  of 
notions,  but  a  promulgation  of  &cts,  it  could  be  brought 
within  the  range  even  of  a  material  habit  of  thinking,  and, 
lowering  itself  to  its  comprehension,  could  mix  with  it,  and 
by  the  power  of  those  facts  it  was  able  to  conmiimicate,  even 
to  such  a  material  form,  a  divine  life,  which  should  gradually 
ennoble  the  whole  nature  of  the  man  with  all  his  &culties  and 
propensities,  and  so  spiritualize  his  very  habits  of  thinking. 
And  in  connexion  with  this  phenomenon  still  another  remains 
to  be  noticed.  The  pole  of  human  nature  most  opposite  to 
this  was  at  the  same  time  seized  by  Christianity  with  over- 
whelming power,  as  is  evident  when  we  compare  the  Gnostics 
with  the  Chiliasts.  So  deeply  impressed  from  the  first  on 
the  developing  process  of  this  religion  is  the  stamp  of  its 
divine  and  human  character,  that  by  virtue  of  it  it  could  and 
must  attract  the  opposite  poles  of  man's  nature,  and  simul* 
taneously  affect  all  the  intermediate  stages.  And,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  was  precisely  this,  its  distinguishing  characteristic, 
that  most  advanced  the  wider  diffusion  of  Christianity,  and  its 
final  triumph  over  the  old  world. 

2.  Propagation  of  Christianity  in  particular  Districts, 

The  great  highways  by  which  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
was  to  be  spread  abroad  had  already  been  opened  by  the  inter- 
course of  nations.  The  easy  means  of  intercommunication 
within  the  vast  Roman  empire ;  the  close  relation  which  the 
Jews  dispersed  throughout  all  lands  kept  up  with  those  at  Jeni- 
saJem ;  the  way  in  which  all  the  Roman  dominions  had  their 
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common  centre  in  the  great  capital  of  the  world ;  the  con- 
nection of  the  provinces  with  their  metropolitan  towns,  and  of 
the  lairger  portions  of  the  empire  with  the  more  considerable 
cities,  were  all  circumstances  favourable  to  this  end.  Such 
cities  as  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  were  the 
centres  of  a  wide  commercial,  political,  and  literary  corre- 
spondence; and  on  this  account  became  also  the  principal 
seats  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  ones  in  which 
the  first  preachers  tarried  longest.  That  commercial  inter- 
course which  from  the  earliest  times  had  served,  not  merely 
for  the  barter  of  worldly  goods,  but  also  for  the  exchange  of 
the  nobler  treasures  of  mind,  was  now  to  be  used  as  a  channel 
for  the  difiusion  of  the  highest  spiritual  blessings. 

As  a  general  rule,  Christianity  first  gained  ground  in  the 
cities ;  for,  as  it  was  needful  above  all  to  obtain  fixed  seats 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  its  first  preachers,  passing 
rapidly  over  the  country,  published  the  glad  tidings  first  of 
all  in  the  cities,  from  which  it  might  afterwards  be  easily 
dififused  throi^h  the  country  by  native  teachers.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  country  they  were  likely  to  encounter  greater 
obstacles  owing  to  the  entire  rudeness,  the  blind  superstition, 
and  the  heathen  &naticism  of  the  people,  as  well  as  from  their 
own  ignorance  in  some  cases  of  the  old  provincial  dialects ; 
while  in  the  towns,  for  the  most  part,  they  could  make  them- 
selves sufficiently  well  understood  by  using  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin  language.  Yet  we  know  from  Plmy's  report  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  no  less  than  from  the  account  given  by  the 
Roman  Bishop  Clemens,*  and  the  statements  of  Justin 
Martyr,'!'  that  this  was  not  universally  the  case.  In  many 
districts  country  churches  were  formed  very  early;  and 
Origen  says  expressly]:  that  many  considered  it  their  duty 
to  visit  not  only  the  cities,  but  also  the  country  towns  and 
villas ;  and  that  this  was  the  case  seems  evident,  moreover, 
from  the  great  number  of  country  bishops  in  particular  dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  accomits  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Christianity  in  Syria ;  in  Cilicia ;  probably  also  in  the 

♦  Ep.  I.  Corinth,  c.  42. 

t  Apologet  II.  f.  98. 

X  c.  Cels.  L  III.  c.  9 :   Tivif  i^y«9  ^ruroimrmi  ix   iti»n^x*'^'**  ^^  fj^ovo* 
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Parthian  empire,  which  at  that  time  was  very  extensive;* 
in  Arabia ;  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  the  comitries  adjaceaat ;  in 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  countries  as  &r  as  Ulyricnm ; 
and  also  in  Italy.  But  authentic  accounts  on  this  subject  are 
greatly  deficient;  for  later  traditions,  growing  out  of  the 
desire  to  trace  each  national  church  to  an  inmiediately  apos- 
tolic origin,  deserve  no  consideration.  We  confine  ourselyes 
to  what  can  be  safely  credited. 

The  old  story  of  the  correspondence  between  a  prince  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Abgari  or  Agbari,  the  Agbar  Uchomo  (who 
ruled  over  the  small  state  of  £dessa  Osrhoene  in  Mesopo- 
tamia), and  our  Saviour,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  applied 
for  the  cure  of  a  grievous  disorder,  is  entitled  to  no  credit ; 
nor  is  that  of  his  conversion  by  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  Seventy. 
Eusebius  found  the  documents  from  which  he  drew  up  lus 
narrative  in  the  public  archives  of  Edessa;  and  sullered 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  them.  The  letter  ascribed  to  Christ 
is  utterly  unworthy  of  Him,  and  bears  throughout  the  marks 
of  having  been  compiled  from  several  passages  of  the  gospels. 
It  is  moreover  inconceivable  that  a  letter  written  by  Christ 
himself  could  have  remained  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
till  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  letter  too  of  Abgarus  is  not 
couched  in  the  style  of  an  oriental  prince.  Whether  the  story 
be  foimded  in  any  degree  on  truth  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. All  that  is  certain  is,  that  Christianity  was  early 
difFuswi  in  this  country ;  yet  it  is  not  till  between  the  years 
160-170  that  one  of  its  princes,  Abgar  Bar  Manu,  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Christian.  With  him  the  Christian  sage  Barde- 
sanes  is  said  to  have  stood  very  high ;  and  this  writer  informs 
us  that  Abgar  forbade,  under  a  severe  penalty,  the  self-muti- 
lations usually  connected  with  the  worship  of  Cybele,  com- 
manding those  who  should  be  guilty  of  it  to  lose  their  hands. 
From  this  fact  alone  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  he  was  a 
Christian ;  but  the  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  fiust  that 
on  the  coins  of  this  prince  the  usual  symbols  of  the  old 

*  For  the  circumstance  that  Peter  (1  Ep.  V.  13)  sends  a  greeting  from 
his  wife  in  Babylon — ^whether  it  was  the  then  capital  of  Seleacia,  or, 
more  probably,  the  old  fallen  Babylon — leads  to  the  conjecture  that  he 
■was  residing  in  those  countries.  [Von  seiner  F)rau  in  Neander;  the 
original  is  ft  cunxXtxTn,  which  Luther  translates  **  die  samt  each  aoser- 
wahlet,"  understanding  UxX^tf-Za,  and  agreeing  with  our  Tersion,  "TTie 
church elected  together  witJoi -jou" 
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national  worship  are,  for  the  first  time,  wanting ;  and  the  sign 
of  the  cross  appears  in  their  place.*  As  early  as  in  the  year 
202  the  Christians  of  Edessa  had  a  church,  which  was  built, 
as  it  seems,  after  the  model  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.f 

If  St.  Peter  preached  the  gospel  in  Parthia,  J  some  seeds  of 
Christianity  may  at  an  early  period  have  easily  reached  Persia, 
which  then  belonged  to  that  empire ;  but  the  frequent  wars 
of  Parthia  and  Rome  would  prevent  all  communication 
between  Parthian  and  Roman  Christians.  Bardesanes  of 
Edessa,  mentioned  above,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius,  notices  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
Parthia,  Media,  Persia,  Bactria.§  After  the  restoration  of 
independence  to  the  ancient  empire  of  Persia,  under  the  Sas- 
sanides,  the  Persian  Christians  become  better  known  to  us 
through  the  attempts  of  the  Persian  Mani  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  third  century  to  form  a  new  religious  doctrine  out  of  the 
union  of  the  ancient  oriental  systems  with  Christianity. 

In  Arabia,  there  were  Jews  residing  in  great  numbers,  who 
may  have  afforded  an  opening  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
in  that  coimtry ;  but  the  same  circumstance  however  would  also 
present  a  powerful  obstacle  to  it.  But  the  latter,  no  doubt, 
much  more  than  the  former.  It  is  clear,  from  his  own  words, 
that  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  soon  after  his  conversion,  retired  from 
Damascus  to  Arabia.  But  how  he  employed  himself  during 
his  residence  in  that  country,  and  with  what  results,  remains 
uncertain.  II  If  the  country  called  India,  in  a  tradition  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak,  is  to  be  taken  for  a  part  of 
Arabia,  then  it  would  appear  that  the  Apostle  St.  Bartholo- 
mew preached  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  there,  and  took  with 
him,  for  this  purpose,  a  gospel  written  in  the  Hebrew  (Ara- 
maic) language — ^probably  that  compilation  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses by  St.  Matthew  which  is  the  basis  of  our  present 

*  Bayer,  Historia  Edessena  e  nammis  illustrata,  1.  III.  p.  173.  But 
Bayer  places  hhn,  no  doabt  incorrectly,  as  late  as  a.c.  200. 

t  In  the  chronicle  of  Edessa  (compiled  from  ancient  documents  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century)  it  is  recorded,  in  expressions  which 
imply  that  the  document  was  not  written  by  a  Christian  hand,  that  by 
the  violence  of  a  flood  the  templum  ecclesise  Christianorum  had  been 
destoyed.    V.  Assemani  Bibliotheca  orientalis,  T.  I.  p.  391. 

X  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  in  Origen ;  Euseb.  III.  1,  also 
the  apostle  Thomas.  §  Euseb.  Prsparat.  Evang.  1.  VI.  c  10. 

H  See  my  History  of  the  Planting,  &c.,  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 
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gospel  according  to  St.  Ifatthew.*     On  this  supposition  too 
the  learned  Alexandrian  catechist?  Fantaenus,  was  teacher  of 
a  portion  of  this  people  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seccHid  centuy. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  Oiigen,  the  great  fiither 
of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  laboured  in  the  same  field.     Tet 
doubtless  we  mu<t  understand  only  that  part  of  Arabia  which 
was  in  subjection  to  the  Roman  empire.     Eus^ius,']'  informs 
us  that  at  that  time  the  Arabian  commander  sent  letters  to 
Demetrius,  buihop  of  Alexandria,  and  to  the  then  prefect  of 
Egirpt,  earnestly  requesting  that  Origen  might  be  allowed  to 
come  to  him,  since  he  was  desirous  of  conferring  with  him  in 
person.^     Most  assuredly,  this  Arabian  conmiander  was  not 
the  hereditary  chief  of  some  wandering  tribe  of  Arabs.     Such 
a  person  could  hardly  have  ever  heard  of  Ongrai.    But  a  Roman 
governor  might  well  have  been  moved  by  the  &me  of  the  great 
teacher — clebrated  at  this  time  even  among  the  heathen  for  his 
holy  life,  his  ^^isdom,  and  scientific  attainments — ^to  seek  a  per- 
sonal conversation  with  him  on  religious  subjects.     Such  an 
one  might  have  belonged  to  the  number  of  truth-seeking  men 
among  the  pagans  of  those  times.     If  so,  Origen  most  as- 
suredly availed  himself  of  this  interview  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  the  governor  to  the  side  of  the  gospeL     At  a  s(»ne- 
what  later  period  we  find  Christian  churches  in  Arabia,  and 
standing  in  immediate  connexion  with  Origen.    To  the  fiurther 
propagation  of  the  gospel  in  these  parts  in  still  later  times,  the 
nomadic  habits  of  the  people  and  the  hostile  influence  of  the 
Jews  presented  great  obstacles. 

The  ancient  Syro-Persian  church,  whose  remains  survive 
to  the  present  day  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  the  East  In- 
dies, boasts  as  its  founder  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas,  and  pro- 
fesses to  be  able  to  point  out  the  place  of  his  buriaL  Were 
this  a  tradition  handed  down  within  the  community  itself,  in- 
dependent of  other  accounts,  we  should  not  be  inclined  to 
yield  credence  to  it ;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
we  be  warranted  in  rejecting  it  absolutely.§     It  is  not  impos- 

*  See  mj  History  of  the  Planting,  &c.,  Vol.  I.  p.  131,  Remark. 
f  L.  VI.  c.  19. 

X  "K^tg'Taf  Tig  ruv  ^Ti^arutTtKu*  (vbich  Suggests  some  person  of  the 
Itoman  office  of  dux  Arabise),  ei)>ihihov  y^ufAfAaret  AnftriT^i^  n  rf  nff 

iiyevfiivov  (as  a  dux  ArabicB  afterwards  occurs  in  the  Isbtitia  impeni). 
§  It  becomes  the  conscienUous  inquirer,  -who  leans  neither  on  the  ade 
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sible  that  this  church,  the  earliest  notice  of  which  is  found  in 
the  reports  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  owed  its  existence  to  a  mercantile  colony  of 
Syro-Persian  Christians,  and,  having  brought  with  it  the 
earlier  traditions  of  the  Greek  mother  church,  might  have 
simply  transmitted  these,  but  after  a  time  the  channel  from 
whence  they  had  been  originally  derived  was  perhaps  for- 
gotten. We  must,  therefore,  examine  more  closely  these  tra- 
ditions themselves.  But  the  Greek  traditions,  although  old, 
are  very  vague  and  uncertain.  The  looseness  with  which  the 
geographical  name  of  India  was  employed  contributes  to  this 
imcertainty.  Ethiopia,  and  Arabia  Felix,  the  adjacent  Insula 
Dioscoridis,  (the  island  Diu  Zocotara,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,)  were  formerly  designated  by  this  name.* 
These  countries,  however,  maintained  by  commerce  a  lively 
intercourse  with  India  proper,  and  might  thus  have  furnished 
a  channel  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  latter. 
Gregory  of  Nanzianzen  asserts  f  that  Thomas  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  Indians ;  but  by  India  here  Jerome  understands 
Ethiopia. f  If  the  tradition  in  Origen,  which  makes  Thomas 
the  Apostle  to  the  Parthians,  be  credible,  it  still  would  not 
be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  former  account,  since  at 
that  time  the  Parthian  empire  touched  on  the  boundaries  of 
India.  At  all  events,  such  statements  are  not  very  clear  and 
precise.  Eusebius,§  as  we  have  observed  already,  relates  that 
Pantsnus  undertook  a  missionary  tour  to  the  people  dwelling 
eastward,  which  he  extended  as  far  as  India.  There  he  found 
already  some  seeds  of  Christianity,  which  had  been  conveyed 
thither  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew,  as  well  as  a  Hebrew 

of  arbitrary  doubt  nor  on  that  of  arbitrary  assertion,  to  express  himself, 
in  matters  of  this  sort,  as  my  friend  and  honoured  colleague  Kitter  has 
done  in  his  instmctiye  remarks  on  this  point  in  the  Erdkunde  von 
Asien  (Bd.  IV.,  Iste  Abtheilung,  S.  602)  :  **  What  European  science 
cannot  prove  is  not  therefore  to  be  rejected  as  untrue,  but  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  problematical  for  the  present;  by  no  means,  however,  is  any 
structure  to  be  erected  upon  it  as  a  safe  foundation/' 

*  According  to  Ritter  (1.  c.  S.  603),  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that 
not  only  Indian  trade  colonies — the  Banianes,  Banig-yana,  according  to 
the  Sanscrit,  trade-people  (see  Ritter,  1.  c.  S.  443)— had  settled  there,  and 
that  the  whole  region  furnished  emporia  for  Indian  wares,  but  that  these 
were  the  few  direct  intermediate  stations  for  the  uninterrupted  com- 
merce with  foreign  India. 

t  Orat  M:  J  Ep.  148.  |  Tu.  1.  c,  \^. 

VOX.  J.  ^ 
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gospel  which  the  same  Apostle  had  taken  with  him.    The  men- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  gospel  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  sq>- 
pfxsition  that  India  proper  is  here  meant,  if  we  may  aasome 
that  the  Jews  who  now  dwell  on  the  coast  of  Mmlfflyar  had 
already  arrived  there.     The  language  of  Ea8d>iai  seems  to 
intimate  that  he  himself  had  in  view  a  remoter  coontry  than 
Arabia,  and  rather  favours  the  conjecture  that  he  meant  to 
speak  of  India  proper.     Yet  it  may  be  a  question  whether  he 
was  not  himself  deceived  by  the  name.     To  settle  the  contro- 
verted question  what  countries  we  are  really  to  understand 
by  these  traditions,  we  must  compare  also  the  later  accounts 
of  the  fourth  century.     In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine,*  a  missionary,  Theophilus,  with  the  surname  Indicus,  is 
spoken  of  as  coming  from  the  island  Diu  (Ac/Sovc)}  by  which 
is  to   Ix;   understood  the   island  2^ocotara   above-mentioned. 
In  liis  native  land,  and  in  the  other  districts  of  Indiat  which 
he  visited  from  thence,  he  found  Christianity  already  phmted, 
and  had  only  to  correct  certain  things. 

We  next  cross  over  to  Africa.  The  amntry  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world,  where  Christianity  must  have  been  first  dissemi- 
natcHJ,  was  Egypt,  For  here,  in  the  Grecian  and  Jewish  en- 
li^^htenmerit  at  Alexandria,  were  presented,  as  we  have  already 
sliowii,  [>oints  of  contact  and  union.  Even  among  the  first 
zealous  i)reachers  of  the  gospel  we  find  men  of  Alexandrian 
education,  as,  for  instance,  Apollos  of  Alexandria,  and  proba- 
l)ly  also  Barnabas  of  Cyprus.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  gospel  of  the  Egyptians 
{thayyiXiov  kut  AiyvTrrlovg),  in  which  the  Alexandrian-theo- 
soi)liic  taste  displays  itself — the  Gnosticism  in  the  first  half 
of  the  second  century — ^are  proofs  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
Christianity,  at  a  very  early  period,  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jewa.  An  ancient  tradition  names  the  evan- 
gelist Mark  as  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  From 
Alexandria  Christianity  must  have  easily  found  its  way  to 
Cyrenc,  on  account  of  the  constant  intercourse  and  the  reci- 
procity of  ideas  between  the  two  places.  But  though  the 
gospel  may  have  early  found  its  way  into  the  parts  of  Lower 
Eg}'^pt  inhabited  by  Grecian  and  Jewish  colonies,  yet  it  would 
not  be  so  easy  for  it  to  penetrate  into  Middle,  and  particularly 

*  Vid.  Philostorg.  hist.  1.  III.  c  4  and  5. 
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into  Upp^r  Egypt.  For  in  those  parts,  the  foreign  character 
of  the  Coptic  hmgu£^e,  the  dominion  of  the  priests,  and  the 
old  Egyptian  superstition  were  considerable  obstacles  in  its 
way.  A  persecution,  however,  of  the  Christians  in  Thebais, 
under  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,*  proves  that  Chris- 
tianity had  as  early  as  the  closing  years  of  the  second  century 
made  some  progress  in  Upper  l^ypt.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century  this  province  had  already  a 
VCTsion  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  own  ancient  dialect. 

There  are  no  distinct  and  credible  accounts  of  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity  in  Ethiopia  (Abyssinia)  in  these  centuries. 
History  gives  no  account  of  the  consequences  which  resulted 
from  the  conversion  of  the  chamberlain  of  Candace,  Queen  of 
Meroe,  which  is  narrated  in  the  Acts.f  The  first  certain 
indications  of  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  Abyssinia  is  that 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Frumentius,  in  the  fourth 
century.  Yet  the  question  might  be  raised, ;(  whether  some 
seeds  of  Christianity  may  not  have  been  brought  still  earlier 
into  other  districts  of  this  country  by  Jewish  Christians ;  and 
whether  many  Jewish  customs,  and  the  importance  which  is 
ascribed  by  one  party  to  the  baptism  of  Clmst,§  may  not  be 
referred  to  such  an  origin. 

In  consequence  of  their  connection  with  Rome,  the  gospel 
early  found  its  way  to  Cartilage^  and  to  the  whole  of  procon" 
^ular  Africa,  The  church  at  Carthage  becomes  first  known 
to  us  in  the  last  years  of  the  second  century,  through  the  pres- 
byter TertuUian ;  but  it  was  then  evidently  in  a  very  flourishing 
state.  The  Christians  in  those  districts  were  already  very 
numerous,  and  complaints  were  made  that  Christiani^  con- 
tinued to  spread  both  in  town  and  country,  among  all  ranks, 
and  even  in  the  very  highest.  ||  To  pass  over  those  passages 
where  TertuUian  is  evidently  speaking  rhetorically,  we  find 
him  mentioning  in  his  address  to  Scapula,  the  governor,^ 
a  persecution  of  Christians  in  Mauritania.     By  the  middle  of 

♦  Euseb.  L  VI.  c.  1.  f  Chap.  8. 

}  The  late  Hr.  Rettig,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  somewhere  directed 
attention  to  the  same  inquiry. 

§  See  Journal  of  a  Three  Years'  Besidenoe  in  Abyssinia,  by  S.  Gobat, 
p.  254.     London,  1834. 

y  Apologet.  c.  1.  Obsessam  vociferantur  civitatem ;  in  agns*  in  cas- 
tellis,  in  insolis  Christianos ;  omnem  sexum,  setatem,  conditionem,  et 
jam  dignitatem  transgredi  ad  hoc  nomen.  \  Ga^*  4, 

1^ 
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the  third  century,  indeed,  Christianity  had  made  such  prc^resi 
in  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  that  under  Cyprian,  Bishc^ 
of  Carthage,  a  synod  was  held  consbting  of  eighty-sevea 
bishops. 

Passing  over  to  Europe,  we  have  in  Rome  the  chief  but  not 
the  only  seat  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  Flourishing 
communities,  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  and  Yienne,  become 
known  during  a  bloody  persecution  in  177.  The  great  niun- 
ber  of  Christians  from  Asia  Minor  whom  we  find  here,  and 
the  close  connection  of  these  communities  with  those  of  that 
country,  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  these  districts  of  France  and  Asia  Minor,  an  original 
seat  of  the  Christian  Church,  had  led  to  the  planting  of  a 
Christian  colony  in  Gaul.  In  the  other  parts  of  Gaul  the  pagan 
superstition  long  withstood  the  further  spread  of  Christianity. 
Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  few  Christian 
communities  were  to  be  found  there.  According  to  the 
French  historian,  Gr^ory  of  Tours,  seven  missionaries  came, 
at  that  time,  to  Gaul  from  Rome,  and  founded  churches  in 
seven  cities,  over  which  they  became  bishops.  One  of  these 
was  that  Dionysius,  first  bishop  of  the  community  at  Paris, 
whom  later  legends  confounded  with  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite,  who  was  converted  at  Athens  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  who  wrote  near  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, in  an  age  when  so  many  fables  were  propagated  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  churches,  is,  we  allow,  no  very  trustworthy 
authority ;  still  there  may  be  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  this 
statement.  One  of  the  seven,  Satumin,  founder  of  the  church 
at  Toulouse,  is  known  to  us  by  a  much  older  document — the 
relation  of  his  martyrdom. 

Irenaeus,  who  became  bishop  of  the  church  at  Lyons  some 
time  after  the  persecution  of  177,  speaks  of  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  in  Germani/.*  But  we  must  here  distinguish  the 
different  parts  of  Germany — the  districts  in  subjection  to  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  still  larger  portion  of  free,  indepen- 
dent Germany.  A  seed  of  Christianity  might  easily  find  its  way 
into  the  first  of  these  countries  through  their  connection  wili 
the  province  of  Gaul.  But  the  case  was  very  different  with  those 
hardy  tribes  who  so  fiercely  maintained  their  ancient  state  of  rude 
freedom,  and  rejected  all  foreign  institutions.  Irenseus,  it  is  true^ 

*  Adv.  H«r.  1. 1,  c  10, 
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says  in  another  passage,*  "  Many  tribes  of  the  barbarians, 
without  paper  and  ink,  have  the  words  of  salvation  written  in 
their  hearts  through  the  Holy  Ghost."t  He  recognised  in  the 
influence  of  Christianity  that  peculiar  and  essential  quality 
which  enabled  it  to  reach  men  in  every  stage  of  civilization, 
and  by  its  divine  energy  penetrate  to  their  hearts.  Still  it  is 
also  certain  that  Christianity  would  nowhere  long  maintain 
the  purity  of  its  distinguishing  essence  where  it  did  not  enter 
deep  into  the  whole  intellectual  development  of  a  people,  and 
where,  together  with  the  divine  life  proceeding  from  it,  it 
Hlid  not  at  the  same  time  give  an  impulse  to  every  braflch  of 
human  improvement. 

Irenseus  is  also  the  first  to  speak  of  the  diffusion  of  Christ- 
ianity in  Spain  (iv  ralg  'Ifiriplaig^.  The  tradition,  which  we 
meet  with  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  in 
Eusebius,}  that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  preached  the  gospel  in 
Spain,  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  received  as  a  sufficient  evidence : 
for  in  those  times  there  existed  a  very  strong  propensity  to 
convert  into  facts  the  weakest  suppositions,  presumptions,  and 
conjectures.  An  J  so  what  St.  Paul  himself  writes  (Romans, 
XV.  24)  concerning  his  intention  might  easily  give  rise  to  the 
report.  But  when  the  Koman  bishop  Clemens  says§  that 
the  Apostle  Paul  went  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  West  (ripfjLa 
TTJc  ^va£ws)y\\  we  can  scarcely  understand  such  an  expres- 
sion as  referring  to  Ebme.  Indeed,  it  natiurally  applies  only 
to  Spain.  Now  as  Clemens  was,  in  all  probability,  a  disciple 
of  the  Apostle,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could  have  been 
deceived  in  such  a  matter,  whatever  might  have  been  the  case 
with  those  who  came  after  him.  Undoubtedly  we  cannot  find 
room  for  such  a  journey  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paid  to  Spain,  unless 
we  suppose  that  he  was  released  firom  the  imprisonment  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts,  and  after  his  release  fulfilled  the  intention 
which  he  had  previously  expressed.  And  this  we  must  of 
necessity  conclude,  so  long  as  we  acknowledge  the  genuineness 

♦  L.  III.  c  4. 

-f*  Sine  charta  et  atrainento  scriptam  habentes  per  Spiritnm  in  cordibus 
sois  suJutem. 

I  L.  I.  c  10,  8.  2.  }  Ep.  I,  V.  5. 

y  We  cannot  avoid  once  more  protesting  against  all  the  forced  iDter- 
pretations  of  Uiese  'words  'which  have  been  set  forth  of  late.  See  m^ 
History  of  the  Plantin^^  etc,  Vol,  I.  p.  455. 


//  few  «wr>nd  £f«ide  to  TmwdiT.  aad 

f'/  a4/>fit  tiM;  iS'^iced  ibterpretatvni  wlikb  kave  been  pot  €■ 

(ff  th^  carfj  ytff^Oifpkluxk  of  Chrudsuiii  j  in  SriiaU^  Ter- 
fUiIlia^  M  a  wttwiMi  ;*  eren  though,  firom  the  riiecorical  natme 
//f  tli#;  innwftgfe,  thc^re  may  be  Mme  little  exaggoation  in  the 
ftat/jm^^t  tItiU  the  go^T^^l  had  abcadj  poiecnited  into  those 
yHfiA  r/f  Britain  not  Auhjecttd.  to  the  Roman  dominion.  A 
lat^.T  iTHflHum,  givf^i  Viy  Be^ie,  in  the  eighth  centmyy  reports 
Uiat  Jjtif^wtf  a  British  king,  requested  the  Roman  bishop 
¥A4iiiUu:niMf  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  to  send* 
mmuntsin4m  Uf  that  c^mntry.  But  the  peculiarities  of  the  later 
BriUiih  r;f lurch  are  evidence  against  its  owing  its  origin  to 
H/rtM: ;  fm  in  many  ritual  points  it  dissented  finom  the  usage 
of  th<;  litmiwh  church,  and  agreed  much  more  closely  with 
Um!  I'Jiurches  of  Asia  Minor.  It  withstood,  for  a  long  time^ 
ihi;  aut^ioritv  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome.  This  circumstance 
m*4nnii  to  indicate  tliat  the  Britons  received  Christianity,  either 
irrirrifffrmiijlv  or  thn>ugh  Gaul,  from  Asia  Minor — a  thing 
nu ii<)  |KMsible  and  eaity  by  means  of  commercial  intercourse, 
i'hd  luUrr  An^lf)-SaxonH,  who  opposed  the  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pf>iifl(!n('(!  niainUiiticd  by  the  Britons,  and  endeavoured  to 
VHtubliHli  tli<)  Nupntniocy  of  liome,  were  uniformly  disposed  to 
inu'.v.  btu'k  t)i(;  cHtiihlishment  of  the  church  to  a  Roman  origin* 
From  Huch  an  uttompt  this  and  many  other  false  legends  may 
hiivr  ariFH'n. 

Wo  niuHt  now  proceed  to  the  conflicts  with  the  state  which 
i\\v  (/liurch  had  to  sustain  within  the  Roman  empire. 

3.  PersecfUions  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Finty  the  Causes  of  them. 

Fully  to  appnK*.iate  the  nature  of  these  persecutions,  it  is,  in 
ilio  firnt  place,  (^MK^ntial  to  understand  their  causes.  It  has 
t>Oou  lH«ron«  this  Ihhmi  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  Romans,  a 
|HH)ple  otherwi^o  so  tolerant,  should  have  shown  so  impatient 
and  per!«(vu(ing  a  spirit  to\>*anls  tlie  Christians.  But,  in  &ct, 
(h<>Me  Mtutomouts  alnnit  the  religious  tolerance  of  the  Rnmanft 
itHuiin'  to  Ih>  \uulcr8tO(xl  ^nth  much  limitation.  Ideas  of  the 
uutvorMl  rights  of  maiu  of  universal  religious  freedom  and 
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-^  liberty  of  conscience,  were  altogether  foreign  to  the  views  ol 
L  the  ancient  world.  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise :  for  with 
them  the  idea  of  the  state  was  the  highest  idea  of  ethics — the 
end  and  realization  of  the  supreme  good.  Consequently  the 
development  of  whatever  else  is  good,  or  an  object  of  human 
desire,  was  made  dependent  on  this.  And  so  even  the  religious 
element  also  was  subordinated  to  the  political.  They  knew 
of  none  but  state  religions  and  national  gods.  It  was  Christ- 
ianity that  first  of  all  and  alone  substituted  more  enlarged 
views  for  this  narrow  principle  of  antiquity.  Instead  of 
national  deities,  and  the  paramount  obligation  of  political 
ties,  it  taught  men  to  worship  the  one  God  of  all  human, 
and  to  see  in  all  men  alike  the  common  image  of  that 
one  God,  while,  in  the  place  of  the  state  as  the  centre  of 
human  interest,  it  substituted  an  universal  kingdom  of  God, 
embracing  and  superior  to  all  human  polities.  Looked  at 
from  this  point  of  view,  which  was  the  one  actuaDy  taken  by 
the  ancient  world,  a  defection  from  the  religion  of  the  st^te 
could  not  appear  otherwise  than  as  a  crime  against  the  state.* 
Now  all  this  especially  applies  to  the  ancient  Eoman  world, 
with  its  exclusive  political  principle,  which  engrossed  every 
other  interest.  Its  influence  is  distinctly  recognisable  in  the 
principle  which  Cicero  lays  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of 
legislation. j*  No  man  shsdl  have  particular  gods  of  his  own ; 
no  man  shall  worship  by  himself  any  new  or  foreign  gods, 
miiless  they  have  been  publicly  recognised  by  law  (nisi  pub- 
lice  adscitos).  Although,  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  the 
ancient  laws  were  no  longer  strictly  observed,  since  foreign  cus- 
toms had  been  constantly  gaining  ground  in  Home,  and  sub- 
verting the  ancient  policy ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
many  new  reasons  for  zealously  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
new  religions.    Thus,  at  this  date,  the  greatest  alarm  pre- 

*  As  Yarro  had  before  distinguished  a  theologia  philosophica  et  vera, 
a  theologia  poetica  et  mythica,  and  a  theologia  ciyilis,  so  Dio  Qirysos- 
tom,  who  fioarished  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  (orat.  12,) 
distingaishefl  three  sonrces  of  religion — the  universal  religious  con- 
sciousness, the  ifitfws  iirofn  ai9^»mir§tt  \vt\fM ;  poetry  and  morality  left 
free  to  propagate  itself;  and  legislation,  which  constrains,  threatens,  and 

punishes,— -T«  M/EMSirix«i>,  t«  it^etyxeu^fi  to  fttiret   t^fifi,letf   *eii   ir^ofra^tatv  ]— 

although  he  xi^htiy  makes  the  first  to  be  the  universal  and  original 
source  from  which  all  the  rest  has  been  derived. 
f  I>eleg9>.LILc8. 
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vailed  of  everything  to  winch  a  political  aim  could  attach 
itielf.  and  the  jealousy  of  despotism  was  quick  to  sospeet 
political  designs,  even  where  nothing  of  the  kind  was  intended. 
Religion  and  rdigious  associations  seemed  well  calculated  to 
serve  as  a  cover  for  political  plots  and  con^iracies.  This 
feeling  suggested  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus,  in  the 
well-known  discourse  which  is  lepcnrted  by  Dio  Caasiusy  where, 
although  the  historian  may  perhaps  have  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Maecenas  words  which  he  never  used,  he  yet  expresses  the 
prevailing  sentiments  of  the  Roman  statesmen  at  this  period : 
^^  Worship  the  gods  in  all  respects  according  to  the  laws  of 
your  country,  and  compel  all  others  to  do  the  same.  But 
those  who  would  introduce  anything  foreign  in  this  particular 
hate  and  punish ;  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  gods  and  because 
whoever  despises  them  is  incapable  of  reverence  for  anything 
else,  but  because,  by  bringing  in  new  divinities,  such  persons 
mislead  many  to  adopt  also  foreign  laws.  H^ice  conspiracies 
and  secret  combinations — the  last  things  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
monarchy.  Suffer  no  man  either  to  deny  the  gods*  or  to 
practise  sorcery."  The  Roman  jurist,  Julius  Paulus,  cites  the 
following  as  one  of  the  ruling  principles  of  civil  law  in  the 
Roman  state :  "  Whoever  introduces  new  religions,  whose 
tendency  and  character  are  unknown,  whereby  the  minds  of 
men  might  be  disturbed,!  were,  if  belonging  to  the  higher 
ranks,  to  be  banished ;  if  to  the  lower,  punished  with  death. 
It  is,  then,  at  once  evident,  that  Christianity,  which  produced 
so  great,  and  to  the  Roman  statesman  so  incomprehensible  an 
agitation  in  the  minds  of  men,  would  fall  into  the  class  of 
religiones  novce.  For  in  this  principle  we  have  the  two  points 
of  view  presented  under  which  Christianity  would  necessarily 
come  into  collision  with  the  laws  of  the  state.  1.  It  seduced 
Iioma7i  citizens  from  the  religion  of  tfie  state,  to  the  observe 
ance  of  which  they  were  hound  by  the  laws,  and  also  from 
comjdiance  with  the  "  Cceremonice  Romanced  Accordingly, 
many  of  the  magistrates,  who  felt  no  personal  antipathy  to 
Christianity,  urged  the  Christians  who  were  brought  before 
them  to  comply,  at  least  outwardly,  with  what  the  laws  re- 
quired ;  viz.,  to  observe  the  religious  ceremonies  prescribed  by 
tlie  state ;  and  explained  to  them  that  the  state  concerned  itself 

^  *A^if  t7mi,  the  very  term  applied  to  the  Christians. 
f  De  quibus  aniim.  hoimuixm  moventur. 
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only  with  the  outward  act,  and  that  consequently,  so  long  as 
these  were  performed,  it  would  leave  them  free  to  believe  and 
worship  in  their  heart  whatever  they  chose ;  that,  in  short, 
they  might  contLaue  to  worship  their  own  God,  provided  only 
they  would  worship  the  Boman  gods  also.  2.  It  introduced 
a  new  religion^  not  admitted  by  the  laws  of  the  state  into  the 
class  of  religiones  licitae.  Hence,  according  to  Tertullian, 
the  conunon  taunt  of  the  pagans  against  the  Christians  was — 
non  licet  esse  vos — "  you  are  not  sdlowed  by  the  laws ; "  and 
Celsus  accuses  them  of  secret  associations,  contrary  to  the 
laws,* 

Without  doubt,  the  Eomans  did  exercise  a  certain  religious 
toleration,  but  it  was,  however,  one  which  was  so  intimately 
dependent  on  their  polytheistic  ideas  of  religion,  that,  by  its 
very  nature,  it  could  not  admit  of  application.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  securing  to  the  conquered  nations  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  own  religions,!  hoping  thereby  to  gain  them  over 
more  completely  to  their  interests,  and  also  to  make  friends  of 
their  gods.  The  Komans,  who  were  religiously  inclined, 
attributed  their  sovereignty  of  the  world  to  this  policy  of 
conciliating  the  gods  of  every  nation.  {  Even  without  the 
limits  of  their  own  coimtry,  individvals  of  these  nations  were 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  opinions ;  and  hence  Rome, 
into  which  there  was  a  constant  influx  of  strangers  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  became  the  seat  of  every  description  of 
religion.  "Men  of  a  thousand  nations,"  says  Dionysius  of 
fialicamassus,§  "  come  to  the  city,  and  must  worship  the  gods 
of  their  country,  according  to  the  laws  which  prevail  at  home." 
It  frequently  happened  that  many  things  borrowed  from  these 
foreign  modes  of  worship  were,  with  certain  modifications, 
introduced  into  the  public  worship  of  the  Roman  state ;  but 
then  a  special  decree  of  the  senate  was  requisite  before  a 
Roman  citizen  could  legally  join  in  the  observance  of  any 
such  foreign  rites.     At  this  particular  period,  indeed,  when 

t  See  the  words  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  m  his  plea  for  the  religious  free- 
dom of  the  Jews :  T^v  ttiim/Mfiav,  h  w*  ri  fuftarttf  tmv  avB^tiittf  yiv»f  Is*  vftMg 
txi*  'Tovrtf  fMT^u/Mfy  Tf  ^iTvAi  ««r«  X'^C  uitUroit  ra  •Uuet  rifui^n  iiytn  »cu 

iutffK    Joseph.  ArduBol.  1.  XVI.  c  2,  s.  4. 

t'See  the  Pagan's  language  in  Miuucius  Felix,  and  in  Aristides' 
Encom.  Romse. 

§  See  Aristid.  L  c  and  DIodjs.  Halicamass.,  Axc\ubo\.\A\.  ^A^« 
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the  authority  of  all  national  religions  was  on  the  wsme ;  whok 
the  unsatisfied  religious  wants  of  man  longed  after  some  new 
thing ;  and  when  this  was  continuallj  offered  by  the  conflux 
to  Rome  of  strangers  from  aU  quarters  of  the  world, — ^it  fre- 
quently happened  that  Romans  adopted  foreign  modes  of 
worship,  which  did  not  as  yet  belong  to  the  religions  recog- 
nised by  the  state  (to  the  religionibus  publico  adscitis)  :  but 
then  this  was  an  irregularity  which  old-&shioned  Romans  attri- 
buted to  the  corruptions  of  the  times  and  the  decline  of  ancioit 
manners.  Like  many  other  evils  which  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed, it  was  left  unnoticed.  The  change,  moreover,  might 
be  the  less  striking,  since  those  who  had  adopted  the  foreign 
rites  observed  at  the  same  time  the  cseremonise  Romanae.' 
Occasionally,  however,  when  the  evil  had  become  rampant,  or 
when  a  zeaL  was  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  manners 
and  republican  virtues,  new  laws  were  enacted  for  restraining 
profane  rites  (ad  coercendos  pro&nos  ritus)  and  repressing  the 
growth  of  foreign  superstitions  (the  valescere  superstitiones 
extemas)  ;  *  every  religion  not  Roman  being  r^arded  as  a 
superstition  by  the  Roman  statesman.  With  these  views,  it 
is  clear  that  the  best  emperors,  whose  object  it  was  to  restore 
the  old  life  of  the  Roman  state,  must  necessarily  be  hostile  to 
Christianity,  which  appeared  to  them  in  no  other  light  than  as 
a  "  superstitio  externa ; "  while  worse  rulers,  though  not  rising 
above  the  prejudices  of  a  contracted  nationality,  but  still  as 
devoid  of  the  old  Roman  prejudice,  might,  from  indifference 
to  the  old  Roman  policy  in  general,  calmly  look  on  when 
Christianity  was  making  encroachment  on  all  sides. 

Even  the  Jews  had  had  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of 
their  religion  secured  to  them  by  decrees  of  the  senate  and 
imperial  edicts,  and  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  r^arded  by 
many  as  a  powerful  national  Grod.  That  people  were  c(m- 
demned  as  narrow-minded  and  intolerant  only  because  they 
hostilely  excluded  the  worship  of  other  gods.;  or  by  others  the: 
fault  was  laid  to  the  jealous  character  of  that  Being  himseli^ 
who  would  have  no  other  gods  besides.  Judaism  was  a  religio 
lidta  for  the  Jews ;  and  it  was  therefore  made  a  matter  of  re*. 

*  Tacitus  places  together,  in  a  proposition  to  the  senate,  the  phraseB. 
**  Publica  circa  bonas  artes  socordia,  et  quia  extemae  superstiticHies  va- 
lescant"    Annal.  1.  XI.  c.  15.    A  lady  of  rank  is  accus^  as  supersti- 
tJonJs  rea,    Annal,  1.  XIII.  c  32* 
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proach  to  the  Christians  that  thej^  had  contrived,  by  first  coming 
forward  as  a  Jewish  sect,  to  creep  in  under  the  cover  of  a  tole- 
rated religion.*  Nevertheless,  even  the  Jews  were  not  allowed 
to  propagate  their  religion  amcmg  the  Homctn  pagans,  who 
were  expressly  forbidd^,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  undergo 
circumcision.  No  doubt,  at  this  time,  the  number  of  prose* 
lytes  that  was  made  from,  the  pagans  was  very  great.  This 
the  public  authorities  sometimes  overlooked ;  but  occasionally 
severe  laws  were  passed  anew  to  repress  the  evil;  as,  for 
instance,  by  the  senate  under  the  emperor  Tiberius,|  and  by 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Sqptimius  Severus. 

The  case  was  altogether  different  with  Christianity.  Here 
was  no  ancient  national  form  of  worship,  as  in  all  the  other 
religions.  Christianity  appeared  rather  as  a  defection  from  a 
religio  liciia, — an  insurrection  against  a  venerable  national 
£dth.|  This,  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  mode  of  think- 
ing, is  charged  against  the  Christians  by  Celsus.  §  "  The 
Jews,"  he  says,  "  are  a  peculiar  people,  and  they  observe  a 
national  worship,  whatever  may  be  its  character ;  and  in  so 
doing  they  act  like  other  men.  It  is  right  for  every  people 
to  reverence  their  ancient  laws,  but  to  desert  them  is  a  crime." 
Hence  the  very  common  taunt  thrown  out  against  the  Chris- 
tians, that  they  were  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  neither 
Jews  nor  pagans,  but  a  genus  tertium.  A  religion  for  all 
mankind  must  have  appeared,  to  all  who  entertained  the  ancient 
mode  of  thinking,  a  thing  contrary  to  nature,  threatening  the 
dissolution  of  all  existing  order.  The  man  that  can  believe 
it  possible,  says  Celsus,  for  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  in  Asia, 
Europe,  and  Libya,  to  agree  in  one  code  of  religious  laws, 
must  be  utterly  void  of  sense.  ||  And  yet,  what  was  held  to 
be  impossible  seemed  every  day  more  likely  to  be  realized. 

*  Sub  umbracnlo  religionis  saltern  Ucitie.— Tertullian. 

t  The  senatos  consnltnm  de  sacris  ^gyptiis  Judaicisque  pellendis. 
TadL  Annal.  L  II.  c.  85. 

^  A  religion  proceeding  from  an  yraffMnUtu  ir^oe  t»  *onov  ruv  ^lov^atatv, 
c  Gels.  1.  III.  c  7.  For  keeping  the  Christians  united  together  dlii- 
Xfutt  inri^stf  ii  freisitf     L.  III.  C.  14. 

e.25. 
II  EBs  words  are,  'o  reHra  »UfA%9ot  •TBi»  ovhh,    L.  VUl.  c,  1^. 
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Christianity  was  seen  to  be  making  progress  steadily  among 
people  of  every  rank,  and  threatening  to  overthrow  the  religion 
of  liie  state,  and  with  it  the  whole  £reime  of  civil  society,  which 
seemed  closely  interwoven  with  the  former.  Nothing  remained, 
therefore,  but  to  oppose  the  inward  power,  which  men  were 
unwilling  to  acknowledge,  by  outi^^urd  force.  The  whole 
shape  and  form  of  the  Christian  worship,  no  less  than  the  idea 
of  a  religion  for  mankind,  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
opinion  hitherto  prevalent  on  religious  matters.  It  excited 
suspicion  to  observe  that  the  Chnistians  had  nothing  of  all 
that  which  was  usually  found  in  every  other  form  of  worship ; 
nothing  of  all  that  which  evea  the  Jews  had  in  common  with 
the  heathens.  So  Celsus  calls  it  the  token  of  a  secret  compact, 
of  an  invisible  order,  that  the  Christians  alone  have  no  altars, 
images,  or  temples.*  Again,  the  intimate  brotherly  unioD 
which  prevailed  among  the  Christians,  the  circumstance  that 
every  one  among  them,  in  every  town  where  fellow-believers 
dwelt,  immediately  found  friends  who  were  dearer  to  him  than 
all  the  friends  of  this  world — this  was  something  that  men 
could  not  comprehend,  j"  The  Roman  politicians  were  utterly 
unable  to  fathom  the  nature  of  the  bond  which  so  united  the 
Christians  with  one  another.  The  jealousy  of  despotism  could 
everywhere  easily  see  or  fear  political  aims.  To  the  Boman 
statesman,  who  had  no  conception  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
the  unbending  will,  which  could  be  forced  by  no  fear  and  by 
no  tortures  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  state  in 
reference  to  religion  and  to  perform  the  prescribed  ceremonies, 
appeared  a  blind  obstinacy  (inflexibilis  obstinatio,  as  men 
called  it).  And  in  the  eyes  of  rulers  who  were  accustomed  to 
servile  obedience,  such  invincible  determination  must  have 
appeared  as  something  extremely  dangerous.  Many  would  be 
more  ready  to  pardon  the  Christians  for  their  neglect  of  the 
public  worship  of  the  gods,  than  their  want  of  reverence  for 
the  emperors,  and  their  refusal  to  take  any  part  in  those 
idolatrous  demonstrations  of  homage  which  pagan  flattery  had 
invented,  such  as  sprinkling  their  images  with  incense,  and 
swearing  by  their  genius.  "  I  will  assuredly,"  said  Tertullian, 
"  call  the  emperor  my  lord — ^but  in  the  ordinary  acceptation ; 

"*   IIiffTOv  ti(petMtfs  »ett  aTtffii'rw  xotva/viaf  fuv^nifJM,     L.  VIII.  C.  17. 

f  See  the  language  of  the  Pagan  in  Minncius  Felix,  cited  above,  at 
pa£^e  105. 
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but  not  if  I  am  forced  to  call  him  Lord  in  the  place  of  God. 
In  other  respects  I  am  free  of  him ;  for  I  have  only  one 
Lord — the  Almighty  and  eternal  God — the  same  who  is  also 
the  emperor's  Lord.  How  should  he  wish  to  be  the  Lordy 
who  is  ihQ  father  of  his  country  ?  "  *  How  strongly  contrasted 
with  this  free,  high-spirited  sentiment  of  the  Christian  is  the 
language  of  the  supercilious  and  self-styled  philosopher  Celsus 
to  the  Christians :  "  Why  should  it  be  wrong,  then,  to  seek 
fiivour  with  the  rulers  of  men, j"  since,  most  assuredly,  it  is  not 
without  a  divine  providence  that  these  have  been  exalted  to 
the  government  of  this  world  ?  And  if  you  are  required  to 
swear  by  the  emperor  among  men,  this  surely  is  nothing  so 
very  grievous ;  for  whatever  you  receive  in  life  you  receive 
from  him."  \  Whenever,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  emperor's 
accession,  or  at  the  celebration  of  a  triumph,  public  festivals 
were  appointed,  the  Christians  alone  kept  away,  to  avoid  that 
which  was  calculated  to  wound  their  religious  or  moral  feel- 
ings, which  was  uncongenial  with  the  temper  of  mind  inspired 
by  their  faith.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  carried  this 
feeling  to  an  extreme,  and  shrank  from  joining  even  in  such 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  rejoicing  as  involved  nothing 
that  was  repugnant  to  Christian  feith  and  decormn,  simply 
because  in  their  mihds  they  were  associated  with  the  pagan 
worship  and  customs,  such,  for  example,  as  the  illumination  of 
their  houses,  and  the  decorating  them  with  festoons  of  laurel. § 
Thus  on  one  occasion  a  sum  of  money  was  distributed  by  the 
emperor  as  a  gratuity  among  the  soldiers.  When,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, all  the  rest  had  presented  themselves,  with  garlands  on 
their  heads,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  portion,  a  single 
Christian  soldier  came  with  the  garland  in  his  hand,  because 

*  Dicam  plane  imperatorem  dominnm,  sed  more  communi,  sed  quando 
son  cogor,  ut  dominum  Dei  vice  dicam.  Ceetemm  liber  sum  illi,  domi- 
nus  enim  mens  unus  est,  Deus  omnipotens  at  eeternas,  idem  qni  et  ipslns. 
Qai  pater  patriae  est,  quomodo  dominus  est  ?    Apologet.  c  34. 

\  Ai^tfToti  yet^  <rovTf  ret  iv)  ynt,  *a.)  on  atv  Xttfifidvifs  Iv  vw  /S/v,  9ret^ek 
tovTou  Xecfjufieivtis,    c  Cels.  1.  VIII.  e.  63  et  67. 

§  Tertollian,  in  his  book  de  idololatria,  complains  that  so  many 
Christians  had  no  hesitation  to  take  a  share  in  such  festivities.  Chfist, 
he  observes,  had  said,  Let  your  works  shine,  at  nunc  lucent  tabemse  et 
januse  nostrse,  plures  jam  invenies  ethnicorum  fores  sine  lucemis  et 
laureis,  qoam  Christianorum.    De  idololatria,  c,  15. 
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he  held  the  practice  of  crowning  to  be  a  pagan  rite.*  Such 
acts  were,  indeed,  but  the  extravagance  of  individuals  or  of  a 
party ;  in  which,  however,  the  deep  sincerity  which  prompted 
them  deserved  respect.  But  the  majority  were  &r  from  a|^[urov- 
ing  such  excess  of  zeal.  And  yet  the  mistake  of  individuals 
was  readily  laid  to  the  charge  of  all.  Hence  the  accusation,  so 
dangerous  in  those  times,  of  high  treason,  (crimen  ms^estatis,) 
which  was  brought  against  the  Christians.  They  were  called 
'' irreverent  to  the  Caesars,  enemies  of  the  Caesars,  of  the 
Eoman  people"  (irreligiosos  in  Csesares,  hostes  Csesarum, 
hostes  populi  Komani).  In  like  mi^mer,  when  only  a  small 
party  of  the  Christians  regarded  the  occupation  of  a  soldier  as 
incompatible  with  the  nature  of  Christian  love  and  of  the 
Christian  calling,  it  was  converted  into  an  accusation  against 
all,  and  against  Christianity  generally.  ^^  Does  not  the  em- 
peror punish  you  justly  ?  "  says  Celsus ;  **  for  should  all  do 
like  you,  he  would  be  left  alone, — there  would  be  none  to 
defend  him ;  the  rudest  barbarians  would  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  world,  and  every  trace,  as  well  of  your  own 
religion  itself,  as  of  true  wisdom,  would  be  obliterated  from  the 
human  race ;  for  fancy  not  that  your  supreme  God  would  come 
down  from  heaven  and  fight  for  us."  | 

If  the  Christians  were  accused  generally  of  morosely  with- 
drawing themselves  from  all  commerce  with  the  world  and  from 
the  courtesies  of  civil  and  social  life,  this  charge  was  grounded 
partly  in  the  relation  itself  of  Christianity  to  paganism,  as  it 
was  understood  by  the  prevailing  habits  of  thought ;  but  in 
part  also  it  was  owing  to  a  cert^  one-sided  tendency,  which 
sprang  out  of  the  way  in  which  the  Christian  life  developed 
itself  in  opposition  to  paganism.  Thus  the  Christians  were 
represented  as  men  dead  to  the  world,  and  useless  for  all  af^rs 
of  life ;  J  dumb  in  public — loquacious  among  themselves ;  and 
it  was  asked,  what  would  become  of  the  business  of  the  world, 
if  all  men  were  like  them  ? 

Such  were  the  causes  which  impelled  the  Roman  governors 
to  persecute  the  Christians ;  but  all  persecutions  did  not  pro- 

*  Tertullian  wrote  his  book  "  de  corona  militis"  i|i  defence  of  this 
soldier's  conduct  which  had  been  condemned  by  his  feUow-believers. 

t  L.  VIII.  c.  68. 

X  Homines  infnictuosi  in  negotio,  in  publico  muti,  in  ftngnliif  garmlL 
See  the  words  of  the  Pagan  in  Minucius  Felix. 
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ceed  from  the  state.  Uie  Christians  toere  often  victims  of 
the  popular  fury.  The  populace  saw  in  them  the  enemies  of 
their  gods;  and  with  them  this  was  the  same  as  having  no 
religion  at  all.  Deniers  of  the  gods,  Atheists,  (j&BtoLy)  were 
the  titles  by  which  the  Christians  were  conmionly  designated 
among  the  people;  and  of  such  men  the  vilest  and  most 
improbable  stories  could  easily  gain  credence.  In  their  assem- 
blies, it  wajs  generally  reported,  they  abandoned  themselves  to 
unnatural  lusts ;  they  killed  and  devoured  children.  Accu- 
£eitions  these,  such  as  we  find  circulated,  in  the  most  diverse 
periods,  against  religious  sects  that  have  once  become  the 
objects  of  the  filnatical  hatred  of  the  populace.  The  reports 
oP*discontented  slaves,  or  of  persons  from  whom  torture  had 
wrung  whatever  avowal  was  desired,  were  employed  to  support 
these  absurd  charges,  and  to  justify  the  popular  hatred.  If  in 
hot  climates  the  l(Hig  absence  of  rain  occasioned  a  drought ;  if 
in  Egypt  the  Nile  failed  to  irrigate  the  fields ;  if  in  Rome  the 
Tiber  overflowed  its  banks ;  if  a  contagious  disease  was  raging ; 
if  an  earthquake,  a  famine,  or  any  other  public  calamity 
occurred,  the  popular  rage  was  easily  turned  against  the  Chris- 
tians. "  We  may  ascribe  all  this,"  was  the  cry,  "  to  the  anger 
of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity."  Thus, 
according  to  Augustine,  it  had  become  a  proverb  in  North 
Africa,  "  If  there  is  no  rain,  lay  tJie  blame  on  the  Christians."  * 
And  what  wonder  if  the  people  so  judged,  when  one  who  set 
up  for  a  philosopher,  a  Porphyry,  assigned  it  as  the  cause  for 
the  inveteracy  of  a  contagious  and  desolating  sickness,  that,  by 
reason  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  Esculapius  could  no 
longer  exercise  any  influence  on  the  earth. 

There  was,  besides,  no  lack  of  individuals  ready  to  excite 
the  popular  rs^  against  the  Christians — priests,  artisans,  and 
others,  who,  like  Demetrius  in  the  Acts,  drew  their  gains  from 
idolatry ;  magicians,  who  saw  their  juggling  trickery  exposed ; 
sanctimonious  Cynics,  who  found  their  hypocrisy  unmasked  by 
the  Christians.  When,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  magician  whose  life  has  been  written  by  Lucian, 
Alexander  of  Abonoteichus,  observed  that  his  arts  of  deception 
had  ceased  to  gain  credence  in  the  cities,  he  exclaimed,  "  The 
Pontus  is  filled  with  atheists  and  Christians ; "  and  called  on 
the  people  to  stone  them,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  draw  down  on 
*  Non  pliiit  Dens,  dac  ad  Christianos. 
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themselves  the  anger  of  the  gods.  He  would  never  exhibit  Ms 
arts  before  the  people,  until  he  had  first  proclaimed,  ^  If  any 
Atheist,  Christian,  or  Epicurean  has  sneaked  in  here  as  a  spy, 
let  him  begone ! "  By  the  advocates  of  religion  among  the 
heathens,  an  appeal  to  popular  violence  seems,  at  this  time,  to 
have  been  considered  the  most  convenient  course.*  Justin 
Martyr  knew  that  Crescens,— one  of  the  common  Pseudo- 
cynics  of  those  days,  who  were  sanctimonious  demagogues, — 
attempted  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the  Christians,  and  had 
threatened  Justin's  own  life,  because  he  had  laid  bareJiis 
hypocrisy. 

From  these  remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  persecutimis, 
the  conclusion  is  obvious  that^  until  Christianity  had  been 
received  by  express  laws  of  the  State  into  the  class  of  lawful 
religions  {religiones  licitce),  the  Christians  cotdd  not  emog 
any  general  and  secure  tranquillity  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion;  and  within  the  Roman  empire  they  were  eon^ 
stantly  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  populace  and  to  the  malice 
of  individuals. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  varying  circumstances 
of  the  Christian  Church,  imder  the  governments  of  the  several 
emperors  who  were  so  differently  affected  towards  it. 

4.  Situation   of  the  Christian  Church   under   the  several 

Emperors, 

Tertullian  relates  t  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  that  he  was 
moved  by  Pilate's  report  of  the  miracles  and  resurrecticm  of 
Christ  to  propose  a  bill  to  the  senate,  that  Christ  should  be 
received  among  the  gods  of  Rome ;  but  that  the  senate  re- 
jected the  proposition,  that  they  might  not  renounce  their 
ancient  prerogative  of  determining  all  matters  relating  to  "  new 
religions"  upon  their  own  movement  (e  motu  proprio).  The 
emperor,  however,  he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  wholly  desist 
from  his  purpose,  but  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  with  severe 
penalties  all  such  as  should  accuse  the  Christians  merely  on 
the  ground  of  their  religion.  But  an  author  of  so  imcritical 
a  mind  as  Tertullian  cannot  possibly  be  received  as  a  valid 
witness  for  a  tale  which  wears  on  its  face  all  the  marks  of 

♦  See  the  Timocles  in  Lucian's  Jupiter  Tragoed. 
i"  ApoYoget.  c.  5  «l  ^V, 
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untruth.  Should  the  account  be  considered  as  an  exaggerated 
one,  which  has  still  some  foundation  of  truth,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  what  it  can  be.  We  cannot  even  infer  from 
it  that  the  emperor  ever  proposed  to  grant  to  the  Christians  a 
free  toleration.  Both  the  character  of  Pilate  makes  it  incredible 
that  what  he  saw  of  Christ  left  so  lasting  an  impression  on 
his  mind  as  this  account  assumes ;  and  it  is  also  improbable 
that  any  such  effect  would  have  been  produced  by  his  report 
on  Jthe.mini^  of  Tiberius.  Moreover  it  would  not  be  in  keeping 
with  the  servility  of  the  senate  under  Tiberius  for  them  to  act 
in  the  way  ascribed  to  them  in  this  account.  Besides,  as  there 
were  as  yet  no  accusers  of  a  Christian  sect,  there  could  have- 
been  no  occasion  for  passing  a  law  against  such  accusers.  In 
feict,  the  subsequent  history  shows  that  no  such  law  of  Tibe- 
rius existed.  Probably  Tertullian  allowed  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  some  spurious  document. 

At  first  the  Christians  were  confounded  with  the  Jews* 
Consequently  the  edict  issued  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  in  the 
year  53,  for  the  banishment  of  the  turbulent  Jews,  would 
involve  the  Christians  also,  if  there  were  any  at  that  time  in 
Borne,  and  especially  if  Christianity  made  its  first  converts 
there  among  Jews  and  they  continued  to  observe  the  Jewish 
customs.  Suetonius  says,  "  The  emperor  Claudius  expelled 
the  Jews  from  Eome,  who  were  constantly  raising  disturb- 
ances at  the  instigation  of  Chrestus."  *  It  might  be  supposed 
that  some  turbulent  Jew,  then  living,  of  this  name  was  in- 
tended, one  perhaps  of  the  numerous  class  of  Jewish  freedmen 
in  Home.  But  as  no  individual  so  universally  well  known  as 
the  expressions  of  Suetonius  imply  this  Chrestus  to  have  been 
is  elsewhere  mentioned ;  and  as  the  name  of  Christus  (xpt<^roc) 
was  frequently  pronounced  Chrestus  (xp'/oroc)  by  the  pagans ; 
it  is  highly  probable  this  Suetonius,  who  wrote  half  a  century 
after  the  event,  throwing  together  what  he  had  heard  about 
the  political  expectations  of  a  Messiah  among  the  Jews,  and 
the  obscure  and  confused  accounts  which  had  reached  him 
respecting  Christ,  may  have  been  led  to  express  himself  in 
tliis  vague  and  indefinite  manner. 

However,  Christianity  was  making  continual  progress 
among  the  heathens  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  worship 
of  such  converts,  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  principles 

*  Impnlsore  Chresto  assidae  tamultoantes  Boma.ezpulit, 
VOI^  J.  lii. 
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of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  rendered  it  no  Icmger  po(38ible  to 
mistake  the  Christian  for  a  Jewish  sect.  Such  waa  the 
case  particularly  with  the  Eoman  communities,  as  the  per- 
secution which  we  shall  soon  have  to  mention  will  show; 
for  it  could  not  have  arisen  if  the  Christians  had  been  held 
— ^as  men  who,  being  descended  from  Jews,  observed  the 
Mosaic  laws — ^to  be  simply  a  sect  of  that  people.  They 
must  already  have  drawn  on  themselves,  in  the  capital  of 
the  world,  the  &natical  hatred  of  the  populace,  as  the 
tertium  genus^  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  Already 
had  the  popular  feeling  given  currency  to  those  monstrous 
reports  we  so  lately  noticed,  of  unnatural  crimes  to  which 
the  secret  sect  of  these  enemies  of  the  gods  abandoned  them- 
selves.* It  was  not  the  principles  of  the  Boman  consti- 
tution, but  the  popular  hatred,  that  furnished  the  occasion  fiir 
the  first  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Rome.  Its  imme- 
diate cause,  however,  was  wholly  accidental :  and,  moreover, 
that  precisely  so  reckless  a  monster  as  Nero  should  be  the  first 
persecutor  of  the  Christians,  was  likewise  owing  primarily  to 
a  concurrence  of  accidental  circumstances.  Yet  there  was 
something  intrinsically  significant  in  the  fact  that  the  very 
man  who  before  all  others  had  cast  off  all  reverence  for  religious 
and  moral  obligation,  who  was  the  impersonation  of  human 
will  revolting  against  all  higher  and  diviner  authority,  should 
give  the  first  impulse  to  the  persecution  of  Christianity. 

The  moving  cause  which  led  Nero,  in  the  year  64',  to  vent 
his  fury  upon  the  Christians,  was  originally  nothing  else  than 
a  wish  to  remove  from  himself  the  suspicion  of  being  the 
author  of  the  conflagration  of  Home,  and  to  fix  the  guilt  on 
others.  As  the  Christians  were  already  the  objects  of  popular 
hatred,  and  the  fanatical  mob  were  prepared  to  believe  them 
capable  of  any  flagitious  crime  that  might  be  charged  upon 
them,  such  an  accusation,  if  brought  against  the  Christians, 
would  be  most  readily  credited.f  By  inflicting  sufferings  on 
a  class  of  men  hated  by  the  people,  he  would  make  himself 
popular,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  fresh  gratification  for  his 
Satanic  cruelty.  All  being  seized  whom  the  popular  hatred  had 

*  We  believe  the  passage  in  Tacitus  (Annal.  1.  XV.  c  44),  **jer 
flagitia  invisos,  quos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat/'  must  have  refiereiioe 
to  these  reports. 

f  Abolendo  rumori  subdidit  reos,  says  Tacitus  of  Nero. 
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stigmatized  as  Christians,  and  therefore  profligate  men,*  it 
might  easily  hsqppen  that  some  who  were  not  really  Christians 
would  be  included  in  the  number,  j* 

Those  who  were  now  arrested  as  Christians  were,  by  the 
emperor's  ccHnmands,  executed  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 
Some  were  crucified ;  others  sown  up  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts  and  exposed  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs ;  others,  again, 
had  their  garments  smeared  over  with  some  combustible 
material,  ai^  were  then  set  on  fire  to  illuminate  the  public 
gardens  at  night. 

This  persecution  was  not,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  a  ge- 
neral one ;  but  fell  exclusively  on  the  Christians  in  Rome,  who 
were  accused  of  being  the  incendiaries  of  the  city.  Yet  what 
had  occurred  in  the  capital  could  not  fail  of  being  attended 
throughout  all  the  provinces  with  serious  consequences  afiecting 
the  situation  of  the  Christians,  whose  reli^on  moreover  was 
an  unlawful  one. 

The  impression  which  was  left  behind  by  this  first  and  truly 
horrible  persecution,  at  the  hands  of  one  who  presented  so  re- 
markable a  contrast  to  the  great  historical  phenomenon  of 
Christianity,  long  survived  in  the  minds  of  the  Christians.  Nor 
was  it  altogether  without  truth  if  the  image  of  Antichrist — the 
representative  of  that  last  reaction  of  the  power  of  ungodliness 
against  God's  government  of  the  world,  and  against  Chris- 
tianity— ^was  transferred  to  so  colossal  an  exhibition  of  self- 

*  Qaos  per  fla^tia  invisos  val^s  Christianos  appellabat,  says  Tacitus. 
.  t  In  the  interpretation  of  Tacitus*  account  of  this  transacticm  several 
points  may  be  doubtful.  When  he  says,  Primo  correpti,  qui  fatebantur, 
the  question  arises,  what  did  they  confess  ? — ^that  they  had  caused  the 
fire,  or  that  they  were  Christians  ?  When  he  says,  Deinde  judicio  eorum 
multitudo  inffens  hand  perinde  in  crimine  incendii,  quam  odio  humani 
generis  convicti  sunt,  the  question  occurs,  does  the  latter  refer  to  all,  to 
those  that  **  confessed,"  as  well  as  the  rest, — so  that  in  this  case  all  are  pro- 
nounced by  Tadtus  free  fh>m  the  alleged  crime  of  being  the  authors  of 
the  conflagration ;  or  do  the  words  refer  only  to  the  **  multitudo  ingens,'* 
10  that  the  first-named  dass,  **  qui  fatebantur,"  were  designated  as  being 
really  guilty  of  settmg  fire  to  the  city  ?  If  Uie  latter  be  the  case,  and  if 
the  Jateri  is  to  be  referred  to  the  incendium,  and  the  whole  account 
deserves  confidence,  we  must  suppose  these  to  be  persons  actually  em- 
ployed by  Nero  for  the  perpetration  of  the  deed ; — not  Christians,  but 
men  whom,  as  hated  ana  abominable,  the  people  designated  by  the  name 
of  Christiaiis.  These  perhaps,  with  the  hope  of  bettering  their  fate,  may 
then  have  denounced  as  Christians  many  others,  of  whom  some  may 
have  really  been,  and  others  were  not  sucL 
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will,  which  rebelled  against  all  holy  restraints,  and  yet  yearned 
after  the  unnatural,*  as  the  character  of  Nero  presented.  It 
is  a  fact  frequently  observed,  that  the  impression  left  by  a  man 
in  whom  some  great  movement  of  the  history  of  the  world  has 
been  exhibited,  or  from  whom  a  great  power  of  destruction  has 
gone  forth,  is  not  immediately  efiaced.  Room  is  scarcely  allowed 
for  the  thought  that  such  a  person  has  really  ceased  to  exist. 
Examples  of  such  a  phenomenon  are  furnished  by  the  cases  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  II.  and  of  Napoleon.  So  it  was  in 
the  case  of  this  monstrous  exhibition  of  the  power  of  evil. 
The  rumour  long  prevailed  among  the  heathens  that  Nero 
was  not  dead,  but  had  retired  to  some  place  of  secrecy,  from 
which  he  would  again  make  his  appearance,  t — a  rumour 
which,  for  their  own  ends,  several  adventurers  and  impostors 
took  advantage  of.  The  legend  assumed  also  a  Christian  dress, 
under  which  it  ran  that  Nero  had  retired  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  would  return  as  Antichrist,^  to  finish  what  he 
had  already  begun,  the  destruction  of  that  Babylon,  the  capital 
of  the  world. 

The  despotic  Domitian,  who  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
in  81,  was  in  the  practice  of  encouraging  informers,  and  80, 
under  various  pretexts,  contrived  to  get  rid  of  those  per- 
sons who  had  excited  his  suspicions  or  his  cupidity.  In  this 
reign,  therefore,  the  charge  of  embracing  Chnstianity  would, 
after  that  of  high  treason  (crimen  majestatis),  §  be  the  most 
common  one.  In  consequence  of  such  accusations  many 
were  condemned  to  death,  or  to  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty and  banishment  to  an  island.  || 

*  A  characteristic  trait  of  Nero,  as  described  by  Tacitus, — •*  incredi- 
biliam  cupitor."     Annal.  1.  XV.  c.  42. 

t  The  words  of  Tacitus  are,  Vario  saper  exitu  ejus  mmore  eoqne  pin- 
ribus  vivere  eum  fingentibus  credeotibusque.    Hist.  1.  II.  c  8. 

I  In  the  Pseudo-Sibylline  books :  S^t'  ayetxeifA^u  iV«^w*  ^tS  mMf, 

§  The  words  of  Dio  Cassius,  1.  LXVII.  c.  14 :  "EyzXn/i*  «^tM-irr»r,  if* 
r,s  zet)  ciXXoi  its  rat  ruv  'lot/^x/wy  Hi^ti  ^oxiXXovrtg  ^rokXoi  *a<r^uca^Bn€m9,    Tbe 

charge  of  ai^iUn;,  combined  with  that  of  an  inclination  to  Jeinsh 
customs,  may  allude  to  Christianity,  unless  i^torfif  is  to  be  understood 
as  barely  refering  to  the  denial  of  the  gods  of  the  state  religion.  At  all 
events,  the  charge  of  a^sertis,  if  applied  to  the  embracing  of  JodaJsnii 
which  was  at  least  the  worship  of  a  well-known  national  god,  and  for 
the  Jews  a  lawful  religion,  could,  a  fortiori,  be  brought  against  the  oon- 
version  to  Christianity. 
//  Besides  Dio  Cassius,  another  historian,  cited  in  the  cbrozude  of 
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The  emperor  moreover  was  secretly  informed  that  there 
were  living  in  Palestine  two  individuals  of  the  race  of  David 
and  Jesus,  who  were  engaged  in  seditious  undertakings.  The 
seditious  tendency  of  the  Jewish  expectations  of  a  Messiah 
were  well  known,  and  the  language  of  the  Christians,  in 
speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  was  often  misunderstood.* 
Domitian  caused  the  accused  to  be  brought  before  him,  and, 
having  convinced  himself  that  they  were  poor  innocent  coun- 
trymen, who  were  very  far  from  engaging  in  any  political 
schemes,  he  allowed  them  to  return  home  in  peace,  "f  But 
from  this  act  of  mildness  it  cannot  certainly  be  inferred  that 
the  emperor  revoked  those  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
against  the  Christians  generally,  and  for  which  he  had  other 
motives.  | 

The  emperor  Nerva,  who  assumed  the  government  in  the 
year  96,  was  by  the  natural  justice  and  philanthropy  of  his 
character  altogether  an  enemy  to  that  system  of  information 
and  sycophancy  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  evil 
in  the  time  of  his  predecessors.  This  of  itself  was  favourable 
to  the  Christians,  inasmuch  as  the  crime  of  adopting  their 
religion  had  been  one  of  the  most  common  grounds  of  accu- 
sation. Nerva  set  at  liberty  those  who  had  been  condemned 
on  charges  of  this  nature,  and  recalled  such  as  had  been 
banished.  He  also  ordered  all  slaves  and  freed  men,  who  had 
informed  against  their  masters,  to  be  executed.  He  forbade 
generally  the  information  of  slaves  against  their  masters  to  be 
received.  All  this  must  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  Chris- 
tians, since  the  complaints  which  were  brought  against  them- 
proceeded  frequently  from  ill-disposed  slaves.  Such  accusa- 
tions and  charges  as  had  furnished  the  matter  of  the  majority 
of  condemnations  imder  the  preceding  reign  could  no  longer 
be  brought  forward,  and  in  this  general  regulation  Christianity 

Eusebins,  namely,  Bmttius,  says  that  many  suffered  martyrdom  under 
the  reign  of  this  emperor. 

*  For  evidence  of  this,  see  Justin  Martyr  (Apolog.  1.  II.  c.  58). 

t  Hegesippus  in  Euseb.  1.  III.  c.  19  and  20. 

X  TertuUian  certainly  expresses  himself  in  too  general  a  manner 
when  he  says  (Apologet.  c.  5)  that  Domitian  made  but  one  attempt  to 
persecute  the  Christians;  but  that  he  desisted  from  his  purpose,  and 
recalled  those  that  had  been  banished. 
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was  probably  included.  *  Thus,  the  complaints  against  the 
Christians  must  have  been  suspended  during  the  short  reign 
of  Nerva,  it  is  true ;  lasting  tranquillity,  however,  was  fer 
from  being  secured  to  them,  for  their  faith  was  not  recog- 
nised by  any  public  act  as  a  religio  licita.  It  is  therefore 
easily  conceivable,  that  if,  during  these  few  years,  Christianity 
was  permitted  to  spread  itself  without  opposition,  the  fury  cST 
its  enemies,  which  had  been  for  a  while  held  in  check,  would 
break  forth  with  fresh  violence  on  this  emperor's  death. 

And  this  was  actually  the  case  imder  the  rdgn  of  Trajan, 
after  the  year  99.  As  this  emperor  was  a  statesman  in  the 
Boman  sense,  he  could  not  well  overlook  the  encroachments 
on  all  sides  of  a  religious  community  so  entirely  rqpugnant  in 
its  character  to  the  Roman  spirit.  And  the  law  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  factious  element  in  many  districts, 
he  had  issued  against  close  associations  (the  Hetsenee),  might 
easily  be  turned  against  the  Christians,  who  formed  a  party  so 
closely  united  together.  It  >vas  at  this  time  (a.d.  110)  the 
younger  Pliny,  whose  noble  susceptibility  to  all  that  is  pure  in 
humanity,  shines  forth  so  amiably  in  his  letters,  came,  as 
proconsul,  to  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  countries  in  which  the 
Christians  were  very  numerous.  Many  of  them  were  brought 
before  his  tribunal.  He  found  himself  in  some  perplexity,  as 
such  transactions  were  altogether  new  to  him,  as  there  was  no 
definite  law  on  the  matter,  except  the  general  principles  of  the 
civil  code  of  the  empire,  relating  to  "  religiones  novae  et  pere- 
grinae,"  and  especially  as  the  number  of  the  accused  was  so 
great.  "  For  many,"  he  writes  to  the  emperor,  "of  every  age 
and  rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  are  involved  in  the  danger ;  for 
the  contagion  of  this  superstition  has  seized  not  only  cities, 
but  also  the  villages  and  open  country."  The  temples  were 
almost  deserted,  the  ordinary  rites  of  worship  had  for  a  long 
time  been  interrupted,  and  victims  for  sacrifice  were  rarely 
purchased,  t  Pliny,  like  a  lover  of  justice,  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  biassed  by  vague  reports  and  prejudices,  but  took  all 
pains  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  character  of  the  Christian 

'*'  Dio  Cassins  mentions,  in  connection  with  the  crimen  majestatis,  the 
charge  of  kffi^ua,  also  of  the  MatKog  fiiigy  although  certainly  by  i^ifitm 
we  are  not  to  understand  the  it^ioTns,  or  Christianity. 
f  Plin.  1,  X.  ep.  97.     Prope  jam  desolata  templa,  sacra  solennia  dia 
Intermissa,  victimse,  quarum  ad\iuc  TaTis^\mw&  ^xotot  m^veniebatiir. 
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sect.  He  questioned  such  as  had  for  many  years  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  Christian  community ;  and  apostates,  we  must 
remember,  are  usually  little  inclined  to  speak  well  of  the  society 
to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  Following  the  cruel  cus- 
tom of  Roman  justice,  which  knew  nothing  of  man's  universal 
rights,  he  applied  the  torture  to  two  femde  slaves,  who  held 
the  office  of  deaconesses  in  the  Christian  communities,  for  tne 
purpose  of  extorting  from  them  the  truth.  And  yet  all  that 
he  could  learn  was  only  that  the  Christians  were  accustomed 
to  meet  together  on  a  certain  day  (Sunday) ;  that  they  sang 
together  a  hymn  in  praise  of  their  God,  Christ ;  and  that  they 
bound  one  another,*  not  to  the  commission  of  crimes,+  but  to 
abstain  from  theft,  from  adultery ;  never  to  break  their  word ; 
to  withhold  from  none  the  property  intrusted  to  their  keep- 
ing ;  J  that  after  this  they  separated,  and  met  again  in  the 
evening  at  a  simple  and  innocent  meal.§  And  even  these  latter 
assemblies  they  had  discontinued,  in  obedience  to  the  emperor's 
edict  against  the  Hetaerise. 

If  now  we  compare  Pliny  with  his  friend  Tacitus,  so  far  as 
it  concerns  their  treatment  of  Christianity,  we  must  assign  to 
the  former  the  merit  of  greater  freedom  and  impartiality  of 
judgment.  Tacitus,  without  entering  into  any  investigation 
of  facts,  allowing  himself  to  be  swayed  by  his  prejudices 
against  everything  not  Roman,  condemns  at  once  a  religion 
which  came  from  the  Jews,  and  whose  founder  liad  been 
executed  by  the  order  of  a  Roman  governor,  and  which,  more- 
over, found  its  most  numerous  adherents  among  people  of 
the  lower  class,  and  gives  credence  to  all  the  pqpular  reports 
about  it  which  fell  in  with  those  prejudices.  He  reckons 
Christianity  among  the  many  atrocious  and  shameless  things 
which  from  all  quarters  flowed  together  to  Rome,  and  found 
sympathy  in  the  great  capital  of  the  world.  |]  He  sees  in  it 
notiung  but  an  eodtiabilis  superstitio — ^in  the  Christians  only 

*  An  allusion  to  the  baptismal  tow,  the  sacramentum  militiae  Chris- 
tianse,  to  which  there  is  frequent  reference  in  the  practical  homilies. 

f  A  plain  contradiction  of  those  popular  rumours  respecting  the 
objects  had  in  view  in  the  secret  assemblies  among  the  Christians. 

X  Who  wer  by  such  a  sin  violated  his  baptismal  vow  was  excluded 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 

§  Plainly  in  contradiction  of  the  popular  rumours  respecting  those 
unnatural  repasts  of  the  Christians,  the  epulae  Thyestese. 

g  Quo  eunetB  imdigue  atrocia  ant  pudenda  connTmnl  c^XOot^tAxiY^*^. 


,  y 
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homines  perjlagitiis  invisos,  men  hateful  for  their  crimes,  and 
deserving  of  the  severest  punishments.*  I^liiiyj  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  hurried  at  once  to  a  c(m- 
clusion  by  his  own  prejudices  or  prevailing  rumours.  Before 
he  decides  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  enter  into  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  case.  The  result  of  his  inquiry  was  as 
favourable  to  the  Christians  as  it  could  be  in  a  judgmoit 
based  on  purely  moral  grounds,  which  could  not  recognise  the 
general  right  of  mankind  to  freedom  of  worship.  But  Pliny 
shared  in  common  with  Tacitus  the  partial  and  contracted 
views  of  the  Roman  statesman,  which  prevented  him  firom 
rising  to  that  elevated  position.  He  saw  in  a  religion  which 
absorbed  the  whole  man,  and  made  them  forgetful  of  every 
other  interest,  nothing  but  a  stiperstitio  prava  f  —  or,  as  we 
might  express  it,  by  employing  the  term  of  modem  phraseo- 
logy, a  gloomy  pietism.  Looking  upon  religion  as  a  matter  of 
the  state,  he  required  unconditional  submission  to  the  laws  of 
the  empire.  With  the  character  of  the  religion  he  had  nothing 
to  do.  Whatever  that  might  be,  still  disobedience  of  the 
imperial  laws  must  be  severely  punished.^ 

The  Christians  must  deny  their  feith,  invoke  the  gods,  offer 
incense  and  pour  out  libations  before  the  image  of  the  empe- 
ror, as  well  as  those  of  the  gods,  and  curse  Christ.  If  they 
refiised  so  to  do,  and,  after  having  been  thrice  called  upon  by 
the  governor  to  abjure  their  faith,  still  firmly  avowed  that  they 
were  Christians,  and  would  remain  so,  Pliny  condemned  them 
to  death  as  obstinate  confessors  of  a  religio  illicitae  who  dared 
publicly  defy  the  laws  of  the  empire.  They  who  complied 
with  the  governor's  requisition  obtained  pardon. 

It  is  no  wonder,  when  we  consider  the  rapid  and  powerM 
spread  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  if  the  faith  of  many  who 
had  adopted  the  religion  during  the  peaceful  times  of  Nerva 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  stand  the  fiery  trial  of  persecution. 
Sudden  and  extensive  conversions  of  this  kind  are  not  apt  to 
prove  the  most  thorough.  So  was  it  found  in  the  present 
case.     Many  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  or  were  on  the 

*  Sontes  et  novissima  exempla  meritos. 

t  Not  exitiahilisy  because  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Christians  were  blameless  in  their  lives. 
$  His  words  are,  Neque  enim  dubitabam,  qualecunque  esset,  qnod 
I^terentur,  peryJcaciam  certe  et  mfLexVbVlein.obstmationemdebere  poniri. 
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point  of  embracing  it,  drew  back  at  the  threatening  prospect 
of  death,  and  the  consequences  of  this  change  were  visible  in 
the  increase  of  the  numbers  who  participated  in  the  public 
religious  ceremonies. 

When  he  saw  the  effect  of  his  measures,  Pliny  fell  into  the 
mistake  which  statesmen,  however,  have  often  committed  in 
judging  of  matters  which  pertain  to  man's  profoundest  and 
most  irrepressible  feelings.  The  happy  issue  which  for  the 
moment  seemed  to  follow  the  course  he  had  adopted  led  him 
to  hope  that  by  degrees  the  new  sect  might  easily  be  suppressed 
by  a  continuance  of  the  same  measures — if  severity  were  pru- 
dently blended  with  mildness ;  if  the  obstinate  were  punished 
to  terrify  the  others,  while  such  as  were  disposed  to  retract 
were  not  driven  to  desperation  by  the  refusal  of  pardon. 

In  submitting  the  report  of  these  transactions  to  Trajan,* 
he  requested  the  emperor's  advice  particularly  on  the  following 
points :  Whether  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  for  difference 
of  age,  or  the  young  and  tender  were  to  be  treated  precisely 
in  the  same  way  with  the  more  mature  ?  f  whether  any  time 
might  be  allowed  for  repentance,  or  every  person  who  had 
once  been  a  Christian  was  in  any  case  to  be  punished  ? 
whether  the  Christians  were  liable  to  punishment  simply  as 
such,  or  only  on  account  of  other  offences  ?  It  is  plain,  from 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  Pliny  above  described,  how, 
according  to  his  own  view  of  the  case,  most  of  these  questions 
ought  to  be  answered.  The  emperor  approved  of  these  pro- 
ceedings; and,  in  deciding  the  questions  submitted  to  his 
authority,  he  went  on  the  same  principles.  The  Christians 
were  not  regarded  by  him  in  the  light  of  ordinary  criminals, 
for  whom  the  governors  in  the  provinces  caused  search  to  be 
made  by  the  police.  J  They  were  not  to  be  sought  after  ;  but 
when  information  was  lodged  against  any,  and  they  were 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  they  must  be  punished.  In  what 
way  the  emperor  does  not  explain ;  he  even  admits  that  on 
this  point  no  certain  rule  of  general  application   could  be 

*  L.  X.  ep.  97.  This  report  of  Pliny,  which  we  have  followed  thus 
far,  bears  the  indubitable  marks  of  genuineness  on  its  face.  No  one  but 
the  Boman  statesman  could  «o  write  on  the  affiiir. 

t  This  question  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  many  chil' 
dren  and  youth  (see  above)  were  found  among  the  Christians. 

%  The  Kfifvi^Mf » Cnriosi. 
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given.*  It  appears,  however,  that  the  punishment  was  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  death.  Moreover,  Trajan  accorded 
pardon  to  such  as  manifested  repentance. 

TertuUian  has  attempted  to  show  that  this  decision  involved 
a  contradiction.  If,  he  argued,  the  emperor  considered  the 
Christians  to  be  guilty,  he  ought  to  have  ordered  that  they, 
like  other  criminals,  should  be  sought  out  and  delivered  over 
to  punishment ;  but  if  he  regarded  them  as  innocent,  punish- 
ment was  in  all  cases  unjust.  Without  doubt  this  is  a  correct 
judgment,  if  the  matter  is  looked  at  purely  in  its  moral  aspect. 
But  this  was  not  the  view  of  it  taken  by  the  emperor.  He 
stood  in  the  position  of  a  politician  and  a  judge,  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  Roman  state.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
open  contempt  of  the  "  Roman  ceremonies,"  open  resistance  to 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  could  not,  in  any  case,  be  permitted  to 
go  unpunished,  even  though  no  act  moraUy  culpable  were 
connected  with  it.f  The  emperor,  therefore,  believed  himsdf 
obliged  to  proceed,  whenever  such  unlawful  conduct  attracted 
public  attention  ;  but  he  wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ignore 
it,  in  order  that  indulgence  might  be  exercised  to  the  Aillest 
extent  that  was  compatible  with  a  due  regard  for  the  laws. 
Agreeing  with  Pliny  that  Christianity  was  but  a  fanatical 
delusion,  he,  too,  probably  imagined  that  if  severity  were 
tempered  with  clemency,  if  too  much  notice  were  not  taken 
of  the  matter,  and  if  open  offences  were  neither  suffered  to 
go  unpunished  nor  prosecuted  with  rigour,  the  hot  enthu- 
siasm would  soon  cool  do^vn  into  indifference,  and  the  cause 
gradually  expire  of  its  own  accord.  And,  in  fact,  if  Christ- 
ianity had  been  animated  by  no  higher  principle,  the  result 
would  have  realized  the  emperor's  expectation. 

But  the  rescript  of  Trajan  produced  an  important  change. 
Christianity,  which  hitherto  had  tacitly  passed  for  an  "un- 
lawful religion"  (a  religio  illicita),  was  now  condemned 
as  such  by  an  express  laio,\     It  was  the  emperor's  design 

*  Neque   enim  in  universum  aliquid,   quod  qaasi  certam  £>rmam 
habeat,  constitui  potest. 

\  Like  Pliny ;  see  his  language  cited  on  page  136,  note  %, 
X  According  to  a  document  preserved  in  the  chronicle  of  Johannes 
Malalas  (1.  XL  p.  273,  ed  Niebuhr),  Tiberianus,  Prsefect  of  Palestina 
prima,  had  informed  the  emperor  that  the  Christians  offered  themselves 
in  crowds,  and  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  bv  the  shedding  of 
blood.    Moved  by  this  information,  the  emperor  issued  a  new  edict,  ffar- 
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that  the  Ghiistiaiis  should  be  subjected  only  to  legal  trials ; 
but  an  impulse  had  now  been  given  to  a  movem^it  to  which 
no  limits  could  be  fixed.  With  the  political  opposition  to 
Christianity  there  was  associated  religious  hatred,  which  exer- 
cises a  &r  greater  powar  over  the  passions  of  men.  Open  war 
was  now  proclaimed  by  heathenism  against  the  spiritual  power 
that  threatened  its  destruction.  The  ^matical  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace could  now  believe  that  it  was  supported  by  the  law,  and  the 
Christians  were  left  exposed  to  their  assaults.  The  first  outbreak 
of  this  kind  was  in  the  early  years  of  Hadrian's  reign,  who  was 
elevated  to  the  imperial  throne  in  1 17.  There  were  governors 
who  looked  on  the  shedding  of  human  blood  with  indifference, 
and  who  were  very  ready  to  sacrifice  persecuted  men  to  the 
popular  fury,  either  from  a  wish  to  gain  for  themselves  the 
good  will  of  their  provinces,  or  because  they  themselves  shared 
the  &naticism  of  the  people.  They  might  believe  that  they 
could  pursue  this  course  with  impunity,  if  not  with  the  empe- 
ror's approbation,  as  they  knew  he  was  ardently  attached  to 
the  sacred  customs  (the  sacra)  of  his  country.  When,  in  the 
year  124,  he  made  a  tour  through  Greece,  and  had  himself 
initiated  into  all  the  Hellenic  mysteries,  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  thought  'it  a  favourable  time  to  commence  their 
persecutions  of  the  hated  sect.  The  two  learned  Christians, 
Quadratus  and  Aristides,  were  hence  induced  to  present  to  the 
emperor  two  apologies  in  behalf  of  their  companions  in  the 
£dth.  But  a  still  greater  influence  than  could  possibly  be 
looked  for  from  such  apologetic  writings  was  doubtless  pro- 
bidding  the  execution  of  the  Christians.  If  we  are  disposed  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  the  writing  here  communicated,  it  is  not  because  of 
the  name  "  Galileans/'  which  is  applied  to  the  Christians  in  no  odier 
document  of  this  period.  There  might  have  been  some  particular  local 
reason  for  the  employment  of  this  name.  But  when  Tiberian  says  that 
he  had  not  become  tired  of  destroying  the  Christians,  this  assuredly  does 
not  agree  very^  well  with  the  above-cited  rescript  of  Trajan,  which 
expressly  forbids  the  Christians  to  be  sought  after.  And  the  statement 
that  the  Christians  hastened  to  give  themselves  up  hardly  agrees  with 
the  times.  It  was  the  more  violent  persecutions  which  first  called  forth 
such  an  enthusiastic  tendency.  Neither  can  we  regard  the  report  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  bishop  Ignatius  of  Antioch  as  a  document  belonging 
to  tlu8  period.  In  this  narrative  we  do  not  recognise  the  emperor 
Trajan,  and  therefore  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  entertain  doubts  with 
regard  to  everything  reported  in  it;  as,  for  example, that  Christians 
were,  even  in  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  thrown  to  wild  \y^«st&. 
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duced  OR  an  emperor  who  loved  justice  and  social  order  by 
the  representations  of  Serrenius  Granianus,  proconsul  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  complained  of  the  disorderly  attacks  of  the  popu- 
lace on  the  Christians.  In  consequence  of  this  complaint,  the 
emperor  issued  a  rescript  to  his  successor  in  office,  Minucius 
Fuiidanus.* 

Hadrian  declared  himself  decidedly  adverse  to  a  practice 
which  laid  the  innocent  open  to  be  disturbed,  and  gave 
opportunity  to  false  accusers  of  extorting  money  by  threats  of 
bringing  before  the  tribunal  such  as  were  suspected  of  Chris- 
tianity.! No  accusations  against  Christians  were  to  be  re- 
ceived, but  such  as  were  in  the  legal  form ;  the  Christians 
were  no  longer  to  be  arrested  on  mere  popular  clamour. 
When  legally  brought  to  trial,  and  convicted  of  acting  con- 
trary to  the  laws,t  they  were  to  be  punished  according  to  their 
deserts ;  but  a  severe  punishment  was  also  to  be  inflicted  on 
false  accusers.  Similai  rescripts  were  sent  by  the  emperor  to 
many  other  provinces.§  If  by  the  words  of  this  rescript, 
"  acting  contrary  to  the  laws,"  criminal  conduct  were  meant, 
or  any  infraction  of  civil  order,  without  reference  to  religion, 

*  The  genuineness  of  the  rescript  is  proved,  not  only  by  its  being 
cited  in  an  apology  which  the  bishop  Melito  of  Sardis  addressed  to  the 
second  successor  of  this  emperor  (Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  26),  but  still  more 
clearly  by  its  contents ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  Christian  would 
have  been  contented  with  saying  so  little  to  the  advantage  of  his  fellow- 
believers.  That  Hadrian  treated  the  Christians  with  gentleness  appears 
evident  from  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  some  Christian,  who  pro- 
bably wrote  not  long  after  this  time,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pseudo- 

Sibyllines:    'A^yv^ox^avos  dv^^,  rS  V   iff^irai    r*    ovto/iet    vivrou,   iffreu    *eu 

t  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Rufinus  had  before  him  the  Latin  original, 
but  that  Eusebius,  as  usual,  has  not  translated  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
Eusebius  says  (1.  VI.  C.  9),  7vit  /uuh  raTs  eru»o<ptii>raiS  ;^0^*j^<a  xent»v0ymt  wm^- 
ffX^^V'  Rufinus,  ne  calumniatoribus  latrocinandi  tribuatur  occasio.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  it  could  ever  occur  to  Rufinus  to  translate  the  genera]  term, 
xKKovoyKt^  into  the  special  one,  latrocinatio,  when  the  context  furnished 
no  occasion  whatsoever  for  such  a  change ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  Eusebius  might  loosely  employ  a  general  term  to  ex- 
press the  special  one  of  the  original.  Latrocinari  is  here  synonymous 
with  concutere  elsewhere.  Tertullian*s  words  to  the  governor  Scapula, 
when  the  latter  began  to  appear  as  a  persecutor,  may  serve  to  explain 
the  sense :  Parce  provinciae,  quae,  visa  intentione  tua,  obnoxia  facta  est 
concussionibus  et  militum  et  inimicorum  suorum  cujusque. 

*  Eos  adversum  leges  quicquam  agere. 

§  According  to  Melito  of  Sardis.    See  Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  26. 
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-we  should  be  obliged  to  consider  it  as  a  virtual  edict  of 
toleration,  whereby  Christianity  was  received  into  the  class  of 
^^  lawful  religions ;"  but  had  this  been  the  emperor's  intention, 
he  would  certainly  have  explained  more  distinctly  what  he 
meant  by  acts  contrary  to  the  laws.  A  particular  decla- 
ration, distinctly  expressed,  was  evidently  required,  after  the 
rescript  of  Trajan,  unless  the  very  omission  was  intended 
to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Christians.*  Hadrian's 
rescript  was  properly  directed  only  against  the  attacks  of 
the  excited  populace  on  such  as  were  reported  to  be  Christians ; 
it  only  went  to  require  a  legal  form  of  trial,  which  also 
had  been  the  decision  of  Trajan.  At  best,  those  who  were 
so  disposed  might  turn  the  vague  expressions  of  the  rescript 
to  the  advant£^e  of  the  Christians.f  It  was  not  so  much 
his  regard  for  Christianity,  or  the  Christian  people,  as  his 
love  of  justice,  that  led  the  emperor  to  the  adoption  of 
these  measures ;  for  Hadrian,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
was  a  strict  and  zealous  follower  of  the  old  Roman,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  the  old  Grecian  religions,  and  looked  with 
disdain  upon  all, the  rites  of  foreigners. f  This  temper  of 
mind  shines  out  through  the  remarkable  letter  which  the 
emperor  wrote  to  the  consul  Servianus.§  Christianity  in 
itself  forms,  it  is  true,  no  part  of  the  subject  of  this  letter ; 
it  is  only  introduced  by  the  way.  He  is  speaking  simply  of 
the  multifarious  and  restless  activity  of  the  Alexandrians,  of 
their  character,   ai  meddlers  and  busy-bodies,   and   of  the 

♦  If  Melito  of  Sardis  (1.  c.)  says  afterwards  to  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelios  that  his  ancestors  had  honoured  Christianity  together  with 
other  modes  of  worship)  9*^0;  vmi  aXXcus  ^^n^xiicus  Sr/^tffay,  very  little  can 
he  inferred  from  this ;  for  whoever  claimed  an  emperor's  protection  for 
Christianity  would  naturally  make  the  most  of  what  had  been  done,  or 
jseemed  to  have  been  done,  for  the  Christians  by  his  predecessors.         "^ 

t  Tertullian  (ad  Scapulam,  c.  5)  cites  the  examples  of  two  magistrates 
who  took  advantage  of  this  rescript  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  Christians. 
Yespronius  Candidus  dismissed  a  Christian  who  had  been  arraigned 
before  him,  because  it  was  contrary  to  good  order  to  follow  the  clamour 
of  the  multitude  (quasi  tumultuosum  civibus  satisfacere).  Another, 
Pudens,  observing,  from  the  information  (elo^um)  with  which  a  Chris- 
tian was  sent  before  him,  that  he  had  been  seized  with  threats  and  in  a 
disorderly  manner  (concussione  ejus  intellecta),  dismissed  him,  with  the 
remark  that  he  could  not,  conformably  with  law,  try  men  where  there 
was  no  certain  legal  accuser. 

X  Vid.  iElius  Spartian.  vita  Hadriana,  c.  22. 

§  Flavii  Vopisci  Satuminus,  c.  8. 
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peculiar  religious  syncretism  which  had  sprung  up  in  that  centre 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  A  vein  of  sarcasm  runs 
through  the  whole.  "Those  who  worship  Serapis,"  sftys 
Hadrian,  "are  Christians,  and  those  who  call  themselves 
bishops  of  Christ  are  worshippers  of  Serapis.  There  is  no 
ruler  of  a  synagogue,  no  Ssunaritan,  no  presbyter  of  the 
Christians,  who  is  not  an  astrologer,  a  soothsayer.  The  pa- 
triarch of  the  Jews  himself,  when  he  comes  to  £%ypt,  is  forced 
by  one  party  to  worship  S^pis,  by  the  other,  Clmist.*  Their 
one  Grod  is  none.  Him,  Christians,  Jews,  and  all  races, 
worship  alike."t  He  tiiuches  on  Christianity  merely  as  one 
element  in  this  mixtiure  of  religions.  The  picture  floating 
before  his  mind  is  rather  the  general  aspect  of  Alexandrian 
life,  or  such  exhibitions  of  it  as  might  be  presented,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Gnostic  sects,  which  there  started  into  existence 
as  purely  Christian  communities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  &om  this  description  how  very  &r 
Hadrian  was  fix)m  respecting  Christianity,  or  monotheistk 
religion  generally. 

The  account,  therefore,  appears  incredible,  which  we  have 
from  ^lius  Lampridius,:|:  an  Idstorian  belonging  to  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  that  the  emperor,  having  an  in- 
tention to  place  Christ  among  the  Homan  gods,  caused,  in  all 
the  cities,  temples  to  be  erected,  without  images,  which  were 
called  "  Hadrian's  temples "  (templa  Hadriani)  ;§  but  that, 
by  the  representations  of  the  priests,  he  lias  prevented  from 
carrying  out  his  design.  This  report,  in  all  probability,  had 
the  same  source  as  so  many  other  fictitious  l^ends, — the 
desire  of  accounting  for  something,  the  true  cause  of  which 
was  unknown ;  in  the  present  case,  from  the  desire  of  ex- 
plaining the  object  of  these  temples,  which   had  been  left, 

*  Illi,  qui  Serapim  colunt,  Christiani  sunt,  et  devoti  sunt  Serapi,  qni 
se  Christi  episcopos  dicnnt.  Nemo  illic  archisynagogus  Jadseomm, 
nemo  Samarites,  nemo  Christianorum  presbyter  non  mathematicu6,'iKa 
haruspex,  non  aiiptes.  Compare  this  with  JavenaPs  description  of  the 
braggart  disposition,  the  boastful  pretension  to  clear  understanding  of 
all  matters,  which  characterized  the  class  whom  he  calls  **  Grseculi." 
Sat  III.  V.  75. 

t  Unus  illis  Deus  nnllus  est.  Hunc  Christiani,  hunc  Judsei,  hone 
omnes  venerantur  et  gentes. 

X  Alex.  Sever,  c.  24. 

}  'A'^gdccvsTet,  mentioned  already  in  Aristid.  orat.  sacr.  1. 
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unfinished.  United  with  this  was  the  exaggerated  opinion, 
which  a  few  misapprehended  facts  had  given  rise  to,  of  the 
emperor's  favomrable  disposition  towards  Christianity.  On  so 
slender  a  foundation  men  thought  themselves  warranted  to 
impute  to  Hadrian  a  mode  of  thinking  which  was  really 
found  in  some  of  his  successors, — ^as,  for  instance,  in  Alex- 
ander Severus. 

Under  this  government,  however,  so  favourable  to  the 
Christians  in  the  Koman  empire,  they  suffered  a  serious  per- 
secution in  anotlier  quarter.  A  certain  Barcochba, — ^who 
pretended  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  under  whom,  as  their  leader, 
the  Jews  once  more  revolted  against  the  Romans, — endea- 
voured to  prevail  on  the  Christians  in  Palestine  to  raiounce 
their  faith,  and  join  in  the  insurrection.  Failing  of  his 
purpose,  he  caused  those  that  fell  into  his  hands  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

After  the  death  of  Hadrian,  a.d.  138,  the  rescripts  issued 
by  him  lost  their  authority.  At  the  same  time,  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Antoninus  Pius,  various  public  calamities,  a  famine, 
an  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  earthquakes  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  ravaging  fires  at  Rome,  Antioch,  and 
Carthage,  rekindled  the  popular  fury  against  the  Christians  to 
greater  violence  than  ever.*  The  mild  and  philanthropic 
emperor  could  not  approve  of  such  unjust  treatment  of  a 
part  of  his  subjects.  In  different  rescripts,  addressed  to 
Grecian  States,  he  declared  his  disapprobation  of  these  violent 
proceedings.  The  indulgence  shown  by  this  emperor  to  the 
Christians  would  appear  to  have  been  carried  to  a  still  greater 
l^igth  if  we  may  regard  as  genuine  a  rescript  to  be  ascribed 
in  all  probability  to  him,  (not  to  his  successor,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,)  and  addressed  to  the  Assembly  of  Deputies  in  Asia 
Minor  (irpoc  to  koivov  ttjq  'Aeriag).  For  in  this  he  decides 
expressly  that  the  Christians  were  to  be  punished  only  when 
convicted  of  political  crimes ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  who- 
ever accused  them  on  the  score  of  their  religion  should  be 
liable  himself  to  prosecution.  But  the  author  of  this  rescript 
speaks  rather  the  language  of  a  Christian  than  of  a  pagan 
emperor,  especially  of  one  whose  distinguishing  praise  was  his 
^'  singular  and  scrupulous  regard  for  the  public  ceremonies," 
(insignis  erga  csDrimonias  publicas  cura  et  religio.     ^'  Fahretti 

*  Jnlii  Capitolini  vita  Antonini  Pii,  c.  9. 
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marmory)    Subsequent  history,  moreover,  does  not  notice  the 
existence  of  such  an  edict.* 

Under  the  reign  of  the  next  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius  the 
philosopher,  a.d.  161,  many  public  calamities  occurred,  par- 
ticularly a  destructive  pestilence,  whose  ravages  gradiudly 
extended  through  the  whole  Roman  empire,  from  Ethiopia  to 
Gaul.  Such  events  could  not  fail  to  produce  on  the  feelings 
of  the  multitude  the  usual  impression  to  the  prejudice  of 
^'  the  enemies  of  the  gods."  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
magician  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos  stirred  up  the  zeal  of  the 
people  for  their  gods,  by  promising  them  miraculous  aid  fmok 
these  higher  powers,  and  exasperating  their  hatred  against  the 
Christians.  If,  however,  the  persecutions  in  this  reign  had 
only  sprung  from  popular  hatred,  Aurelius,  had  he  been 
sinularly  disposed  with  his  predecessors,  might  easily  have 
restrained  these  popular  outbreaks  by  the  influence  of  his 
administration.  But,  instead  of  this,  we  now  see  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  state  leagued  with  the  people  in  the  cause  of 
oppression.  In  Asia  Minor,  the  Christians  were  persecuted 
Anth  such  extreme  violence,  that  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardls,  who 
appeared  as  their  advocate  before  the  emperor,  said,t  "  The 
race  of  God's  worshippers  in  this  country  are  persecuted  as 
they  never  were  before,  by  new  edicts;  for  the  shameless 
sycophants,  greedy  of  others'  possessions, — being  furnished  by 
these  edicts  with  the  desired  opportunity, — ^plunder  thdr 
innocent  victims  day  and  night.  And  we  object  not  to  this, 
if  it  is  done  by  your  command,  since  a  just  emperor  will  never 
resolve  on  any  unjust  measure ;  and  we  will  cheerftdly  bear 
the  honourable  lot  of  such  a  death.  Yet  we  would  submit 
this  one  petition,  that  you  would  inform  yourself  respecting 
the  people  who  are  thus  treated,  and  impartially  decide 
whether  they  deserve  pimishment  and  death,  or  deliverance 
and  peace.  But  if  this  resolution,  and  this  new  edict, — an 
edict  which  ought  not  thus,  without  inquiry,  to  be  issued  even 
against  hostile  barbarians, — comes  not  from  yourself,  we  pray 
you  the  more  not  to  leave  us  exposed  to  such  public  robbery.'* 

*  Eusebios,  it  is  true,  says  that  Melito  of  Sardis  refers  to  this  rescript 
in  his  apology  addressed  to  the  succeeding  emperor.  Bat  it  is  remark- 
able that  Melito,  in  the  fragment  introduced  by  Eusebius,yai^  to  quote 
this  rescript,  though  it  would  have  been  far  more  £iYoarabIe  to  the 
Christians  than  the  edict  he  actuaUy  cites.  f  Coseb.  1.  IV.  c  26. 
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These  words  of  Melito,  in  which  he  shows  no  less  of  Chris- 
tian dignity  than  of  Christian  prudence,  surest  many  reflec- 
tions. Even  according  to  the  edict  of  Trajan,  Christians  once 
accused  might  be  punished  with  death;  and  this  edict  had 
never  been  officially  revoked,  though  the  clemency  of  the  last 
emperors  may  have  operated  to  prevent  its  being  rigorously 
executed.  But  Melito  says  that  a  new  and  terrible  edict  had 
been  issued  by  the  proconsul,  inviting  men  to  lodge  informa- 
turns  against  the  Christians,  This  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  it  happened  in  the  reign  of  an  emperor  who  was  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  irregular  practice  of  informers,*  and 
whose  general  policy  was  to  diminish  the  existing  penalties.f 
Yet  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  proconsul  ventured  to 
issue  a  new  edict  on  his  own  responsibility.  Indeed  Melito 
himself  seems  not  to  have  doubted  that  the  edict  proceeded 
firom  the  emperor.  His  expressions  of  doubt  were  necessary  to 
enable  him,  with  due  respect  for  the  imperial  authority,  to 
invite  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  edict. 

Perhaps  by  glancing  at  the  philosophical  and  religious  system 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  considering  it  in  its  relation  to  Christi- 
anity, we  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  his  views  and  conduct 
with  r^ard  to  it.  The  Stoical  philosophy  was  not  calculated 
to  make  him  friendly  disposed  towards  the  Christians.  What 
he  esteemed  as  the  highest  attainment  of  human  virtue  was  a 
composure  in  the  prospect  of  death,  which  proceeded  from  cool 
reflection  and  conviction  on  scientific  grounds — the  resignation 
of  the  sage,  ready  to  surrender  even  personal  existence  to  the 
annihilation  demanded  by  the  iron  law  of  the  universal  whole. 
But  the  enthusiasm,  springing  out  of  a  lively  &ith,  and  of  a 
well-assured  hope  grounded  on  that  faith,  with  which  the 
Christians  met  death,  was  a  thing  altogether  unintelligible  to 
him.  A  conviction  which  could  not  by  arguments  of  reason 
be  communicated  to  all  appeared  to  him  as  nothing  but 
&naticism;  and  the  way  in  which  many  Christians,  really 
under  &iiatical  excitement,  even  courted  death,  tended  to  con- 
firm him  in  these  views.  Like  Pliny  and  Trajan,  he,  too, 
could  see  nothing  in  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  empire  on 
matters  of  religion  but  blind  obstinacy. 

"VVe   will  here  transcribe  the  emperor's  own  language  re- 

♦  Julii  Capitolini  vita,  ell.  f  L*  c*  ©•  24. 
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specting  the  ChrurtiaDs,  as  we  find  it  in  hb  Meditatioiis.* 
"The  soul/'  he  says,  "should  be  ready,  when  the  time  has- 
come  for  it  to  depart  from  the  body,  either  to  be  extinguished, 
to  be  dissolved,  or  else  to  subsist  a  while  longer  with  the  body. 
But  this  readiness  must  proceed  firom  its  own  judgment,  and 
not  from  mere  obstinacy,t  as  is  the  case  with  the  Christians ; 
it  must  also  be  the  result  of  refleetion  and  dignity,  so  that  yon 
could  even  convince  another  without  declamation."  Judging 
the  Christians  from  this  point  of  view,  though,  in  other  respects, 
he  deemed  them  guilty  of  nothing  immoral,  and  disbelieved, 
perhaps,  the  popular  rumours  wblch  had  been  so  often  ie> 
frited,  he  might  still  'regard  them  as  enthusiasts,  dangeroiis  to 
social  order.  When,  moreover,  he  observed  how  Christianity, 
under  the  recent  mild  governments,  had  constantly  been  makii» 
encroachments  on  all  sides,  he  might  perhaps  feel  himw 
called  upon  to  check  its  fbrther  progress  by  energetio  mea- 
sures. 

Marcus  Aurelius  was  something  more  than  the  mere  Boinaii 
statesman  and  the  Stoic  philosopher.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
a  childlike  piety  of  disposition,  which  he  owed,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  I  to  the  influence  of  a  pious  mother  on  his  edoeatioiL 
And  assuredly  he  had  thus  received  something  more  mbstui- 
tial  and  more  valuable  than  anything  that  an  abstract  religion  of 
reason  could  have  given  him.  To  the  question  (often  proposed 
to  the  Christians),  Where  hast  thou  seen  the  gods,  or  vrheaace 
hast  thou  leamt  their  existence,  that  you  so  reverence  them, 
he  answers — "  In  the  first  place,  they  make  themselves  visible 
even  to  the  eye  of  sense ;"  where  we  may  suppose  he  had  in 
mind  either  those  visible  deities,  the  heavenly  bodies,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  appearances  of  the  gods  in  visions  and 
dreams.  "  But  again,  I  have  never  seen  my  own  soul,  and 
yet  I  treat  it  with  reverence.  So,  too,  I  come  to  know  the 
existence  of  the  gods,  because  I  constantly  experience  the 
efiects  of  their  power,  and  hence  I  honour  them.*'  §  And  cer- 
tainly there  was  truth  lying  at  the  groimd  of  those  experiences^ 
although  Marcus  Aurelius  knew  not  the  "unknown  God" 
from  Whom  they  came,  and  to  Whom  they  were  designed  to 
lead  him,  as  the  God  of  revelation.     Thus  he  says,  for  ex- 

♦  L.  XI.  c  3. 

f  Mn  Kctret  "^tXnv  ^ec^oireiZiVj  kr^ccyvlus,  peryicacla)  obstinatio. 
/  Ua^a  r^s  fiVT^os  to  Btafftf^ig.  §  L.  XII.  C.  28. 
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ample,  on  a  retrospect  of  the  divine  providence  which  had 
guided  him  &om  childhood,  '^  So  £ur  as  it  depended  on  the 
gods,  I  might,  by  the  influences  which  came  fix>m  them,  and 
hy  their  aids  and  suggestions,  have  attained  long  since  to  a  life 
in  harmcmy  with  nature.  If,  however,  I  stiU  &11  short  of  this 
mark,  it  is  my  own  &ult,  and  it  mnst  be  ascribed  to  my  neg- 
ligence in  following  the  admonitions,  I  might  almost  say  the 
express  instmcticms,  of  the  gods."  *  We  find  traces  in  his 
writings  of  honest  self-examination.  He  was  very  far,  we  also 
see,  £com  confounding  himself  with  the  ideal  of  the  sage,  and 
a  sense  of  his  owor  deficiency  disposed  him  to  forbearance  to- 
wards others.  It  is  true,  this  kind  of  self-knowledge,  which, 
in  the  case  of  others,  led  the  way  to  Christianity,  could  not 
conduct  him  thither,  because  in  interpreting  these  internal  ex- 
periences he  had  recourse  to  his  Stoical  doctrine  of  fatalism, 
which  made  the  bad,  no  less  than  the  good,  necessary  to  the 
realization  of  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  And  in  regard 
to  this,  also,  he  found  comfort  in  a  stoical  resignation ;  for, 
says  he,  '^  When  thou  sieest  others  sin,  reflect  that  thou  thyself 
sinnest  in  various  ways,  and  art  such  as  they  are.  And  though 
tlioa  abstainest  from  many  sinM  actions,  yet  thou  hast  within 
the  inclination  to  commit  them,  though  thou  mayest  be  re- 
strained finom  indulging  it  by  fear,  by  vanity,  or  some  such 
motive.*'  t  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  those,  who,  like  the 
Platonists  above  mentioned,  were  seeking  for  a  middle  way 
between  superstition  and  infidelity.  He  desired  a  cheerful 
piety,  without  superstition.  He  believed  honlestly,  as  must  he 
evident  from  the  passages  above  quoted,  in  the  reality  of  the 
gods,  and  of  their  manifestations.  With  other  devout  pagans 
of  his  time,  he  was  convinced  that  the  gods,  by  sending  dreams 
to  those  that  honoured  them,  revealed  the  knowledge  of  the 
remedies  for  bodily  disease,  and  imagined  that  he  had  himself 
had,  in  several  cases  of  sickness,  {  experience  of  such  assistance. 
When  the  pestilence,  already  mentioned,  was  raging  in  Italy^ 
he  looked  upon  it  as  a  warning  to  the  nation  to  restore  the 
ancient  worship  in  its  minutest  particulars.  He  summoned 
priests  ftom  all  quarters  to  Home,  and  even  put  ofl*  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Marcomannians,  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating the  religious  solemnities  by  which,  he  hoped,  the  evil 

♦  L.  I.e.  17.  t  L.  XI.  c.  18.  X  L..l,<i.Vl. 
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might  be  averted.*  The  multitude  of  victims  which,  in  the 
preparation  for  that  war,  he  caused  to  be  sacrificed,  provoked 
ridicule  even  fix)m  many  of  the  pagans.f 

It  is  then  easily  explicable  that  an  emperor,  with  the  love 
of  justice  and  the  gentleness  which  are  set  forth  in  the  actions 
and  writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  did  nevertheless,  £rom  poli- 
tical and  religious  motives,  become  a  persecutor  of  the  Chris- 
tians. We  have  a  law  of  his  which  condemns  to  banishment 
to  some  island  those  "  that  do  anything  whereby  men's  excit- 
able minds  are  alarmed  by  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  deity."  f 
That  this  law  was  pointed  at  the  Christiaift  cannot,  indeed, 
be  asserted;  inasmuch  as  there  were,  in  this  reign,  an  unu- 
sual number  of  magicians  and  popular  impostors,  whose 
practices  might  have  called  forth  such  a  law.  But  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  Marcus  Aiurelius,  like  Celsus,  wIm)  . 
wrote  at  that  time  against  the  Christians,  would  not  scruple  to 
place  the  latter  in  the  same  class  with  the  former.  This 
prince  was  inclined  to  pardon  such  as  confessed  their  crimes 
and  showed  signs  of  penitence,  even  in  cases  where  he'  could 
have  punished  without  being  severe.  §  But  the  Christians 
could  not  be  induced  to  acknowledge  they  had  done  wrong ; 
they  rather  persisted  in  that  which  was  forbidden  by  the  laws. 
It  was,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  the  emperor  ordered  that 
every  means  should  be  employed  to  drive,  them  to  a  renunci- 
ation of  their  faith ;  and  that  the  punishment  of  death  should 
be  inflicted  only  in  the  last  extremity,  when  they  could  not  be 
forced  to  submit.  But  an  ill-advised  humanity,  aiming  to 
spare  the  eiFusion  of  human  blood,  might  easily  become  the 
occasion  of  much  cruelty. 

If  now  we  put  together  all  that  is  most  peculiar  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  persecutions  of  this  time,  we  find  two  things  • 
particularly  worthy  of  notice :  ^rst,  that  search  was  made  for 
the  Christians,  by  express  command ;  although,  indeed,  such 
search  was  often  anticipated  by  the  popular  fury.  We  have 
seen  above  that,  according  to  Trajan's  rescript,  the  Christians 

♦.Jul.  Capitol,  c.  13et21. 

f  Hence  the  epigram,  ol  ktuxo)  (Uts  MoifixM  rf  Kat^u^t ;  ay  trlt  uKnfr,s,  hfius 
draiXo'fAt^et.    Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  XaV.  c.  4. 

t  Kelegandum  ad  insulam  qui  aliquid  fecerit,  quo  leves  hominain 
dnimi  superstitione  numinis  terreantur,  in  the  Pandects. 
§  See  the  example  in  CapitoUnus,  cap.  13. 
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had  been  expressly  distinguished  from  those  criminals  for 
whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the  provincial  authorities  to  make 
search.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  diligent  search  was  made  for 
them  ;  and  to  save  their  lives  they  were  often  obliged  to  con- 
ceal themselves,  as  appears  both  &om  several  accounts  of  the 
persecutions,  and  &om  the  assertions  of  Celsus.*  In  the 
second  place,  the  practice  hitherto  had  been  this :  when  ike 
Christians  were  accttsedy  i/,  after  repeated  summons,  they 
persisted  in  refusing  to  deny  their  faith^  then  they  were  exe- 
cuted toithout  torture.  Now  it  was  attempted  to  force  them 
to  recant  by  the  use  of  torture.  An  edict,  which  agrees  in 
all  respects  with  this  practice,  is  still  extant,  under  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  Aurelian ;+  and  as  in  style  and  matter  it 
bears  every  mark  of  authenticity,  may,  doubtless,  be  the  edict 
against  the  Christians,  originsJly  addressed  by  this  emperor 
( Aurelius)  to  the  presidents  of  the  provinces.  It  runs  thus : — 
**  We  have  heard  that  the  laws  are  violated  by  those  who  in 
our  times  call  themselves  Christians.  Let  them  be  arrested ; 
and  unless  they  oiFer  to  the  gods,  let  them  be  punished  with 
divers  tortures ;  yet  so  that  justice  may  be  mingled  with  seve- 
rity, and  that  the  punishment  may  cease  as  soon  as  the  end  is 
gained  of  extirpating  the  crime."  The  last  clause  is  altoge- 
ther in  the  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  governors 
were  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  one  object,  which  was  to  put 
down  Christianity,  as  being  at  variance  with  the  religion  of  the 
state,  and  to  bring  men  back  to  the  worship  of  the  Roman 
gods.  The  magistrates  were  charged,  indeed,  not  to  act  on 
the  promptings  of  blind  passion;  but  such  a  caution  was 
plainly  insufficient  to  restrain  them  from  cruel  and  arbitrary 
measures.  I 

*  Celsus,  speaking  of  the  Christians,  that  not  without  reason  they  d& 
everything  in  concealment :  ''An  ^iv^ovfAtvtt  r^y  WvtortifAlvw  avrcTs  di»fiv 
rau  BatvaTtv.  L.  I.  C  1.  "Hrot  ^tu'y$¥Tts  xtu  x^vtrri/Mvot  4  a)uficifJbtvct  xai 
a^tXXvfAtvtt,  L.  VIII.  C  41.  ^T/jbifV  )i  x«y  irXa¥»>rau  rtg  <fr/  A^vSafMy,  aXX« 
T^nvilrat   v^if  ^etvartuVixw,     L.  VIII.  C.69* 

t  A  name  which,  as  Pagi  and  Roinart  justly  conjectured,  probably 
stands  for  Aurelius. 

X  The  edict,  which  is  preserved  in  the  actis  Symphoriani,  of  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  to  speak,  runs  in  the  original  as  follows: — 
**  Aurelianus  Imperator  omnibus  administratoribus  suis  atque  rectoribus. 
Comperimus  ab  his,  qui  se  temporibus  nostris  Christianos  dicunt,  legum 
prsBcepta  violari.  Hos  comprehensos,  nisi  diis  nostris  sacrificaverint, 
diversis  ponite  cmdatibus,  quateuus  habeat  districtio  prolata^^titx'dm  ^\. 
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We  proceed  now,  under  the  guidance  of  authentic  records, 
to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  progress  of  these  persecutUMW  in 
the  provinces,  and  of  the  bdiaviour  of  the  Christians  under 
them. 

Accordingly  we  have  to  notice  in  the  first  place  the  troubles 
of  the  church  of  Smyrna  in  167,  in  which  the  aged  and  vene- 
rable Bishop  Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  met 
his  death.  Of  this  persecution  we  have  a  detailed  account  in 
a  circular  letter  addressed  by  the  church  of  Smyrna  to  other 
Christian  churches.*  The  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor,  at  that 
time,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  personally  hostile  to  the 
Christians ;  but  tJbe  heathen  populace,  with  whom  the  Jewifib 
rabble  had  united  themselves,  raged  violently  against  than. 
The  proconsul  yielded  to  the  popular  violence  and  to  the  law. 
By  threats,  by  a  display  of  the  instruments  of  torture  and  of 
the  savage  animals  to  which  they  were  to  be  thrown,  did  he 

in  resecandis  criminibus  ultio  terminata  jam  fLnem."  Certainly  no 
unprejudiced  person  can  suppose  this  edict  to  be  spurious,  as  there  "wtA 
no  unaginable  end  to  be  gained  by  such  a  forgery,  as  it  breathes  tbe 
very  spirit  of  pagan  statesmen,  and  is  expressed  m  the  official  language 
of  the  times.  If  it  belonged  to  the  age  of  Anrelian,  whose  name  it  bean, 
the  martyr  in  whose  history  it  stands  must  have  perished  in  that  ragn. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  persecution  under  this  emperor  pnh 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood  (see  below).  The 
manner,  too,  in  which  the  Christians  are  spoken  of,  as  a  sect  by  no 
means  old,  suits  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  better  than  that  of  Anrelian, 
when  the  Christian  sect  had  so  long  openly  existed.  The  charge  brought 
against  the  Christians,  that  by  the  exercise  of  their  religion  they  violated 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  would  hardly  have  been  made  in  the  time  of 
Aurelian,  since  Christianity  had  already  at  that  time  been  for  fifteen 
years  admitted  into  the  class  of  "  religiones  licitse."  No  doubt,  there- 
fore, Aurelius,  instead  of  Aurelianus,  is  tbe  proper  reading,  such  names 
beiug  frequently  confounded  with  each  other.  But  Lucius  Aurelius 
Commodus  is  out  of  the  question,  sjnce  he  was  well  disposed  towards 
the  Christians.  It  can  therefore  only  be  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  What 
Gieseler,  in  the  second  vol.  of  his  Church  History  (2  te  Auflage,  S.  134), 
has  advanced  against  this  hypothesis,  is  not  sufficient,  to  say  the  least, 
to  invalidate  the  above  reasoning.  The  language  of  the  concluding 
clause  is,  it  is  true,  somewhat  singular  for  the  age  of  the  Antonines ;  yet 
I  can  find  nothing  in  it  which  is  absolutely  foreign  to  the  Latiniiy  oi 
that  age ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  me  that  the  Emperor  M.  Aure- 
lius would  not  have  employed  the  words  rectores  (rector  provinciflB,  see 
Tacit.  Annal.  1.  II.  c.  4),  and  administratores  to  designate  the  various 
governors. 

*  Bj  portions  in  Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  1 5.    More  complete  in  the  oollec- 
tions  of  tbe  Patres  Apostolici. 
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endeavour  to  move  the  Ciimtians  to  deny  their  faith ;  if  they 
remained  stead&st  in  the  Lord,  he  condenmed  them  to  death. 
In  one  reeq[>ect  he  certainly  evinced  too  ready  a  compliance 
witii  the  rage  and  cruelty  of  the  people.  He  chose  the  most 
painful  and  ignominious  deaths ;  such  as  throwing  the  Chris- 
tians  to  wild  beasts  or  burning  them  to  death  at  the  stake 
— ^punishments  which  he  was  not  compelled  to  resort  to  by  the 
laws.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  allowed  that,  as  the 
laws  denounced  death  in  general  terms  as  the  penalty  for  per- 
severance in  Christianity,  it  would  to  a  Roman  mind  appear 
right  to  assume  that  such  as  were  not  Roman  citizens  ought  to 
suffer  a  more  painful  death  than  those  who  were.* 

Under  the  severest  tortures,  which  excited  pity  even  from 
the  pagan  bystanders,  the  Christians  displayed  great  tranquil- 
lity and  composure.  "  They  made  it  evident  to  us  all,"  says 
the  church,  ^'  that  in  the  midst  of  those  sufferings  they  were 
absent  from  the  body ;  or  rather,  that  the  Lord  stood  by  them 
and  walked  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and,  sta3ring  themselves  on 
the  grace  of  Christ,  they  despised  the  torments  of  the  world." 
But  even  here  the  difference  was  shown  betwixt  the  momen- 
tary intoxication  of  enthusiasm,  which,  though  it  courts  danger 
with  a  rash  self-c(»ifidence,  tuiiis  to  cowardice  in  the  prospect 
of  death,  and  that  calm,  deliberate  submission  to  God's  will 
which  abides  His  call.  A  certain  Phrygian,  Quintus  by  name, 
of  a  nation  peculiarly  inclined  to  ^inaticsd  extravagance, 
went,  of  his  own  accord,  in  company  with  many  others,  whom 
by  Ids  discourses  he  had  worked  up  to  the  same  pitch  of 
enthusiastic  zeal,  before  the  proconsul's  tribunal,  and  declared 
himself  a  Christian.  But  when  the  magistrate  pressed  him, 
and  wrought  upon  his  fears  by  showing  him  the  wild  beasts, 
he  yielded,  swore  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  and  sacrificed. 
After  stating  this  &ct,  the  church  adds,  ^'  We  therefore  praise 
not  those  who  voluntarily  surrender  themselves,  for  we  are  not 


*  To  many  of  the  crimes  charged  on  the  Christians  by  blind  popular 
mmoars,  such  capital  ponisbments  were  assigned.  Qui  sacra  impia  noc- 
tnmaye,  nt  qnem  obeantarent,  feoerint  &ciendave  curaverint,  ant  cruci 
snffignntur,  aat  bestiis  objiciontur.  Qui  hominem  immolaverint,  sive 
ejus  sanguine  litaTerint,  fanum,  templumve  polluerint,  bestiis  objiciuntur, 
▼el  si  honestiores  sint,  capite  puniuntur.  Magicse  artis  conscios  summo 
mpplicio  affici  plaonit;  id  est,  bestiis  objici  aut  ernci  suffigi,  ipsi  autem 
magi  Tivi  exumntiir.    Julias  Panlus  hi  sententiiB  rece^tifi. 
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SO  taught  in  the  gospel.'*  *  Very  different  was  the  bdKviour 
of  the  venerable  Bishop  Polycarp,  now  ninety  years  of  age. 
When  he  heard  the  shouts  of  the  people  demanding  his  dee^, 
it  was  his  intention,  at  first,  to  remain  quietly  in  the  city,  and 
await  the  issue  which  God  might  ordain  for  him;  but  the 
prayers  of  the  church  prevailed  on  him  to  take  refuge  in  a 
neighbouring  villa.  Here  he  spent  the  time,  with  a  few 
friends,  occupied,  as  was  his  custom,  day  and  night,  in  praying 
for  all  the  churches  throughout  the  world.  When  search  was 
made  for  him,  he  retired  to  another  villa.  But  he  had  scarcely 
reached  it  before  the  officers  of  the  proconsul  appeared,  to 
whom  his  place  of  refuge  had  been  betrayed  by  some  who, 
unworthy  of  the  honour,  enjoyed  his  confidence.  The  bishop 
himself  had  again  fled  ;  but  they  found  two  slaves,  and  from 
one,  whom  they  put  to  the  torture,  they  extracted  the  secret 
of  the  bishop's  hiding-place.  As  they  were  approaching, 
Polycarp,  who  was  in  the  highest  story  of  the  dwelling,  might 
have  escaped  by  the  flat  roof  to  another  house — a  mode  of 
flight  made  easy  by  the  peculiar  style  of  oriental  building ;  but 
he  said,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  Coming  down  to 
the  officers  of  justice,  he  ordered  whatever  they  chose  to  eat 
and  drink  to  be  placed  before  them,  requesting  only  that  the^r 
would  indulge  him  with  one  hour  for  quiet  prayer.  But  the 
fullness  of  his  heart  carried  him  through  two  hours,  so  that  the 
jmgans  themselves  were  touched  by  his  devotion. 

The  time  being  now  come  for  their  departure,  they  conveyed 
him  to  the  city  on  an  ass,  where  they  were  met  by  the  chief  officer 
of  the  police  (elptivapxoQ),  coming,  with  his  fiither,  from  the 
town.  He  took  up  Polycarp  into  his  chariot,  and,  addressing 
him  kindly,  asked  "  what  harm  there  coidd  be  in  saying  *  the 
emperor,  our  Lord/  and  in  sacrificing."  At  first  Polycarp 
was  silent ;  but  as  they  went  on  to  urge  him,  he  said  nuldly, 
"  I  will  not  do  as  you  advise  me."  When  they  perceived  they 
could  not  persuade  him,  they  grew  angry.  With  opprobrious 
language  they  thrust  him  out  of  the  carriage  so  violently  as 
to  injure  a  bone  of  one  of  his  legs.  Without  looking  round, 
he  proceeded  on  liis  way,  cheerful  and  composed,  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.     When  he  appeared  before  the'pro- 

*   Aiet  TouTO  ovx  ItAntivfijiv  revs  ^oo9iijtra.(  lecvTOtg,  (where,  if  it  is  not  b&d 
Greek,  the  reading  should  be  uovtac,)  iirtihh  ohx,  •vrus  'hihaurtat  r«  timy^ium. 
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consul,  the  latter  urged  him  to  have  respect  at  least  to  his  own 
old  age,  to  swear  hy  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  and  give  proof 
of  his  penitence  by  joining  in  the  shouts  of  th^  people, 
"  Away  with  the  godless ! "  Folycarp  looked  with  a  firm  eye  at 
the  assembled  crowd ;  then  with  a  sigh,  and  his  eyes  upUfted 
to  heaven,  he  said,  pointing  to  them  with  his  finger,  '^  Away 
with  the  godless  I "  But  when  the  proconsul  urged  him  far- 
ther, "  Swear,  curse  Christ,  and  I  release  thee ;"  "  Eighty-and- 
six  years,"  he  replied,  "  have  I  served  Him,  and  he  has  done 
me  nothing  but  good — ^and  how  could  I  curse  him,  my  Lord 
and  Saviour  ?  "  When  the  proconsul  continued  to  press  him, 
"  Well,"  said  Polycarp,  "  if  you  wish  to  know  what  I  am,  I 
tell  you  frankly  I  am  a  Christian.  Would  you  know  what  the 
doctrine  of  Christianity  is,  appoint  an  hour  and  hear  me." 
The  proconsul  here,  showing  how  far  he  was  from  sharing  in  the 
^matical  spirit  of  the  people,  and  how  gladly  he  would  have 
saved  the  old  man,  if  he  could  have  appeased  the  multitude, 
said,  "  Do  but  persuade  the  people."  Polycarp  replied,  "  To 
you  I  felt  myself  bound  to  give  account,  for  our  religion 
teaches  us  to  pay  due  honour  to  the  powers  ordained  of  God,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  our  salvation.  But 
those  I  hold  to  be  unworthy  of  my  defending  myself  before 
them."  The  proconsul,  having  once  more,  but  to  no  purpose, 
threatened  him  with  the  wild  beasts  and  the  stake,  caused 
the  herald  to  proclaim  in  the  circus,  "  Polycarp  has  confessed 
himself  a  Christian !  "  These  words  contained,  at  the  same 
time,  the  sentence  of  death.  The  heathen  populace,  with  an 
infuriate  shout,  replied,  ^'  This  is  the  teacher  of  atheism,  the 
&ther  of  the  Christians,  the  enemy  of  our  gods,  who  teaches 
so  many  to  tiu*n  from  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  not  to  sacri- 
fice." The  proconsul  having  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
people,  that  Polycarp  should  die  at  the  stake,  Jews  and  pagans 
hastened  to  bring  wood  from  the  workshops  and  the  baths. 
As  they  were  about  to  fasten  him  with  nails  to  the  stake  of 
the  pile,  he  said,  ^^  Leave  me  thus ;  He  who  has  strengthened 
me  to  encounter  the  flames,  will  also  enable  me  to  stand  firm 
at  the  stake."  Before  the  fire  was  lighted,  he  prayed — "  O ! 
Lord,  Almighty  God,  Father  of  thy  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  we  have  received  knowledge  of  thyself ;  God  of 
the  angels,  and  of  the  whole  creation ;  of  the  human  race,  and 
of  the  saints  that  live  in  thy  presence ;  I  praise  thee  that  thou 
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hast  judged  me  worthy,  this  day  and  this  hour,  to  take  part 
among  the  number  of  thy  Witnesses,  in  the  cup  of  ihj  Chrutt." 

What  appeared  to  this  church  the  greatest  example  in  the 
death  of  Folycarp  was  not  the  mere  martjrrdcHn  in  itself^  but 
the  Christian  manner  in  which  it  was  endured.  They  expressed 
their  conviction  that  all  had  been  so  ordered  as  that  he  should 
exhibit  all  the  essential  characters  of  evangelical  martyrdom  ;* 
"  for,"  they  write,  *'  he  waited  to  be  delivered  up  "  (did  not, 
i.  e.,  press  forward  uncalled  to  the  martyr's  death),  ^'  imitating, . 
in  this  respect,  our  Lord,  and  leaving  an  example  for  us  to  fel- 
low ;  so  that  we  should  not  look  to  tibat  alone  which  may  con- 
duce to  our  own  salvation,  but  also  to  that  which  may  be  ser- 
viceable to  our  neighbour.  For  this  is  the  nature  of  true  and 
genuine  charity — ^to  seek  not  merely  our  own  salvation,  but  the 
salvation  of  all  the  brethren."  f 

The  death  of  their  pious  pastor  contributed  also  to  the  tem- 
poral advantage  of  his  flock.  The  rage  of  £inaticism,  after 
having  obtained  this  victim,  cooled  down ;  and  the  proomsul, 
who  was  no  personal  enemy  of  the  Christians,  suspended 
all  further  search,  and  was  willing  to  be  ignorant  that  another 
Christian  existed. 

The  second  persecution  xmder  this  emperor's  reign,  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  fell  upon  the  churches  of  Lyons 
(Lugdunum)  and  of  Vienne,  in  the  year  177,  and  the  docu- 
ment from  wliich  we  derive  our  more  exact  knowledge  of  its 
details  is  the  letter  addressed  by  these  churches  to  those 
of  Asia  Minor.  I  The  &natical  excitement  of  the  populace  io 
these  cities  equalled  if  it  did  not  exceed  that  at  l^yma ;  but 
in  addition  to  this,  the  superior  magistrates  seem  to  have  been 
infected  with  the  phrensy  of  the  multitude.  The  outbursts  of 
popular  fury  had  gradually  increased  in  violence  ;  the  Chris- 
tians were  insulted  and  abused  whenever  they  appeared 
abroad,  and  were  plundered  in  their  own  houses.  At  length 
the  best  known  were  seized  and  dragged  before  the  magis- 
trates.     Having  avowed  themselves  Christians,   they   were 

*  2;^f^oy  ya^  'ftdyra,  tu  ^^ooiyovra  lyivsrOj  Tva  fifuv  i  xv^tos  &v»iB%v  l«-<3ti|« 
r0  xecra  ro  iletyyiXiov  fAu^rvptov. 

f  Ilc^it^itiv  ya^y  'ita.  tra^etdoB^,  us  xeu  o  xv^ugf  Tva  fjuifittiraii  tuii  n/jbug  miv$if 
ytwfjbtBety  fcri  fMvov  9»9Tovvtu  to  xeiB'  letvrovsy  etXXa  xeu  to  xaTu  vous  «'fA«fi 
tLydTris  yoL^  ai>.fiBovs  xeu  ^i^aixg  IVtiv  fAri  fcovov  iavTov  BiXttv  ffai^wB»iy  m3Jk.li 
xet)  ^avreis  feug  a.'ii\^ovs* 

t  Easeb.  I  V.  c,  I. 
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thrown  into  prison;  for,  since  the  governor  or  legate^  was 
absent,  they  oould  not  be  brought  at  once  to  trial.  The 
I^ate,  on  Ins  aniyal,  immediately  began  the  examination  with 
tofrture,  not  only  in  the  hope  of  forcing  the  Christians  to  ab- 
jure, but  also  of  wringmg  from  them  a  confession  of  the  truth 
respecting  those  absimi  stories  of  unnatural  crimes  of  which 
they  were  so  g^ierally  accused.  A  young  man,  Yettius 
Epagathus,  though  a  Christian  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks 
(ijie  ewitriifioic^  or  personis  insignibus),  on  learning  that  such 
charges  were  laid  against  his  brethren,  felt  constrained  to  pre- 
sent hknself  to  the  legate's  tribunal  as  a  witness  of  their  inno- 
cence. He  demanded  a  hearing,  in  order  to  show  that  nothing 
of  a  criminal  nature  was  transacted  in  the  Christian  assemblies. 
The  legate,  however,  refused  to  hear  him,  only  asking  him  if 
he,  too,  were  a  Christian.  When  he  distinctly  admitted  that 
be  was,  he  was  imprisoned  with  the  rest,  as  the  Christians'  ad- 
vocate (irapaicXiyroc  y(pt(maviSJv),  Although  by  an  ancient 
law  *  the  testimony  of  slaves  against  their  masters  was  inad- 
missible in  criminal  causes — a  law,"!*  it  must  be  owned,  often 
violated  in  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  times  of  the  em- 
pire j: — yet  &naticism  refiised  to  be  bound  by  the  regular 
forms  of  justice.  The  testimony  of  slaves  was  welcome,  if  it 
would  serve  to  establish  the  incredible  charges  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  Christians.  The  torture  must  be  applied  to 
pagan  slaves,  and  terror  extorted  from  them  whatever  they 
were  required  to  say, — ^that  those  abominations,  of  which  blind 
rumomr  accused  the  Christians,  were  practised  by  their  mast^*s. 
Men  now  believed  they  were  justified  in  indulging  in  every 
species  and  form  of  cruelty.  Neither  kindred,  age,  nor  sex 
was  spared.  The  firmness  and  serenity  of  many  Christians, 
under  torture  the  most  refined,  showed,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
churches  in  their  report  of  these  proceedings,  "  how  they  were 
bedewed  and  strengthened  by  the  spring  of  living  water  that 
"flows  from  the  heart  of  Christ ;  that  nothing  can  be  dreadful 

*  Yetere  senatosconsolto  qosestio  in  caput  Domini  prohibebatur.  Tacit. 
Annal.  1.  IL  c.  30. 

t  Even  Plinj  seems  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  this  law  in  conducting 
his  investigations  against  the  Christians. 

X  When  Tiberias  first  indulged  in  this  practice,  he  was  in  the  habit, 
before  he  put  the  qusestio  per  tormenta,  of  giving  the  slaves  their  free- 
dom, so  as  to  observe  the  law  in  appearance, — callidus  et  novi  juris 
repertory  as  Tacitos  calls  hitni  for  this  reason. 
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M'here  the  love  of  the  Father  dwells ;  nothing  painful  where 
the  glory  of  Christ  prevails."  Pothinus,  the  bishop  of  the 
church,  a  man  of  ninety  years,  infirm  with  old  age  and  sickness^ 
but  inspired  with  the  vigour  of  youth  by  his  zeal  to  bear  wit- 
ness of  the  truth,  was  dragged  before  the  tribunal.  The 
legate  asked  him,  "  Who  is  the  God  of  the  Christians  ?  "  He 
answered,  ^^  You  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  when 
you  show  yourself  worthy  of  it."  All  who  stood  around 
the  tribunal  vied  with  each  other  in  venting  their  rage  on  the 
venerable  old  man.  Scarcely  breathing,  he  was  cast  into  a 
dungeon,  where  he  died  within  two  days.  Even  those  who 
yielded  and  recanted  gained  nothing  by  their  weakness.  They 
were  still  cast  into  prison,  not,  indeed,  as  Christians,  but  as 
guilty  of  those  crimes,  which  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Cliristians;  and,  to  justify  this  proceeding,  advantage  was 
doubtless  taken  of  the  fact,  that  several,  imder  the  pains  of 
torture,  had  acknowledged  guilt.  Numbers  perished  in  the 
gloomy  prisons,  where  many  means  were  devised  to  add  to 
their  terrors,  and  even  hunger  and  thirst  employed  to  aggra- 
vate the  sufferings  of  these  imprisoned '  confessors.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  to  use  the  language  of  the  church,  "  many,  who 
had  endured  so  severe  torments  that  it  seemed  impossible  for 
them  to  be  restored  by  the  most  careful  assiduities,  lived  on  in 
their  dungeons,  destitute  indeed  of  human  aid,  but  so  strength- 
ened and  refreshed  in  soul  and  body  by  the  Lord,  that  they 
were  able  to  encourage  and  comfort  the  rest.  It  happened, 
'  by  the  grace  of  God,  who  wills  not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but 
has  joy  in  his  repentance,'  that  the  exhortations  of  these  heroes 
of  the  faith  had  a  powerful  effect  on  many  who  had  been  in- 
duced to  deny  their  faith,  and  the  church,  their  mother,  had  the 
great  joy  of  receiving  once  more  alive  from  the  prison  those 
whom  she  had  cast  forth  as  dead." 

As  the  number  of  the  prisoners  was  considerable,  and  in- 
cluded several  Roman  citizens,  who  could  not  be  tried  in  the 
province,  the  legate  thought  it  best,  with  r^ard  to  them  all, 
to  send  a  report  to  Rome,  and  wait  till  the  emperor's  answer 
should  have  determined  their  fate.  The  imperial  rescript 
decided  that  all  who  recanted  should  be  set  free,  but  the  r^ 
beheaded.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  Marcus  Aurelius  had 
the  same  views  as  Trajan,  and  was  far  from  giving  credit  to 
the  current  charges  laid  against  the  Christians. 
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The  l^ate  immediately  smnmoned  before  his  tribmial  all 
who,  in  the  previous  examinations,  had  been  brought  to  abjure 
their  faith,  and  were  awaiting  their  fiite  in  prison.     Nothing 
else  was  expected  than  that  they  would  stand  by  their  formal 
recantation,  and  thus   obtain  deliverance.     Great,  therefore, 
were  the  rage  and  consternation  of  the  multitude  at  seeing 
many  of  them  now  stand  forth  and  maintain  a  steadfast  con- 
fession, thus  passing  sentence  of  death  on  themselves.     Those 
alone,   in   the   language  of  the   church,   remained  without, 
who  possessed  none  of  the  marks  of  faith,  no  anticipation  of 
the  Lord's  bridal  garment,  no  idea  of  the  fear  of  God,  but  had 
already,  by  their  conduct,  dishonoured  the  way  of  truth.     Such 
of  the  prisoners  as  possessed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship 
were  ordered  to  be  executed  with  the  sword*;  although,  to 
gratify  the  fury  of  the  populace,  the  legate,  in  violation  of  the 
laws,  caused  one.  Attains,  to  undergo  a  variety  of  tortures,  and 
at  last  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  b^ts ;  and  it  was  only  when 
he  had  survived  all  these  that  the  sword  of  mercy  was  allowed 
to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.     The  rest  were  thrown  to  wild 
beasts.    Two  of  these, — ^Ponticus,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  and  a  girl, 
Blandina, — ^whom  they  endeavoured  first  of  all  to  intimidate  by 
making  them  witness  the  sufferings  of  their  companions,  and 
then  to  shake  from  their  constancy  by  exhausting  upon  them 
all  the  arts  of  torture,  excited  universal  astonishment  at  what 
God's  power  could  effect  in  such  weak  and  tender  vessels. 
Although   the  intoxication   of  enthusiasm,   suppressing  the 
natural  feelings,  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  extraordi- 
nary phenomena,  yet  the  enthusiasm  of  these  martyrs  was 
distinguished  by  those  true  marks,  a  sobriety  and  a  humility 
arising  from  a  sense  of  weakness,  and  by  love  and  gentleness. 
They  declined  the  honours  which  the  Christians  were  eager  to 
bestow  on  them.     Even  when  they  were  led  back  to  prison, 
after  having  repeatedly  undergone  the  most  exquisite  tortures, 
still  they  were  by  no  means  confident  of  victory,  foreseeing  well 
the  struggle  between  the  flesh  and  tfa%;spirit.     They  earnestly 
rebuked  all  such  as  dignified  them  with  the  name  of  "  martyrs." 
"  This  name,"  said  they,  "  properly  belongs  only  to  the  true 
and  feithful  Witness,*  the  First  Bom  of  the  dead,  the  Prince 
of  life ;  or,  at  least,  only  to  those  martyrs  whose  testimony 
Christ  has  sealed  by  their  constancy  to  the  end.     We  are  but 

*  Mff^rvg,  Revel.  I,  5. 
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poor,  humble  cojifessors**  With  tears  they  besought  the 
brethren  fervently  to  pray  for  them,  that  they  might  attain  to 
the  glorious  consummation.  They  received  with  the  kindest 
love  such  as  had  Allien  from  the  faith  who  were  made  their 
companions  in  prison,  praying,  with  many  tears,  that  the  Jjoad 
would  once  more  restore  these  dead  ones  to  life.  Even  their 
persecutors  were  never  mentioned  by  th^n  with  resentment,  but 
they  prayed  that  God  would  forgive  those  who  had  subjected 
them  to  such  cruel  sufferings.  They  left  as  a  l^acy  to  their 
brethren,  not  strife  and  war,  but  joy  and  peace,  harmony  and 
love. 

To  the  mutilation  even  and  burning  of  the  dead  bodies  the 
rage  of  the  populace  finally  turned.  The  ashes,  with  all  that 
the  fire  had  left,  were  cast  into  the  neighbouring  Rhmie,  that 
not  a  remnant  of  these  enemies  of  the  gods  might  pollute  the 
earth.  Neither  by  money,  nor  by  entreaties,  could  the  Chris- 
tians succeed  in  obtaining  possession  of  those  remains  so  dear 
to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  interment.  The  blinded  pagans 
imagined  they  could,  in  this  way,  confound  the  h<^pes  of  the 
Christians.  "We  will  now  see,"  said  they,  "whether  they 
will  arise,  and  whether  God  can  help  them,  and  deliver  them 
out  of  our  hands."  Yet  so  great  was  the  number  of  the  Chris- 
tians, that  even  here  men  at  last  became  weary  of  bloodshed, 
and  a  branch  of  the  church  survived  this  terrible  persecution. 

In  places  where  there  were  but  few  Christians  they  could 
more  easily  remain  concealed,  and  the  popular  rage  was  not 
excited  against  them.  In  such  districts  the  governors  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  set  on  foot  any  inquiries,  except  in  parti- 
cular cases,  when  individuals  had  become  notorious  as  enemies 
of  the  State  religion.  A  case  of  this  sort  occurred  about  this 
time,  in  the  town  of  Autun,*  at  no  great  distance  from  Lyons. 
No  one  in  the  place  was  thinking  of  a  persecution  against  the 
Christians,  who  were  few  in  numbers  and  little  known,  when  an 
individual  first  drew  upon  himself  the  public  attention.  The 
noisy  multitude  were  celebrating,  with  great  display,  a  festival 
in  honour  of  Cybele,  whose  worship,  derived  prolwibly  from  Asia 
Minor  by  the  same  channel  that  Christianity  afterwards  arrived 
by,  was  held  here  in  the  highest  repute.  An  image  of  Cybele, 
in  one  of  the  usual  sacred  cars,  was  carried  round  in  procession, 
accompanied  by  a  vast  crowd  of  the  people.     All  fell  upon 

*  Augustodonum,  Mdu^. 
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their  knees  but  Symphorian,  a  young  man  of  a  respectable 
fiunily  and  a  Christian,  who  happened  to  be  standing  by,  and 
thought  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  unite  in  the  cere- 
mony ;  and,  most  probably,  when  called  upon  to  explain  his 
conduct,  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  vanity  of  idol  worship. 
As  a  violator  of  the  public  ceremony  and  a  disturber  of  the 
peace,  he  was  inunediiately  seized  and  conducted  before  the 
governor,  Heraclius,  a  man  of  consular  dignity.  The  governor 
demanded  of  him,  "  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
you  have  escaped  our  notice  because  so  few  of  the  followers  of 
this  sect  happen  to  be  among  us."  "  I  am  a  Christian,"  he 
replied ;  "  I  worship  the  true  Grod,  who  reigns  in  heaven  ;  but 
your  idol  I  cannot  worship ;  nay,  if  permitted,  I  will  dash  it 
in  pieces,  on  my  own  responsibility."  Upon  this,  the  governor 
declared  him  guilty  of  a  double  crime, — against  the  religion, 
and  against  the  laws  of  the  State  ;  and  as  Symphorian  could 
be  moved  neither  by  threats  nor  by  promises  to  abandon  his 
faith,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  beheadcMl.  As  they  led  him  to 
the  execution,  his  mother  cried  out  to  him,  "  My  scm,  my  son, 
keqp  the  living  God  in  thy  heart.  Be  steadfast.  There  is 
nothing  fearful  in  that  death  which  so  surely  conducts  thee  to 
life.  Let  thy  heart  be  above,  my  s(m ;  look  up  to  him  who 
dwells  in  heaven.  To-day  thy  life  is  not  taken  from  thee,  but 
raised  to  a  better.  By  a  blessed  exchange,  my  son,  thou  art 
this  day  passing  to  the  life  of  heaven."  * 

If  we  may  credit  a  report  which  since  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  has  been  widely  diffused  among  the  Christians, 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  was  induced,  by  a  wonderful 
event,  to  change  the  course  of  policy  which  he  had  previously 
adopted  towards  the  Christians.  During  the  war  with  the 
Marcommani  and  Quadi,  in  174,  he,  with  his  army,  was  thrown 
into  a  situation  of  extreme  peril.  The  burning  sun  shone  full 
in  the  hxx»  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  suffering  under  the 
torture  of  intolerable  thirst;   and  under  these  un&vourable 

*  The  narradve  of  the  martyrdom  of  Symphorian  is»  in  all  essential 
partienlaiB,  so  simple,  is  so  perfectly  free  firom  the  common  exaggerations 
of  later  times,  is  so  conformable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  period,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  more  than  ordinarily 
genuine  foundation,  although,  perhaps,  in  places,  the  account  is  rheto- 
rically overwrought.  But  all  the  particulars  po  to  show  that  the  event 
took  place  very  near  to  the  time  of  Uie  persecution  at  Lyons  and  Vienne. 
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circumstances  they  were  threatened  with  an  attack  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  extremity,  the  twelfth  legion,  composed 
entirely  of  Christians,  fell  upon  their  knees.  Their  prayer 
was  followed  by  a  shower  of  rain,  which  allayed  the  thirst  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  and  by  a  storm,  which  frightened  the 
barbarians.  The  Roman  army  obtained  the  victory,  and  the 
emperor,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  gave  those  Christian 
soldiers  the  name  of  the  '^  thundering  legion."  He  ceased  to 
persecute  the  Christians ;  and  though  he  did  not  go  so  &r  as 
to  receive  Christianity  into  the  class  of  "lawful  religions," 
yet  he  published  an  edict  which  threatened  with  severe  penal- 
ties such  as  accused  the  Christians  merely  on  the  score  of  their 
religion.* 

In  this  account  truth  and  falsehood  are  mixed  tc^ther.  In 
the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  true  that  the  emperor  was  led  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  any  event  of 
this  date ;  for  the  bloody  persecution  at  Lyons  did  not  take 
place  till  three  years  later.  Again,  the  "  thundering  legion," 
or  "  the  twelfth  of  the  Roman  legions,"  had  borne  this  name 
from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  f  The  Amdamental 
fact  that  the  Roman  army  was,  about  that  time,  rescued  £ct>m 
imminent  danger  by  some  such  remarkable  providence,  is 
undeniable.  The  heathen  themselves  acknowledged  it  to  be 
the  work  of  Heaven ;  they  ascribed  it,  however,  not  to  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  nor  to  their  prayers,  but  to  their'  own 
gods,  to  their  Jupiter,  and  to  the  prayers  of  the  emperor,  or  of 
the  pagan  army ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  blind  superstition 
which  attributed  the  storm  to  the  incantations  of  an  Egyptian 
magician. {  The  emperor,  it  is  said,  stretched  forth  his  hands, 
ill  supplication  to  Jupiter,  with  the  words,  "  This  hand,  which 
has  never  yet  shed  human  blood,  I  raise  to  thee."  There 
were  paintings,  in  which  he  was  represented  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  and  the  army  catching  the  rain  in  their  helmets.  §   The 

*  Tertullian.  Apologet.  c.  5 ;  ad  Scapulam,  c.  4.    Euseb.  I.  V.  c.  5. 

t  Dio  Cassius,  in  his  catologue  of  the  legions  existing  from  the  time 
of  this  emperor,  mentions  (1.  LV.  c  23),  T0  MUaT«9  {a^^armitf)  ri  l» 
Ket^^aloxitf,  ri  »i^atn»^9^n.  As  late  as  the  fifth  century  we  find  mention 
in  the  Notitia  dignitatum  imperii  Romani,  sect.  27,  of  the  prsefectora 
legionis  duodecimae  falmineae  Melitense,  under  the  dux  Armenis^.  The 
province  of  Melitene  was  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  towards  Cappa* 
docia.  X  l^io  Coss,  1.  LXXI.s.  8. 

§  ThennSt  orat.  15 :  lis  h  (hafiy-iKuram  reHf  a^iruu 
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emperor  has  expressed  his  own  conviction  of  the  matter  upon 
a  medal,  where  Jupiter  is  exhibited  launching  his  bolts  on  the 
barbarians,  who  lie  stretched  upon  the  ground  ;*  and  perhaps, 
also,  at  the  close  of  the  first  Book  of  his  Monologues,  where, 
among  the  things  for  which  he  was  indebted,  not  to  himself, 
but  to  the  gods  and  his  good  fortune,  he  mentions  what  had 
happened  to  him  among  the  Quadi.  "f  It  is  certain,  there- 
fore, that  this  remarkable  event  can  have  had  no  influence  in 
changing  the  disposition  of  the  emperor  towards  the  Christians. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  latter  are  to  be  charged 
with  having  made  up  a  false  story.  The  matter  easily  admits 
of  explanation.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  thundering 
legion,  there  were  Christians — perhaps  a  large  number  of  them ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  it  was  only  a  party  among  the  Christians 
that  condemned  the  military  profession.  And  although  it  was 
difficult  for  Christians,  at  all  times,  and  especially  under  an 
emperor  so  unfavourably  disposed,  while  serving  with  the 
Boman  army,  to  avoid  participating  in  the  rites  of  paganism, 
yet,  under  particular  circumstances,  they  might  succeed  in  so 
doing.  The  Christian  soldiers,  then,  in  this  emergency, 
resorted  to  prayer,  as  they  were  ever  wont  to  do  on  like  occa- 
sions. The  deliverance  which  ensued  they  regarded  as  an 
answer  to  their  prayers;  and,  on  their  return  home,  they 
mentioned  it  to  their  brethren  in  the  faith.  These,  natiu^y, 
would  not  fail  to  remind  the  heathen  how  greatly  indebted 
they  were  to  the  people  whom  they  so  violently  persecuted. 
Claudius  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  might 
have  heard  the  story,  soon  after  the  event  itself,  from  the 
Christian  soldiers  belonging  to  this  legion,  which  had  returned 
to  its  winter  quarters  in  Cappadocia ;  and  by  him  it  was  intro- 
duced, either  into  an  apology  addressed  to  this  emperor,  or  in 
some  other  apologetical  work.;^     Tertullian,  it  is  true,  appeals 

*  In  Eckhel  nnmism.  III.  64. 

f  T»  iv  K*v»i*ts  v-^it  rf  y^avoutf.  Some  snppose.  it  is  true,  that  M. 
Anreliiis  here  simply  designates  the  place  where  this  was  written.  But 
as  a  notice  of  this  sort  occurs  nowhere  else  except  in  the  third  book, 
these  words  might  rather  refer,  pierhaps,  to  events  in  certain  places,  the 
rememhrance  of  which  was  associated  with  the  preceding  meditations. 

X  Where  Eusehius  represents  Apollinaris  as  affirmmg  that  the  legion 
received  the  name  fulminea  from  this  event,  the  suspicion  naturally 
arises  that  he  read  too  hastily ;  since  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  & 
oontemporary,  who  lived^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wiDtei  c^tXi&t^  q1  ^^x. 
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to  a  letter  of  the  emperor,  addresBed  probably  to  the  Bonuw 
Satiate,  in  which  he  owns  that  the  deUveianoe  was  due  to  the 
Christian  soldiers.  But  this  letter,  if  it  contained  in  so  manj 
words  an  avowal  of  this  kind,  must,  as  is  evident  firom  our 
previous  remarks,  have  been  either  spurious  or  interpo- 
lated. It  may  be  a  question,  however,  whether  the  letter 
contained  any  distinct  affirmation  of  thk  sort :  the  emperor 
may  simply  have  spoken  of  soldiers,  and  Tertullian  explained 
it,  according  to  his  oum  beHef,  of  Christian  soldiers.  He 
expresses  himself,  at  any  rate,  with  scmie  degree  of  hesitatioiL* 
That  the  Christians  might  possibly  sometimes  give  to  the 
religious  declarations  of  the  heathens  an  inteipretatioii  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  thdr  own  £dth,  is  shown  by 
another  account  of  this  event,  which  we  find  in  Tertullian.  It 
is  in  these  words :  ^^  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  German  ezpeifi- 
tion  also,  obtained,  through  the  prayers  offered  to  Grod  by 
Christian  soldiers,  showers  of  rain  during  that  time  of  thirst 
When  has  not  the  land  been  delivered  from  drought  by  our 
supplications  and  fasts  Ff  In  such  cases  the  very  people 
gave  our  God  the  glory,  for  it  was  the  God  of  gods,  who  akne 
is  mighty,  that  they  cried  to  under  the  name  of  Jupiter." 

It  is  the  less  necessary  to  search  after  a  cause  for  the  cena- 
tion  of  the  persecution,  since  it  not  only  belongs  to  the  nature 
of  the  passion  that  rage  will  finally  expend  itsdf,  but  it  is  also 
true,  in  the  present  case,  that,  within  only  a  few  years  of  the 
last  bloody  persecution  in  France,  the  government  passed  into 
different  hands,  and  thus  brought  about  an  entire  change  of 
measures.  The  contemptible  Commodus,  who  succeeded  to 
his  father  a.d.  180,  was  overruled  to  minister  to  the  interests 
of  Christianity  by  securing  to  it  a  season  of  respite  and  tran- 
quillity, after  the  long  sufferings  of  its  professors  under  M. 
Aurelius.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  man  like  Cmn- 
modus  was  capable  of  appreciating,  in  the  slightest  d^ree,  its 

legioD,  could  have  committed  so  gross  a  mistake.  Perhi^  ApollinariB 
merely  said  the  emperor  might  now  rightly  call  the  legion  by  the  name 
folminea,  or  sometlung  of  that  sort  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposiiig 
that  some  such  expression  lay  at  the  foundation  of  Eusebins'  w^ras,  L  V. 
C.   5.     *£^  UfiMv  rnv  ^t  tuxns  to  ^a^aht^ov  Vivromtviav  ?nyt£9a  timJmv  rw 

*  Chrlstianorum/orte  militura. 
f  Days  of  prayer  and  fasting  ^eie  commionly  united  by  the  Chnstiaim 
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worth.  A  certain  Marcia,*  who  lived  with  him  in  an  illicit 
intercouise,  was,  for  some  unknown  reason,  .friendly  to  the 
Christians,  and  influenced  the  brutal  emperor  in  their  favour. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  indulgent  law  which  we  recently 
cited  fix)m  Tertullian  proceeded  from  this  sovereign  (who  was 
disposed  to  befriend  the  Christians)  and  has  been  wrongly 
transferred  to  the  last  years  of  his  predecessor.  Under  the 
rdgn  of  this  emperor,  events  do  occur  in  which  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  working  of  such  a  law  may  be  traced. 
Stall  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  be  not  a  hasty  con- 
clusion to  infer  £x>m  such  events  the  existence  of  the  law, 
whether  the  inference  did  not  arise  out  of  a  misconception. 
At  all  events,  it  seems  quite  improbable  that  accusations 
.against  Christians  would  continue  to  be  received* — that  Chris- 
tians, when  accused,  would  be  condemned  to  death  under  the 
edict  of  Trajan — ^when  their  accusers  were  at  the  same  time 
capitally  punished !  An  example  will,  perhaps,  set  the  whole 
matter  in  its  true  lighLf  Apollonius,  a  Roman  senator,  was 
accused  before  the  city  prsefect  of  being  a  Christian.  His 
accuser  was  immediately  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed. 
But  Apollonius,  who  boldly  confessed  his  £dth  before  the 
senate,  was  also,  by  a  decree  of  that  body,  beheaded.  Now 
Jerome,  who,  in  tins  case,  would  hardly  be  misled  by  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  Eusebius,  but  spoke  rather  £rom  a  correct 

dvrtui  thn^ytrfizUati  art  *a)  9'et^»  rZ  Koft^iShtf  9rmt  otnatfAitn*     Dio  Cass.  1. 
LXXII.  C.  4. 

t  We  must  allow  that  this  matter  gives  rise  to  many  donbts.  We 
jBDSt  assent  to  the  remark  of  Gieseler,  so  &r  as  this,  viz.  that,  of  course, 
flifher  aecusations  proceeding  from  slaves  against  their  masters  were  not 
received  at  all,  or,  if  they  were  received,  the  person  whom  they  con- 
oemed  mi^ht  be  punished  as  a  criminal.  Now  Jerome  (De  v.  i.  c.  42) 
■does  not,  mdeed,  say  that  the  slave  was  executed.  The  account  in 
Eusebius  (1.  V.  c.  21)  might  be  one,  then,  mixed  up  with  fidse  reports, 
relating,  as  it  did,  to  an  event  in  the  West.  He  may  have  been  deceived 
by  Greek  acta  martyris,  in  which  the  fidse  story  of  the  condemnation  of 
this  slave  had  been  fiibricated  out  of  the  rumour  of  the  law  above  men- 
tioned against  accusers  of  Christians.  On  the  other  side,  the  following 
eoDsiderations  should  be  duly  weighed.  The  narrative  of  Jerome,  in 
ooofbrmity  with  its  purpose,  may  have  been  incomplete,  and  therefore 
may  ibmish  no  evidence  against  the  truth  of  what  Eusebius  has  added. 
We  are  not  obliged  to  presuppose  that  tiie  judges,  especially  where  the 
question  related  to  the  death  of  a  slave,  acted  in  perfect  consistency  with 
jnstioe.   . 
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knowledge  of  the  facts,  says  that  the  accuser  was  a  slave  of 
Apollonius.  And  the  ignominious  character  of  his  punish- 
ment, death  by  breaking  the  limbs,  (the  sufiringi  crura,)  con- 
firms this  account.  The  accuser,  then,  as  it  would  seem,  was 
pimished,  not  as  the  accuser  of  a  Christian,  but  as  a  servant 
fitithless  to  his  master.  From  too  broad  a  conclusion  drawn  from 
cases  of  this  description,  it  is  quite  possible  the  above  tradition 
with  respect  to  a  favourable  law  may  have  derived  its  origin. 

Since  this  emperor,  then,  had  probably  made  no  change,  by 
an  express  edict,  in  the  situation  of  the  Christians ;  since  the 
old  laws  had  never  been  distinctly  repealed,  but  everything 
depended  on  the  altered  tone  of  the  emperor  himself;  it 
follows,  that  the  Christians  must  have  been  placed  in  very 
precarious  circumstances.  They  were  still  as  much  exposed  as 
they  ever  had  been  to  be  persecuted  by  individual  governors, 
inimically  disposed.  Thus  Arrius  Montanus,  proconsul  of 
Asia  Minor,  began  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  them ;  but  a 
vast  multitude  of  Christians  immediately  presented  themselves 
before  the  tribunal,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  the  proconsul  by 
their  numbers, — a  proceeding  which  was  not  unlikely  to  be 
attended  with  the  desired  effect,  under  a  government  where  the 
persecutions  proceeded  from  the  will  of  individuals,  and  not 
from  the  imperial  throne.  And,  in  fact,  the  proconsul  was 
intimidated,  and,  contenting  himself  with  condemning  a  few 
to  death,  he  said  to  the  rest,*  "  Miserable  beings,  if  you  want 
to  die,  you  have  precipices  or  ropes."*!*  Irenseus,  who  wrote 
under  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  remarks  that  Christians  were 
to  be  found  in  the  imperial  court,  that  they  partook  of  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  suffered  to  go 
unmolested,  by  land  or  by  sea,  wherever  they  chose.  +     Yet 

*  Tertallian.  ad  Scapolam,  c.  5 :  ^O  ^uXm,  u  StAsn  a9'oM^»U9,  *pi^ 

f  In  the  second  century  three  proconsuls  are  known  under  this  name: 
the  Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor ;  his  grandfather ;  and 
a  third  under  the  Emperor  Commodus.  M\.  Lamprid.  vita  Commodi,  e. 
6  et  7.  We  naturally  think  of  the  one  who  was  Tertullian's  contem- 
porary ;  for  if  he  meant  another,  he  would  probably  have  given  some 
intimation  that  he  was  speaking  of  an  older  man.  This  proconsul,  as 
we  learn  from  Lampridius,  stood  in  high  estimation  with  the  people. 
Perhaps  it  was  his  eagerness  to  retain  their  goodwill  that  led  nim  |o 
persecute  the  Christians. 
$  L,  IV.  c,  Heeres.  c.  30 ;  Hi,  quimieg^v«.\x\«b^»2QlMeles. 
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the  same  Irenaeus  observes,  that  the  ehureh  in  all  ages,  not 
excepting  his  own,  sends  many  martyrs  to  their  heavenly 
Father.*  The  apparent  contradiction  is  at  once  removed  by 
the  previous  remarks. 

The  political  disorders  which  followed  the  assassmation 
of  Commodus,  in  a.d.  192 ;  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Pescen- 
nius  Niger  fix)m  the  East,  Claudius  Albinus  from  Gaul,  and 
Septimius  Severus  in  Rome,  who  finally  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty, like  all  other  public  calamities,  could  not  but  be 
attended  with  injurious  effects  on  the  situation  of  the  Chris* 
tians.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  soon  after  the 
death  of  Commodus,  says,  "  Many  martyrs  are  daily  burned, 
crucified,  or  beheaded  before  our  eyes."*]"  "When  Septimius 
Severus  obtained  the  victory,  and  found  himself  in  secm*e 
possession  of  the  sovereignty,  he  manifested,  it  is  true,  a 
favourable  disposition  towards  the  Christians ;  and  Tertullian^s 
account  may  doubtless  be  correct,  that  he  was  induced  to  this 
by  an  incident  of  a  personal  nature,  having  been  restored 
to  health  by  the  skill  of  Proculus,J  a  Christian  slave,  whom 

♦  L.  IV.  c.  33,  v.  9.  t  L.  II.  stromal,  p.  414, 

X  Thus  we  are  informed  by  TertuUian,  in  his  work  addressed  to 
Scapula,  c.  4,  Proculum  Christianum,  qui  Torpacion  cognominabatur, 
Euodise  procnratorem,  qui  eum  per  oleum  aliquando  curaverat,  requisivit 
et  in  palatio  suo  habuit  usque  ad  mortem  ejus.  In  respect  to  the  right 
understanding  of  these  words,  it  may  be  disputed  whether  the  term 
Euodise  (which  moreover  is  written  in  different  ways)  is  a  proper  name 
or  not,  and  how  the  word  procurator  should  be  taken.  It  might  mean 
•*  au  overseer  of  the  causeways ;"  yet  probably  it  is  a  slave  or  freed 
man  from  the  mansion  of  some  Roman  lady,  who  held  under  her  the 
office  of  steward  or  bailiff.  Through  his  connection  with  this  noble  lady, 
Septimius  Severus,  before  he  became  emperor,  may  have  come  in  contact 
with  this  man,  and  the  latter  may  have  offered  his  services  to  heal  him 
in  some  sickness.  The  oil,  in  this  case,  has  some  connection  probably 
with  the  charisma  of  healing,  according  to  Mark  6,  13,  and  James  5, 
1 4.  The  inadvertent  and  (where  he  had  no  particular  interest  in  doubt- 
ing) the  credulous  Teii^uUian,  is,  indeed,  not  a  very  weighty  witness ;  but 
the  circumstantiality  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  matter,  as  one  gene« 
rally  known,  might  point  to  something  which  had  a  true  foundation. 
He  appeals  to  the  fact  that  Caracalla,  the  sou  of  Severus,  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  this  Proculus ;  that  Caracalla  himself  was  lacte  Chris- 
tiano  educatus,  whether  we  are  to  understand  by  this  that  he  had 
a  Christian  for  his  nurse,  or  that  he  had  spent  his  childhood  amidst 
Christians  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  imperial  household.  With 
this  may  be  compared  what  iBlius  Lampridius  says  in  the  Llf<&  q€  ^]^ 
emperor  (c.  1),  name!/,  that  the  playmates  of  Catacal^VBi, '^V^xv  \v^  ^^* 
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he  received  into  his  &inily,  and  constantly  retained  by  his 
side.  He  knew  that  men  and  women  of  the  highest  rank 
in  Rome,  senators  and  their  wives,  were  Christians ;  and  pro- 
tected them  from  the  popular  indignation.*  But  as  the  old 
laws  still  remained  in  force,  violent  persecutions  might  break 
out  in  particular  provinces  ;  and  we  know,  from  several  of  the 
works  of  Tertullian  which  were  composed  in  these  times,  that 
one  actually  took  place  in  proconsular  Africa.  The  festivities 
in  honour  of  the  emperor,  where  the  absence  of  the  Christians 
excited  public  attention,  might  probably  have  given  occasion 
to  it. 

If  in  this  reign  the  law  against  ^^  close  associations"  was 
renewed,t  this  circumstance  must  have  operated,  as  under  the 
government  of  Trajan,  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  whose 
union  had  not  yet  been  declared  to  be  a  "  collegium  licitum." 
Finally,  in  the  year  202,  Severus  passed  a  law  which  forbade, 
under  severe  penalties,  conversion  either  to  Judaism  or  to 
Christianity.^  That  he  held  it  necessary  to  enact  such  a  pro- 
hibition, which  was  in  truth  involved  in  the  earlier  laws,  is  of 
itself  a  proof  that  these  laws  had  fallen  into  neglect.  It  may 
be  a  question  too,  how  the  matter  of  this  law  of  Severus  is  to 
be  interpreted.  If  the  emperor  forbade  the  change  to  Chris- 
tianity, (Christianos  fieri,)  merely  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
forbade  the  change  to  Judaism,  (Judseos  fieri,)  it  would  seem 
to  be  implied  that  he  held  it  necessary  only  to  check  the 
farther  inroads,  as  well  of  Christianity  as  of  Judaism,  but  had 
no  wish  to  disturb  those  who  were  already  Christians  in  the 

seven  years  old,  had,  contrary  to  his  father's  will,  led  him  to  embrace 
Judaism  (ob  Judaicam  religionem  gravius  verberatus),  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  should  be  kept  in  mind  what  we  quoted  recently 
from  Celsus,  that  Christianity  was  propagated  among  the  children.  But 
although  Septimius  Severus  may  have  had  Christians  amon^  the  members 
of  his  household,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  was  himself  fisivoiir- 
able  either  to  Christianity  or  its  followers. 

*  Tertullian  says  of  Septimius  Severus  (in  the  passage  just  referred 
to),  Clarissimas  feminas  et  clarissimos  riros  sciens  hnjns  sectse  esse,  son 
modo  non  Isesit,  verum  et  testimonio  exomavit  et  populo  fUrenti  in  nos 
palam  restitit. 

t  As  may  be  inferred  firom  the  fact  that  he  issued  a  rescript  directing 
that  those  **  qui  illicitum  collegium  coisse  dicantur,'*  should  be  aceiuea 
before  the  Praefectus  urbi.    Vid.  Digest.  1.  XII.  tit.  XII.  1.  s.  14. 
X  jEIii  Spartiani  Severus,  c.  17  •.  Judoos  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  vetoit 
Item  etiam  de  Christianis  sanxit. 
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practice  of  their  reiigion ; — and  such  a  tacit  recognition  of 
C^iristianity  must  certa^y  be  regarded  as  an  adyantage  gained 
by  the  Christian  party  in  the  empire.  But,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  what  we  have  abready  said,  the  situaticm  of  the  Christians 
m  this  case  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Jews.  In  the 
case  of  Judaism  it  was  naturally  assumed  in  the  prohibition, 
Judseos  fieri,  that  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  were  to  remain 
unmolested  in  their  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
religion ;  tmd  by  making  it  a  criminal  act,  Judseos  fieri,  this 
law  pronounced  the  criminality  of  all  other  Roman  citizens 
who  had  already  passed  over  to  Judaism.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  Christians  no  such  distinction  as  this  .could  be  made.  So 
^,  theref(»re,  as  it  concerned  than,  the  law  would  pronounce 
ail  to  be  criminal,  without  exception^  who  had  ever  become 
Christians.  We  ought,  however,  to  have  the  wwds  of  the  law 
before  us,  in'  order  to  be  able  to  decide  with  any  certainty  as 
to  its  true  meaning. 

At  all  events,  so  explicit  a  declaration,  coming  from  an 
mnperor  who  had  hitherto  shown  himself  personally  &ivourable 
to  the  Christians,  could  only  (^rate  to  their  disadvantage. 
In  many  districts  the  persecution  was  so  fierce,  that  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  Anti- 
christ.* In  Egypt  and  in  proconsular  Africa  this  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  the  case.  The  persecution,  however, 
was  certainly  not  general. 

At  a  somewhat  earlier  period  the  threat  of  lodging  an 
information  with  the  magistrates  had  frequently  been  em- 
ployed to  extort  money  fr^m  the  Christians ;  f  and  many  had 
bai^ained  at  a  certain  price,  with  informers,  or  money -loving 
and  corrupt  officers,  for  the  privilege  of  not  being  disturbed 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  \  But  as,  throughout  this 
ireign,  the  laws  against  the  Christians  were  neither  strictly  nor 
universally  enforced,  such  proceedings  became  more  common, 
doubtless,  than  in  earlier  persecutions.     Whole  communities 

*  Euscb.  1.  VI.  c  7. 

t  Tbe  concatere  Christiaiios. — Qmd  dicit  ille  ooncossor?  Da  mihi 
pecaniam,  oerte  ne  earn  tradat.  Tertallian.  de  fiiga  in  persecutioiie, 
c  12. 

X  Tn  padsoeris  cnm  delatore  vel  milite  vel  fbraneiilo  aliqno  pnteide, 
Mib  tiimca  et  tiiiii,  qapd  aiont,  ut  fartbro^  qoem  coram  toto  mundo 
Christos  emit,  imo  et  mannmisit,  says  the  h^^h-hearted  Tertallian,  as 
tiie  opponent  of  soch  transactioiis.    1.  c 
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now  purchased  freedom  from  disturbance  in  this  way.*  Many 
bishops  thought  that  by  this  course  they  best  consulted  the 
interest  of  their  churches,  f  But  such  measures  would 
naturally  be  opposed  by  such  as  cherished  a  fimatical  longing 
after  martyrdom,  while  many  also  condemned  it  on  the  scoi^ 
of  prudence,  and  of  zeal  for  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the 
Christian  name.  On  the  score  of  prudence,  because  it  was 
only  possible  to  satisfy  a  few,  while  it  would  excite  the  more 
the  rage  and  cupidity  of  others ;  J — on  the  score  of  interest 
for  the  honour  and  purity  of  the  Christian  name,  because  by 
this  course  Christians  became  associated  with  those  who  by 
bribes  purchased  immunity  for  imlawful  pursuits  or  nefarious 
crimes.  §  When  the  advocates  of  this  course  pleaded  in  their 
defence  that  men  ought  to  give  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Ceesar's  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  TertuUiaa 
replied  thus :  "  He  who  would  in  this  way  extort  money 
from  me  is  plainly  not  demanding  anything  for  the  emperor, 
but  is  rather  acting  against  him,  since  for  the  sake  of  gold  he 
lets  the  Christians  go  firee,  who  by  the  laws  are  liable  to  pu- 
nishment." |{  It  appears  to  him  remarkable,  that,  at  a  period 
when  so  many  new  r^ulations  were  devising  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue,  when  so  many  new  taxes  were  intro- 
duced, it  had  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  propose  the  free 
profession  of  Christianity  at  a  certain  rate  fixed  by  law.  By 
this  means — so  great,  as  all  were  aware,  was  the  number  of 
Christians — the  public  revenue  might  be  greatly  increased.  T 

'*'  Pamm  est,  si  anns  ant  alius  ita  eraitur.  Massaliter  totse  ecclesiee 
tributum  sibi  irrogaverunt.    TertuUian.  1.  c.  c.  13. 

t  To  this  TertuUian  sarcastically  alludes : — Ut  regno  suo  secmi  frui 
posseDt,  sub  obtentu  pacem  procurandi. 

X  Neque  enim  statim  et  a  populo  eris  tutus,  si  officia  militaria  rede- 
meris,  says  TertuUian,  1.  c.  c.  14. 

§  TertuUian  says,  with  reference  to  this(l.  c.  c.  13),  Nescio  dolendum 
an  erubescendum  sit,  cum  in  matricibus  beneficiariorum  et  curiosorum 
inter  tabemarios  et  lanios  et  fares  balnearum  et  aleones  et  lenoues 
Christiani  quoque  vectigales  continentur. 

II  Miles  me  yel  delator  vel  inimicus  concutit,  nihil  Csesari  exigens; 
imo  contra  faciens,  cum  Christianum,  legibus  humams  reum,  mercede 
dimittit.    TertuUian.  1.  c.  c.  12. 

^  Tanta  quotidie  serario  augendo  prospiciuDtur  remedia  censunm, 

vectigalium,  coUatiouum,  stipendiorum,  nee  unquam  usque  adhuc^ez 

Christianis  tale  aliquid  prospectum  est,   sub  aliquam    redemptlonem 

capitis  et  sectee  redigendis,  cum  tantse  multitudinis  nemini  ignotse  fructos 

ingens  metX  posset    L.  C  c.  12. 
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The  situation  of  the  Christians  continued  to  be  the  same 
under  the  government  of  the  insane  Caracalla,  although  the 
cruel  emperor  did  not  himself  set  on  foot  any  new  persecu- 
tions. Everything  depended  on  the  individual  temper  of  the 
different  governors.  Many  of  them  were  active  in  devising 
expedients  for  saving,  without  open  violation  of  the  laws,  the 
lives  of  those  Christians  who  were  arraigned  before  them.  * 
Others  were  furious,  either  from  personal  hatred,  or  from  a 
wish  to  flatter  the  people.  Others,  again,  were  contented  to 
proceed  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  enacted  by  Trajan. 
Tertullian,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  persecutors  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  proconsul  Scapula,  remarks,  that  if  he  would  use  the 
sword  against  the  Christians  only  according  to  the  original 
laws,  and  as  was  still  done  by  the  governor  of  Mauritania, 
and  by  the  governor  of  Leon,  in  Spain,  he  might  discharge 
every  lawful  duty  of  his  office  without  resorting  to  cruelty. 
Trajan's  law  then  was  not  always  the  governing  rule. 

We  will  now  adduce  a  few  characteristic  instances  which 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  persecutions  of  this 
time,  f  In  the  year  200,  some  Christians  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Scillita,  in  Numidia,  were  brought  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  proconsul  Satuminus.  He  said  to  them,  "  You  may 
obtain  pardon  of  our  emperors  (Severus  and  Caracalla)  if 
you  will  return  .in  good  earnest  to  our  gods."  One  of  them, 
Speratus,    replied,   "We  have  injured  no  man;    we  have 

*  Tertallian  relates  that  a  prsses  even  went  so  £u*  as  to  furnish  the 
Christians  with  the  means  of  so  answering  the  questions  of  the  jadge  as 
to  ensure  their  discharge.  Another  at  once  released  a  Christian  who 
had  been  brought  before  him,  declaring  it  contrary  to  the  laws  to  yield 
to  the  demands  of  his  fellow  citizens, — t.  e,  if  we  take  tumultuosum  as 
neuter ;  or  perhaps  the  correct  reading  may  be,  he  discharged  the  indi> 
vidual  as  a  foctious  person,  who  must  settle  the  matter  with  his  fellow- 
dtizens ;  viz.,  do  wMt  would  satisfy  them, — dimisit  quasi  tumultuosum, 
civibus  suis  satisfacere  (ut— satisfaceret).  A  third  subjected  a  Christian 
to  slight  torture,  and,  as  he  yielded  at  once,  dismissed  him  without 
requiring  anything  more  of  him,  at  the  same  time  expressing  to  the  assist- 
ant judges  his  regret  at  having  had  anything  to  do  with  such  business. 
Another  tore  in  pieces  the  elogium  or  writ,  when  a  Christian,  seized  by 
violence,  was  brought  before  him,  declaring  that  secundum  mandatum, — 
the  law  of  Trajan, — he  would  listen  to  no  complaint  in  the  absence  of 
the  accusers.    See  Tertullian.  ad  Scapulam,  c.  4. 

t  The  documents  fh)m  which  we  take  them  are  in  Ruinart.  Acta 
Martvmm,  the  Acta  Martyrum  Scillitanomm,  and  Acta  Perpetute  et 
Felicitatis. 
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spoken  ill  of  none ;  for  all  the  evil  yoa  have  brougiit  ispcm 
us  we  have  only  thanked  you.  We  give  praise  for  all  his  di»» 
pensations  to  our  true  Lord  and  King."  The  proconsul  re- 
plied, '^  We  also  are  pious ;  we  swear  by  the  genius  of  the 
emperor  our  lord,  and  we  pray  for  his  welfiure^  as  you  also 
must  do."  On  this  Speratus  observed,  "  I  know  of  no 
genius  of  the  ruler  of  this  earth ;  but  I  serve  my  Gkxi  in 
heaven,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can  see.  I  havede&auded 
no  man  of  his  due.  I  have  never  foiled  to  pay  the  custom 
upon  all  which  I  purchase,  for  I  acknowledge  the  emperor  as 
my  ruler ;  but  I  can  worship  none  but  my  Lord,  the  Ejng  of 
kings,  the  Lord  of  all."  Upon  this  the  proconsul  ordered  the 
Chnstians  to  be  conducted  back  to  their  prison  until  the  next 
day.  When  they  appeared  again,  he  addressed  iit&n.  once 
more,  and  granted  them  a  space  of  three  days  for  deliberation. 
But  Speratus  answered  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  ^^  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  we  cdl  are  Christians ;  we  will  not  depart  £cQm 
our  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Do  with  us  as  you  please." 
Having  thus  confessed  themselves  Christians,  and  refosed  to 
pay  due  honour  to  the  emperor,  they  wero  condeomed  to  be 
beheaded.  On  receiving  their  sentence  they  thanked  God, 
and,  as  they  came  to  the  place  of  execution,  they  fell  on  theii 
knees  and  again  gave  thanks. 

Some  few  years  afterwards  three  young  men,  Bevocatua, 
Saturnius,  and  Secundulus,  and  two  young  women,  Perpetoa 
and  Felicitas,  were  arrested  at  Carthage,  all  of  them  being 
still  catechumens.  The  story  of  their  imprisonment  and  suf- 
ferings presents  many  a  beautiful  trait  of  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  combined  with  Christian  tenderness  of  feeling. 
Perpetua,  who  was  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  a 
mother  with  an  infant  at  the  breast,  had  to  struggle  not  only 
with  the  feelings  of  human  nature,  which  instinctively  shrinks . 
from  death,  and  with  the  weakness  of  her  sex ;  a  harder  con* 
flict  still  remained  for  her  with  those  pure  human  feelings, 
grounded  in  the  best  and  most  sacred  of  ties,  and  which  Chns- 
tianity  recognises  in  all  their  strength,  and  even  lends  to  them 
greater  depth  and  tenderness,  but  at  the  same  time  demands  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  One  paramount  obligation.  The  mother  oi 
Perpetua  was  a  Christian,  but  her  aged  father  was  still  a  pagan. 
The  life  of  his  daughter  was  dear  to  him,  but  still  more  than 
her  loss  he  dreaded  also  the  disgrace  which  her  dying  as  a  Ghiia- 
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tian  woisld,  he  thonght,  bring  upon  him.  Wh»i  she  was  first 
brought  to  the  tribimal,  her  aged  father  came  and  urged  her  to 
recant.  Pointing  to  a  vessel  that  lay  on  the  ground,  she  said, 
'^  Can  I  call  this  vessel  anything  else  than  what  it  really  is  ?  " 
"  No."  "  Neither  then  can  I  say  but  that  I  am  a  Christian/' 
In  the  mean  time  she  was  baptized ;  for  the  clergy  usually 
found  no  difficulty  in  purchasing,  at  least,  from  the  overseers 
of  the  prisons,  free  access  to  the  Christians  in  confinement,  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  to  them  the  offices  of  religion  ; 
although,  in  the  present  case,  a  bribe  was  perhaps  unnecessary, 
since  the  prisoners  were  not  as  yet  placed  under  a  strict 
g^uard.  Perpetua  said,  "  The  Spirit  prompted  me  at  my 
baptism  to  pray  for  nothing  but  patience."  After  a  few  days 
they  were  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  "  I  was  tempted,"  she 
said,  '^  for  I  had  never  been  in  such  darkness  before.  O  what 
a  dreadfrd  day !  The  excessive  heat  occasioned  by  the  mul- 
titude of  pris<Hiers,  the  rough  treatment  we  experienced  from 
the  soldiers,  and  fiinaUy  anxiety  for  my  child,  made  me  mi- 
serable." The  deacons  who  brought  to  them  from  the  com- 
munion the  consecrated  elements  in  the  dungeon,  purchased  for 
the  Christian  prisoners  a  better  apartment,  where  they  were 
separated  from  other  criminals.  Perpetua  now  took  the  child 
to  herself  in  the  dungeon,  and  placed  it  at  her  breast ;  she 
recommended  it  to  her  mother ;  she  comforted  ^  her  friends, 
and  felt  cheered  herself  by  the  possession  of  her  babe.  ^'  The 
dungeon,''  said  she,  ^'  became  a  palace  to  me." 

The  report  reached  her  aged  father  that  they  were  about  to 
be  tried.  He  hastened  to  her  and  said,  "  My  daughter,  pity  my 
grey  hairs,  pity  thy  ^ther  if  thou  still  thinkest  me  worthy  to 
be  called  thy  &ther.  If  I  have  brought  thee  up  to  the  bloom 
of  thy  age,  if  I  have  preferred  thee  above  all  thy  brothers,  ex- 
pose me  not  to  such  shame  among  men.  Consider  thy  mother, 
consider  thy  annt,  consider  thy  son,  who,  if  thou  diest,  cannot 
long  survive.  Lay  aside  that  lofity  spirit,  lest  thou  plunge  us 
all  into  ruin.  For  if  thou  diest  thus,  not  one  of  us  will  ever 
be  able  to  speak  with  the  boldness  of  a  hee  man."  Whilst 
saying  this,  he  kissed  her  hands,  threw  himself  at  her  feet, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  calling  her  not  his  daughter  but  his 
mistress.  ^^  My  other's  grey  hairs,"  said  the  daughter, 
^^  pained  me,  when  I  thought  that  of  all  my  &mily  he  alone 
would  not  rejoice  in  my  sufferings."    To  his  entreaties  she 
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replied,  "  What  will  happen  when  I  come  before  the  tribunal 
depends  on  the  will  of  God ;  for  know,  we  stand  not  in  our 
own  strength,  but  by  the  power  of  God."  When  the  decisive 
hour  arrived,  her  aged  &ther  also  appeared,  to  try,  for  the 
last  time,  to  overcome  his  dai:^hter's  resolution.  The  go- 
vernor said  to  Perpetua,  "  Take  pity  on  thy  Other's  grey 
hairs,  pity  thy  helpless  child.  Offer  sacrifice  for  the  wel&re 
of  the  emperor."  She  answered, "  That  I  cannot  do."  "  Art 
thou  a  Christian  ?"  "  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  a  Christian.^' 
Her  fate  was  now  decided.  They  were  all  condenmed  to  be 
thrown  to  wild  beasts  at  the  approaching  festival  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  young  Geta's  accession,*  and  so  to  furnish  a 
cruel  sport  for  the  people  and  soldiers.  They  returned  to  the 
dungeon  rejoicing.  But  Perpetua  did  not  suppress  the  tender 
feelings  of  the  mother.  Her  first  act  was  to  send  a  request  to 
her  aged  father  that  she  might  have  the  child,  that  she  might 
suckle  it ;  but  he  refused  to  part  with  it.  As  to  Felicitas,  on 
her  return  to  the  dimgeon  she  was  seized  with  the  pains  of 
labour.  The  jailer  said  to  her,  "  If  thy  present  sufferings  are 
so  great,  what  wilt  thou  do  when  thou  art  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts  ?  This  thou  didst  not  consider  when  thou  refusedst  to 
sacrifice."  She  answered,  "  What  I  now  suffer,  I  suffer  myself; 
but  then  there  will  h^ another  who  will  suffer  forme,  because 
I  also  will  suffer  for  him."  A  custom  which  had  come  down 
from  the  times  of  human  sacrifices,  under  the  bloody  Baal- 
worship  of  the  Carthaginians,  still  prevailed  of  dressing  in 
priestly  garments  the  criminals  who  were  condemned  to  be 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  When  therefore  it  was  in  the  present 
case  proposed  to  clothe  the  men  as  priests  of  Saturn,  and  the 
women  as  priestesses  of  Ceres,  their  free  and  Christian  spirit 
nobly  protested  against  such  a  proceeding.  "  We  have  come 
here,"  said  they,  "  of  our  own  will,  that  our  freedom  may  not 
be  taken  from  us.  We  have  given  up  our  lives,  that  we  may 
not  be  forced  to  such  abominations."  The  pagans  themselves 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  their  demand,  and  yielded. 

When  the  martyrs,  having  been  torn  by  the  wild  beasts, 
were  about  to  receive  the  merciful  stroke  which  was  to  end 
their  sufferings,  they  exchanged  for  the  last  time  the  mutual 
kiss  of  Christian  love. 

Quieter  times  for  the  Christian  Church  began  with   the 

*  Natales  Cssaris. 
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reign  of  the  ignoble  HeliogabaluSy  a.d.  219.  We  have 
aLready  explained  the  singular  phenomenon  that  the  worst 
princes  invariably  proved  the  most  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  Christians.  Heliogabalus  was  not  a  follower  of  the  old 
religion  of  the  state,  but  devoted  to  a  foreign  superstition, 
the  Syrian  worship  of  the  Sun,  with  which  the  most  abomi- 
nable excesses  were  combined.  This  worship  the  emperor 
wished  to  make  predominant  throughout  the  Eoman  empire, 
and  to  blend  all  other  religions  into  it.  To  this  end  he  tole- 
rated Christianity,  as  he  did  every  other  foreign  form  of  wor- 
ship. Had  he  ever  proceeded  to^put  his  plan  into  execution 
he  would  assuredly  have  met  with  the  most  determined  oppo- 
sition firom  the  Christians.* 

Very  different  motives  were  they  that  gave  rise  to  the  fcivour- 
able  disposition  of  the  noble-minded  and  devout  Alexander 
Severus  (from  the  year  222  to  235),  an  emperor  wholly  imlike 
Ins  abandoned  predecessor.  This  excellent  prince  possessed 
a  ready  sympathy  with  all  that  is  good,  and  a  reverence  for 
everything  connected  with  religion.  In  religion  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  principle  of  eclecticism,  whose  grounds  and  origin 
we  have  already  explained.  But  he  was  distinguished  from 
others  of  the  same  principles,  by  giving  a  place  in  his  system 
to  Christianity.  In  Christ  he  recognised  a  Divine  Being, 
equal  with  the  other  gods ;  and  in  the  Lararium  (the  domes- 
tic chapel),  where  he  offered  his  morning  devotions,  there 
stood,  among  the  images  of  those  men  whom  he  regarded  as 
beings  of  a  superior  order — of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  of 
Orpheus-»the  bust  also  of  Christ.  It  is  said  that  it  was  his 
iQtention  to  cause  Christ  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Eoman 
deities.  The  emperor  was  constantly  repeating  the  words  of 
our  Saviour — ''  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
y6  also  to  them  likewise" — a  maxim,  however,  which,  taken 
alone,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  little  suited  to  mark  the 
disting^hing  character  of  Christianity  —  and  caused  them 
also  to  be  engraven  on  the  walls  of  his  palace  and  on  public 
monuments.  When  Julia  Mammeea,  the  mother  of  the 
emperor,  and  who  possessed  a  great  influence  over  him, 
resided  at  Antioch,  she  sent  for  Origen,  the  great  teacher 
of  the  Alexandrian  church ;  and  we  may  be  certain  that  this 
&ther,  who,  more  than  any  other,  knew  how  to  make  Christ- 

*  Mi,  Lamprid.  vit  c  3,  6,  7. 
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ianity  intelligible  to  a  foreign  mode  of  thinking,  availed  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  Ma-mnwrn, 
The  declarations  of  this  emperor  on  several  occasions  pre- 
suppose the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  a  "  religio  licita,** 
and  of  the  Christian  church  as  a  lawfully  existing  corporation ; 
as,  for  example,  when,  in  reconunending  a  new  mode  of 
appointment  to  the  civil  offices  of  the  state,  he  referred  fer  a 
model  to  the  r^ulations  in  Christian  churches ;  and  \dien,  in 
a  dispute  betwixt  the  guild  of  cooks  and  the  Christian  church 
in  Rome,  respecting  a  lot  of  common  land  which  the  latter 
had  appropriated,  he  decided  in  fitvour  of  the  church,  saying, 
"  It  was  better  that  God  should  be  worshipped,  in  whatever 
manner,  on  that  spot,  than  that  it  should  be  given  up  to  the 
cooks."  With  this  fitvourable  disposition  on  the  part  g£  Alex- 
ander Severus  towards  the  Christians,  and  after  his  declara- 
tions, which  implied  a  tacit  recognition  of  Christianity  as  a 
"  religio  licita,"  it  is  the  more  singular  that  he  should  still 
have  omitted  to  take  the  decisive  step  which  would  have 
given  to  the  Christian  chinch  the  greatest,  the  most  certain, 
and  the  most  lasting  advantage — ^that  of  admitting  Christianity 
by  an  express  law  of  the  empire  among  the  tolerated  religions. 
This  fact  clearly  proves  how  difficult  it  was  for  a  Boman 
emperor  to  effect  a  change  in  anything  that  related  to  the 
public  religion  of  the  state.  And  it  was  even  in  the  reign  of 
Severus  that  Domitius  Ulpian,  the  civilian  whose  authority 
stands  so  high  in  Roman  law,  collected,  in  the  seventh  of  h& 
ten  books,  De  officio  proconsulis,*  the  rescripts  of  the  empe- 
rors against  the  Christians,  f 

The  rude  Thracian,  Maximinus,  who  in  the  year  235, 
after  the  murder  of  the  excellent  Alexander  Severus,  raised 
himself  to  the  imperial  throne,  hated  the  Christians  simply  be- 
cause of  the  firiendship  which  his  predecessor  had  shown  tiiem, 
and  persecuted  in  particular  those  bishops  who  had  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  him.J  In  addition  to  this,  several  of 
the  provinces — Cappadoeia,  for  instance,  and  Pontus — were 
visited  with  destructive  earthqukes,  which  re-enkindled  the 

♦  Of  which  the  fragments  are  to  be  found  in  the  Digests,  1. 1,  tit. 
XIV.  c.  4,  and  the  following. 

f  Lactant.  institut.  1.  V.  c.  11 :  Ut  doceret,  quibos  oportet  eos  poBois 
afBci^  qui  se  cultores  Dei  confiterentur. 
t  Euseb.  J.  VI.  c.  28. 
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popular  hatred  against  the  Christians.  Under  such  an  empe- 
ror as  Maximinus,  the  fury  of  the  people  had  free  scope ;  and 
it  was,  moreoyer,  encouraged  by  hostile  govemors.  The 
persecutions  were,  indeed,  confined  to  particular  provinces,  so 
that  the  Cluristians  could  save  themselves  by  flying  from  one 
province  iid  another.  But  although  the  persecutions  were  less 
viol^it  than  in  other  times,  they  made  the  greater  impression, 
because  they  fell  on  those  who,  during  the  long  interval  of 
peace,  had  become  unused  to  violaice.* 

With  the  accession  of  Philip  the  ^Arabian,  in  the  year  244, 
a  more  &vourable  time  returned  to  the  Christians.  It  is  said 
that  this  emperor  was  himself  a  Christian.t  We  have  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  which  states  that  on  one  Easter  eve  he 
presented  himself  at  a  Christian  church  for  the  purpose  of 
jcnning  in  the  public  worship,  but  that  he  was  met  at  the  door 
by  the  bishop,^  who  told  him  that,  on  account  of  his  past 
crimes,§  he  could  not  be  admitted  until  he  had  submitted  to 
the  penanoe  of  the  church ;  and  that  the  emperor  actually 
consented  to  comply  with  the  terms  prescribed.  But  this  story 
does  not  harmonize  with  what  we  learn  elsewhere  of  the  empe- 
ror Philip.  In  no  part  of  his  public  life,  not  even  on  his 
ooans,  has  he  left  the  least  trace  of  his  Christianity.  On  the 
contrary,  he  appears  throughout  an  observer  of  the  pagan  rites 
of  the  state.  Origen,  who  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  imperial  &mily,||  and  who,  during  this  reign,  wrote  his 
work  against  Cdsus,  gives  us,  indeed,  to  understand  that  the 
Christians  now  enjoyed  a  period  of  repose.  Still  we  do  not 
find  in  him  any  intimation  that  the  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  a  Christian,  not  even  in  passages  where  assuredly,  if  it  had 
been  true,  he  would  have  felt  called  upon  to  mention  it.  The 
only  possible  way  of  explaining  this  frict  would  be  to  suppose 
that  the  emperar,  for  political  reasons,  kept  his  conversion  to 

*  Vid.  ep.  Firmiliani  Cesareens.  75  apnd  Cypr.  and  Orig.  Commentar. 
in  Matth.  T.  III.  p.  857.    Ed.  de  la  Rue. 

f  Ekisebius,  in  his  Church  History,  makes  use  of  the  expression 
Mur/^ii  x»yf.  But  in  the  Chronicle  he  distinctly  calls  him  the  first 
Christian  emperor. 

I  According  to  the  later  tradition  of  Babylas,  bishop  of  Antioch. 

§  The  assassination  of  his  predecessor,  Gordianus,  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  crimes  here  meant. 

g  He  had  written  letters  to  the  emperor  and  to  his  wife  Severe,  which 
have  not  been  preserved. 
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Christianity  a  secret.  But  then,  again,  such  a  statement 
would  be  irreconcilable  with  the  other,  which  makes  him 
to  visit  a  Christian  assembly  on  so  solemn  an  occasion,  and  to 
submit  even  to  the  penance  of  the  church.  We  find,  indeed, 
the  first  traces  of  the  tradition  of  this  emperor's  conversion  to 
Christianity  in  an  author  of  no  less  credit  than  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  the  second  in 
succession  £rom  Philip.  He  says  of  Valerian,  that  '^he  showed 
more  good  will  towards  the  Christians  than  even  those  empe- 
rors who  were  held  to  be  Christians  themselves."  •  By  those 
emperors  we  can  conceive  no  others  to  be  meant  than  the  pre- 
sent Philip  and  Alexander  Severus.  Probably,  then,  the 
well-informed  Dionysius  placed  both  in  the  same  class.  Philip, 
like  Alexander  Severus,  might  have  included  Christianity  in 
his  system  of  religious  eclecticism,  and  so  l^endary  exaggera- 
tion made  of  him  a  Christian.  But  the  assassination  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  many  other  actions  of  which  he  was  known  to  be 
guilty,  were  inconsistent  with  his  Christianity :  to  solve,  there- 
fore, this  contradiction,  the  legend  may  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  add  this  figment  of  the  occiurence  at  the  vigil  of 
Easter. 

But  instead  of  dwelling  longer  upon  this  exaggerated  story, 
we  will  now,  before  we  pass  to  new  trials  of  the  Christian 
church,  adduce  the  remarkable  words  of  that  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal  teacher  and  writer  of  the  times,  Origen,  with  regard  both 
to  the  trials  which  the  church  had  already  encountered,  and 
also  her  existing  condition  and  future  prospects.  Of  the  earlier 
persecutions  he  observes, t  "  Although  the  Christians,  who  had 
been  commanded  not  to  defend  themselves  against  their  ene- 
mies by  outward  force,  observed  the  mild  and  humane  injunc- 
tion, yet  that  which  they  could  not  have  gained,  however 
powerful  they  might  have  been,  had  they  been  permitted  to 
wage  war,  they  have  received  from  God^  who  constantly 
fought  for  them^  and  who,  from  time  to  time,  constrained  to 
peace  those  who  had  arrayed  themselves  against  them,  and 
would  have  exterminated  them  from  the  earth ;  for,  as  a  kind 
of  warning  and  memorial  to  them,  that,  when  they  saw  some 
of  their  brethren  exposed  to  sufferings  on  account  of  their 
religion,  they  might  become  the  bolder  in  despising  death,  a 
few  now  and  then,  so  few  that  they  may  easily  he  numbered^ 

*  Euseb.  1.  VII.  c.  10.  \  Is.  III.  c.  8. 
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have  died  for  the  Christian  religion  ;*  while  God  has  always 
prevented  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  whole  body  of 
Christians,  since  it  was  his  pleasure  that  they  should  remain, 
and  that  the  whole  earth  should  be  filled  with  this  saving  and 
most  holy  doctrine.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  that 
the  weaker  brethren,  delivered  from  their  fear  of  death,  might 
breathe  freely,  God  has  taken  care  of  the  faithfril,  scattering, 
by  his  mere  will,  all  the  assaults  of  their  enemies,  so  that 
neither  emperor,  nor  governor,  nor  the  populace,  were  allowed 
to  rage  against  them  any  more."  In  reference  to  his  own 
times,  he  observes,  "  The  number  of  the  Christians  God  has 
caused  continually  to  increase,  and  some  addition  is  made  to  it 
every  day :  he  has,  moreover,  already  given  them  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion ^^  although  a  thousand  obstacles  still 
hinder  the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  in  the  world.  But 
since  it  was  God  who  willed  that  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  should 
become  a  blessing  to  the  gentiles  also,  the  machinations  of  men 
against  the  Christians  have  all  been  put  to  shame,  and  the 
more  that  emperors,  governors,  and  the  populace  endeavoured 
to  destroy  the  Christians^  the  more  powerful  have  they 
become,'^  %  He  also  says  that  among  the  multitude  who  had 
become  Christians  there  might  be  found  men  of  wealth  and  of 
high  stations  in  the  government,  as  also  rich  and  noble 
women ;  §  that  the  teacher  of  a  Christian  church  might  now, 
indeed,  obtain  honour  and  respect,  and  yet  that  the  contempt 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  others  exceeded  the  respect 
which  he  enjoyed  from  his  brethren  in  the  faith.  ||  He  says, 
moreover,  that  these  absurd  accusations  against  the  Christians 
were  still  believed  by  many,  who  carried  their  prejudices  so 
far  as  even  to  avoid  speaking  with  them-T  By  the  divine  will 
the  persecutions  against  the  Christians  had  long  since  ceased ; 
but  he  adds,  with  a  glance  to  the  future,  that  this  time  of 

f  "liifi  Tt  *a)  sfufffi^Mv  WiSt^Mxiv.     L.  yil.  C.  26. 

^  TtnvTtjf  ^Xilcus  Xylwrt  x«)  xotriv^vav  vipH^a.     L.  C. 

§  Tins  T*>y  iv  aJ^fAOfif  xai  Xvvam  r»  afivd  xtu  ivyivn*     L.  Ill*  C.  9. 

II   Kjc<  wit  Bi  frXi/vy  ivrU  n   9'et^ei  rUs  X»iir»Ts  aS«^ia  r^S  9'a^a,  toTs   hfJUoiiiZflif 

90fiu^»ftifns  ii^m  ««<  0^  5r«0'<v  (an  allusion  to  the  parties  existing  among 
the  Christians).    L.  c. 

f  L.  VI.  c  28.    Origen  says  that  Jews  had  spread  abroad  those  reports 
about  the  murder  of  children,  &c.,  against  the  Christians. 

VOL.  I.  ISl 
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tranquillity  was  likely  soon  to  come  to  an  end,  since  the 
calumniators  of  Christianity  have  once  more  started  the 
opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  many  disturbances  (in  the  latter 
part  of  this  emperor's -reign)  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great 
multitude  of  the  Christians,  who  had  so  increased  their  num- 
bers because  they  were  no  longer  persecuted.*  He  foresaw 
then  the  possibility  of  a  revival  of  the  troubles,  that  the  perse- 
cutions had  not  yet  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  (^linion 
which  saw  in  the  decline  of  the  state  religion  and  the  unceasing 
progress  of  Christianity  the  source  of  fresh  calamities  to  the 
empire  would  sooner  or  later  bring  on  another  persecution. 
*'  If  God,"  says  he,  "  grants  liberty  to  the  tempter,  and  gives 
him  the  power  to  persecute  us,  we  shall  be  persecuted.  But 
if  it  is  God's  will  that  we  should  not  be  exposed  to  these  suf- 
ferings, we  shall,  in  some  wonderful  way,  enjoy  tranquillity, 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  world  that  hates  us ;  and  we  trust  in 
him  who  has  said.  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world.  And,  ii^  truth,  he  has  overcome  the  world.  In  so  &r, 
then,  as  it  is  the  will  of  Him  who  has  overcome  the  world, 
that  we  should  overcome  it,  and  as  he  has  received  from 
the  Father  power  to  overcome  the  world,  we  are  confident  in 
his  victory, '\  But  if  it  is  his  pleasure  that  we  should  again 
strive  and  battle  for  the  faith,  then  let  the  enemy  come,  and 
we  will  say  to  him,  *  We  can  do  all  things  through  him  that 
strengthens  us,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' "  Although  Origen 
was  too  sensible  and  sagacious  to  place  great  confidence  in  the 
tranquillity  which  the  church  then  enjoyed,  and  rather  saw 
that  new  struggles  were  yet  to  be  undergone,  still  he  was 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  day  was  coming  when  Christianity, 
by  virtue  of  its  intrinsic,  divine  power,  was  to  come  forth  vic- 
torious out  of  them  all,  and  gain  the  dominion  over  the  whole 
world.  Celsus  had  said,  that  if  all  were  to  behave  like  the 
Christians  the  emperor  would  be  left  without  an  army,  the 
Roman  empire  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  wildest  barbarians,  and 

*  Kai  ilxls  ^avffur^cLi  re  a>s  v^c;  t0v  /3/«y  rturov  vets  9i9rtv»wn  iyytwifjtrtn 
a^ss;,  IfTfty  vrdXtv  •!  vreevrt  t^aVm  ^M^Xkorrtf  riv  Xiyoty  riiv  aJrietv  t9i*  !«*)  r«Mtf- 
ro  vvv  ffToiiruii  fv  «'Xi(St<  taIv  vrttmvovTw  wfju^t^tv  dveu,     L.  III.  C.  1 5. 

t  1  render  the  passage  (I.  VIII.  c.  70),  according  to  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  necessary  correction  of  the  text :  ±to^i^  us  o^ey  vixweu  (instead 

of  $)  h(Aeis  (this  I  insert)  ahrov  v  fiovkirui,  k»^v  aTo  rov  vrar^os  vi  9i««y  ro» 
Mao'AcoVf  ^(tf^tVfUit  (^  I  omit)  rn  \xuyw  u»ij. 
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eansequently  all  civilization  become  extinct.  To  this  Oiigen 
replied — '^  If,  as  Celsus  says,  all  did  as  I  do,  then  the  barba- 
nans  also  would  receive  the  divine  word,  and  become  the 
most  moral  and  g^itle  of  men.  All  other  religions  would 
cease  £rom  the  earth,  and  Christi|Lnity  alone  be  supreme, 
which  xTideed  is  destined  one  day  to  have  the  supremacy^  since 
the  divine  truth  is  continucdly  bringing  more  souls  under  its 
suHJty^*  *  The  conviction  which  Qngen  here  expresses — that 
Christianity,  by  its  own  intrinsic  power,  would,  in  addition  to 
its  other  conquests,  subdue  all  the  rudeness  of  the  savage 
stock  of  human  nature,  and  bestow  all  true  enlightenment  on 
the  barbarians — ^was  nothing  new,  but  had  been  given  from  the 
first  with  the  Christian  consciousness  itself.  The  Apostle  Paul 
describes  Christianity  as  a  power  adapted  as  well  to  Scythians 
as  to  Greeks,  and  destined  to  impart  the  same  divine  life  to  both 
these  nationad  stocks,  uniting  them  together  in  one  divine  family; 
and  Justin  Martyr  assures  us  that  no  barbarian  or  nomadic  race 
was  to  be  found  in  which  prayers  were  not  offered  to  God  in 
the  name  of  the  Crucified.f  But  the  feature  which,  in  Origen's 
assertion,  is  really  new — that  which  evinces  the  change  which, 
during  the  course  of  this  century,  the  progress  of  history 
had  worked  in  the  mode  of  thinking  among  Christians,  and  in 
their  anticipations  of  the  future  development  of  God's  king- 
dom— 'Was  Origen's  confident  avowal  of  an  expectation  that 
Christianity,  worhing  outwards  from  within^  would  overcome 
and  suppress  every  other  religion,  and  gain  the  dominion  of 
the  world.  Such  an  anticipation  was  foreign  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  earlier  teachers  of  the  church.  They  could  not  tlunk 
otherwise  of  the  pagan  state  than  as  a  power  incessantly  hos- 
tile to  Cliristianity,  and  only  expected  the  triumph  of  the 
church  as  the  result  of  a  supernatural  interposition,  at  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.} 


(Mm 
VIII.  c.  68. 


t  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  f.  345,  ed.  Colon:  Ouii  h  ya^  oXus  i^ri  ri  yi*6s 

««5^a«mv«j«.   tttrt   Ra^Reta^tM.  Ci^i   (^^•rn^^ii.   ijirc    aca'^ai^  mMitnut^tm  MitAttua.o'd  iraturtitiu»»ttim^ 


xmi  irMfiTfi  riff  Samv  ymrrmu 

X  This  is  expressed  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  theDiaLc.Tr^^^^tk'^i^ 
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The  prediction  of  the  sagacious  Orig«i,  with  regard  to  im*' 
pending  persecutions,  was  soon  verified.  Indeed,  at  the  yftf 
time  he  was  inditing  these  words  at  Csesarea  in  PaJestine,  they 
were  already  being  verified  in  another  district  of  the  empire* 
When  the  devoted  adherents  of  the  old  national  rel^km 
observed  the  encroachments  which,  threatening  the  destruction 
of  all  that  they  held  most  dear,  had  been  everywhere  made  by 
Christianity  during  the  long  period  of  undisturbed  tranquillity, 
their  &naticism  was  naturally  excited  to  greater  violoMe. 
And  accordingly,  even  before  tiie  change  in  the  government,  an 
individual  nmde  his  appearance  in  Alexandria,  who  imagined 
that  he  had  been  called  by  an  express  revelation*  to  arouse 
the  people  to  defend  their  ancient  sanctuaries  i^ainst  the 
enemies  of  the  gods ;  and  by  this  means  he  kindled  against  the 
Christians  the  fiiry  of  the  excitable  populace  of  that  city,  from 
whom  they  had  already  suffered  much. 

It  had  often  happened  before  now  that  a  government 
favourable  to  the  Christians  was  succeeded  by  one  which 
,  oppressed  them.  The  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  for  example, 
^  had  been  followed  by  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius — and  of 
Mopcuj  Aurelius  by  that  of  Maximinus  the  Thracian.  So  it 
proved  once  more,  when,  in  249,  Decius  Trajanus,  after 
conquering  Philip  the  Arabian,  placed  himself  on  the  throne 
of  the  Caesars.  An  emperor,  zealously  devoted  to  the  pagan 
religion,  upon  succeeding  to  a  government  which  had  been 
lenient  towards  the  Christians,  would  naturally  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  enforce  again  the  ancient  laws,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance,  and  to  carry  them  more  rigor- 
ously into  execution  against  the  religion  which,  through  the 
indulgence  of  the  previous  reign,  had  become  widely  difiused. 
In  many  parts  of  the  empire  the  Christians  had  now  been  un-* 
disturbed  for  at  least  thirty  years;  in  several  districts  for 
a  still  longer  time.  A  persecution,  following  so  long  a  period 
of  tranquillity,  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  sifting  process  for  the 
churches,  when  so  many  had  forgotten  the  conflict  with  the 

"where  he  says  of  the  apx^yrtgy — 07  ov  ^aiffwrxt  ^etmrovrrts  ttu)  ^mtufvtt 
Toh;  ra  ovofAot  rou  X^trrou  ofAoXoXavvreiSf  tats  'JtaXn  7c^$  «««  tULVtOJ^ 
Wavraf. 

*  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  a  letter  to  Fabius,  bishop  Qi 
Antioch,  cited  in  Eusebius  (I.  VI.  c.  41),  calls  him,  *0  »a»Z9  «^  WXii 
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"WOfld  to  which  as  Christians  they  were  called,  and  the  virtues 
which  th^  should  maintain  in  this  conflict.  It  was  in  this 
light,  of  a  sifting  and  cleansing  of  the  churches,  which  under 
the  long  enjoyment  of  peace  had  become  worldly  and  slothful, 
tiiat  this  new  persecution  was  regarded  by  Cyprian,  the  bishop  of 
Carthage.  It  was  thus,  therefore,  that  he  expressed  himself  to 
the  Christians  under  his  spiritual  guidance,  soon  after  the  first 
storm  of  the  persecution  was  over.*  "If,"  said  he,  "the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  understood,  the  remedy  of  the  unsound- 
ness is  already  found.  The  Lord  would  prove  his  people; 
and  because  the  divinely  prescribed  rule  of  life  had  been 
disturbed  in  the  long  interval  of  tranquillity,  a  divine  judg- 
ment was  sent  to  revive  our  fallen,  and,  I  might  almost  say, 
slumbering  faith.  Our  sins  deserve  more ;  but  our  gracious 
Lord  has  so  ordered  it,  that  all  which  has  occurred  should 
appear  rather  like  a  trial  than  a  persecution.  Forgetting 
what  believers  did  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  what  they 
should  always  be  doing,  Christians  have  laboured,  vdth  insatiable 
desire,  to  increase  Sieir  earthly  possessions.  Many  of  tho 
bishops,  who,  by  precept  and  example,  should  have  guided 
others,  have  neglected  their  divine  calling  to  engage  in  worldly 
concerns."  Such  being  the  state  of  things  in  many  of  the 
churches,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  a  persecution,  which 
was  now  an  unusual  occurrence,  and  which  in  the  present  case 
became  after  the  first  outbreak  extremely  violent,  must  have 
produced  a  powerful  impression. 

It  was  certainly  the  design  of  the  emperor  entirely  to  sup- 
press Christianity,  In  the  year  250  he  ordered  rigorous 
search  to  be  made  for  all  persons  suspected  of  non-compliance 
with  the  national  worship,  and  the  Christians  were  to  be 
^required  to  conform  to  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Eoman 
state.  In  case  they  refused,  threats,  and  then,  if  necessar}', 
the  torture,  were  to  be  employed  to  compel  submission.  If 
they  remained  firm,  it  was  resolved  to  inflict,  particularly  on 
the  bishops,  whom  the  emperor  hated  most  bitterly,  the 
punishment  of  death.  There  was  a  disposition,  however, 
to  try  first  the  effect  of  commands,  threats,  persuasions,  and 
the  milder  penalties.  By  d^rees  recourse  was  had  to  more 
violent  measures ;  and  gradually  the  persecution  extende<l 
into  the  provinces  from  the  capital  of  the  empire — where  the 

*  In  his  Sermo  de  lapsis 
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presence  of  an  emperor  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  ChrisliaDS 
called  forth  the  severest  proceedings.  Wherever  the  im^ 
perial  edict  was  carried  into  execution,  the  first  step  W9|p 
publicly  to  appoint  a  day  for  all  the  Christians  of  a  place  prih 
senting  themselves  before  the  magistrate,  renouncing  tlieii 
religion,  and  offering  at  the  altar.  Those  who  before  the  expi- 
ration of  this  interval  fled  their  country,  had  their  goods  con- 
fiscated, and  were  themselves  forbidden  to  return  under  penalty 
of  death.  But  if,  unwilling  to  make  so  immediate  a  sacrifice 
of  the  earthly  goods  for  the  heavenly  treasure,  they  waited  in 
the  expectation  that  some  expedient  might  perhaps  yet  be 
found  whereby  both  could  be  retained,  then,  unless  they  had 
voluntarily  presented  themselves  by  the  day  appointed,  they 
were  brought  up  for  examination  before  the  magistrate,  assisted 
by  five  of  the  principal  citizens.*  After  repeated  application 
of  the  torture,  those  wto  remained  firm  were  cast  into  prison, 
where  recourse  was  also  had  to  the  torments  of  hunger  and 
thirst  to  overcome  their  resolution.  The  extreme  penalty 
of  death  does  not  appear  to  have  been  firequently  resorted  to. 
Many  magistrates,  whose  avarice  exceeded  their  zeal  for  the 
laws,  or  who  were  really  desirous  of  sparing  the  Christians, 
gladly  let  them  off^  even  without  sacrificing,  provided  they 
bought  a  certificate,  or  libel,  as  it  was  called,  attesting  that  . 
they  had  satisfactorily  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
edict. "f  Some  Christians  pursued  a  bolder  course,  and,  instead 
of  providing  such  certificates,  maintained,  without  appearing 
before  the  authorities,  that  their  names  were  entered  tm  the 
magistrate's  protocol  among  those  by  wohm  the  edipt  had 
been  obeyed  (acta  facientes)4  Many  erred  through  ignorance ;  . 
supposing  themselves  guilty  of  no  violation  of  religious  con- 
stancy, if,  without  either  sacrificing  or  burning  incense  m 
violation  of  their  professed  fidth,  they  only  allowed  others  tw 
report  that  they  had  done  so.  But  this  proceeding  the  church 
always  condemned  as  a  tacit  abjuration.l 

*  Cyprian,  ep.  40.  Quinqne  primores  illi,  qui  edicto  nnper  magistral 
tibus  fheraut  copulati,  ut  fidem  nostraxn  submerent.  The  expressiiA 
edicto  renders  it  not  probable,  to  say  &e  least,  that  this  regolalioii  irss 
confined  to  Carthage  alone. 

t  Those  who  procured  such  a  certificate  were  styled  libellatici, 

X  Cyprian,  ep.  31.  Qui  acta  fecissent,  licet  praesentes,  com.  fierent^ 
non  affuissent — ut  sic  scriberetur  mandando. 

§  The  12oman  clergy,  in  their  letter  to  Cyprian,  say,  Non  est  immimis 
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The  effect  produced  by  this  sanguinary  edict  amon^  the 
Chnstiaos  in  kige  cities,  such  as  Alexandria  and  Carthage^, 
imj  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  the 
j^nner  place.*  ^*  AU,^  says  he,  ^^  were  thrown  into  constei^ 
tibtioa  by  tbe terrible  decree;  and  of  the  more  distinguished 
■€kizcna,f  many  immediately  presented  themselves  of  their  own 
accord:  some,  private  individuals,  impelled  by  their  fears-; 
others  as  holding  some  public  office,  and  being  forced  to 
do  so  by  their  employment ;  j:  while  others  again  were  urged 
forward  by  their  relations  and  friends.  As  the  name  of  each 
was  called,  they  i^pproached  the  unholy  offering ;  some  pale 
and  trembling,  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  sacrificed  instead  of 
to  saerificey  so  that  the  populace,  who  thronged  around,  jeered 
them ;  and  it  was  plain  to  all  that  they  were  equally  afiraiid  to 
sacrifice  or  to  die.  Others  advanced  with  more  alacrity, 
carrying  thieir  boldness  so  &r  as  to  avow  they  never  had  been 
Christians.  In  all  of  these  was  verified  the  saying  of  our 
Lord,  ^  How  hardly  can  a  rich  man  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven !'  As  to  the  rest,  some  followed  the  examples  set  then! 
by  their  more  distinguished  brethren ;  others  betook  them- 
selves to  flight ;  others  were  arrested.  Of  the  last,  a  part 
held  out,  indeed,  till  the  manacles  were  fastened  on,  and  some 
even  suffered  themselves  to  be  imprisoned  for  several  days; 
but  all  abjured  before  they  were  summoned  to  appear  at  the 
tribunal.  Others  bore  the  tortures  to  a  certain  point,  but 
finaily  gave  in.  Yet  there  were  firm  and  ever  blessed  pillars 
ot  the  Lord,  who  through  Him  were  made  strong,  enduring 
with  a^power  and  stead&stness  worthy  of,  and  corresponding 
to,  the.  strength  of  their  fidth,  and  became  wonderful  witnesses 

a  8oelere>  qm  at  fieret  imperayit^  nee  est  alienns  a  crimine,  cujus  con- 
sensa  Hoet  non  a  se  admissmn  crimen  tamen  pnblice  legitur. 

*  Enseb.  1.  VLc.  41. 

t  0«  m^i^vin^^  the  j^raoDflB  insignes,  onnrhom  the  attention  of  the 
pagans  was  always  nrst  directed,  and  who,  above  all  others,  were  exposed 
to  danger. 

{  Among  the  personse  insignes,  a^  distinction  was  made  between  the 
ilmrt»99rtt,  who  appeared  voluntarily  before  the  civil  authorities  and 
complied  with  the  edict,  and  the  ImM^nvnvu,  •?  M  rmt  ir^a^ut*  tfycvrcf 
who  were  obliged  by  their  official  daties  to  appear  in  the  places  of  public 
resort,  and  were  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  deciding  imme<uately 
whether  diev  would  ohej  the  edict,  or  render  themselves  liable  to  ^e 
penalty  by  their  disobedience  publicly  expressed. 
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of  his  kingdom."  Among  these  Dionysius  menticHis  a  boy, 
fifteen  years  of  age,  Dioscurus  by  name,  who,  by  his  upt 
replies  and  constancy  under  torture,  forced  the  admiration  of 
the  governor  himself,  who  finally  dismissed  him,  declaring 
that,  on  account  of  his  youth,  he  was  willing  to  allow  him 
time  for  reflection. 

If  the  number  both  of  the  wavering,  or  of  those  who  sue* 
cumbed  in  the  struggle,  was  great,  yet  were  there  also  many 
glorious  examples  of  the  power  of  faith,  and  of  Christiaa  de- 
Yotedness.  Such  at  Carthage  was  one  Numidicus,  who,  for 
his  exemplary  conduct  in  the  persecution,  was  made  a  presbyter 
by  Cyprian.  This  man,  after  having  inspired  many  with 
courage  to  suffer  martyrdom,  and  having  seen  his  own  wife 
perish  at  the  'stake,  had  himself  been  left  for  dead,  half  burned 
and  covered  by  a  heap  of  stones.  His  daughter  went  to 
search  for  the  body  of  her  &,ther,  in  order  to  buiy  it.  Great 
was  her  joy  at  finding  it  still  giving  signs  of  life,  and  by  her 
filial  assiduities  she  finally  succeed^  in  completely  r^storii^ 
him  to  health.  Another,  a  woman,  had  been  brought  to  the 
altar  by  her  husband,  where  she  was  forced. to  oflfer.  But  she 
exclaimed  to  the  person  who  held  her  hand,  "  I  did  it  not, — ^it 
was  you  that  did  it ;"  and  she  was  thereupon  condemned  to 
exile.*  In  the  dungeon  at  Carthage  we  find  confessors  of 
Christ,  whom  their  persecutors  had  endeavoured,  for  eight 
days,  by  heat,  hunger,  and  thirst,  to  force  to  recant,  and  who 
looked  death  by  starvation  in  the  face  immoved.|  Certain  con-^ 
fessors  at  Rome,  who  had  already  been  confined  for  a  year, 
wrote  to  the  bishop  Cyprian  in  the  following  terms :  J  "  What 
more  glorious  and  blessed  lot  can,  by  God's  grace,  fall  to 
man,  than,  amidst  tortures  and  the  fear  of  death  itself,  to 
confess  God  the  Lord ;  with  lacerated  bodies,  and  a  spirit 
Qeparting,  but  yet  free,  to  confess  Christ  the  Son  of  God ;  to 
become  fellow-sufferers  with  Christ  in  the  name  of  Christ? 
If  we  have  not  yet  shed  our  blood,  we  are  ready  to  shed  it. 
Pray  then,  beloved  Cyprian,  that  the  Lord  would  daily  con- 
firm and  strengthen  each  one  of  us,  more  and  more,  with  the 
power  of  his  might,  and  that. he,  as  the  best  of  captains,  may 
at  length  conduct  to  the  battle  which  is  before  us  his  soldiers, 
whom  he   has  trained  and  proved  in  the  dangerous  camp, 

♦  Cyprian,  ep.  18. 
f  £p.  21.    Luciani  ap.  Cyprian.  J  Ep.  26. 
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armed  with  those  divine  weapons  which  never  can  be  con- 
quered."* 

The  hatred  of  thfe  emperor  directed  itself  particularly 
against  the  bishops,  and  perhaps  the  punishment  of  death  was 
expressly  intended  for  them  alone.  At  the  very  outbreak  of 
the  persecution,  the  Koman  bishop  Fabianus  suffered  martyr* 
dom.  Several  of  the  bishops  withdrew  from  their  commu- 
nities till  the  first  tempest  of  the  persecution  should  be  over. 
This  course  might  seem  an  act  of  weakness,  if  they  had  been 
impelled  to  it  by  a  fear  of  death  which  threatened  them  in  the 
first  instance.  But  they  were  probably  actuated  by  loftier 
motives.  As  their  presence  served  only  to  exasperate  the 
pagans,  they  perhaps  might  look  upon  it  as  a  duty  to  con- 
tribute, by  their  temporary  absence,  to  the  peace  of  their 

.flocks,  and  moreover,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  steadfastness 
in  the  faith  and  the  diligent  discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties, 
to  preserve  their  own  lives  and  ministrations  for  the  future 
benefit  of  their  commimities  and  of  the  church.  But  such  a 
step  was  naturally  open  to  different  interpretations,  and  the 
bishops,  especially,  those  of  the  large  capital  towns,  on  whom 
all  eyes 'were  turned,  became  thereby  obnoxious  to  much 
obloquy.  Even  Cyprian  did  not  escape  censure,  when^ 
at  the  cry  of  the  ftirious  pagans  demanding  his  execution,  he 
withdrew  for  a  period  into  a  place  of  concealment,  f  His 
later  conduct,  at  least,  shows  that  he  could  triumph  over 

^the  fear  of  death,  and  the  frankness  and  peace  of  conscience 
with  which,  he  explains  his  conduct,  in  a  letter  to  the  Eoman 
church,  are  sufficient  to  exonerate  him  from  all  blame.f  ^'  At 
the  first  b^inning  of  the  troubles,"  he  writes,  "when  with 
fiirious  outcries  the  people  had  repeatedly  demanded  my  death, 
I  withdrew  for  a  time,  not  so  much  out  of  regard  for  my  own 
safety,  as  for  the  public  peace  of  the  brethren,  that  the  tumult 
m^ht  not  be  increased  by  my  presence,  which  was  so  offensive 
to  the  heathen."  This  conduct  was  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  in  similar  cases  he  recommended  others  to  act.§ 
**  On  this  account  our  Lord,"  he  says, "  commanded  us,  in  times 

•  Ephes.  6, 11. 

f  The  Boman  clergy,  in  their  letter  to  the  Clerus  at  Carthage,  ex- 
press themselves  with  some  doubt  on  the  matter :  **  They  had  learned 
Cypriannm  secessisse  certa  ex  caosa,  quod  utique  recte  fecerit,  propterea 
qu<xl  sit  persona  insignis."    £p.  2. 

X  Ep.  14.  §  De  lai^U« 
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of  persecution,  to  give  way  and  fly ;  he  prescribed  this  rule,  and 
followed  it  himself.  For  as  the  martyr's  crown  comes  fix)m 
the  grace  of  Grod,  and  cannot  be  gained  if  the  appointed  hoar 
has  not  arrived,  he  who  withdraws  £ot  a  season,  while  he  still 
remains  true  to  Christ,  denies  not  the  fidth,  /but  abides  his 
time."  There  was,  unquestionably,  a  differ^ice  between 
the  case  of  Christians  generally,  and  of  one  who  had  the 
pastoral  office  and  duties  to  discharge  towards  souls  which 
were  committed  to  his  care.  But  Cyprian  n^lected  none  of 
these  obligations.  He  could  truly  say  that,  although  absent 
in  the  body,  yet  in  spirit  he  was  constantly  present  with  Ids 
flock,  and  by  counsel  and  act  endeavoured  to  guide  them 
acconling  to  the  precepts  of  his  Lord.*  From  his  retire- 
ment he  maintained  a  constant  correspondence  with  his  people 
by  means  of  certain  ecclesiastics.  The  letters  which  he  thus 
sent  show  how  truly  he  could  say  this  of  himself;  how  vigi-' 
lantly  he  laboured  to  maintain  the  discipline  and  order  of  Ins 
church,  and  in  every  way  to  provide  both  for  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  who  were  hindered  by  the  persecution  from  pursuing 
their  ordinary  employments,  and  for  the  relief  of  such  as  were 
in  prison.  The  same  principles  of  Christian  prudence  which 
moved  hin\  to  avoid  a  momentary  danger  were  also  maintained 
m  Ills  exhortations  to  his  flock,  in  which,  while  he  exhorted  them 
to  Christian  courage  and  constancy,  he  warned  them  against 
all  fanatical  extravagance.  "  I  beg  of  you,"  he  writes  to  his 
clergj^jf  "  to  be  slack  neither  in  prudence  nor  care  for  the 
preservation  of  quiet ;  and  if,  through  love,  our  brethren  are 
anxious  to  visit  those  worthy  confessors  whom  divine  grace 
has  already  honoured  by  a  glorious  beginning,  let  it  at  all 
events  be  done  circumspectly,  and  not  in  crowds,  lest  the  sus- 
picion of  the  heathen  should  be  excited,  and  so  all  access  to  them 
should  be  prohibited,  and,  in  our  eagerness  for  too  much,  we 
should  lose  the  whole.  Be  careful,  then,  for  the  greater  safety, 
to  manage  this  matter  with  due  moderation.  In  administering 
the  communion  to  the  prisoners  in  their  dungeon,  let  the  pres- 
byters, as  well  as  the  deacons  who  assist,  do  so  in  rotation ; 
for,  by  such  a  change  of  persons  and  of  visitors,  we  shall  best 
avoid  exciting  the  jealousy  of  our  oppressors.  Indeed,,  we 
must  in  all  things,  as  becomes  the  servants  of  God,  meekly 
humbly  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  times,  and  labour 
*  Ep.  14.  t  Ep.  4. 
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to  preserve  peace  and  the  welfiire  of  our  people."  He  ad- 
vised his  church  to  regard  this  persecution  as  a  call  to  prayer. « 
"  Let  each  of  us,"  he  says,  "  pray  to  God,  not  for  himself 
only,  but  for  all  the  brethren,  according  to  the  form  which 
our  Lord  has  given  us,  where  we  are  taught  to  pray  not  as 
individuals  for  ourselves  alone,  but,  as  a  common  brotherhood, 
for  all.  When  the  Lord  shall  see  us  humble  and  peaceable, 
united  among  ourselves,  and  made  better  by  our  present 
sufferings,  he  will  deliver  us  from  the  persecutions  of  our 
enemies." 

From  a  comparison  of  the  letters  of  Cyprian,  written  at 
this  date,  with  that  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  it  would 
appear  that  the  persecution  became  gradually  more  severe. 
This  increased  severity,  however,  may  be  accoimted  for  with- 
out supposing  that  any  new  edict  was  issued  by  the  emperor 
Decius.  As  so  many  had  filtered  on  the  first  menace,  it 
was  hoped  that  Christianity  might  easily  be  crushed  without 
resorting  to  extremities,  if  only  the  bishops  could  be  removed, 
who  constantly  kept  up  their  zeal  for  the  faith.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  matter  in  the  several  provinces  had  at  first 
been  intrusted  to  the  city  and  local  magistrates,  as  being, 
from  their  acquaintance  with  the  individual'  citizens,  best 
qualified  to  deal  with  them,  and  to  determine  the  fittest 
means  to  operate  most  effectually  upon  each  one,  according  to 
his  particular  character  and  his  particular  connections.  The 
severest  penalties  inflicted  at  first  were  imprisonment  and  exile. 
When,  however,  the  hopes  which  the  first  success  had  excited 
were  disappointed,  the  proconsuls  took  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  and  more  violent  proceedings  were  impiediately 
adopted  against  those  whose  constancy  had  been  the  cause  of 
this  disappointment,  in  order  to  force  them  to  yield  at  least 
like  the  rest.  Hunger  and  thirst,  the  most  refined  and  cruel 
methods  of  torture,  in  some  cases  the  punishment  of  death,  were 
now  employed,  and  inflicted  even  upon  many  who  were  not 
connected  with  tiie  sacred  office.  But  it  was  natural  that 
men  would  grow  tired  of  their  fliry  in  course  of  time,  and 
their  excited  passions  would  cool  s^ain.  The  change,  more- 
over, which  took  place  in  the  provincial  governments,  when, 
in  the  be^nning  of  the  year  251,  the  old  proconsuls  and  pre- 
ddents  laid  down  their  oflice,  might,  for  a  time,  have  been 

♦  Ep.  7. 
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favourable  for  the  Cliristiaiis.  Finally,  the  attentioo  of  Deciiis 
himself  was  withdrawn  from  persecuting  the  Christiaiis  by 
political  events  of  greater  importance— the  inBonectioD  in 
Macedonia,  and  the  Gothic  war.  And  it  was  in  the  latter 
war,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  that  he  lost  his  life.  The 
calm  in  consequence  of  this  event  which  the  Christians  en- 
joyed continued  under  the  reign  of  Gallus  and  Yolusianus, 
during  a  part  of  the  following  year  252.  But  a  destnicti?e 
pestilence,  which,  having  broke  out  in  the  preceding  re^ 
was  now  gradually  spr^ing  its  ravages  through  the  whole 
Homan  empire,  while  drought  and  nunine  were  afflicting  . 
several  of  the  provinces,  excited  as  usual  the  fury  of  the 
populace  against  the  Christians.*  An  imperial  edict  was  {mt 
forth  enjoining  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  emperors  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  in  order  to  obtain  deliverance  from  so 
grievous  a  national  calamity.f  The  public  attention  was 
again  arrested  by  the  numbers  who  withdrew  firom  these 
solemnities  because  they  were  Christians.  Hence  arose  new 
persecutions  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  number  of  sacrifices, 
and  of  sustaining  the  old  religion,  which  was  everywhere 
declining. 

On  the  approach  of  these  new  trials  Cyprian  wrote  a  letter 
of  encouragement  to  the  African  church  j)f  the  Thibaritans,! 
in  which  he  thus  addresses  them : — ^'  Let  no  one,  my  deare^ 
brethren,  when  he  observes  how  our  congregations  are  scattered 
by  the  fear  of  persecution,  be  disturbed  because  he  no  longer 
sees  the  brethren  together,  nor  hears  the  bishops  preach.  We, 
who  may  not  shed  the  blood  of  others,  but  must  rather  be 
ready  to  pour  out  our  own,  cannot  at  such  a  time  meet  together. 
Wherever  it  happens  in  these  days  that  a  brother  is,  by  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  separated  awhile  from  the  church  in 
body,  not  in  spirit,  let  him  not  be  deterred  by  the  fearful  cir- 
cumstances of  such  a  flight,  nor  appalled  at  the  solitude  of  the 
desert,  which  he  may  be  obliged  to  make  his  refuge.  He  is 
not  alone  who  has  Christ  for  a  companion  in  his  flight ;  he  is 
not  alone  who,  preserving  the  temple  of  God  inviolate,  is  not 
without  God,  wherever  he  may  be.     And  if  robber  or  wild 

*  See  Cyprian's  Apology  for  the  Christians  agunst  the  charges  of 
Demetrianus. 

t  Cypriani  ep.  55  ad  Cornel.  Saerificia,  qua;  edicto  proposito  cde- 
^/:3iv/)opuius  jubebatur.  t  ^«  ^6* 
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beast  attack  the  fugitive  in  the  desert  or  on  the  mountains ; 
if  hungper,  thirst,  or  cold  destroy  him ;  or  if,  while  his  flight 
leads  him  over  the  sea,  the  storm  and  waves  overwhelm  him, 
still  Christ  is  present  to  witness  the  conduct  of  his  soldier 
whereyer  he  fights." 

The  bishops  of  the  metropolis,  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
emperor,  became  naturally  the  first  mark  of  persecution.  For 
how  could  men  expect  to  put  down  the  Christians  in  the  pro- 
vinces, if  their  bishops  were  tolerated  in  Rome  ?  Cornelius, 
who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  entered  on  his  office  while 
Decius  was  yet  emperor,  was  first  banished,  then  condemned 
to  death.  Lucius,  who  had  the  Christian  courage  to  succeed 
him  in  the  office  during  these  perilous  times,  became  soon 
afterwards  his  successor  also  in  exile  and  martyrdom. 

Yet  the  wars  and  insurrections  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  Gallus  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  with  vigour  any 
general  persecution  in  the  provinces ;  and  these  events,  which 
tenmnated,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  253,  with  his  assassi- 
nation, at  length  restored  tranquillity  and  peace  to  the  Christ- 
ians throughout  the  empire. 

The  emperor  Valerian,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  treated 
the  Christians  with  unusual  clemency ;  indeed,  he  is  said  to 
have  had  many  of  them  about  his  person  and  in  his  palace.* 
JBat  if,  without  intending  in  the  least  to  allow  the  old  state 
veligion  to  perish,  he  gave  himself  at  first  no  concern  about 
the  affidrs  of  religion,  and  let  things  take  their  course,  yet 
the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Clmstians,  whose  influence 
reached  even  his  court,  may  have  been  used  as  an  argument 
to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  stricter  measures.  At 
first,  when,  in  267,  he  sufiered  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  a 
change  of  measures  towards  the  Christians,  it  was  manifestly 
loB  object  to  check  the  advance  of  Christianity  without  blood- 
shed. The  churches  were  only  to  be  deprived  of  their  teachers 
and  pastors,  and  particularly  of  their  bishops.  The  assembling 
also  of  the  congregations  was  prohibited.  In  this  way  the 
trial  was  made,  whether  the  end  could  be  accomplished  without 
the  efiusion  of  blood. 

The  forms  of  procedure,  in  the  first  persecution  under  this 
emperor,  may  be  clearly  ascertained  from  the  protocols  or 

^  See  the  letter  of  Dionysius  of  Alexaodria,  in  Eusebius,  1.  VII.  c.  10, 
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minutes  of  the  examinations  of  the  bishops  Cyprian  and 
Diouysius.  The  proconsul  Patemus,  having  sommoiied  Cy- 
prian before  his  tribunal,  addressed  hhn  thus :  "  The  empenm 
Valerianus  and  Gallienus  have  sent  me  a  rescript,  in  whidi 
they  command  that  all  those  who  do  not  observe  the  RonuDi 
religion  shall  immediately  adopt  the  Roman  ceremonies.  I  ask, 
therefore,  what  are  you  ?  what  do  you  answer  ?**  CyprkuLr- 
^^  1  am  a  Christian  and  a  bishop.  I  know  of  no  other  god 
than  the  true  and  only  God,  who  created  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  therein.  This  Grod  we  Christians 
serve ;  to  him  we  pray,  day  and  night,  for  ourselves,  for  all 
men,  and  for  the  wel&re  of  the  emperors  themselves."  The 
proconsul, — "  Do  you  persist,  then,  in  this  resolution?"  Cj^ 
prian, — ^^  A  good  resolution,  grounded  on  the  knowledge  df 
God,  cannot  be  changed."  Upon  this,  the  proconsul,  in 
obedience  to  the  imperial  edict,  sentenced  him  to  banishment 
At  the  same  time  he  explained  to  Cyprian  that  the  rescript 
applied  not  only  to  the  bishops,  but  also  to  the  priests,  and  pro- 
ceeded thiLs  :  "  I  desire,  therefore,  to  know  of  you  who  are  the 
priests  that  reside  in  this  city."  Cyprian. — "Your  laws 
justly  forbid  the  laying  of  informations ;  I  therefore  cannot 
tell  you  who  they  are  ;  but  in  the  places  where  they  preside 
you  will  be  able  to  find  them."  Proconsul. — "  We  are  con- 
cerned at  present  only  with  this  place.  To-day  our  investiga- 
tion is  limited  to  the  present  place."  Cyprian.-— *^^  As  our 
doctrine  forbids  a  man  to  give  himself  up,  and  as  it  is  likewise 
contrary  to  your  own  rules,  they  cannot  give  themselves  up ; 
but  if  you  seek  for  them,  you  will  find  them."  The  proconsul 
dismissed  him  with  the  declaration  that  the  assembling  of  the 
Christians  in  any  place  soever,  and  the  visiting  of  Christian 
cemeteries,  (which  more  than  aught  else  served  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Christians,)  were  forbidden  under  pain  of 
death. 

The  design,  at  present,  was  simply  to  separate  the  bishops 
entirely  from  their  churches ;  but  spiritual  ties  are  not  to  be 
sundered  by  any  earthly  power.  We  soon  find  not  only 
bishops  and  clergy,  who,  however,  were  all  along  the  special 
objects  of  persecution,  but  members  also  of  the  laity,  even 
women  and  children,  subjected  to  the  scourge,  and  then  con- 
demned to  imprisonment,  or  to  labour  in  the  mines.  They  had 
probably  been  seized  at  the  cemeteries,  or  in  the  churches, 
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where  they  had  been  forbidden  to  assemble.  Cyprian,  from 
his  place  of  exile  at  Curubis,  was  active  in  providing  far 
their  bodily  and  spiritual  wants,  and  in  proving  his  sympathy 
by  words  and  deeds  of  love.  On  sending  them,  for  their  sup- 
port and  for  the  relief  of  their  sufferings,  a  large  sum  of 
money,  taken  from  his  own  income  and  the  church  chest,  he 
thus  addressed  them :  *  ^^  In  the  mines,  the  body  is  refrei^ed 
not  by  beds  and  pillows^  but  by  the  comforts  and  joys  of 
Christ.  Your  limbs,  wearied  with  labour,  recline  upon  the 
earth ;  but  it  is  no  punishment  to  lie  there  with  Christ.  If 
the  outward  man  is  defiled,  the  inner  man  is  but  the  more 
purified  by  the  spirit  from  above.  Your  bread  is  scanty ;  but 
man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  the  word  of  God.  You 
«re  in  want  of  clothing  to  defend  you  frx)m  the  cold ;  but  he 
who  has  put  on  Christ  has  clothing  and  ornament  enough. 
Even  though,  my  dearest  brethreUj-you  cannot  now  celebrate 
the  communion  of  the  Lord's  supper,  your  feith  need  feel  no 
want.  You  do  celebrate  the  most  glorious  communion  ;  you 
do  bring  God  the  most  costly  oblation,  since  the  holy  scrip- 
tures declare  that  God  will  not  despise  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
spirit.  You  offer  and  present  yourselves  to  God  a  holy 
and  lively  sacrifice."  "Your  example,"  lie. writes  to  the 
clergy,  "  has  been  followed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  church, 
who  have  confessed  with  you  and  been  crowned.  United  to  you 
by  ties  of  the  strongest  love,  they  could  not  be  separated  from 
their  pastors  by  dungeons  and  mines.  Even  young  maidens 
and  boys  are  with  you.  What  power  have  you  now  in  a  vic- 
torious conscience — ^what  triumph  in  your  hearts,  when  you  can 
walk  through  the  mines  with  enslaved  bodies,  but  with  hearts 
conscious  of  mastery ;  when  you  know  that  Christ  is  with  you, 
rejoicing  in  the  patience  of  his  servants,  who,  in  his  footsteps 
and  by  his  ways,  are  entering  into  th^  kingdom  of  eternity  !" 

The  emperor  must  soon  have  learned  that  nothing  could  be 
accomplished  by  such  measures.  The  exiled  bishops,  though 
outwardly  separated  from  their  flocks,  were  still,  as  it  were,  in 
the  midst  of  them.  By  letters,  by  clergy  who  were  passing  to 
and  fro,  they  still  exercised  an  influenoe  over  the  churches,  and 
their  exile  only  made  them  dearer  to  their  people.  Wherever 
they  were  banished,  a  little  church  was  soon  gathered  round 
them ;  so  that,  in  many  coimtries  where  the  seed  of  the  gospel  had 

*  Ep.  77. 
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never  before  been  sown,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  now  first 
set  up  by  exiles,  whose  life  as  well  as  lips  bore  testimony  to 
their  faith.  Thus  Dionysius,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
had  been  banished  to  a  remote  district  of  libya,  could  say  of 
his  exile,  *  "  We  were,  at  first,  persecuted  and  stoned ;  but 
ere  long,  not  a  few  of  the  pagans  forsook  their  idols,  and 
turned  to  Grod.  It  was  by  us  that  the  first  seed  of  the  divine 
word  was  conveyed  to  that  spot ;  and,  as  if  God  had  sent  of 
thither  expressly  for  this  purpose,  he  brought  us  back  again 
as  soon  as  we  had  fulfilled  the  commission." 

Valerian,  therefore,  soon  thought  it  necessary  to  employ 
more  vigorous  and  severe  measures  if  he  would  efiect  a  total 
suppression  of  Christianity.  In  the  following  year  (268) 
appeared  the  edict.  '^  Let  bishops,' presbyters,  and  deacons 
be  immediately  put  to  death  by  the  sword ;  let  senators  and 
knights  be,  first  of  all,  deprived  of  their  rank  and  property, 
and  then,  if  they  still  continue  to  be  Christians,  let  them 
sufier  the  due  punishment  of  death ;  let  wom^i  of  conditioii, 
after  forfeiting  their  property,  be  banished.  Those  Chris- 
tians who  were  in  the  service  of  the  palace," — slaves  and 
freed  men  are,  without  doubt,  chiefly  meant  by  these  words,— 
"  who  had  formerly  made  profession  of  Christianity,  or  should 
now  make  such  profession,  should  be  treated  as  the  emperor's 
property,  and,  being  put  in  chains, j*  distributed  to  labour 
among  the  imperial  estates  or  on  the  public  works."  J     From 

*  Euseb.  1.  VII.  c.  11. 

t  Perhaps,  according  to  one  reading,  branded  also. 

X  The  rescript  of  the  emperor  to  the  senate,  in  the  original,  is  extant 
in  Cyprian,  ep.  82,  ad  Snccessum :  Ut  episcopi  et  presbyter!  et  diaoones 
in  continent!  animadvertautur ;  senatores  vero,  et  egregii  viri  et  (the 
second  et  is  doubtless  surreptitious  —  the  egregii  viri  are  the  eqmtes 
themselves,  as  the  senators  are  the  clarissimi)  equites  Romani,  cUgnitate 
amissa,  etiam  bonis  spolientur,  et  si,  ademptis  facultatibns,  Christianl 
esse  perseveraverint,  capite  quoque  mulctentur ;  matronse  vero,  ademptis 
bonis,  in  exsilium  relegentur;  Cssariani  autem  quiconque  vel  privs 
confessi  fuerapt,  vel  nunc  confess!  fuerint,  confiscentur  et  vincti  in 
Cscsarianas  possessiones  descript!  mittantur.  Instead  of  descripti  (dis- 
tributed), another  text  has  scripti,  or  inscripti — branded.  That  as  early 
as  the  persecution  of  Decian,  Christians  were  branded  on  the  forehead, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  Pontius*  Life  of  Cyprian :  Tot  con- 
fessores  frontium  notatorum  secunda  inscriptione  signatos.  The  prima 
inscriptio,  namely,  the  inscriptio  crucis,  ;^«^a«rt}^,  o'^^ayif  t$u  ^rmtwWf 
was  that  received  at  baptism.  Yet  the  position  of  the  words  would 
better  correspond,  perhaps,  with  the  common  reading. 
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this  rescript  it  is  evident  that  the  emperor's  first-  object 
was  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  their  spiritual  heads,  and  to 
cheek  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  higher  classes.  Un- 
necessary cruelty  did  not  enter  into  his  design.  The  people, 
however,  and  the  governors  did  not  always  stop  here,  as  we 
learn  from  the  history  of  certain  martyrdoms  of  the  time, 
against  the  authenticity  of  which  no  valid  objection  can  be 
urged. 

The  Koman  bishop  Sixtus,  and  four  deacons  of  his  church, 
were  the  first  who  suffered  under  this  rescript ;  their  martyr- 
dom took  place  on  the  sixth  of  August,  258. 

In  the  provinces  the  new  governors  had  provisionally  recalled 
£rom  exile  those  whom  their  predecessors  had  banished,  and  were 
DOW  obliging  them  to  await  in  retirement  the  decision  of  their 
&te  by  the  new  rescript  which  was  expected  from  Eoqpie. 
Cyprian  was  residing  at  a  secluded  villa  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage,  when  he  heard  that  he  was  to  be  conveyed 
to  rrtica,  there  to  receive  his  sentence  from  the  proconsul,  who 
happened  to  be  temporarily  residing  at  that  place.  It  was  his 
wish,  however,  like  a  &ithful  shepherd,  to  give  his  last  testi- 
mony, by  word  and  by  su£Pering,  in  the  presence  of  his  flock ; 
he  therefore  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  with- 
drew a  while,  until  the  proconsul  should  return.  From  the 
place  of  his  concealment  he  addressed  his  last  letter  to  his 
flock.*  "  I  allowed  myself,"  he  says,  "  to  be  persuaded  to  retire 
for  a  time,  because  it  is  fitting  that  a  bishop  should  confess  the 
Lord  in  the  place  where  he  is  set  over  the  church  of  the  Lord,  so 
that  the  whole  church  may  be  honoured  by  the  confession  of 
thdr  bishop.  For  whatsoever  the  confessing  bishop  utters  in 
the  moment  of  confession,  comes,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  from  the  mouths  of  all.  Let  me,  then,  in  this 
secret  retirement,  await  the  return  of  the  proconsul  to  Carthage, 
that  I  may  learn  from  him  the  decree  of  the  emperor  with 
r^;ard  both  to  the  laity  and  the  bishops  among  the  Christians, 
and  to  speak  whatever  the  Lord  in  that  hour  may  cause  me  to 
speak.  But  do  you,  my  dearest  brethren,  agreeably  to  the 
precepts  which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  you 
have  often  heard  froia  me,  study  to  preserve  quiet.  Let  no 
one  lead  the  brethren  into  tumults,  nor  voluntarily  give  himself 
up  to  the  heathen.     The  only  time  for  any  one  to  speak  is 

*  Ep.  8S. 

yoi<.  i«  o 
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« f^fn  \ni  \iSk>t  \M:tfTi  apprd:i«rided ;  in  thst  hooTy  the  Ijord,  iriK> 
dw^lU  in  uff;  ^pfsalu  iu  uf»."  At  length,  on  the  fiNorteenth  of 
.SrffttfTrnUT,  th<;  fir'x:rjnHi]  returned,  and.  when  the  fiOal  flaitenoe 
wttn  j;n;rifiunc-'5(l,  the  Ufft  words  of  Cvpiian  were,  ^  God  be 

'JfjiH  jMrDif'A'iitiori  '^idcd  with  the  reign  of  its  author.  Vakriui 
having,  tiy  the  un fortunate  ii»ue  of  the  war,  become  a  priBoner 
in  tli<;  UiitttlH  of  tli';  J^TsiaiLs,  liisKin  Gallienus,  who  had  already 
\H'f:u  ii!hMn:iiiitsi\  with  him  in  the  government,  obtained,  in  the 
y<4ir  '^ItU,  th<;  undivided  sovereignty.  This  prince  was  more 
indiffcnrnt  than  hift  father  about  public  affidrs,  and  conse- 
(jiiifiitiy  uImi  <;arcHl  little  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
U'orhhi|j.  frnniMliately  upon  his  accession  he  published  an 
f<li(r(,  by  whirli  he  Hecured  to  the  Christians  the  fiee  exereiBe 
of  their  n'lif^ioH)  and  commanded  restoration  to  be  made  to 
thi'ni  of  the  (•(•nu'tmes,  as  well  as  of  all  other  buildings  and 
landN  iH^lon^^inf^  to  the  churches,  which  had  been  confiscated 
in  till'  prtHUHJing  rtM^i.  By  this  act  he  recognised  the  Chrii' 
finfi  ritnrrli  as  a  It'gally  existing  corporation;  for  no-  other, 
lUM'ordiiif^  to  th(*  Konian  laws,  could  hold  common  property. 

I  hit  as  MacrianuH  had  usur})ed  the  imperial  authority  in  the 
l'':iMt  iiiid  in  Kgypt,  it  was  not  until  after  his  overthrow,  A.D.  261, 
iliaf  lite  edict  of  toleration,  by  Gallienus,  could  be  carried  into 
etfiTl  in  these  pn)vineoM.'|'  Hence,  while  the  Christians  of  the 
West  were  nlri'udy  in  the  enjoyment  of  repose,  in  these  pro- 
\iiiees  the  {H'rseeutions  were  still  g^oing  on  under  the  edict  of 
N'alerian.  A  reninrkablo  oxaiuple  which  occurred  at  this 
peritMl  in  l^ilestine  is  reeonleil  by  Eusebius.  J  Marius,  a 
riivtstian  soltiier  of  C^iesanvi  Stratonis,  was  about  to  be  invested 
w  itii  tht'  olliee  of  oenturton.  Just  as  the  centurion's  staff  (the 
viii^"^  was  held  out  for  his  acceptance,  another  soldier,  who 
had  the  next  pnnnisi^  of  pn>motion,  stepped  forward  and 
lUvhrnnl  that«  acconiliitr  to  the  ancient  laws,  Marius  wis 
iiiea)ViiMe  of  holdin&r  nuik  iu  the  Roman  army,  because  he  was 
a  i'hrisiian*  and  did  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  to  the 
eunH*n>r.  I'pon  ihis,  a  delay  of  three  hours  was  granted  lo 
Manus,  wiihin  which  ho  must  dtx»ide  whether  he  would 


;  v.v.v.vr.  >v.t  the  rsi'Sv-r-r:  bj  whU-h  iho  siaie  ciics.  aAer  ibe  drfes:  ef 
.Vj,t:.:::::s  ».is  .'.*,' v'.u\l  -'.jo  to  £^}pt.  *  L.  VII.  c.  12 
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ristian.  Meanwhile  the  bishop  Theotecnus  led  him  into 
ifaoTch.  On  the  one  hand,  he  pointed  to  the  sword  which 
Dentuiion  wore  at  his  side,  and,  on  the  other,  to  a 
ae  of  the  gospels,  which  he  held  up  before  him.  He  was 
oose  between  the  two — the  military  <^Bce  and  the  gospd. 
out  hesitation,  Marius  raised  his  right  hand  and  sei^  the 
d  volume.  "  Now,"  said  the  bishc^  ^'  hold  fust  on  God, 
oay  ^ou  obtain  what  you  have  chosen.  Depart  in  peace.'' 
*  a  brave  confession  he  was  beheaded. 
le  law  of  Grallienus  must  have  wrought  a  considerable 
re  in  the  condition  of  the  Christians,  which  was  moreover 
lant  with  important  consequences.  The  step  was  now 
I  at  which  many  an  emperor,  still  more  fiivourably  dis- 
i.  to  Christianity  than  GaJIienus,  had  hesitated.  Christi- 
was  become  a  religio  licita ;  and  the  religious  party  that 
tened  destruction  to  the  old  religion  of  the  state,  and 
1  institutions  connected  with  it,  had  now,  at  last,  at^ 
1  a  legal  existence.  Many  a  prince  who  at  an  earli(^ 
1,  and  under  the  existing  laws,  would  have  had  no  schiple 
rsecuting  the  Christians,  would  now  doubtless  be  shy  of 
king  a  corporation  established  by  law.  This  was  clearly 
d  in  the  instance  of  Lucius  Domitius  Aurelian,  the 
d  emperor  after  Gallienus,  who  became  emperor  in  270. 
ig  from  a  low  rank,  and  educated  in  pagan  superstition, 
uld  hardly  be  otherwise  than  hostilely  disposed  towards 
!hristians  from  the  very  first.  Not  only  was  he  devoted 
singular  fanaticism  to  the  Oriental  worship  of  the  Sun — 
1,  however,  would  doubtless  not  prevent  him  from  tole- 
^  many  other  foreign  rites — but  he  was  also  in  every 
ct  a  blind  devotee  to  the  old  religion.  The  well-being 
e  state  seemed  to  him  closely  d^endoit  on  the  dae 
listration  of  the  ancient  sacra.  During  a  threatening 
3r  of  a  war  with  the  German  tribes,  upon  a  motion  being 

in  the  Roman  senate  that,  according  to  the  ancient  prac- 
the  Sibylline  books  should  be  opened  and  consulted,  cer- 
enators  replied  that  there  was  no  need  of  having  recourse 
5m — the  emperor's  power  was  so  great  that  it  was  unne- 
ry  to  consult  the  gods.    The  matter  remained  unnoticed 

time,  but  it  was  afterwards  called  up  again.  But  the 
ror,  who  had  been  informed  of  these  proceedings  in  the 
in  senate,  expressed  his  displeasure,  and  wrote  to  them— ^ 
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^- 1  am  Miqiriagd  that  joa  haTe  luiiuted  so  kng*  about  oon- 
soldn^  the  Sibrifine  books,  as  if  joa  were  oonductiiig^  yoar 
delibeiatioii5  in  a  Christian  chnreh.  and  not  in  the  tenq>le  d 
all  the  gods.''*  He  called  upon  them  to  sappait  him  in  eveij 
way  by  the  ceremoDies  of  iel%ion ;  for  it  omild  be  no  disgiaee 
to  oonqner  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods.  He  told  them  thit 
he  was  leadr  to  defiraj  all  eniwwes  which  might  be  incumd 
in  ofiering  ererr  descnption  of  sacrifice,  and  io  fiamUh  eoj^ 
tivesfor  that  pMrpOMe/rom  aO  matwrnt:  consequently  he  must 
hare  included  kmrnam  saeri/Seef  among  the  lisLt  We  may 
presume,  therefore,  that  this  emperor  was  not  ayerse  to  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  Christians  in  honour  of  his  gods. 
He  was  inclined  by  natural  ten^Kiament  to  harsh  and  yioknt 
measures.  In  the  first  years  of  lus  reigUy  howeyer,  he  engaged 
in  no  persecution  of  the  Christians.  He  eren  showed  by  fak 
conduct,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  recognised  the  Christian 
church  as  a  lawfully  existing  corporation.  A  dispute  haying  - 
arisen  (a.  d.  272)  among  the  Chnstians  of  Antioch,  as  to  whir 
should  be  their  bishop,  the  church  applied  to  the  emperar 
himself,  submitting  that  the  bishop  Piul  of  Samosata,  who 
had  long  since  been  deposed  on  account  of  his  doctrinal 
opinions,  but  who  found  a  patroness  in  Queen  Zenobia  (re- 
cently conquered  by  Aurelian),  should  be  compiled  to  resign 
Lis  office.  The  emperor  decided  that  he  should  be  bishqp  who 
was  recognised  as  such  by  the  bishop  of  Borne,  which  was  the 
seat  of  his  own  court.  It  was  not  till  the  year  275,  when 
busied  with  warlike  enterprises  in  Thrace,  that,  in  order  per- . 
haps  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had 
hitherto  so  signally  fitvoured  him,  and  to  conciliate  their  good 
will  for  the  future,  he  resolved  to  dismiss  all  further  scruples, 
and  proceed  to  extranities  against  the  Christians.  But  before 
he  could  carry  his  plan  into  effect  he  was  murdered  by  con- 
spirators.^ 

*  This  langnage  perhaps  maj  have  conveyed  a  suspicion  that  there 
were  sereral  Christians  among  the  senators  themselves,  who  had  an 
influence  on  the  deliberations. 

t  Flav.  Vopisc.  c.  20. 

X  Eosebins  says,  in  his  History  of  the  Church,  that  Aurelian  died  as 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  subscribing  an  edict  against  the  Christians.  In 
the  book  De  mortibus  persecutorum  it  is  said  the  edict  had  alr^idy  been 
issued,  but  could  not  reach  the  more  distant  provinces  until  aftw  the 
death  of  the  emperor.     Others  represent  the  persecution  as  having 
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For  more  tlian  fifty  years  the  Christian  church  enjoyed  a 
state  of  peace  and  repose.  In  the  mean  while  the  number  of 
the  Christians  continued  to  increase  in  every  rank  of  society. 
But  among  the  multitude  who  embraced  Christianity  at  a  time 
when  it  required  no  sacrifice  to  be  a  Christian,  many,  without 
doiibt,  were  but  external  professors  who  brought  over  with 
them  into  the  Christian  church  the  vices  of  paganism.  With 
the  increased  wealth  of  its  members  the  outward  form  of  the 
church  underwent  a  change,  and  in  large  cities,  in  the  place  of 
the  old  simple  places  of  assembly,  splendid  churches  began  to 
be  erected.  The  emperor  Dioclesian,  who  firom  the  year  284 
was  sole  emperor,  but  who  within  two  years  shared  the  impe- 
rial throne  with  Maximian  Herculius,  seemed,  to  outward  ap- 
pearance at  least,  no  otherwise  than  favourable  to  the  Chris- 
tians. All  the  stories  of  persecutions  in  the  earlier  years  of 
this  emperor  are  at  variance  with  the  records  of  authentic  his- 
tory, and  altogether  unworthy  of  credit.  Christians  held 
offices  of  trust  in  the  imperial  palace.  They  were  to 
be  found  among  the  principal  eunuchs  and  chamberlains 
(cubicularii).  Still  it  could  not,  it  is  true,  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed, from  this  circumstance  alone,  that  the  emperor  was 
governed  by  any  special  regard  for  the  Christians,  since  from 
an  early  period  Christians  haud  been  members  of  the  imperial 
household  (Csesariani).  For  if  but  one  individual  were  such, 
his  zeal  and  prudence  might  have  a  great  influence  in  inducing 
the  majority  of  his  associates  to  embrace  Christianity,  or  in 
causing  that  noiie  but  Christians  should  be  chosen  to  these 
offices. 

Such,  probably,  was  Lucianus,  the  chief  chamberlain  (prse- 
positus  cubiculariorum),  a  man  in  high  favour  with  the  empe- 
ror, and  to  whom  Theonas,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  gave  much 
excellent  advice  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  a  letter  which 
has  come  down  to  our  times.*     He  exhorts  him  to  assume  no 

already  begun.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  report  of  Eusebius, 
who  says  the  least,  contsdns  the  truth,  and  the  rest  was  added  through 
exaggeration. 

♦  This  letter  was  first  published  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  D' Archery's  Spici- 
le^om,  f.  297,  and  again  reprinted  in  Ga11and*s  Bibl.  patr.  T.  IV.  It 
cannot,  we  must  admit,  be  ascertained  who  the  emperor  was  that  is 
spoken  of  in  this  letter,  nor  who  the  bishop  Theonas  was,  by  whom  it 
was  written.  It  states  how  Christianity  was  glorified  by  the  persecu- 
tions, how  its  difiiision  was  promoted  by  them,  and,  finally,  how  peace 
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merit  to  himself,  because  through  him  many  in  the  palace  of 
the  emperor  had  been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
but  rather  to  give  thanks  to  Grod  for  having  made  him  the 
instrument  of  so  good  a  woriL,  and  g^ven  him  great  wei^t 
with  the  emperor,  in  order  that,  by  his  means,  the  reputatioD 
of  the  Christian  name  might  be  promoted.  If,  however,  the 
bishop  urges  him  to  greater  zeal  and  prudence,  because  the 
emperor,  though  not  a  Christian  himself,*  yet  intmsted  to 
Christians,  as  his  most  fidthAil  servants,  the  care  of  his  life 
and  person,  we  ought  not,  from  an  expression  of  this  kind,  to 
infer  too  much  as  to  the  emperor's  fiivourable  opinicm  of 
Christianity.  The  bishop  probably  allowed  himself  to  trans- 
fer his  own  sentiments  to  the  emperor.  Indeed,  this  stons  to 
be  the  case  from  his  mentioning  the  &ct  that  many  who  had 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  palace  as  pagans  had  been  con- 
verted by  the  influence  of  this  Lucian.  The  possibility  oi  the 
care  of  the  imperial  library  being  committed  to  one  of  the 
Christian  chamberlains  f  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  a  v€ty 
important  occiurence.  The  favoured  individual  is  exhorted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  to  dispose 
the  emperor  favourably  towards  Christianity.  He  was  not  to 
show  a  contempt  for  pagan  literature,  but  to  let  it  be  seen 
that  he  was  a  proficient  in  it :  he  was  to  praise  it,  and  to  use 
it  for  the  emperor's  entertainment.  Only  he  ought  at  times 
to  introduce  some  notice  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  endea- 

was  granted  to  the  church  by  good  princes.  Persecutionum  prooellis 
velut  auram  in  fomace  expurgatum  cnituit  et  ejus  Veritas  ac  oelsitado, 
magis  semper  ac  magis  splendent,  ut  jam,  pace  per  bonnm  prindpemi 
ecclesiis  concessa,  Christianonim  opera  etiam  coram  infidelibus  luoeflnt 
By  this  prince  we  might  understand  Constantino ;  bat  if  he  were 
intended,  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  which  had  so  immediately  pr^ 
ceded,  would  doubtless  have  been  more  distinctly  noticed.  If^  moreover, 
it  had  been  written  subsequently  to  the  final  triumph  of  Christiam^r* 
which  followed  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  the  author  assuredly  would 
not  have  employed  so  indistinct  a  phraseology  as — Quia  nos  mideficos 
olim  et  omnibus  fiagitiis  refertos  normulli  prtores  principea  putaTemnt 
On  the  other  hand,  these  words  suit  well  to  the  times  of  Diodesiaii. 
Besides,  the  situation  of  the  emperor,  which  is  here  the  subject  of  di^ 
course,  is  by  no  means  such  as  could  apply  to  the  case  of  Constantine, 
especially  after  he  had  become  master  of  the  East.  The  expresnon 
"  pacem  concedere,"  is  so  general  that  it  might  be  properly  appli^  to 
the  tranquil  situation  which  the  Christians  owed  to  IHoclesian, 

*  Princeps,  nondum  Christians  religion!  adscriptus. 

f  For  the  librarian  was  still  a  pagiBLu. 
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vour  to  lead  the  emperor  to  remark  their  superiority.  It 
might  so  haf^ptti,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  Christ 
would  be  mentimied:  in  that  case  it  might  be  gradually 
shewn  that  he  is  the  only  true  God»*  So  important  did  it 
leem  to  the  wise  bidbop  to  warn  against  an  intemperate  zeal, 
wiachj  by  attempting  too  much  at  once,  might  do  more  harm 
Hmn  good* 

Ta  Boman  statesmen  the  thought  would  naturally  occur, 
that  the-ancifflit  political  glory  of  the  emperor  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  old  national  worship,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  restore  the  one  without  the  other.  Now,  as  it  was 
Dioclesian's  wish  to  •revive  the  original  splendour  of  the 
empire,  it  perhaps  appeared  to  him  absolutely  necessary  to 
infuse  new  life  into  the  old  rdigion,  which  was  now  fast 
hastening  to  decay,  and  to  destroy  that  foreign  j^th  which  on 
every  side  continued  to  extend  itsdf,  and  threatened  to  become 
supreme  and  exclusive.  In  an  inscription  which  belongs  to  a 
somewhat  later  date,  the  emperor  boasts  of  having  siq)pressed 
Christiamty,  while  the  Christians  are  charged  with  bringing 
on  the  ruin  of  the  state.t  In  the  edict,  too,  by  which  Gale- 
liiu  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  which  he  himself  had 
instigated,  he  declares  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
epaperors  to  reform  and  correct  matters  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Roman  state.}  If, 
theanfare,  while  the  motives  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
were  sufficient  to  induce  the  emperor  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
persecution,  he  yet  abstained  from  sd  doing  for  a  considerable 
'period,  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  coi^raining  cause  was 
.  any  r^;ard  for  the  rights  of  man,  or  for  the  limits  which 
ei^t  to  confine  the  civil  power  in  matters  of  ccxiscience. 
To  such  ideas  he  was  as  much  a  stranger  as  the  earlier  empe- 
X0I8.  How  entirely  foreign  to  the  views  of  Dioclesian  a 
leoognition  of  this  land  was,  is  evinced  by.  the  principles  which 
he  openly  avows  in  a  law  directed  against  the  Manichsean 
sect,  A.D.  295 ;  notwithstanding  the  allowances  that  must  be 
4iiade  for  the  peculiar  aversion  that  he  entertained  for  this 

*  iMorgere  poterit  Christi  mentio.'  £x|>Iicabitiir  panlatim  ejus  sola 
divinitas.     Omnia  hsec  cum  Christi  adjatono  provenire  possent. 

t  Chrifltiani,  qui  reia  pablioam  eyertehant 

X  Nos  qiiidem  volBsramos  juzta  leges  veteres  et  publicam  disaplinaai 
Bomanorom  concta  corrigere. 
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sect,  on  account  of  its  having  arisen  among  his  enemies  the 
Persians.*^  '^  The  immortal  gods  have,  by  their  providttioe, 
arranged  and  established  what  is  right.  Many  wise  and  good 
men  agree  that  this  should  be  maintained  without  change. 
They  ought  not  to  be  opposed.  No  new  religion  ought  to 
presume  to  censure  the  old ;  for  it  is  the  greatest  of  crimes  to 
overturn  what  has  been  once  established  by  our  ancestors,  and 
what  has  supremacy  in  the  state."  Would  not  the  princqtles 
here  avowed  necessarily  make  Dioclesian  an  enemy  and  perse- 
cutor of  Christianity  also  ?  f 

But  if,  during  so  long  a  period,  he  could  not  bring  himself. 
openly  to  act  upon  them  in  this  instancy,  some  counteractii^ 
cause  must  have  been  at  work  on  the  other  side.  Beside  the 
influence  which  the  Christians  more  or  less  immediately  aboyt 
his  person  may  have  had  upon  him,  he  may  have  been  induced 
to  hesitate  by  reasons  similar  to  those  which,  in  the  work 
De  mortibus  persecutorum,  he  is  said  to  have  urged  upon  his 
son-in-law  Galerius,  in  the  conference  at  Nicomedia  (which 
we  shall  soon  have  more  particularly  to  notice).  The  Christiaiis, 
he  urged,  after  a  long  period,  had  at  length  become  a  law&l 
religious  community ;  they  are  widely  dil^ised  in  every  part 
of  the  empire ;  the  bloodshed  would  be  profuse,  and  the  public 
tranquillity  was  likely  to  be  disturbed ;  and,  finally,  the  efiii- 
sion  of  blood  had  hitherto  served  to  advance  Christianity 
rather  than  to  subvert  it.  Anxious  as  Dioclesian  might  be  to 
revive  the  old  Koman  religion,  yet  assuredly  he  would  never 
have  overcome  these  scruples  had  not  some  more  poweiful 
influence  hurried  him  on. 

The  pagans  could  not  but  see  that  the  time  when  their 
ancient  ceremonies  were  to  cease,  and  the  hated  Christianity 
become  predominant,  was  fast  approaching.  They  would 
therefore  naturally  strain  every  nerve  to  avert  the  decisive 
crisis.   The  pagan  party,  to  which  belonged  statesmen,  priests, 

*  This  edict,  known  already  to  Hilarius,  author  of  the  Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  bears  every  internal  mark  of  gennineness ; 
and  no  motive  can  be  imagined,  either  in  pagan  or  Qiristian,  for 
fabricating  it  The  diffusion  of  that  sect  at  this  earlier  period  in 
Africa,  which  is  presupposed  in  the  edict,  is  a  thing  by  no  means  im- 
possible. 

t  Neque  reprehendi  a  nova  vetus  religio  deberet.  Maximi  enim 
criminis  est,  retractare  quse  semel  ab  autiqnis  tractata  et  definita  sont^ 
statam  et  corsmn  tenent  et  possident. 
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and  self-styled  philosophers  like  Hierodes,*  wanted  only  a 
powerful  instrument  to  carry  their  schemes  into  execution. 
And  this  they  found  in  Dioclesian's  son-in-law,  the  Cssar, 
Caius  Galerius  Maximian,  This  prince  had  raised  himself 
from  obscurity  by  his  warlike  tiJents.  Educated  in  the 
blindest  superstition  of  heathenism,  he  was  devoted  to  his 
religion,  and  moreover  attached  great  virtue  to  sacrifices  and 
divinations.  These  ceremonies  he  frequently  performed  in  time 
of  war.  Whenever,  on  these  occasions.  Christian  officers  were 
present,  they  signed  themselves  with  the  cross,  the  symbol  of 
-Christ's  victory  over  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  influence  of  those  hostile  (de- 
moniacal) powers,  whose  agency  they  believed  to  be  visibly 
manifested  in  the  pagan  worship. 

Now  as  the  Christians  saw  in  paganism  not  a  barely  sub- 
jective notion,  a  work  of  human  imagination  or  fraud,  but  a 
real  outward  power,  hostile  to  Christianity ;  t  so  the  pagans 
beheld,  ctfter  their  manner,  in  Christianity,  a  similar  power 
opposed  to  the  operations  and  appearances  of  their  own  gods. 
The  pagan  priests  could  therefore  well  say, — the  sign  of  the 
cross,  hateful  to  the  gods,  keeps  them  from  being  present  and 
from  manifesting  themselves  at  the  sacrifices  and  other  rites 
consecrated  to  their  service.} 

*  .Not  the  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Golden  Verses. 

t  In  thefonrth  century,  when  the  triumph  of  Christianity' was  already 
decided,  and  paganism  no  longer  presented  itself  to  the  Uhrlstian  con- 
sdoosness  as  a  formidable  power  in  life,  another  view  of  the  matter 
ocmld  well  be  admitted.  Thus  we  find  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  saying 
that  the  pagan  art  of  divination  ought  to  be  traced,  not  to  the  influence 
of  ihe  gods,  nor  even  to  demons,  but  to  human  firaud,  which  was  suffi- 
dent  to  account  for  it  altogether.  After  having  spoken  of  the  deceptive 
arts  of  pagan  priests  and  ma^cians  which  had  been  exposed  in  the 
times  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  he  says,  TmSra  In  rtf  »«)  trXtm  T§urt¥ 
in  ^iwlyatVj  t'trct  it  fMi  ^%o)t  tSvtUt  fAfi^  fMiv  ^aifMMif  rohf  rSv  tutvk  ^rcXug 
j^mm»n  airiovff  itXafuv  %t  xmi  aitdrnv  ai»^«l»  ynrSf.     Euseb.  Prseparat. 

evangel.  1.  IV.  c  2. 

X  This  is  the  view  of  the  matter  which  presents  itself  to  our  minds, 
particalarly  when  we  compare  the  following  passages : — Lactant.  Insti- 
tat.  1.  IV.  c.  27 ;  de  mortibus  persecutorum,  c.  10 ;  and  Euseb.  vit.  Con* 
stantin.  1.  II.  c.  50.  In  the  first-mentioned  passage  it  is  said,  CuA 
Diis  suis  immolant,  si  assistat  aliquis  signatam  frontem  gerens,  sacra 
nullo  modo  litant.  Nee  rcsponsa  potest  oonsultus  reddere  vates.  Et 
hsec  ssepe  causa  prsecipua  justitiam  persequendi  malis  regibus  fnit. 
Amspices  conquerentesy^roianos  homines  sacris  interesse,  egerunt  prin- 
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There  were  at  this  time  many  CbrisdauB  is  tke  militaij 
service  of  the  empire,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  lanka ;  and 
as  yet  they  had  never  been  oompeOed  to  do  anything  eontmj 
to  their  conscience.  This  is  evident,  not  onfy  finom  Easefaim^ 
narrative,  but  finmi  a  particnlariy  nmariEable  incident,  wln^ 
took  place  in  295.*  At  Tevesle,  in  Nwmidia,  a  youth  of  the 
name  of  Maximilianus  was  brought  before  the  intwonBol  as 
fit  for  military  doty.  Bat  as  he  came  np,  and  was  about  to 
be  measured  to  see  if  his  height  reached  the  standard  of  the 
service,  he  exclaimed — "  I  cannot  serve  as  a  soldier ;  I  cauut 
do  what  is  wrong ;  I  am  a  Christian.''  The  proomsiil  took 
no  notice  of  these  wofds^  but  calmly  ordered  hhn  to  ho 
measured.  As  he  proved  to  be  of  the  standard  height,  Ao 
proconsul,  without  noticing  his  confession  of  Christianity,  said 
to  him,  ''  Take  the  badge  of  the  servioe,t  ond  be  a  soidior.'' 
The  young  man  relied,  '^  I  shaU  take  no  soch  badge ;  I  weor 
already  the  badge  of  Christ,  my  Crod."  Upon  this  the  pro- 
consul, who  was  a  pagan,  said,  with  a  sarcastic  threat,  ^*  I  will 
instantly  send  you  to  your  Christ."  ^^  Would  you  but  do  that," 
the  youth  observed,  ^'  you  would  confer  on  me  the  highot 
honour."  Without  further  remark  the  proconsul  ordered  the 
leaden  badge  of  the  service  to  be  hung  round  his  neck.  The 
young  man  resisted,  and,  in  the  ardour  of  his  youthful  fidth, 
exclaimed,  ^'  I  accept  not  the  badge  of  the  service  of  this 


eipes  saos  in  fororem.  True,  it  might  be  said,  the  Christiaiis  had  oaly 
transferred  their  own  personal  sentiments  to  the  pagans,  and  the  legesd 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  persecution  had  thns  arisen ;  bat  there  is  bo 
good  reason  whatever  fbr  csJlin^  in  question  this  expUmation,  derived 
nom  the  very  character  of  the  times,  and  which  suits  the  views  bodi  of 
Christians  and  pagans,  which  mutually  limited  each  other  with  regard  ts 
the  relation  of  their  religious  positions  one  to  another.  Thns  the  ChrtetisBS 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  their  adversary.  Porphyry,  to  show  that  the 
power  of  Christianity  had  hindered  the  influence  or  thos<  demoiiiaiGsl 
powers  in  paganism ;  for  Porphyry  complains  that  a  pestilence  in  some 
city  or  other  could  not  be  arrested  because  the  appearance  and  healing 
influence  of  Esculapius  was  scared  away  by  the  worship  of  Jesvs.  Por- 
phyry's language  in  his  book  against  Christianity  is  as  follows: — Hbm 

l^iivmitct  teas  tSv  ciXXttv  ^uSv  ft^MT   •unn.     *Inf»S  yitf  rifJutftiMU  tii^ftmi  tm 

S^v  Ifiubcrietf  o^iXuag  y^^trc.    Euseb.  Prsparat  evangel.  L  V .  c.  1. 

*  The  time  can  be  definitely  determined,  since  the  mention  of  die 
consuls  in  the  actis  Maximiliani,  a  report  drawn  up  by  an  eye-witne8i» 
furnishes  a  certain  chronological  datum. 

f  Signacalnm  militiee. 
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world,  and  if  you  hang  it  about  me  I  shall  break  it  off,  for  it 
is  useless.  I  cannof  wear  this  lead  on  my  neck  after  having 
ODce  received  the  saving  token  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  you  know  not,  but  who  sufiered  for  our  salvation/' 
The  proconsul  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  that  he  might 
be  a  soldier  and  a  Christian  at  the  same  time ;  that,  in  fact. 
Christians  were  to  be  found  performing  military  service  with- 
out scruple  in  the  body  guard  of  all  the  four  Caesars,  Diocle- 
sian,  Maximian  Herculius,  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  Galerius. 
But  as  the  youth  of  one-and-twenty  years  could  not  consent  to 
yield  up  his  own  conviction  to  the  example  of  others,  he  was 
sentenced  to  death ;  *  yet  in  the  sentence  nothing  was  said  of 
his  Christianity :  his  refusal  to  do  military  service  is  alone 
assigned  as  the  reason  for  his  punishment.t  Here,  then,  is 
good  evidence  that  the  soldiers  were  at  liberty  openly  to  pro- 
fess Christianity,  and  that,  if  they  only  did  their  duty  in  other 
respects,  they  were  not  forced  to  take  any  part  in  the  pagan 
ceremonies. 

However,  a  few  years  only  elapsed  after  this  occurrence 
befi)re  the  case  was  altered.  Religious  and  political  motives 
induced  Galerius,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  from,  the  anny 
all  who  revised  to  sacrifice.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  procure 
an  order  to  be  sent  to  the  army  requiring  every  soldier  to  join 
in  the  sacrificial  rites.  Possibly  the  celebration  of  the  third 
lustrum  for  the  elevation  of  Maximianus  Herculius  to  the 
dj^^ty  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  |  was  chosen  as  a  fit  occasion 
fcHT  the  issuing  of  such  an  order  to  the  army,  because  such 
li^vals  were  usually,  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  sacrificial 
bftnquets,  in  which  all  the  soldiers  were  required  to  partici- 
pate.    Many  gave  up  their  conunissions,§  and  soldiers  of  all 

*  He  reeeived  his  sentence  to  death  with  an  exfiression  of  thanks  to 
God.  To  the  Christian  bystanders,  when  he  was  led  away  from  them  to 
execution,  he  said,  "  My  dearest  brethren,  strive  with  all  your  power 
that  the  vision  of  the  Lord  may  be  vouchsafed  to  you,  and  that  such  a 
crown  may  be  bestowed  on  you  also."  And  with  a  countenance  of  joy 
he  regarded  his  £»ther,  who  would  not  persuade  him  to  act  contrary  to 
his  conscience,  begging  of  him  to  present  the  new  garment  which  he  had 
had  made  for  him  agamst  his  admission  into  the  military  service  to  the 
soldier  who  was  to  execute  the  sentence  of  death  on  him. 

t  Eo  quod  indevoto  animo  sacramentom  militise  recusaverit,  gladlo 
animadverti  placuit. 

I  Dies  natalis  Csesaris.  §  As  Eusebius  relates,  1.  V  III.  c.  4. 
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ranks,  irom  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  quitted  the  service  that 
they  might  remain  steadfast  to  their  fidth.  Only  a  few  were 
sentenced  to  death ;  perhaps  none  except  where  some  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  furnished  a  pretext,  at  least  in 
appearance,  not  only  for  dismissing  them  from  the  senrice 
as  Christians,  but  also  for  punishing  them  as  guilty  of  treason. 
Such  as  were  not  careful  to  observe  moderation  both  of 
language  and  demeanour  in  expressing  their  honest  indigna- 
tion at  the  unrighteous  demand,  mig^t  easily,  under  the  mili- 
tary code,  be  represented  as  refractory  subjects.  An  instance 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  Marcellus  the  centurion,  who 
was  serving  with  the  army  at  Tingis  (now  Tangiers),  in 
Africa. 

While  the  legion  was  celebrating  the  festival  in  honour  of 
the  Caesar,  after  the  pagan  fashion,  with  sacrifices  and  banqnet- 
ings,  the  centurion  Maurcellus  rose  up  from  the  soldiers*  table, 
and  throwing  down  his  staff  of  office,  his  belt,  and  his  aims, 
exclaimed — "  From  this  moment  I  cease  to  serve  your  empe- 
ror as  a  soldier.  I  despise  the  worship  of  your  gods  of  .wood 
and  stone,  which  are  deaf  and  dumb  idols.  Since  the  service 
involves  the  obligation  of  sacrificing  to  the  gods  and  to  the 
emperors,  I  throw  down  my  staff  and  belt,  renounce  the  stand- 
ards, and  am  a  soldier  no  longer."  *  All  this  was  now  put 
together,  and  Marcellus  was  condemed  to  death  for  having 
publicly  cast  off  the  badges  of  the  service,  and  indulging  before 
all  the  people  in  abusive  language  towards  the  gods  and  the 
emperors. 

These  were  the  first  tokens  of  the  persecution.  Dioclesian 
could  not,  for  several  years,  be  induced  to  proceed  any  fiurther. 
But  at  last,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  303,  Galerius  came  to  Nieo- 
media,  in  Bithynia,  on  a  visit  to  his  aged  and  in6rm  father-in- 
law,  who  had  already  formed  the  design  of  resigning  the  imperial 
dignity.  On  this  occasion  Galerius,  seconded  by  many  zealous 
pagans  among  the  state  officers,  employed  all  his  arts  of  pei^ 
suasion  in  recommending  a  general  extermination  of  the 
Christians.  At  last  Dioclesian  yielded ;  and  one  of  the  great 
pagan  festivals,  the  Terminalia,  which  occurred  on  the  22iid 
of  February,  was  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  persecution. 
At  the  first  dawn  of  day,  the  magnificent  church  in  that  city 

*  Ecc€f  projicio  vltem  et  c'mgvilum,  renantio  signis  et  militare  recosa 
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(which  was  the  resideiice  of  the  emperor)  was  broken  open,  the 
copies  of  the  Bible  found  in  it  were  burned,  and  the  whole 
church  given  up  to  plunder,  and  afterwards  destroyed.  The 
nest  day  an  edict  was  published  to  the  following  effect: 
"  The  assembling  of  the  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
worship,  is  to  be  forbidden ;  the  Christian  churches  are  to 
be  pulled  down,  and  all  copies  of  .the  Bible  burned ;  those 
.  who  hold  places  of  honour  and  rank  must  either  abjure  the 
£dth,  or  be  d^raded ;  in  judicial  proceedings  the  torture  may 
be  used  against  Christians,  whatsoever  their  rank  may  be; 
those  of  the  lower  rank  holding  no  official  appointment  are  to 
be  divested  of  their  rights  as  citizens  and  freemen  ;  and  slaves, 
so  long  as  they  shall  remain  Christians,  are  to  be  incapable  of 
receiving  their  freedom."  To  what  extent  Christians  in 
humble  life  were  to  lose  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as  free- 
men was  not  clearly  defined,  but  free  scope  was  left  for  apply- 
ing the  law  to  particular  cases.  It  clearly  appears  from  the 
ecUct  by  which  the  emperor  Constantino  afterwards  annulled 
all  the  legal  consequences  of  this  persecution  in  the  East,  that 
in  some  instances  freebom  Christians  were  made  slaves,  and 
put  to  the  lowest  and  most  degrading  of  servile  employments, 
for  which  they  were  least  suited  by  their  former  habits  of  life.* 

*  Easieb.  vit  Constantin.  1.  II.  c  32  et  seq.  To  obtain  as  full  know- 
ledge as  possible  of  what  this  edict  contained  it  is  necessary  to  compare 
together  hoQx  the  two  incomplete  and  inaccurate  reports  of  it  in  Ease- 
bins  (Hist.  Ecdes.  1.  VIII.  c.  2),  and  in  the  book  **  de  Mortib./'  and  the 
translation  of  Rufinus.  The  prohibition  of  assemblies  for  religious  wor^ 
riiip  is  not  indeed  expressly  mentioned  in  any  one  of  these  autiiors  ;  but 
fhnn  the  nature  of  tiie  case  it  is  tacitly  implied  by  the  edict  itself.  It  is 
also  dear,  from  tiie  credible  and  official  records  of  the  first  period  of  the 
persecutions  in  Proconsular  Africa,  that  such  a  prohibition  was  positively 
exprened.  The  greatest  obscurity  is  in  the  passage  in  Eusebius,  the  true 
meaning  of  which  has  occasioned  no  littie  dispute.    T«vf  iy  aUtrieut  •<  trt 

M'j^Misy  Iv  r^  TtS  Xpt^rtttVi^fAtiS  tr^c^i^ttf  Iktv^tpiag  ^vt^tT^Bm,    By*iv  ciKvrimf 

nothing  else',  accoroing  to  the  usage  of  the  language,  can  be  understood 
than  men  of  the  labouring  class, — slaves.  To  gpive  any  meaning,  there- 
fore, to  the  passage,  we  must  look  round  for  some  other  interpretation  of 
the  word  ixiv0i(i«  than  that  which  first  presents  itself.  By  the  phrase 
**  deprived  of  their  freedom,"  might  be  understood  "  thrown  into  chains 
and  imprisoned."  (See  above,  p.  192,  the  edict  of  Valerian  against  the 
Cesarianos.)  The  safest  course,  however,  is  to  follow  Rumius,  who 
might  have  seen  the  ori^al  edict : — "  Si  quis  servorum  permansisset 
Christianus,  libertatem  oonsequi  non  posset"  If  this  is  right,  the  trans- 
lation of  Ensebius,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  defective. 
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A  Christian  of  noble  rank  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  by 
inconsiderate  zeal  into  a  violation  of  that  precept  of  the  gospel 
which  enjoins  respect  towards  all  in  authority.  He  publicly 
tore  down  the  edict,  and  contemptuously  tore  it  in  pieces,  ex- 
claiming, '' Behold,  it  is  new  victcuies  over  the  Grotfas  and 
Sarmatians  that  are  posted  up!  The  emperor  treats  the 
Christians,  his  own  subjects,  no  better  than  if  they  were  con- 
quered Goths  and  Sarmatians/'  Welcome  was  tiie  occasion 
thus  furnished  by  the  delinquent  himself  for  condemning  him 
to  death,  not  as  a  Christiafi,  but  as  one  who  had  insulted  the 
imperial  majesty. 

The  impression  produced  by  this  edi6t  must  have  been  the 
more  terrible  from  the  fact  of  its  being  published  in  many  of 
the  provinces  about  the  time,  and  in  several  districts  on  the 
very  day,  of  the  Easter  festival.*  It  is  evident  that  the  plan 
was  totally  to  extirpate  Christianity.  There  was  something 
novel  in  the  determination  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  their 
religious  writings.  It  differed  fin)m  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  the  former  persecutions,  in  which  it  was  hqped  to  suppreas 
the  sect  by  removing  its  teachers  and  guides.  The  importenee 
of  these  documents,  both  for  preserving  and  for  propagating 
the  Christian  faith,  must  now  have  been  understood.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  every  copy  of  the 
Bible  (had  such  a  thing  been  possible)  would  have  provied 
more  effectual  than  the  removal  of  those  living  witnesses 
of  the  faith,  whose  deaths  did  but  serve  to  raise  up  many  more 

*  Eusebius  and  Rafinus  place  the  pablication  of  the  edict  in  the  month 
of  March,  which  harmonizes  well  with  its  first  publication  at  the  impe- 
rial residence,  Nicomedia.  In  Egypt,  according  to  Coptic  accounts,  it 
was  published  on  the  first  of  Parmuthi,  t.  e.,  by  Ideler's  tables,  the  27tii 
of  March;  which  also  harmonizes  with  the  rest.  See  Zoega  Catalog, 
codd.  Copt.  Romse,  1810,  f.  25,  of  the  fragments  of  the  Coptic  acta  Mar- 
tyrum,  published  by  Georgi,  Romae,  1793,  Praefat.  109,  where  Georgi 
proposes  an  unnecessary  emendation,  and  other  passages.  When  Hhese 
Coptic  accounts,  however,  which  contain  a  good  deal  that  is  fisibiiloaii» 
represent  the  persecution  as  following  immediately  after  the  victory 
over  the  Persians,  to  express  Dioclesian's  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the 
success  of  his  arms,  this  must  be  an  anachronism ;  unless  the  first  perse- 
cution among  the  soldiers  was  confounded  with  this  second  one.  Wiitt 
is  stated  in  these  Coptic  records  about  the  cause  of  the  persecution,— 
viz.,  that  a  Christian  metropolitan  had  released  the  son  of  the  Peroan 
king  Sapor,  who  had  been  committed  to  him  for  safe  keeping, — ^hardly 
admits  of  being  reconciled  in  any  way  with  the  history  as  known  to  ns. 
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to  supply  their  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  of  de- 
straying  every  existing  oqpy  of  the  scrqptaras,  could  it  have 
been  carried  out,  would  have  cut  off  the  vety  source  from 
which  true  Christianity  and  the  very  life  of  the  church  was 
continually  springing  with  fresh  and  invincible  energy.  The 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  might  be 
executed;  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  so  long  as  this  book, 
•by  whidi  new  teachers  could  always  be  fisrmed,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chiistians.  The  transmission  of  Christianity 
was  not  in  itself,  it  is  true,  inseparably  and  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  letter  of  the  scriptures.  Written,  not  (m  tables 
of  st<me,  but  on  the  living  tablets  of  the  heart,  the  divine 
doctrine,  once  lodged  in  tbe  human  soul,  could  by  its  own 
divine  power  preserve  and  propagate  itself  for  ever.  But 
exposed  to  the  manifold  sources  of  corruption  which  exist  in 
human  nature,  Christianity,  without  the  well-spring  of  scrip- 
ture to  recur  to  and  recover  its  purity,  would,  as  all  history 
teaches,  have  been  quickly  overwhehned  under  a  load  of 
fiJsehoods  and  corruptions,  and  would  soon  have  ceased  to 
be  any  longer  recognisable.  But  was  it  possible  for  the 
arrogant  wilfulness  of  man  actually  to  accomplish  this  cun- 
ningly devised  plan  for  the  suppression  of  Christianity? 
The  arm  of  despotism  might  disr^ard  all  private  rigliJs, 
but  could  it  reach  so  &r  as  to  grasp  and  destroy  every 
copy  of  the  scriptures,  not  only  those  which  were  deposited  in 
tiie  churches,  but  those  also  which  existed  in  many  a  private 
dwelling  ?  The  kingdom  of  lies,  true  to  its  character,  could 
indeed  blindly  imagine  that  nothing  could  escape  its  investiga- 
tion, and  that,  by  fire  and  sword,  it  could  destroy  what  was 
protected  by  a  h^her  power  and  providence.  An  in&tuated 
zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  religion  was  carried  to  such 
lengths  by  many,  that  they  would  fain  have  seen  burnt  with 
the  holy  scriptures  of  the  Christians  some  of  the  noblest 
monuments  of  their  own  ancient  literature.  They  were  ready 
to  have  everything  destroyed  which  could  be  used  by  Chris- 
tians as  a  testimony  against  paganism,  and  as  a  means  of 
transition  to  their  own  faith.  They  odled  for  a  law  which 
should  order  the  destruction  of  all  the  writings  of  antiquity 
which  did  such  good  service  for  the  Christians.*     It  is  then 

*  This  is  said  by  the  North  African  writer  Amobins,  who  wrote  ia 
these  times^  in  defence  of  Christianity,  his  disputationes  adversos  gentes. 
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easily  conceivable  that,  where  among  the  goYemon  and  pro- 
vincial magistrates  were  fomid  individuals  of  this  stanqi,  or  men 
who  would  sooner  do  too  much  than  too  little  to  gain  the 
emperor's  fiivour,  the  execution  of  this  first  edict  for  the 
surrender  of  the  scriptures  and  the  suspencdon  of  all  assemblies 
for  religious  worship  would  of  itself  furnish  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  every  species  of  oppression  and  cruelty  up(m  the 
Christians,  and  the  more  especially  as  this  edict  renderod 
Christians  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  liable  to  the  torture  in 
judicial  investigaticHis. 

But  there  were  also  magistrates  of  an  entirely  difRsrent 
temper.  These  endeavoured  to  soften,  as  fiur  as  possible,  the 
rigour  of  these  measures,  and  executed  them  with  as  much 
lenity  as  they  could,  without  an  open  violation  of  the  imperial 
edict.  Not  only  did  they  willingly  allow  themselves  to  be 
deceived,  but  they  even  suggested  means  of  evading  the  edict, 
by  an  apparent  compliance  with  its  requisitions.  Menscunai, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  had  taken  the  precaution  to.  remove  all 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible  firom  the  church  at  Carthage  to  his 
own  house,  as  a  place  of  greater  security,  leaving  in  their  place 
certain  writings  of  heretics.  When  the  search-officers  arrived, 
they  seized  the  latter,  asking  no  further  questions.  These^ 
too,  were  religious  writings  of  Christians, — and  nothing  was 
said  in  the  edict  as  to  what  sacred  writings  were  intended,  nor 
of  what  Christian  party.  Certain  senators  at  Carthage,  how- 
ever, exposed  the  artifice  to  Annulinus  the  proconsul,  and 
advised  him  to  cause  search  to  be  made  in  the  house  of  the 
bishop,  where  the  whole  would  be  found.  But  the  proconsul, 
— ^who,  it  should  seem  therefore,  was  willing  to  be  deceived,— 
declined  to  follow  the  advice.*  When  Secundus,  a  Nimiicfian 
bishop,  had  refused  to  surrender  the  sacred  scriptures,  the 
officers  of  justice  begged  of  him  to  give  them  then  some  use- 
less fragments,  or  anything  he  pleased.f    Such,  very  probably. 

Lib.  III.  c.  7 :  Cum  alios  audiam  mussitare  indignanter  et  dioere:  opor- 
tere,  per  Senatom  aboleantur  ut  hsec  scripta,  quibus  Christiana  rehg^o 
comprobetur  et  Tetostatis  opprimatur  aactoritas.  Amobios  remarks  in 
objection  to  this  proposal,  Intercipere  scripta  et  publicatam  velle  sab- 
mergere  lectionem,  non  est  Deos  defendere,  sed  Teritatis  testificationem 
timere. 

*  Augustin.  brevicul.  coUat.  c.  Donatistis,  d.  III.  c.  13.  Optat 
Mile  v.,  ed  du  Pin,  p.  174. 

f  Aliqua  txfiaka  aut  quodcmiqae. 
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may  have  been  the  meaning  also  of  the  proconsul's  legate, 
when  he  repeatedly  put  the  question  to  tlie  Numidian  bishop 
Felix,  "Why  unll  you  not  give  up  your  superfluous 
writings  ?"*  So,  too,  the  question  of  the  praetorian  prefect  to 
Felix,  the  A£rican  bishop,  "  Why  do  you  not  surrender  the 
sacred  writings  ? — ^but  perhaps  you  have  none  "—was  evidently 
shaped  with  a  view  of  suggesting  the  desired  reply. f 

This  critical  and  trying  period  brought  to  light  both  good 
and  evil  in  the  great  body  of  Christians.  The  weak  faith,  the 
false  zeal  of  enthusiastic  and  excited  feelings,  and  the  true 
mean  of  genuine,  evangelical  good  sense,  were  alike  displayed 
in  the  different  behaviour  of  men.  Some  yielded  to  the  fear 
of  torture  and  death,  and  gave  up  their  copies  of  the  Bible,, 
which  were  immediately  committed  to  the  flames  in  the  public 
market-place.  These,  who  were  designated  afterwards  by  the- 
name  of  Traditores,  were  removed  from  the  communion  of  the- 
church.  Others,-*-^uid  such  instances  were  most  frequent  in 
North  Africa,  where  a  certain  leaning  to  enthusiasm  belonged 
to  the  native  temperament,-— <;hallenged  the  pagan  magistrates 
to  do  their  office,  and  courted  martyrdom  with  a  fanatic  zeal. 
Without  being  asked  they  boldly  avowed  that  they  were  Chris- 
tians, and  possessed  copies  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  but  tliat  they 
would  surrender  them  on  no  account.  Others  again  disdain- 
fully spumed  the  means  of  evasion  which  the  humanity  of  the 
magislrates  furnished  them  with.  They  refused  to  comply 
with  the  suggestions  of  those  who,  desirous  of  executing  the 
imperial  ordinance  only  in  form,  would  have  had  them  sur- 
render other  writings  in  the  place  of  the  Bible.  They 
imagined  that  they  ought  to  foUow  the  example  of  Eleazer 
(ii.  Maccab.  vi.),  who  would  not  even  seem  to  eat  of  the 
swine's  flesh.  Others  again  there  were,  who,  either  oppressed 
with  ddl)ts,  or  conscious  of  grave  transgressions,  either  wanted 
to  rid  themselves  of  a  burdensome  existence  by  an  honourable 
and  seemingly  pious  death,  or  sought  in  martyrdom  an  expia' 
tion  of  their  sins ;  or  who  were  ambitious  of  the  honour  which, 
in  the  cells  of  their  prison,  would  be  paid  them  by  the 
brethren ;  or  were  greedy  of  the  gifls  which  they  might  hope 

*  Qnare  scriptoras  non  tradis  sapenracoas,  doubtless  with  intentional 
ambiguity ;  so  that  the  words  might  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  all 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Christians  were  useless. 

t  See  the  acta  Felicis  in  Ruinart 

VOL.  I.  > 
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to  receive  there.*  Among  the  bishops  even  there  were  indi- 
viduals who  approved  of  every  mode  of  confessing  the  fidth, 
and  comitenanced  in  others  the  same  fanatic  zeal  by  ^diich 
they  were  themselves  possessed.  Others,  however,  endea- 
voured to  unite  to  stead&stness  in  the  fidth,  Christian 
prudence  and  sobriety, — and  at  the  head  of  these  was  the 
bishop  Mensurius,  of  Carthage.  He  would  not  consent  to 
give  the  honour  of  martyrdom  to  those  who  had  themselves 
invited  the  pagan  magistrates  to  do  their  worst.  Jn.  these 
opposite  tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit  we  discern  the  germ 
of  those  divisions  which,  after  peace  from  without  had  'been 
once  more  restored,  broke  out  within  the  bosom  of  the  North- 
African  church. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  contemplate  in  detail  some  examples, 
which  we  have  drawn  from  authentic  sources,  of  the  power  ei 
Christian  &ith  and  the  intrepidity  of  Christian  courage*  In  an 
inland  town  of  Numidia  a  band  of  Christians,  among  whom  was 
a  boy  of  the  tenderest  age,  were  seized  in  the  house  of  a  church- 
reader,  where  they  had  assembled  under  the  direction  of  a  priest, 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  scriptures  and  celebrating  the 
communion.  They  were  brought  to  Carthage  to  be  arraigned 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  proconsul,  singing  hymiis  to  the 
praise  of  God  all  the  way.  Several  were  put  to  the  torture, 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  confessions  from  all.  One  in  the 
midst  of  his  sufferings  cried  out,  "  Ye  do  wrong,  unhappy 
men  ;  you  lacerate  the  innocent.  We  are  no  murderers, — ^we 
have  never  defrauded  any  man.  O  God,  have  mercy  on  us! 
I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord, — give  me  strength  to  suffer  in  Thy 
name.  Deliver  Thy  servants  out  of  the  bondage  of  this 
world — I  thank  Thee,  and  yet  am  unable  to  thank  Thee — to 
glory  !  I  thank  the  God  of  the  kingdom.  It  appears, — the 
eternal,  the  incorruptible  kingdom  !  Oh,  Lord  !  Christ,  we 
are  Christians,  we  are  Thy  servants;  Thou  art  our  hc^pe." 
While  he  thus  prayed,  the  proconsul  said  to  him,  "You 
should  have  obeyed  the  law  of  the  emperor."     He  replied,  with 

*  Vid.  Augustin.  brevicul.  collat  c.  Donatistis,  d.  III.  c.  13,  T.  IX. 
opp.  ed.  Benedictin.  f.  568 :  Quidam  facinorosi  arguebantur  et  fisci 
debitores,  qui  occasione  persecutionis  vel  carere  vellent  onerosa  multis 
debitis  vita,  vel  pargare  se  putarent  et  quasi  abluere  facinora  sua,  Tel 
certe  adquirere  pecuniam  et  in  custodia  deliciis  perfrui.  De  obeeqoio 
ChristianoTum, 
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a  strong  spirit,  though  weak  and  exhausted  in  body,  '^I 
reverence  no  other  law  but  that  of  Grod  which  I  have  learned. 
For  this  law  I  am  willing  to  die.  In  this  law  I  am  made 
perfect.  There  is  no  other."  In  the  midst  of  his  tortures 
another  cried  out,  '^  Help,  O  Christ !  I  pray  Thee  have  pity 
on  me — ^preserve  my  soul,  and  let  it  not  be  confounded.  O 
give  me  power  to  suffer."  When  the  reader  in  whose  house 
the  assembly  was  held  was  told  by  the  proconsul,  ^^  You  ought 
not  to  have  received  them,"  he  replied,  under  the  rack,  ^'  1 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  receive  my  brethren."  "  But  the 
emperor's  command,"  said  the  proconsul,  ^^  should  have  been 
of  more  consequence  to  you."  "God,"  he  replied,  "is 
greater  than  the  emperor."  "Have  you  in  your  house," 
demanded  the  proconsul,  "any  sacred  writings?"  "Such 
have  I,"  he  replied,  "  but  they  axe  in  my  heart."  Amcmg 
the  prisoners  was  a  Christian  maiden,  named  Victoria,  whose 
£ither  and  brother  were  still  pagans.  The  brother,  Fortuna- 
tianus,  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  her  to  renounce 
her  religion,  and  thus  procuring  her  release.  When  she  stead- 
&stly  declared  that  she  was  a  Christian,  her  brother  pretended 
that  she  was  not  in  her  right  mind.  But  said  she,  "  This  is 
my  mindy  and  I  have  never  altered  it.  Upon  the  proconsul 
asking  her  if  she  would  not  go  with  her  brother,  she  replied, 
"  No,  for  I  am  a  Christian,  and  they  axe  my  brethren  who 
obey  God's  commands."  As  to  the  lad,  Hilananus,  the  pro- 
consul supposed  he  would  be  easily  intimidated  by  threats ; 
but  even  in  the  child  the  power  of  God  proved  mighty.  "  Do 
what  you  please,"  he  replied ;  "  I  am  a  Christian."* 

The  persecution  once  beg^,  it  was  impossible  to  stop  half- 
way. The  measures  already  adopted  having  &iled  of  their 
object,  it  became  necessary  to  take  others.  The  first  step  of 
attacking  the  Christians  was  the  most  difficult ;  the  second 
came  easily  and  quickly.  Certain  occurrences,  moreover,  had 
happened,  which  tended  to  place  the  Christians  in  an  un&- 
▼ourable  light,  or  which  at  least  could  easily  be  made  use  of 

< 

*  The  sources  are  the  Acta  Satumini,  Dativi  et  aliorum  in  Africa. 
Balnz  Miscell.  T.  II.  Rninart,  in  the  above-cited  collection  of  Da  Pin. 
It  is  true  the  report  has  not  been  preserved  in  its  simple,  origpioal  form ; 
bat  with  an  introduction,  running  remarks,  and  a  conclusion,  written  \ij 
some  Donatist.  Yet  the  acta  proconsularia,  which  form  the  ground- 
work, may  still  be  easily  recognised. 
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to  such  an  end.  A  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  imperial  palace 
of  Nicomedia :  it  was  quite  natural  to  ascribe  such  an  occur- 
rence to  the  desire  of  revenge  among  the  Christians, — ^and  the 
accusation  may  even  have  had  some  grounds,  without  involv- 
ing the  whole  Christian  church  in  the  disgrace.  In  so  large 
a  body  as  the  Christians  were,  some  might  perhaps  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  passion,  which  they 
would  palliate  by  the  plea  of  religious  zeal,  into  a  forgetfulness 
of  what  manner  of  spirit  became  them  as  disciples  of  Christ. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  this  charge  against  the  Christians 
was  never  substantiated.  The  sensitive  author  of  the  work 
on  the  Judgments  which  befel  the  Persecutors  maintains 
that  the  fire  was  kindled  by  Galerius  himself,  to  give  him  aji 
opportunity  for  accusing  the  Christians, — a  statement  which 
on  his  unsupported  authority  cannot  be  received.  The 
emperor  Constantine  ascribes  the  fire  to  lightning,  and  looks 
upon  it  as  a  judgment  of  God.  The  truth  is,  as  Eusebius 
candidly  admits,  the  real  cause  was  never  ascertained. 
Enough,  however,  that  the  Christians  were  accused  of  con- 
spiring against  the  emperors,  and  multitudes  of  them  thrown 
into  prison,  without  distinction  as  to  those  who  were  or  were 
not  obnoxious  to  suspicion.  The  most  cruel  tortures  were 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  confession  ;  but  in 
vain.  Many  were  burned  to  death,  beheaded,  or  drowned.  It 
is  true  that,  fourteen  days  after  the  first,  a  second  fire  broke  out, 
which,  however,  was  extinguished  without  damage,  a  circum- 
stance which  strengthens  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  work 
of  an  incendiary.* 

Some  disturbances  which,  soon  after  this  event,  arose  in 
Armenia  and  Syria,  afforded  new  occasion  of  political  jealousy 
against  the  Christians.  The  clergy,  as  the  heads  of  the  party, 
were  particularly  viewed  with  suspicion.  Under  this  pretext 
an  edict  was  issued,  ordering  all  the  clerical  order  to  be 
seized  and  thrown  into  chains.  Thus  in  a  short  time  the 
prisons  were  filled  witli  persons  of  this  class.  We  have  seen 
on  various  occasions,  how  strong  was  the  inclination  to  fasten  • 

*  Lactantiiis  (de  mortib.)  relates  this.  It  is  mentioned  by  no  other 
author.  But  Lactautius,  who  probably  resided  himself  at  that  time  at 
Nicomedia,  -would  be  more  familiar  with  the  particulars  of  these  events 
than  others.  Yet  it  is  possible  he  may  have  been  deceived  by  some 
2'ujnour  then  current  in  the  city. 
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charges  of  a  political  character  upon  the  Christians;  nor 
were  the  Christians  always  as  careful  to  avoid  giving  even 
apparent  ground  for  such  charges  as  their  enemies  were  ready 
to  bring  against  them.  A  yoimg  Christian  from  Egypt,  who 
had  been  apprehended  at  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  being  asked 
by  the  Roman  proconsul,  of  what  country  he  was,  replied, 
"  I  am  of  Jerusalem,  which  lies  towards  the  rising  sun,  the 
city  of  the  saints."  The  Roman,  who  perhaps  was  not  aware 
that  such  a  place  existed  as  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  which 
probably  was  only  known  to  him  by  its  Roman  name,  ^lia 
Capitolina, — and  who  was  still  more  ignorant  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem, — immediately  concluded  that  the  Christians  had 
founded  somewhere  in  the  East  a  city,  which  they  intended  to 
make  the  central  point  of  a  general  insurrection.  The  matter 
appeared  to  him  one  of  grave  importance,  and  he  proceeded  to 
put  many  questions  to  the  prisoner  under  torture.*  Procopius, 
a  priest  of  Palestine,  being  called  upon  to  sacrifice,  declared 
that  he  knew  of  only  one  God,  to  whom  men  were  bound  to 
bring  such  offerings  as  he  would  accept.  Being  then  required 
to  offer  his  libation  to  the  four  sovereigns  of  the  empire,  the 
two  Augusti  and  the  two  Caesars,  he  made  answer, — doubtless 
to  show  that  men  are  bound  to  acknowleds:e  but  one  God  as 
their  Lord, — in  the  words  of  the  Homeric  verse,  "  The 
government  of  many  is  not  good ;  let  there  be  one  ruler,  one 
king."f  And  this  was  construed  into  a  political  offence,  as  if 
he  meant  to  censure  the  existing  Tetrarchy.J 

All  the  priscms  being  now  filled  with  Christians  of  the 
spiritual  order,  a  new  edict  appeared,  commanding  that  such 
of  the  prisoners  as  were  willing  to  sacrifice  should  be  set 
free,  and  that  the  rest  should  by  every  means  be  compelled  to 
offer  incense.  This  was  followed  at  last,  in  304,  by  a  fourth 
and  still  more  rigorous  edict,  which  extended  the  same  injunc- 
tion to  the  whole  body  of  Christians.§  In  the  cities  where  the 
edict  was  most  strictly  executed,  public  proclamation  was 
made  through  the  streets,  that  men,  women,  and  children 
should  all  repair  to  the  temples.  Every  individual  was  sum- 
moned by  name  from  lists  previously  made  out ;  at  the  city 
gates  all  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination,  and  such  as 

*  Euseb.  de  martyrib.  Palsestinse,  c.  9. 

f  Olfx  ciyet^n  weXyiuunvtn'  t^s  ««<(«»«;  W«>,  iT;  Bm^tXtug.     Illias  II.  204. 

X  Ettseb.  de  martyrib.  Falsest,  c.  1.  §  L.  c.  c.  a. 
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were  found  to  be  Christians  were  immediately  secured.  At 
Alexandria  the  very  pagans  concealed  the  persecuted  Chris- 
tians in  their  houses,  and  many  chose  rather  to  lose  both  thdr 
property  and  their  liberty,  than  to  betray  those  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  them.*  Sentence  of  death,  it  is  true,  was  not 
formally  pronounced  on  the  refractory,  but  it  is  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  an  edict  which  authorized  the  employment  of 
every  means  to  compel  the  Christians  to  sacrifice,  would,  even 
more  than  an  unconditional  decree  of  death,  expose  them  to 
every  cruelty  which  the  fanaticism  of  a  governor,  or  his  wish 
to  court  the  imperial  favour,  might  dispose  him  to  inflict 
Each  one,  there  is  no  doubt,  felt  quite  sure  that  he  would  never 
be  called  to  account  for  any  excesses  he  committed  against 
the  Christians.  Already  did  the  persecutors  fondly  imagine 
that  their  triiunph  over  Christianity  was  sure.  Already  to 
the  other  honorary  titles  of  the  Augusti  was  added  the  glory 
of  having  extinguished  the  Christian  superstition  and  reeUaed 
the  worship  of  the  gods.  "  Amplificato  per  orientem  et  ocd- 
dentem  imperio  Romano,  et  nomine  Christianorum  delete,  qd 
rempublicam  evertebant.  Superstitione  Christiana  ubique 
deleta  et  cultu  Deorum  propagato."  Yet  at  the  very  time 
they  were  thus  triiunphing,  Providence  was  already  preparing 
the  circumstances  which  were  destined  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  situation  of  the  Christians. 

One  of  the  four  rulers,  Constantius  Chlorus,  who,  with  the 
title  of  Caesar,  held  the  government  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain,  possessed  naturally  a  mild  and  humane  disposition, 
averse  to  persecutions.  He  was  moreover,  though  not  him- 
self a  decided  Christian,  evidently  favourably  disposed  towards 
Christianity  and  its  professors ;  whether,  as  Eusebius  affirms, 
because  he  really  perceived  the  vanity  of  paganism,  and  with- 
out being  a  Christian  was  an  upright  monotheist, — or  whether, 
as  is  more  probable,  he  was,  like  Alexander  Severus,  an 
eclectic  in  religion.  Those  Christians  about  his  person  who 
continued  steadfast  in  their  faith  he  treated  with  special 
regard  and  confidence ;  it  being  a  common  remark  with  him, 
that  one  who  has  proved  unfaithful  to  his  God  would  be  still 
less  likely  to  remain  faithful  to  his  prince.  The  anecdote, 
however,  which  Eusebius  gives  of  his  putting  their  condtanejf 
to  the  proof,  does  not  appear  very  probable.  Ajs  he  could 
*  Athanas.  Hist.  AnaxiOT.  ^^^^o-oaLckos,  s.  64. 
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noi,  as  a  Caesar,  openly  disobey  the  edict  that  had  been  issued 
by  the  Augusti,  he  suffered  some  churches  to  be  pulled  down 
in  order  to  save  appearances.  In  Gaul,  where  he  usually 
redided,  the  Christians  enjoyed  perfect  liberty  and  repose, 
while  the  persecution  was  raging  in  other  provinces.*  In 
Spain  he  may  not  have  been  able  to  effect  so  much ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  no  one  of  his  provinces  was  the  persecution  of 
the  same  character  as  in  other  districts  of  the  empire.  The 
favourable  disposition  of  this  emperor  to  the  Christians  was 
soon  able  to  befriend  them  more  effectually,  when,  in  305, 
Dioclesian  and  Herculius  having  abdicated,  he  was 
elevated,  in  conjunction  with  Galerius,  to  the  dignity  of 
Augustus. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  now  added  to  the  line  of  the 
Caesars  a  man  who,  in  blind  heathenish  superstition  and 
cruelty,  perfectly  resembled  the  emperor  Galerius,  who 
nominated  him  to  that  station.  Tliis  was  Caius  Galerius 
Valerius  Maximinus.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  in  the 
provinces  committed  to  his  care, — Syria,  with  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  Egypt, — ^the  persecutions 
would  be  renewed  with  increased  violence.  At  times,  it  is 
true,  men  grew  weary  of  their  own  rage,  when  they  saw  that 
their  efforts  were  to  no  purpose.  The  execution  of  the 
imperial  edict  flagged  awhile,  persecution  slept,  and  the 
Christians  enjoyed  a  temporary  respite.  But  as  soon  as  their 
en^nies  perceived  that  they  were  recovering  breath,  maddened 
to  think  they  had  not  succeeded  in  extinguishing  Christianity 
and  restoring  Paganism  to  its  ancient  splendour,  their  fury 
broke  out  a^esh,  and  a  new  storm  arose,  more  violent  than 
ever.  Thus,  at  length,  in  the  year  308,  and  about  the  eighth 
year  of  the  persecution,  after  much  effusion  of  blood,  which 
in  the  provinces  governed  by  Maximinus  had  lasted  f^m  the 
time  of  his  accession,  a  season  of  tranquillity  had  commenced. 
The  Christians  who  had  been  condemned  to  labour  in  the 
mines  were  treated  with  greater  lenity  and  forbearance.  But 
all  at  once  the  Christians  were  startled  out  of  their  transient 
repose  by  a  furious  storm.     A  new  and  more  rigorous  com- 

*  So  says  the  work  De  mortib.  perscator.  0.16,  and  a  letter  of  the 
Donatists  to  the  Emperor  Constantine,  in  which,  on  this  very  account, 
they  demanded  Gallic  bishops  for  their  judges.  Optat.  Milev.  de  scbis- 
mate,  Donatistar.  1. 1.  c  22. 
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mand  was  addressed  by  the  emperor  to  all  the  officers  of  his 
government,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  whether  in  the 
civil  or  in  the  military  service,  directing  that  the  &llen 
temples  of  the  gods  should  be  restored,  that  all  free  men  and- 
women,  all  slaves,  and  even  little  children,  should,  sacrifice 
and  partake  of  what  was  offered  at  the  altars  of  the  gods. 
All  provisions  in  the  market  were  to  be  sprinkled  with  water 
or  wine  that  had  been  used  in  the  sacrifices,  in  order  by  this 
means  to  force  the  Christians  into  contact  with  idolatrous 
offerings — to  such  length  did  fanaticism  and  despotic  power 
proceed !  New  tortures  and  fresh  bloodshed  were  the  con-: 
sequences. 

But  again  there  was  a  season  of  respite,  which  lasted  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year  310.  Christians  confined  to  the  mines 
in  Palestine  were  allowed  to  meet  together  for  worship,  but 
tlie  governor  of  the  province,  having  in  one  of  his  visitations 
observed  this,  reported  it  to  the  emperor.  The  prisoners  were  *. 
henceforth  kept  apart  and  put  to  severe  labour.  Thirty-nine 
confessors,  who  after  much  suffering  were  enjoying  a  season 
of  rest,  were  beheaded  at  once.  This  was  the  last  blood  that 
flowed  in  this  persecution,  tranquillity  having  for  some  time 
been  already  restored  to  the  Christians  in  the  West.  For  the 
original  instigator  of  the  persecution,  the  emperor  Galerius, 
being  softened  by  a  severe  and  painful  disease,  the  consequence 
of  his  excesses,  had  perhaps  been  led  to  think  that  the  God 
of  the  Christians  might,  after  all,  be  a  powerful  being,  who  in 
his  anger  had  punished  him,  and  whose  favour  he  must  there- 
fore endeavour  to  conciliate.  At  any  rate  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  all  his  bloody  and  violent 
proceedings  had  done  no  material  injury  to  Christianity. 
At  all  events,  in  the  year  311  appeared  the  remarkable  edict 
which  put  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  conflict  of  the  Christian 
Church  with  the  Roman  empire. 

It  declared  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  emperors 
1o  bring  back  the  Christians  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
in  departing  from  which  they  had  invented  laws  according  to 
their  own  fancy,  and  given  birth  to  a  multitude  of  sects.  The 
reproach  so  frequently  brought  against  the  Christians  of  this 
age  was  repeated  by  the  edict :  "  Behold,  since  you  have  left 
the  unity  of  ancient  tradition,  the  authority  of  the  fathers, 
you  have  been  led  entirely  by  your  own  caprice,  and  have 
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jfallen  from  one  innovation,  into  another;  hence  the  multitude 
of  your  sects."*  But  as  the  majority  of  the  Christians,  in 
spite  of  every  measure  to  the  contrary,  persevered  in  their 
-opinions,  and  it  had.  now  become  evident  that  they  could  not 
consistently  worship  their  own  Deity,  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  homage  to  the  gods,  the  emperors  had  resolved  to  extend 
to  them  their  wonted  clemency.  They  might  once  more  be 
Christians,  and  would  be  allowed  to  hold  their  assemblies, 
provided  only  they  did  nothing  contrary  to  the  good  order  of 
the  Roman  state  (iia  ut  ne  quid  contra  disciplinam  agant)  ;  f 
:"  let  them  now,  therefore,  after  experiencing  this  proof  of 
our  indulgence,  pray  to  their  God  for  our  prosperity,  for  the 
well-being  of  the  state,  and  for  their  own  ;  that  the  state  may, 
in  all  respects,  continue  to  be  well  maintained,  and  they 
themsdves  may  be  enabled  to  live  quietly  in  their  own 
homes." 

Attacks  on  Christianity.     Defence  of  Christianity  against 

these  Writings. 

While  the  ancient  world,  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  its 
own  religious  foundation,  was  endeavouring  to  suppress 
Christianity  by  force,  the  learning  and  civilization  of  the 
age  enlisted  itself  in  the  same  cause,  and  took  up  the  contest 
with  its  writings.  Intellectual  weapons  combined  with  phy- 
sical violence  in  attacking  the  new  principle  which  had  begun 
to  reveal  its  power  on  the  principles  of  human  conduct.  In 
these  literary  attacks  upon  Christianity,  the  relation  both  of 
the  religious  and  moral  principles  which  then  actuated  society, 
and  also  of  its  several  intellectual  tendencies — such  as  we  have 
already  set  them  forth  in  the  Introduction — to  this  new  prin- 
ciple which  was  now  entering  the  life  of  humanity,  may  be 
easily  recognised.  If  He  whose  external  manifestation  was 
the  perfectly  unsullied  mirror  of  his  divine  essence  did  not 

*  The  Latin  words  of  the  decree, — Siquidem  quadam  ratione  tanta 
eosdem  Christianos  Tolontas  (such  caprice  l^tXc^^fnrx%ia\  invasisset  et 
tanta  stultitia  occupasset,  ut  non  ilia  vetemm  instituta  sequerentur,  qusc 
forsitan  primi  parentes  eonindem  constituerant ;  sed  pro  arbitrio  suo 
atque  at  hisdem  erat  libitom,  ita  sibimet  leges  £su:erent,  quas  observarent 
et  per  diversa  vanos  populos  congregarent. 

t  The  emperor  had  probably  explained  himself  more  distinctly  on 
this  point  in  a  rescript  which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
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fail  to  distinguish,  in  the  judgments  passed  by  his  adversaries 
on  his  own  person,  the  sins  against  the  Son  of  Man  from 
those  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  ought  to  feel  it  only  the 
more  incumbent  on  ourselves  to  apply  a  similar  distinction 
to  the  judgments  passed  by  misapprehension  and  calumny 
upon  Christianity,  where  its  divine  life  was  manifested  only 
under  a  variety  of  debasing  admixtures.  In  the  ferment 
which  on  its  first  appearance  Christianity  produced,  many 
impure  elements  necessarily  became  blended  with  it,  which 
were  destined  to  be  thrown  o£P  again  during  the  purifying 
process  of  its  development.  The  crisis  brought  on  by 
Christianity,  as  it  was  to  lead  to  a  genuine  h^th  in  the 
spiritual  life,  must  needs  call  forth  a  considerable  degree  of 
morbid  action,  as  the  indispensable  process  by  which  that 
healthy  condition  was  ultimately  to  be  attained.  Much  that 
savoured  of  a  jealous  and  narrow,  exclusive  spirit  would 
naturally  be  engendered  by  that  oppo^tion  to  the  world  in 
which  the  new  faith  must  first  display  itself  before  it  could 
furnish  the  world  with  the  principle  of  its  own  renovation. 
Now,  in  order  to  judge  rightly  of  these  impure  admixtures, 
and  of  their  relation  to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  to 
discern  the  higher  element  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  than, 
it  was  necessary  that  Christianity  itself  should  be  studied  and 
understood  in  its  fundamental  character.  Whoever  con- 
templated these  phenomena  from  an  external  point  of  view 
found  himself,  by  the  very  peculiarity  of  his  position,  op- 
posed to  Christianity,  and  would  naturally  confound  these  ac- 
cidents of  its  development  with  its  essential  principle,  and 
mistake  a  knowledge  of  the  former  for  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  latter.  This  remark  we  shall  have  occasion  to  apply 
to  whatever  in  these  centuries  wears  the  form  of  opposition  to 
Christianity. 

Thus  Lucian— of  whose  peculiar  bias  on  religious  matters 
we  have  already  spoken — ^by  dwelling  on  certain  accidental 
marks  which  had  caught  his  attention,  could  place  Christianity 
in  the  same  class  with  the  various  phenomena  of  fanaticism 
and  boastful  jugglery  which  he  made  the  butt  of  his  ridicule. 
When  he  heard  of  men  who  were  said  to  possess  the  power 
of  curing  demoniacs,  and  of  healing  other  diseases,  he  at  once 
placed  them  on  the  same  list  with  the  common  vagabond 
exorcists  and   magicians.     He  has  most  to  say  about  the 
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Christians  in  a  work  which,  written  in  his  peculiar  style, 
describes  the  life  and  self-inflicted  death  of  the  Cynic  phi- 
losopher, Peregrinus  Proteus.  This  personage,  according  to 
Lucian,  was  one  of  those  notorious  hypocrites  who  had  the 
art  of  concealing  their  vanity  and  wickedness  under  the  guise 
of  a  Cynic,  and  deluded  the  multitude  by  a  variety  of 
fraudulent  tricks.  It  may,  however,  well  be  questioned  how 
far,  if  at  all,  this  picture,  drawn  by  satire,  answers  to  the 
truth,  especially  as  we  have  a  description  of  this  individual 
by  another  contemporary,*  which,  unless  we  can  assume  that 
the  latter  suflPered  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  hypo- 
critical show  of  moral  earnestness  and  zeal,  would  lead  us  to 
form  a  very  different  view  of  his  character.  This  Peregrinus 
then,  as  Lucian  tells  us,  joined  himself  for  a  while  to  the 
Christians,  and,  being  imprisoned  for  confessing  Christianity, 
acquired  the  highest  consideration  among  them.  All  which 
account  may  very  probably  be  a  pure  invention  on  Lucian's 
part,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  his  hero  with  the  Christians, 
and  gaining  thereby  an  excellent  opportunity  for  satirizing 
the  latter. 

The  importance  which,  from  the  Christian  point  of  view, 
had  been  given  to  the  personal  existence  of  the  individual,  as 
destined  for  endless  duration ;  the  lively  and  confident  faith 
in  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life;  the  contrast  to  the  whole 
frame  of  existing  society  which  Christianity  caused  its  fol- 
lowers to  present;  the  hearty  brotherly  love  which  bound 
them  to  each  other ; — all  these  things  Lucian  acknowledges 
to  be  effects  which  had  proceeded  from  the  man  who  was 
crucified  in  Palestine.    But,  without  troubling  himself  to  seek 

*  Aulas  Gellias  (in  his  Noctes  Atticee,  1.  XII.  c.  11)  tells  us  that 
while  residing  at  Athens  he  visited  this  Peregrinus,  who  lived  in  a  hut 
without  the  city.  He  calls  him  virum  gravem  et  constantem.  He  cites 
from  his  mouth  the  maxim,  Wickedness  ought  to  be  shunned,  not  from 
fear  of  punishment  or  disgrace,  but  only  from  love  of  goodness;  yirum 
sapientem  non  peccaturum,  etiamsi  peccasse  enm  dii  atque  homines  igno- 
raturi  forent  If  the  longing  after  moral  parity  these  words  express 
was  really  his  own,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  he  might  be  induced  to 
attach  himself  to  Christianity ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  may  have 
soon  fallen  away  from  it,  from  an  incapacity  to  bring  himself  to  believe 
the  facts  which  it  announced.  Still  we  do  not  think  this  probable, 
simply  for  the  following  reason,  if  there  were  no  other — if  anything  of 
this  kind  had  happened,  some  trace  or  other  of  such  an  occurrence  would 
have  Iken  preserved  in  the  religious  traditiona  of  tbis  ^t\<cA, 
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far  ^prtdminder  reasons  to  account  for  effects  ao  great,  and,  as 
he  himself  admits,  so  abiding,  he  at  once  proceeds  to  dav  it 
with  the  other  kinds  of  fanaticism  which  he  ridiciilei.  "  Thej," 
he  says  of  the  Christians,  **  still  worsh^)  that  great  man  who 
was  crucified  in  Palestine,  because  it  was  he  who  introdnced 
into  human  life  the  initiation  into  these  new  mysteries.  These 
miserable  creatures  have  persuaded  themselves  that  thej  are 
all  immortal,  and  will  live  for  ever.  For  this  reason  they 
d«sj»ise  death  itself,  and  many  even  give  themselves  iqi  to  it 
But  again,  their  first  lawgiver  *  has  persuaded  them  to  believe 
that,  as  soon  as  they  have  broken  loose  fironi  the  prevailing 
custrims  and  denied  the  gods  of  Greece^  reverencing  in  their 
stearl  their  own  crucified  teacher,  and  living  after  his  laws, 
they  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relatiim  of  brethren.  Thus 
they  are  led  to  hold  everything  else  equally  in  contempt,  to 
consider  as  pro&ne  whatever  does  not  agree  with  their  ow» 
notions,  which,  however,  they  have  adopted  without  any  suffi- 
cient warrant/'t  lie  makes  use  of  the  instance  of  Peregrinus 
to  give  a  lively  description  of  the  sympathy  which  the 
Christians  displayed  to  those  confessors  who  were  languishing 
in  prison.  '^  When  he  was  incarcerated,"  says  Lucian,  ''  the 
Christians,  who  regarded  it  as  a  great  calamity,  spared  no 
expense  and  no  sacrifice  to  procure  his  liberation,  finding 
thiH  to  be  impossible,  they  were  extremely  careful  that  he 
siiould  be  well  provided  for  in  every  respect.  From  the  early 
(lawn,  old  women,  widows,  and  orphans  might  be  seen  waiting 
at  the  doors  of  his  prison ;  the  more  respectable  among  them, 
haviii<^  bribed  the  keepers,  slept  near  him  in  the  dungeon. 
Tlien  various  dishes  were  brought  in ;  and  religious  discourses 
were  delivered  in  his  presence.J     Even  from  cities  in  Asia 

*  We  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  St.  Paul  is  intended  by  this 
expression  ;  but  we  must  understand  by  it  the  person  whom  he  cbarac^ 
tenses  as  the  avt^KoXaTiffiivaf  g-t^t^tfiff  and  of  whose  laws  he  is  speaking, 
— the  sole  founder  of  Christianity.  We  recognise  also  the  allusion  to 
what  Christ  himself  had  said  respecting  brotherly  love.  In  this  parti- 
cular description  by  Lucian  we  do  not  observe  a  single  trait  which  can 
be  considered  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  Apostle  Paul. 

f  "Auu  Ttvof  axfifiouf  irifrtats. 

X  Ecclesiastics  visited  him,  and  gave  religious  discourses  in  the  cell 
where  he  was  confined ;  unless  the  words  "  kiyat  iif«*  murHv  ixiytvrg " 
are  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  extracts  read  from  the  sacred  Scrip-  • 
tures.    By  the  "  iv  rixth**  who  remained  with  him  during  the  night,  may 
doubtless  he  meant  also  ecclesiastics. 
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Minor  deputies  from  the  Christian  communities  were  sent  to 
assist  in  protecting  and  consoling  him.  They  show  incredible 
despatch  in  a  public  concern  of  this  sort.  In  a  brief  space 
they  give  away  all  they  have." 

And  then  Lucian  goes  on  to  accuse  the  Christians  as  an 
ignorant,  uneducated  class,  of  excessive  *  credulity.  On  this 
account  their  charitable  disposition  was  in  many  ways  im- 
posed upon.  '^  If  a  magician  or  an  impostor,  who  is  at  all  skil- 
ful in  his  craft,  comes  among  them,  as  he  has  only  to  deal  with 
an  ignorant  set  of  people,  he  soon  makes  himself  rich."  He 
describes  the  Christians  as  men  '^  who  thought  it  the  greatest 
sin  to  take  a  morsel  of  food  which,  according  to  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  was  forbidden,  and  who  would  rather  do  any- 
thing than  that."  Peregrinus,  he  says,  was  excluded  from 
their  community,  "  because  he  had  even  offended  against  their 
laws,  for  he  had  been  seen  to  eat  something  or  other  which 
^'as  forbidden  among  them."  It  is  possible  that  Lucian  had 
here  in  his  eye  certain  communities  of  Jewish  Christians  ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  punctilious  and  superstitious  observance  of  the 
regulations  adopted  by  the  apostolic  council  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV.),  which  prevailed  after  the  suppression  of  the  more 
liberal  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  may  have  given  occasion  to  such  a 
judgment.  At  all  events,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  from  this 
case  how  the  narrow-minded  views  of  certain  believers  led  to  a 
misapprehension  of  the  essential  character  of  their  religion. 

The  stoic  Arrian,  who  lived  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period 
than  Lucian,  judged  of  the  Christians — as  the  emperor  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  had  done  before — quite  in  accordance  with  the 
relation  in  which  the  stoical  philosophy  stood  to  Christianity. 
In  his  work  which  has  for  its  object  the  elucidation  of  the 
principles  of  his  master  Epictetus,  *  he  starts  the  question, 
"  Whether,  by  the  reason  -gaining  an  insight  into  the  laws 
which  govern  the  universe,  it  might  not  be  possible  to  attain 
to  the  same  intrepidity  in  the  presence  of  death  which  the 
Galilaeans  gained  by  habit  and  a  mad  fanaticism." 

From  what  we  have  already  said  on  the  relation  of  Neo- 
Platonism,  both  to  the  religious  development  of  the  ancient 
world  and  also  to  Christianity,  it  will  be  easily  understood 
that,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  might  serve  as  a  passage  to  the 
latter,  and  also  furnish  the  source  from  which  Christian  truth 

*  Diatrib.  1.  IV.  c.  7. 
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might  borrow  the  scientific  form  for  its  exposition  and  defence, 
so,  on  the  other,  it  would  be  the  school  from  which  its  most 
formidable  antagonist  would  proceed.  It  was  perhaps  from  this 
school  that  came  the  first  man  who  felt  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  subject  to  attack  Christianity  in  an  express  work.  Celsus, 
who,  when  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the  attempt  was 
made  to  extirpate  Christianity  by  the  sword^  attacked  it  at  the 
same  time  with  the  weapons  of  his  witty  and  acute  intellect, 
was  not  improbably  a  Neo-Platonist.  He  wrote  against  the 
Christians  a  work  in  two  books,  entitled  "  The  true  doctrine.*** 
Origen  himself,  however,  started  the  conjecture,  that  this 

*  Aiytf  J^nSfie,  Orig.  c.  Gels.  1. 1,  c  4.  Severtl  learned  writen  haTe 
supposed  that  Origen's  language  (c.  Cels.  1.  IV.  c.  86)  ikTOuned  the 
inference  that  Celsos  wrote  another  work,  in  two  books,  against  Qiris- 
tianity  besides  the  work  just  mentioned,  which,  as  to  its  fasftntial  contents, 
may  be  restored  from  the  fragments  which  are  preserved  in  Origen's 
reply.  Bat  we  cannot  think  that  the  interpretation  of  the  passage 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  their  theory  is  the  correct  one.  The  passage 
is  this :  *0  'Etruuv^Ms  KiX^Hj  •ty*  ^rit  Im,  jmu  nmrm  UL^ttrmtSv  «ZaI» 
3m  fiiBkiti  rvvrc|«f .  I  cannot  understand  ixxm,  in  this  oonnectiom,  as 
referring  to  other  works  against  Christianity,  besides  the  one  of  which 
alone  Origen  uniformly  speaks,  and  which  it  is  his  huaness  to  refiite ; 
but  I  understand  by  it  other  works  besides  those  knoWn  to  belong  to 
Celsus,  in  which  he  betrays  his  Epicureanism  without  any  attempt  at 
concealment  **  The  Epicurean  Celsus,  if  indeed'* — so  I  consider  mysdf 
warranted  by  the  Greek  usus  loquendi  of  this  period  to  understand  the 
word  f'^t,  while  at  the  same  time  I  acknowledge  the  original  difference 
between  t7yt  and  »7iri#— •*  if  indeed  he  is  the  same  with  the  one  who  wrote 
two  other  books  against  the  Christians/'  By  the  other  books,  in  this 
case,  none  can  be  meant  but  that  one  work  which  Origen  undertook  to 
refute.  Precisely  this  was  the  point  in  question,  whether  the  ^jticurean 
could  be  the  author  of  that  icork.  Whether  the  same  indiyidual  had 
composed  two  other  works  besides,  against  Christianity,  was  a  question 
that  did  not  belong  here.  Had  it  been  Origen's  intention  to  designate 
two  books  distinct  from  that  work,  he  would  have  expressed  himself 
somewhat  as  follows  :  'O  »«<  T«ti^«  «-«  ^^Xm  umi  SxXm  Sj*,  etc  More- 
over, the  prefixing  the  words  Mmra  x^tmm>£f  confirms  my  interpreta- 
tion. And  if  Celsus  had  written  another  additional  work  against  the 
Christians,  two  cases  only  can  be  supposed.  Either  Origen  had  read 
this  work  also,  or  else  he  had  merely  been  informed  that  Celsus  had 
written  such  a  work,  without  haying  seen  it  himself.  In  the  first  case, 
he  would  not  have  failed  to  take  some  notice,  in  this  controversy,  of 
what  Celsus  had  said  in  his  other  work  against  the  Christians.  In  the 
second  case,  he  would,  at  least,  not  have  omitted  to  declare  distinctly 
that  the  other  work  of  Celsus  had  never  come  under  his  eye,  as  he  does 
in  fact  observe  where  he  is  speakins  of  a  writing  of  Celsus  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereaner. 
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Celsus  was  no  other  than  the  person  otherwise  known  as 
Celsus  the  Epicurean,  Lucian's  contemporary  and  friend. 
Still  it  is  plain,  from  the  uncertainty  with  which  he  expresses 
himself,  that  he  was  led  to  this  conjecture,  not  by  any  evi- 
dence of  historical  tradition,  but  oidy  by  the  identity  of  the 
name ;  and  that  he  was  again  thrown  into  doubt  by  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  work  itself.  Now,  since  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  two  authors  of  the  same  name  should  write  at 
the  same  period — especially  when  the  name  is  not  an  unusual 
one — the  inference  from  the  identity  of  names  must  be  ex- 
tremely imcertain,  unless  confirmed  also  by  some  similarity  in 
the  way  of  thinking. 

Lucian  was  induced  by  the  last-mentioned  Celsus  to  pub*> 
lish  his  life  of  the  magician  Alexander  of  Abonoteichus,  a 
work  which  he  dedicated  to  that  friend.  This  l^t  is  quite  in 
agreement  with  the  sentiments  of  Celsus,  as  discoverable  from 
his  work  against  Christianity.  For  the  antagonist  of  Christ- 
ianity placed  it  in  the  same  class  with  all  the  phenomena  of 
magic,  and  made  use  of  this  supposed  resemblance  to  account 
for  its  origin  and  difiusion.  He  might  naturally  wish,  also, 
to  know  more  about  the  great  magician  who  had  made  so 
much  noise  in  his  day,  with  a  view  to  avail  himself  of  this 
knowledge  to  advance  that  would-be  enlightenment  which 
looks  down  with  equal  contempt  upon  all  religious  phenomena 
which  claim  to  be  beyond  the  ordinary  standard  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class.  This  Celsus  had  written  a  book,  as 
Origen  also  was  aware,  against  pretended  enchantments,*  and 
which  was  intended  to  counteract  the  fraudulent  tricks  of  those 
vagrant  Goetae.  It  is  described  by  Lucian  as  a  work  well 
adapted  to  lead  men  back  to  sober  sense.')'  Now  it  is  possible 
that  in  his  case  the  same  zeal  against  fanaticism  would  induce 
Celsus  to  write  against  those  who  endeavoured  to  deceive  the 
multitude  by  their  pretended  art  of  magic,  and  against  the 
Christians  who  insisted  on  their  own  miraculous  gifts.  Celsus 
does,  in  fact,  compare,  in  one  place,  the  miracles  of  Christ 
with  the  works  of  magicians  who  had  learned  their  art  from 

f  He  says  in  his  tract  dedicated  to  this  Celsns,  and  entitled  'KyS^atv- 
^9s  or  ^viofiMtTif  (s.  12),  addressing  himself  to  Celsus :  oT;  xara  fjAyatt 
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the  Egyptians,  and  for  a  few  oboli  exhibited  them  in  the  opoi 
market-place,  pretending  to  expel  evil  spirits  from  men,  to 
drive  away  diseases  by  a  breath,  to  call  up  the  souls  of  heroes^ 
to  raise  by  their  spells  splendid  entertainments,  to  make  dead 
things  move  as  if  they  were  alive;  and  he  asks,  "  Shall  w^ 
because  they  do  such  things,  consider  them  as  sons  of  God — 
or  shall  we  say  that  these  are  the  tricks  of  wicked  and  pitk^le 
men  ?  "*  Origen  was  doubtless  wrong  in  supposing  that  by 
these  words  Celsus  granted  the  reality  of  magic,  and  that 
therefore  the  only  way  to  reconcile  this  concession  with  the  at- 
tack on  magic  by  the  same  Celsus  (if  he  were  the  same)  was  to 
assume  that,  to  serve  some  particular  end,  he  here  pret^fided 
a  belief  which  he  did  not  actually  entertain.  For  Cekns 
might  express  himself  thus,  even  though  he  looked  upon  those 
magicians  as  being  no  better  than  jugglers,  skilful  in  deceiv- 
ing the  senses  by  a  certain  sleight  of  hand,t  and  yet  be 
the  same  writer  who  in  his  work  against  the  magicians  under- 
took to  show  how  such  deceptions  were  accomplished.  Y6t  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  in  another  passage  of  the  work  against 
the  Christians,  Celsus  does  speak  as  if  he  considered  magic 
to  be  an  art  possessed  of  a  certain  power,  though  he  himself 
held  it  in  no  great  account.  :|:  He  observes  that  he  had  heard 
from  Dionysius,  an  Egyptian  musician,  that  magic  exercised 
an  influence  over  uneducated  and  degraded  men,  but  not  over 
those  who  had  received  a  philosophical  education.  This  view 
of  magic  may  be  easily  traced  to  an  opinion  prevalent 
among  the  Flatonists  of  the  period,  which  asserted  that  by 
taking  advantage  of  certain  attractive  and  repulsive  powen 
in  nature — certain  magnetic  influences — it  would  be  possible 
to  exercise  a  control  over  such  as  were  still  fettefed  by  the 
bonds  of  nature,  though  not  over  those  who  had  risen  to  free- 
<lom,  and  were  living  in  the  divine  element  which  is  exalted 
above  all  the  forces  of  nature.  With  this  opinion  the  asser- 
tion first  quoted  from  Celsus  may  be  easily  reconciled,  that 
magic,  as  practised  in  Egypt  its  proper  home,§  so  influenced 

*   Orig.  C.  Ceis.  1.  I.  C.  28.  f   "iHixV  ^**'^'^''*S  ^otnifiita  rtutur*. 

X  c.  Cels.l.  VI.  c.  41. 

^  And  so  the  possession  of  the  art.  of  magic  was  ascribed,  by  those 
who  acknowledged  its  reality,  particularly  to  the  E^ptian  priettb 
Moreover,  Celsus  (I.  I.  c  28)  brings  forward  the  story,  borrowed  perhi^ 
from  the  Jews,  that  Jesus,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  was  oblig«d  m 
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men  at  a  subordinate  stage  of  culture,  that  sights  and  affec- 
tions of  whatever  kind  might  be  produced  in  them  at  plea- 
sure. It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  Lucian's 
friend  would  have  conceded  as  much  to  magic. 

Lucian  praises  the  mild  temper  and  moderation  of  his 
friend.  But  in  Celsus'  work  against  the  Christians  we  can 
discover  no  traces  of  such  qualities,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  to 
do  with  a  man  of  vehement  passions,  a  man  altogether  inca- 
pable of  allowing  a  cause  which  he  attacks  to  be  right  in  any 
respect  or  degree.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  be  certaui 
that  Lucian's  opinion  of  his  friend  was  according  to  truth. 
Besides,  there  are  those  who  have  no  difficulty  in  preserving 
their  temper  so  long  as  certain  topics  are  not  introduced,  but 
the  mere  mention  of  which  will  make  them  break  out  at  once 
into  fire  and  flames.  And  in  religious  matters  especially  it 
often  happens  that  men  who  from  a  certain  negative  enlight- 
enment strongly  condemn  all  extravagant  zeal  in  the  intellec- 
tual domain,  nevertheless  lose  all  their  calmness  and  moder- 
ation when  important  questions  of  religious  interest  come 
before  them.  The  heat  with  which  Celsus  attacks  Christianity 
betrays  his  strong  sense  of  the  mighty  power  with  which  it 
was  extending  itself  on  all  sides. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Celsus  who  was  Lucian's 
friend  favoured  for  the  most  part  the  school  of  Epicurus. 
But  in  the  work  against  Christianity  very  little  is  discover- 
able that  betrays  a  tendency  to  this  way  of  thinking,  and 
even  this  little  vanishes  imder  a  more  careful  examination. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  traces  of  an  entirely  opposite  system 
are  everywhere  apparent. 

In  this  book  we  recognise  the  impress  of  a  mind  which 
would  not  consent  to  adopt  the  system  of  another ;  we  find 
ourselves  in  contact  with  a  man  who,  by  combining  tlie 
ideas  predominant  in  the  general  philosophical  consciousness 
of  his  time — the  popular  ideas,  so  to  speak,  of  the  period — 
had  framed  a  system  of  his  own,  of  which  he  felt  rather  proud, 

Egypt  to  let  himself  out  for  wages,  and  there  learned  the  arts  by  which 
he  performed  his  pretended  miracles,  and  contriyed  to  attain  to  such 
eminence  as  to  be  worshipped  as  a  divine  being.    *'Ori  turts  Im  vriuM 

tig  AlyiMtTtv  /Ai^^a^ri^as    x^u    %tna(Mi*  rnrnv   mi^et^iify  ip*  tu$  Atyvitrtu 

dfnyi^tvftK 
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and  which,  as  iii  his  work  againgt  the  Christians  he  had 
appeared  only  in  a  controversial  and  negative  light,  it  was  his 
intention  to  unfold  in  another  performance  in  a  positive  fbnn. 
In  this  second  work  he  meant  to  show  how  it  would  be 
necessary  for  those  to  live  who  were  willing  and  able  to 
follow  him.  Whether  this  plan  was  ever  carried  into  efiect 
we  are  not  informed.* 

But  now  in  tliis  system  the  main  ideas  are  borrowed  from 

If 

Flatonism.  Amon<j^  these  we  reckon  the  idea  of  the  Absolute, 
the  ov,  to  which  the  contemplative  spirit  of  the  philosopher 
alone  cfmld  soar : — the  distinction  between  the  hip^hest  prinul 
Being  or  Essence,  and  his  self-manifestation  in  the  Univefse 
— ^between  the  Hiirhest.  who  reix)ses  in  being,  and  the  second 
god  who  reveals  himself  in  becoming* ; — the  world,  as  the  Son 
of  the  Supreme  God  ; — the  idea  of  the  celestial  luminaries  as 
divine  essences,  of  higher  intelligences  animating  those  hea* 
venly  bodies,  of  the  gods  who  appear  visibly  in  the  phenome- 
nal world,!  as  opposed  to  the  invisible,  hidden  deities  who 
preside  over  the  several  parts  of  the  world — ^the  national  gods 
to  whom  the  different  portions  of  the  world  are  subject,  and 
to  whom  men  are  bound  to  render  due  homs^,  by  acknow- 
ledging this  de|>endenco,  wliich  is  grounded  on  the  nature  of 
terrestrial  existence ;  the  idea  that  the  imperisliable  element 
in  human  nature,  the  spirit,  alone  derives  its  origin  from  God; 
that  this  element,  possessing  an  affinity  to  Grod,  exists  in  the 
human  soul ;  the  hypothesis  of  a  power  struggling  against  the 
divine  and  formative  principle  in  the  world,  of  the  vXiy,  as  the 
source  of  evil ;  so  that  the  evil  in  the  world  is  regarded  as 
something  necessarj' ;  and,  lastly,  that  from  this  wXiy  are  de- 
rived the  evil  spirits,  the  pow^ers  that  resist  the  divine,  the 
reason. 

These  ideas,  scattered  through  his  work,  bespeak  certainly 
not  the  Epicurean,  but  one  who  owed  nearly  all  he  pos- 
sessed to  the  current  ideas  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  of 
religion.  Even  though  we  must  suppose  that,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking,  and  for  the  purpose  of 

*  Origen,  at  the  conclnsion  of  his  work,  begs  his  friend  Ambrosius,  if 
Celsus  had  actually  fulfilled  this  design,  to  procure  for  him  this  work 
also,  that  he  might  take  measures  for  its  refutation.  These  wordi 
clearly  prove  that  Origen,  too,  had  no  knowledge  of  a  second  work  of 
Celsus  agamsi  Christianity.  t  ^<«'  ^vt^ci. 
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bantering  the  Christians^  Celsus  said  many  things  which  he  did 
not  seriously  mean,  yet  assuredly  we  have  no  reason  to  infer 
that  the  hue  of  Flatonism  which  tinges  the  whole  work  was 
thrown  in  merely  for  the  sake  of  illusion.  And  however 
strong  we  may  be  inclined  to  rate  the  tendency  to  eclecticism 
at  this  particular  period,  still  we  cannot  look  upon  it  as  either 
natural  or  probable  that  Epicurean  views  would  be  blended 
with  so  predominant  an  element  of  New  Flatonism. 

But  whoever  this  Celsus  may  have  been,  he  is  an  important 
individual  in  our  history,  for  he  is,  in  fact,  the  original  re- 
presentative of  a  class  of  intellects  which,  in  the  various  at- 
tacks on  Christianity,  has  over  and  over  again  presented  itself 
to  our  notice :  wit  and  acuteness,  without  earnestness  of  purpose 
or  depth  of  research ;  a  worldly  understanding  that  looks  at 
things  merely  on  the  surface,  and  delights  in  hunting  up  difR- 
culties  and  contradictions.  His  objections  against  Christianity 
serve  one  important  end.  They  present,  in  the  clearest  light, 
the  true  opposition  between  the  Christian  position  and  that  of 
the  ancient  world ;  and,  in  general,  the  relation  which  revealed 
religion  will  ever  be  found  to  hold  to  the  ground  assumed 
by  natural  reason.  Thus  it  is  that  many  of  his  objections 
and  strictures  became  nothing  less  than  testimonies  to  tlie 
truth. 

In  what  light  the  divine  foolishness  of  the  gospel — of  the 
£uth  which  was  to  make  the  highest  truth  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  mankind — must  needs  appear  to  the  twinkling  wis- 
dom  and  the  aristocratic  enlightenment  of  the  ancient  world, 
will  clearly  appear  from  the  words  of  Celsus,  where  he 
objects  to  the  Christians*  that  they  refused  to  give  reasons 
for  what  they  believed,  but  were  ever  repeating,  "  Do  not 
examine,  only  believe ;  thy  &ith  will  make  thee  blessed. 
Wisdom  is  a  bad  thing  in  life,  foolishness  is  good."t  He 
makes  the  Christians  say,  ^^  Let  no  educated,  no  wise  man 
approach  ;  but  whoever  is  ignorant,  uneducated — whoever  is 

*  A  similar  objection  is  also  brought  against  Judaism  and  Christianity 
by  Galen,  that  celebrated  physician  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, — 
a  man  incapable  of  rising  to  the  higher  fields  of  thought.  Contemplating 
the  world  from  one  particular  side  of  it,  and  by  the  undertanding  alone, 
he  is  led  to  observe,  "Iva  fAti  ns  w^ug  zar  a^iti  a>s  its  MuVfov  Koi  X^tffrov 
^mrf$fiii9  d^ty/jbi^fis  *i[un  d»etvroUl»rttv  »K§uy,      De  different  puls.  1.  II.  C.  4. 

t  L.  I.  c.  9. 
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like  a  chilrJ,  let  him  come  and  be  comforted.'**  This  obyee- 
tvtn  wa»,  in  jjart.  called  forth  bv  the  divine  paradox  of  the 
gr/tfjel  iL'^lf ;  but  in  part  there  was  abo  among-  the  Christi- 
afis  them  Halves  a  one-^ided  tendency  to  set  up  faith  as  some- 
thin:^  opp^ise<i  to  learnefi  culture  and  scientific  inquiry — a 
course  which  le'l  to  a  mi^ppreiien?ion  of  Christianity  itself, 
and  to  accuHatioFLS  which  had  no  otiier  ground  than  this  mis- 
Cincefition.  jV.s.<^x;iated  with  this  class  of  objections  we  find 
anothf:r  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  showing  how  much 
the  reii^non  which  was  thus  accuseci  of  demandin<r  and  encoo- 
ratfing  implicit  faith  claimcfl  and  excited  intellectual  inquiry, 
anri  caih^i  into  rf.'quisitlon  all  tiie  powers  of  thought.  We 
arc  aliudinf^  to  the  objection  which  Celsus  drew  from  the  mul- 
titude of  conflict inf^  sects  among  rlie  Chnstians.t  '*  In  the 
bep^inning,"  he  bays, J  "  when  the  Christians  were  few  in 
numl>er,  they  may,  perhaps,  have  agreed  among  themselves, 
liut  as  their  numbers  increased,  they  separated  into  partiet^ 
mutually  attacking  and  refuting  each  other,  and  retaining 
nothing  in  common  but  their  name,  if  indeed  they  did  thaf'S 
lie  accuses  them  also  of  calumniating  each  other,  and  of 
refusing  to  yield  up  a  single  point  for  the  sake  of  unani- 
mity. II 

Jn  objecting  to  Christianity  the  many  oppositions  of  human 
opinion  which  it  calle<l  forth,  Celsus  is,  in  fact,  refuting  him- 
Hclf.  How  could  a  religion  of  bare  faith,  a  religion  that  in- 
vito I  the  unenlightened  but  repelled  the  wise  of  this  world, 
give  birth  to  such  a  multitude  of  heresies?  If  he  had  been  a 
li'ss  superficial  observer,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  be  struck 
with  this  contradiction  ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  resolve  it 
must  have  had  his  attention  directed  to  that  peculiarity  by 
which  Christianity  is  so  clearly  distinguished  from  all  preced- 
ing phenomeuu  in  the  intellectual  world.    Celsus  thought  that 


*    1 4.  III.  C.  44:  A?X«i  fiViVt  Sri  ftifut  rtitt  tiXiBiwf  xcu  myt^^ilf  *mi  m\ 

f  ('liMuiMit  of  Aloxiimiria  olwerves  that  pagans  and  Jews  vere  wont 
to  bring  this  objoctiou  against  Christianity  :  fih  hi*  iri^nvuv  Im  c^y  om^- 
•.".tv  T.»»  <T.'jifi*»».    Strom.  1.  VII.  f.  753.    Ed.  Paris,  1641. 

J  I..  III.  0.  10.  and  the  following. 

§   ^r,-*fnt  i^*»f  i\i<»<«arrM   ^iXovri,  rfai;  avravf  lxly^»vrn,  lie;,  ii;  •i-ruVy 

1)    I..  V,  0.  (iC<  :  liXar^tftttvrt  )i  ilg  liXXrXws  »b«-0i  «ci3si>«  fnrs.  mm)  Ispnrm 
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these  oppositions  of  knowledge,  so  hotly  conflicting  with  each 
GtheTy  would  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  Christianity.  But 
history  has  proved  the  contrary.  It  has  shown  that  there  is 
in  Christianity  an  indwelling  power  of  unity  which  enabled  it 
to  overcome  all  opposition,  and  to  make  it  even  subservient 
to  its  advancement. 

Celsus  then,  as  we  see,  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
different  sects  existed  among  the  Christians.  But  he  did  not, 
as  a  lover  of  justice  and  of  truth  would  have  done,  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  distinguish  the  original  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity  from  the  later  additions  made  by  these  sects-^ 
what  was  acknowledged  as  true  by  the  great  body  of  Christians, 
from  what  was  adopted  only  by  this  or  that  particular  party. 
He  was  somewhat  deeply  read  in  the  religious  records  of  the 
Christians,  and  had  also  heard  much  that  was  derived  from 
them.  But  the  temper  in  which  he  had  read  and  heard  all 
this  was  such  as  disqualified  him  for  rightly  understanding 
it.  In  all  he  did  but  seek  and  find  occasion  for  ridicule  and 
misr^resentation.  As  he  had  put  the  religious  parties  of  the 
Christians  without  discrimination  into  one  class,  so  he  classed 
together  their  sacred  writings  without  examining  either  their  ori- 
^n  or  their  character.  Whatever  he  could  lay  hold  of  which 
seemed  likely  to  present  Christianity  in  an  imfavourable  light, 
though  it  came  from  the  most  opposite  sources — whether  from 
the  fanatical  spiritualism  of  the  Gnostics,  or  the  gross  anthro- 
pomorphism of  the  Chiliasts — was  eagerly  welcomed  by  him. 

At  one  time  he  objects  to  the  Christians  that  they  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  all  other  religions — neither  temples, 
images,  nor  altars ;  at  another — opposing  an  abstract  know- 
ledge of  God  to  the  religion  that  had  its  birth  in  historical 
£Lcts — he  calls  them  a  miserable,  sense-bound,  sense-loving 
race,*  who  would  acknowledge  nothing  but  what  was  palpable 
to  the  outward  senses.  He  declaims  at  length  on  the  duty 
of  closing  the  senses  and  turning  away  from  all  sensible 
things,  in  order  to  gain  an  intuition  of  God  through  the  eye 
of  the  mind. 

On  the  watch  for  every  weak  point  which  the  Christians 
might  leave  exposed,  and  which,  in  assailing  their  faith,  he 

*  AtiXit  xa)  ^iXMttfjMm  ^im;.     L.  VII.  C.  36.     n«»rfX«i  r^  tf'M^x}  ly^i^i* 
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could  take  advantage  of,  the  pains  expended  by  many  to  ifcrk 
into  fomi  the  traditions  relating  to  the  histoiy  of  Christ  did 
not  escape  his  notice.  "  Many,"  he  says,  **  of  the  ffidthful,  who 
have  come,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  fit  of  intoxication  to  their  sober 
senses,  alter  the  evangelical  narrative  from  the  shape  in  which 
it  was  first  promulgated,  in  three,  four,  nay  many  -ways, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  get  rid  of  whatever  was  open  to 
objection."*  He  brings  this  forward  as  a  proof  of  his  position,- 
that  tlie  more  soberminded  and  discreet  among  the  Christians 
were  aware  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  which  were  involved 
in  those  accounts,  and,  consequently,  felt  themselves  called 
upon  to  remove  these  difficulties  by  emendations  of  the  text« 
But  even  this  fact  is  a  witness  to  the  intrinsic  energy  which 
had  enabled  these  facts  to  find  their  way  into  the  religious 
consciousness.  Notwithstanding  the  stones  of  stumbling  that 
they  presented  to  man's  ordinary  understanding,  still,  when 
these  narratives  came  to  be  spread  among  men  of  educaticm 
and  cultivated  intellects,  they  could  win  conviction  on  their 
side. 

In  like  manner  Celsus  unintentionally  bears  witness  to  the 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  gospel,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  the  cause  of  his  own  insensibility  to  its  power,  when  he 
imagines  that  he  can  justly  ridicule  Christiainty,  because  it 
invites  none  but  sinners  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  excludes 
such  as  are  wholly  without  sin.  "  They  who  invite  us,"  he 
saysjf  "to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  other  religions, 
begin  by  proclaiming  *  Let  him  draw  near  who  is  pure  from 
all  stains,  who  is  conscious  of  no  wickedness,  who  has  lived  a 
good  and  upright  life.*  This  is  their  proclamation  who  pro- 
mise purification  from  sins.  But  let  us  hear  the  invitati(m  of 
these  Christians  :  *  Whoever  is  a  sinner,'  they  cry,  '  whoever 

♦  The  remarkable  words  of  Celsos  (1.  II.  c.  27)  are,  Tnut  v£v  itt^nv 

y^aftjs  ra  luwyyiXtof  r^txv  *eu  rfr^«x^  **"  fr«XAa;^?  xeu  furavkdrruv,  V 
sxoiiv  iTPos  rovs  Ikiyp^ws  d^nlff^ai.  Origen  supposes  that  what  Celsus  says 
can  apply  only  to  the  Gnostics,  who  allowed  themselves  in  the  practice  of 
altering  the  evangelical  records  in  order  to  suit  them  to  their  own  peculiar 
doctrines.  Celsus,  however,  could  hardly  have  in  view  this  cits  df 
men ;  more  probably  he  referred  to  those  who,  in  their  criticism  of  the 
text,  being  pressed  by  some  apologetical  interest,  were  for  r^noving 
whatever  might  prove  ofiensive  to  the  tenaun  eommuma* 
t  Lib.  III.  c.  59. 
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is  foolUh,  unlettered,  in  a  word,  whoever  is  wretched,  him  will 
the  kingdom  of  God  receive.' "  And  then  he  demands,  '^  What 
then  ?  Was  Christ  not  sent  to  those  who  are  sinless  ?"*  As 
Celsus  had  no  just  sense  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  could  accord- 
ingly express  surprise  that  Christ  should  announce  himself  as 
not  sent  especially  for  the  sinless,  so  too  he  had  no  presenti- 
ment of  the  soul-transforming  power  which  Christianity  pos- 
sesses— of  that  mystery  of  an  entire  moral  regeneration  of  a 
nature  wholly  estranged  from  God,  which  Christ  sets  forth  in 
his  conversation  with  Nicodemus.  He  liad  no  conception  of 
the  fact,  that  by  the  power  of  divine  love  a  change  is  pro- 
duced, beginning  from  within  and  working  outwards,  which 
no  fear  of  punishment  could  ever  effect  from  without.  His 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  well  worth  notice.f  "  It  is  mani- 
fest tliat  no  man  can  entirely  change  a  person  to  whom  sin  has 
become  a  second  nature,  even  by  punishment,  and  far  less  then 
by  mercy ;  for  to  effect  a  complete  cJiange  of  nature  is  the 
most  difficult  of  things,  Tlie  sinless  are  the  safest  companions 
in  life." 

It  is  evident  that,  with  such  a  habit  of  thinking  as  could 
give  utterance  to  the  preceding  passages,  Celsus  would  be  in- 
capable of  understanding  another  of  the  characteristic  marks 
of  the  Christian  position  as  distinguished  from  that  of  anti- 
quity, namely,  the  nature  of  humility.  In  virtue  of  his  Fla- 
tonism,  he  did,  indeed,  see  that  the  raxeivoVi^Cy  which  the 
ordinary  ethical  views  of  antiquity  looked  down  upon  as 
sometliing  sordid  and  evil,  might  also  be  a  virtue  ;  and  hence 
he  refers  to  the  passage  in  Plato's  fourth  book  of  the  Laws, 
which  we  have  already  cited  (see  page  26).  Instead  however  of 
seeing  in  the  latter  something  typical  and  preparatory  of  Chris- 
tianity,  he  derives  the  Christian  idea  of  humility  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  Platonic  sentiment.}  The  true  nature 
of  humility  was  a  matter  too  foreign  to  hb  own  way  of  think- 
ing and  apprehension,  to  make  it  easy  for  him  to  understand 
this  particular  of  the  Christian  life.  Thus,  in  those  carica- 
tures of  hiunility  which  came  under  his  observation  in  certain 
imperfect  exhibitions  of  the  Christian  life,  he  was  unable  to 
discern  the  truth  at  bottom ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  such 

*  T/  )«;  r^s  £vafiMPTnrtH  •*>»  i**!^^ ;  L.  C.  C  62. 

f  OiHuf  at  cv^i  ««A«(«»  ravrif  furm^kMf  ftmn  yi  iXiM*.     L.  III.  C.  65. 

\  Hmfiuuu^fut  rHv  nXamfe:  Xiytit*,     L.  VI.  C  15. 
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morbid  offshoot^  to  rr'[jresent  the  essence  of  Christam  hnmiiity 
a.s  itself  beiij<r  a  niorbif]  thine.  Aocorrling  to  him.  the  immhle 
niarj  after  tlie  CJiris-tian  mrxiel  vra^  a  creature  "  for  erer  oo  iiii 
knc-cs.  or  rrjlliu^;  in  the  fiust.  alwavs  meanlv  dressed  and 
covfjrwl  with  a&he.*."* 

it  may  apjjear  .«tran?e  that  Celsus.  who  taunts  the  Chiistians 
with  their  .se)f-aba<ement  before  God.  should  almost  with  thevefy 
fvui'i  breath  accuse.'  them  of  the  ver}' opposite  fault,  immoderate 
pri'lc.  a  forjiish  f^elf-exaltation  in  t!ic  siio-ht  of  God.  But  as  he 
hari  no  prfiper  conception  of  true  humility,  so  neither  had  he 
any  just  notion  of  true  di^iity. — ^both  bein^  intimately  coo- 
nr;r:t(*ft  togetiier  in  tlie  Christian  consciousness,  according  ta 
thii  words  of  Christ,  who  makes  self-humiliation  the  ooo- 
dition  of  man's  exaltation.  To  the  sentimente  of  the  naturd 
man  tliese  appear  as  incompatible ;  but  in  Christianity  they 
finrl  an  easy  reconciliation.  Hence  Celsus  necessarily  mistook 
the  Christian  ])ositiou  on  both  its  sides.  He  could  therefore 
attack  it  on  both  these  opposite  aspects.  Thus  he  ridicules  the 
Christians  for  presuming  to  ascribe  to  themselves,  and  to  num 
yrcnerally,  in  the  sight  of  God,  such  worth  and  dignity  above 
the  rot  r>f  creation,  as  to  teach  that  God  liad  created  all  things 
on  man's  ar^ount,  and  to  represent  man  as  the  final  cause  both 
of  creation  and  of  providence.  The  importance  which  Chris- 
fianity  attarrhcd  to  the  individual  struck  him  as  strange  and 
singular.  Agreeably  to  the  prevailing  view  of  the  ancient 
world,  he  reganied  the  universal  whole  as  being  the  only  end 
wortiiy  of  the  divine  mind  ;  and  that  man  was  of  no  account 
except  as  a  constituent  part  of  this  whole,  which  is  subjected 
to  tliose  unchangeable  laws  of  its  evolution  which  operate  with 
iron  necessity.  "  It  is  not  for  man,"  he  says,  "  that  every- 
lliing  has  been  given;  but  everything  comes  into  being  and 
decays  again  for  the  sake  of  the  whole."  "f  IIow  little  capable 
he  was  oi*  understanding,  indeed,  the  great  idea  that  all  things 
have  been  created  for  man,  is  evident  from  the  form  of  some 

♦  I  J,  VI.  c.  15.  Origen  justly  replies,  *'  If  there  are  some  who  through 
ignorance  and  the  want  of  a  right  understanding  of  the  true  doctrine  of 
liumility  do  this,  the  Christian  system  is  not  therefore  to  he  accused ;  bat 
it  must  be  charitably  imputed  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  propose  to 
do  what  is  right,  but  fail  for  want  of  knowledge." 

t  '  Etixg'Ta  rns  rov  okoo  ffvrti»!»f  tivtxa  yinrai  rt  jmm  avroXXtfrau.  L.  IV* 
c,  69, 
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q£  his  objections.  **  Although/'  he  says,  "  it  might  be  said 
thst  trees,  plants,  herbs  grow  for  the  sake  of  man,  yet  might 
it  not  be  said  with  the  same  propriety  that  they  also  grow 
fer  the  wildest  animals  ?  "  *.  And  comparing  the  latter  with 
man,  he  observes  f — "  We  with  the  greatest  labour  and  care 
are  scarcely  able  to  support  ourselves ;  but  for  the  brutes 
everything  grows  spontaneously,  without  any  sowing  and 
ploughing  of  theirs."  In  his  passionate  prejudice  against  all 
that  Christianity  teaches  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  exalt  the  brutes  at  man's  expense.  J  "  If  you 
say  God  has  given  you  the  power  of  capturing  the  brutes,  and 
of  making  them  subservient  to  your  ends,  we  reply,  that  before 
cities,  arts,  trades,  and  weapons  had  existence,  men  were  torn 
by  the  wild  beasts,  not  they  taken  by  men."  Instead  of  mark- 
ing how  in  the  brutes  nature  is  gradually  ascending  to  man,  he 
adduces  the  instances  of  bees  and  the  ants  to  prove  that  even 
the  order  of  civil  society  is  no  peculiar  prerogative  of  man.§ 
What  the  Christians  taught  concerning  a  particular  providence, 
and  concerning  God's  care  for  the  well-being  of  individuals^ 
appeared,  therefore,  to  him  a  vain  presumption,  derived  from 
the  ascription  of  human  feeling  to  the  Deity.  "  Not  for  man," 
he  asserts,  II  ^^  any  more  than  for  lions  or  eagles,  have  all  things 
in  the  world  been  created  :  but  it  was  in  order  that  the  worlds 
as  the  work  of  God,  might  be  a  complete  and  perfect  whole. 
GinI  provides  only  for  the  whole;  and  this  his  providence 
never  neglects.  And  this  world  never  becomes  any  worse. 
God  does  not  desert  it  for  a  while  and  then  return  to  it  after  a 
long  interval.  He  is  as  little  angry  with  man  as  he  is  with 
apes  or  flies."  Like  a  consistent  Platonist,  Celsus  rejects  every 
thing  teieogical  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world. 
A.  xedemption  is,  according  to  his  doctrine,  wholly  out  of  the 
qaestion.  For  in  this  world  evil  is  a  necessary  tlung.  It  has 
hq  origin,  and  will  have  no  end.     It  remains  constantly  as  it 

*  L.  c.  c.  75.  t  L.  c  c.  76. 

X  To  avoid  the  mistake  of  man^  who  have  supposed  they  found  in 
wfcat  Celsus  here  says  a  token  of  his  leaning  far  more  to  Epicureanism 
than  Platouism  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  it  should  be  considered  that 
passion  and  obstinacy  lead  him  here  to  push  things  to  the  extreme,  and 
that,  even  aooording  to  the  Neo-Platonistic  principles,  the  brutes  were 
supposed  to  possess  a  soul  bearing  some  affinity  to  that  of  man,  but 
cheeked  in  its  development  by  the  constraint  of  the  b  Aw. 

§  L.  c.  c.  81.  II  L.  IV.  c.  99. 
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is,  just  as  tlie  nature  of  the  universe  remains  oa  the  whole 
the  same  for  ever.*  The  v\ri  is  the  source  from  which  what 
we  cull  evil  is  ever  sprin^ring  up  afresh.  By  this  FhUonic 
principle,  a  redemption  which  should  triumph  over  evil  is 
excluded.  Celsus  conceives  the  evolution  of  the  univerae  as  a 
circle  constantly  re])eatinn^  itself  in  invariable  obedience  to  the 
sain(^  laws.  With  such  notions  of  God's  relation  to  the  world, 
and  to  man  in  particular,  with  such  mistaken  views  of  the 
worth  and  sij^cniHcunce  of  personal  existence,  it  was  only 
natural  for  him  to  bring  against  the  Christian  view  of  Grod's 
«rovcnnneiit  of  the  world,  and  of  his  method  of  salvation,  and 
f specially  of  the  work  of  redemption,  the  objection  so  often 
re]>(jutcd  in  after  times,  *'  that  the  universe  has  been  provided, 
once  for  ali,  with  all  the  powers  necessary  for  its  preservation 
and  for  its  development  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  laws. 
God  (lid  not,  like  a  human  architect,  so  execute  his  work,  that 
at  somi;  future  period  it  would  need  repair. j* 

Quite  characteristic  of  the  man  is  the  way  in  which  Celsiu 
treats  the  history  of  Christ.     He  partly  follows  the  stories 
I)ut  in  circulation  by  the  Jews;    partly  certain  spurious  or 
mistaken  traditions;   and  j)artly  the  gospel  narratives  them* 
selv(«,  which,  as  a  whole,  because  he  possessed  no  general 
intuition  of  Christ's  person,  he  could  not  understand  in  their 
true  si<riiiticiiuce4     Wherever  he  thinks  the  evangelical  narra- , 
tives  can  bo  UKule  to  answer  his  purpose,  he  adduces  their  I 
authority  to  b(^  niiiuipeachable ;  but  when  they  do  not  square , 
and  fall  in  with  liis  polemical  objects,  he  denies  their  truth.§ ) 
lie  mako^  the  Jew,  whom  he  introduces  speaking  against  Chris- 
tianity, to  say  that  he  had  many  trutlis  to  relate  of  Christ's 
history  altOi>:etluT  diilerent  from  what  his  disciples  had  reported, 
but  that  he  puri)osely  kept  them  back.||     And  yet  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  Celsus,  who,  full  of  hatred  of  Christianity, 
raked  togt'thor  whatever  could  be  urged  against  it  with  the 
least  stuuhlanco  of  i)n)bability,  would  have  failed  to  make  use 
of  such  accomits  if  they  were  really  withui  his  reach.     We, 

*  L.  c.  c.  02,  and  the  following. 

f  Ovrt  r^  df ^  xflM*«r>«a(  ^sT  ito^^M^utf,     L.  C.  C.  69. 

i  Origcn  aptly  characterizes  the  sources  of  informatioii  of  which 
Celsus  availed  himself:  E7r  ix  va(axo»^uMT»nj  iirt  xmi  i^  mruywiffBKWin, 
iiT   i«  ^inynfittirtiiv  'Ut^mtuiv,     L.  II.  C  10. 

§  L,  c.  c  34.  II  L.  c.  c.  IS. 
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therefore,  with  Origen,  must  consider  this  as  one  of  those 
rhetorical  artifices,  in  the  use  of  which  Celsus  set  an  example 
to  later  antagonists  of  Christianity. 

Thus,  he  assails  the  position  that  Christ  was  wholly  without 
sin ;  *  although  he  does  not  produce  a  single  action  of  Christ 
to  show  the  contrary. 

Among  other  stories,  he  lays  hold  of  the  wholly  unfounded 
tradition  of  the  uncomeliness  of  Christ's  person,  j*  in  order  to 
represent  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  Christ 
peurtook  of  the  divine  nature  more  largely  than  other  men.  J 

With  regard  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  he  did  not  venture 
to  deny  the  reality  of  his  death ;  but  he  denied  the  truth  of  the 
statements  of  his  appearance  after  he  had  risen.  Without 
entering  into  a  careful  examination  of  these  accounts,  he  leaves 
it  open  to  his  readers  either  to  suppose  them  pure  inventions, 
or  cases  of  optical  delusion — visions  belonging  to  the  same 
class  with  the  apparition  of  ghosts.  §  The  objections  which 
Celsus  urges  against  the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles  and  of  his 
resurrection,  harmonize  perfectly  with  his  ignorance  of  the 
true  significancy  of  these  facts.  "Why,"  he  demands,  "did 
Christ  perform  no  miracle  when  in  the  temple  the  Jews  chal- 
lenged him  to  do  so  ?  "II  "  If  he  really  wished  to  manifest  his 
divine  power,  he  ought  to  have  shown  it  to  his  enemies,  to 
those  who  condemned  him,  and  gaierally  to  alL"  %  How,  from 
overlooking  the  connection  of  the  divine  with  the  human  in 
history,  he  has  constantly  to  contradict  himself,  appears  once 
more  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  by  his  saying,  "  How  is  it 
that  a  man  who  was  incensed  with  the  Jews  could  destroy 
them  at  a  stroke,  and  give  up  their  city  to  the  flames ! — so 
utterly  nothing  were  they  before  him ; — and  yet  the  great  God, 
angry  and  threatening,  sends  his  own  son,  as  they  say,  and  he 
mast  suffer  all  this  ?"  ** 

Thus,  to  the  man  who  was  incapable  of  understanding  the 

*  Mfi^l  diniriX.9i^rof  ytyevivcu  rov  ^Iti^ovv.     L.  C.  C.  41  and  42. 

^f  Which  tradition  had  grown  out  of  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth  that 
Christ  had  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  out  of  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  Isaiah  .53. 

L.IV.  C75. 

§  L.  II.  c  66 ;  1.  VII.  c  35.  j)  L.  I.  c.  67. 

\  L.  II.  c.  63  and  67.  **  L.  IV.  c  73. 
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tiiif  iitiiKirt  of  (.*lirjsrri  nppoarance,  the  coune  of  histarj  goie- 
i-:illy  bi'tviiiif  iiiiiiitollifrihle.  He  could  not  read  the  agaati 
till* 'limes.  JI(f  ooulfi  nut  perceive  that  men  whose  anger  tho 
.lews  iiiid  pnivokcd  HerviMl  as  instrumentfl  of  the  divine  jurtwe 
ill  iiiilifrinir  the  ])eimlty  which  that  people  had  incurred  by  tfae 
fi('ciiiiiiil:it(:(l  iiiciMiin'  of  their  guilt. 

I<'r«)iii  (lit!  siuiit*  sch(N>l  of  Platonism  proceeded,  in  the  latter 
hiilf'of  i\u»  tliinl  rcMituiy,  unother  opponent  of  Christianity,"^ 
i>ii<'  ill  wh(»iii  wr  r('coM;Tiis('  a  man  of  noble  spirit  united  witt 
profoiiiKl  intclhrtiial  attainments,  the  very  reverse  of  Celsmi 
i'orpliyry,  a  IMirrnician  by  birth,  was  a  man  of  the  East,  in 
\v  lit  ISC  chaniotui*  an  Oriciital  ba^is  had  been  completely  fused 
with  till*  cleniiMits  of  Grecian  civilization.  The  statemeat 
which  (!onies  from  Socnites  tlie  churcli  historian,*  that  he  had 
originally  been  a  Christian,  but  liarl  been  embittered  against 
(Miristianity  in  eonsiHpiencc  of  having  suffered  ill  treatment 
from  Mime  of  his  fellow-believers,  looks  too  much  like,  one  of 
th(*  common  stori(*s  l>y  which  men  endeavour  to  account,  {ram 
out  wan!  causes,  for  an  opposition  (]^n)imded  in  tlie  inward  biM 
I  if  the  mind  itself,  it  scarcely,  therefore,  deserves  any  cre^t 
III  0(1  niH'  sentiment  tliat  proixM'ly  belongs  to  Porphyry  can  a 
ti-aee  1m»  diseovenHl  nt*  his  iiaving  ever  been  a  Ciiristian;  for, 
assuredly.  tiios(»  ideas  of  IiL^  which  are,  or  ratlier  which  seem 
to  l)(\  akin  to  Christianity,  cannot  rightly  be  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  tiiis  kind.  Jn  piirt,  they  sprang  natiutilly  out  of 
that  ])ortion  of  IMatonism  which  may  justly  claim  some  affinity 
with  diristian  doctrines,  and  which  was  brought  out  more 
prominently  by  the  effort  to  refine  paganism  and  to  maintain 
it  in  opposition  to  Cluistianity.  I'artly  they  are  proo&  of 
the  power  which  Cliristianity  exertetl  over  those  minds  even 
that  were  oppostni  to  it;  as,  for  instance,  when  Porphyry 
descrii>es  the  triad  of  Christian  principles.  Faith,  Love,  and 
Hope — though  not  n])prehended  in  all  the  profound  meaning 
of  St.  rani —as  the  foundation  of  geimine  piety .f  If  Por- 
phyry had  not  been  a  disciple  of  Plotinus,  it  is  probable  that 
l>y  a  fusion  of  Oriental  Tlieosophy  with  Christianty  he  would 
have  become  a  Cinostic.     That  speculative  direction,  opposed 

♦  L.  III.  c.  23. 

t  In  his  letter  to  his  '^ife,  Marcella,  which  was  published  by  BIu*  in 
Milan,    181(1    v<^.    24^:    Tirrmsx  rrar^um.    udXtrru.   »tm»mruf^   vim    Sua* 
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ttf  ite  Oriental  Gnosticism,  which  he  received  from  Plotinus, 
iknd  which  united  a  Theosophy  based  on  Platonism  with  the 
^ritualized  polytheistic  system,  rendered  him  a  violent  enemy 
<Sf  Christianity,  which  could  not  be  forced  to  accommodate 
Itself  to  his  eclectic  theory. 

Porphyry,  in  the  letter  to  his  wife,  calls  it  the  noblest  fruit 
of  piety  to  worship  Grod  after  the  manner  of  one's  country.* 
Christianity,  then,  would  be  hateful  to  him,  if  on  no  other 
grounds,  yet  simply  because  it  was  a  religion  that  conflicted 
with  the  national  worship.  As  it  was  his  wish  to  maintain  a 
form  of  worship  which  could  not  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  philosophical  religion  except  by 
artificial  interpretations,  unintelligible  to  the  multitude,  he 
was  necessarily  betrayed  into  many  inconsistencies.  He  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  zealous  advocate  of  image-worship ;  and  in 
encouraging  this  he  countenanced  at  the  same  time  the  old 
superstitions,  since  the  people  associated  their  ancient  notions 
with  these  images.  And  yet  he  writes  to  his  wife,  ''  He  is 
not  so  mueh  an  Atheist  who  honours  not  the  images  of  ike 
gods^  as  he  who  thinks  of  God  in  the  same  way  as  the  rmd" 
tUMde." 

He  wrote  a  work  against  Christianity,  in  which  he  pre- 
tended to  detect  contradictions  in  the  sacred  scriptures, — con- 
tradictions between  the  Apostles, — especially  between  the 
Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.j*  In  this  work  he  doubtless 
acfaroitly  availed  himself  of  the  weak  points  presented,  not  by 
the  matter  itself  which  he  was  attacking,  but  by  the  manner 
in  which  men  had  set  it  forth  and  defended  it.  For  example, 
when  he  found  certain  harmonists  attempting  to  set  forth 
the  New  Testament  as  a  rigid  unity,  he  might  perhaps  be 
tempted  to  point  out  discrepancies  in  it, — of  which,  we  may 
well  suppose,  he  would  be  sure  to  make  a  &lse  use ;  or,  as 
Celsus  had  done  before  him,(  seizing  upon  the  artificial 
allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  men 
Ittd  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  every  part  of 
it  was  in  the  same  manner  divine,  and  that  eveiy  doctrine  of 

*  Ep.  ad  Marcellam,  ed.  Mai.  c.  18,  where  perhaps  the  reading  should 

t  Wdere  he  has  recourse  to  the  fkllacious  argument  grounded  on  the 
iMi-known  incident  at  Antioch,  Gal.  2; 
$  See  c.  Gels.  1. 1,  c.  17;  1.  IV.  c.  48. 
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Christianity  mi^ht  be  found  in  it,  probably  dzew  froBL  them  a 
proof  thai  to  the  natural  and  simple  understauding  the  Old 
Testament  admitted  of  no  worthy  sense.  With  good  reason 
could  he  say  of  such  explanations,  that  men  had  contrived,  by 
pompoas  show,  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  the  judgment.*  Yet 
what  he  ^'as  able  with  so  much  justice  to  urge  against  this 
artificial  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  recoiled  with  no 
less  weight  upon  himself  and  the  school  to  which  he  belonged, 
since,  in  interpreting  the  Greek  religion  and  its  fiibleB,  they 
took  equally  im warrantable  liberties. 

Of  another  work  of  Porphyr)''s  we  possess  fuller  and  more 
accurate  information.  In  this  also  he  has  spoken  against  Gbris- 
tiauity,  and  probably  it  A\'as  intaided,  indirectly  at  least,  to 
present  a  check  to  its  ])rogress.  It  is  a  system  of  Theology 
such  as  could  be  drawn  up  from  the  ancient  pretended  responses 
of  the  Oracles.f  Now,  among  the  responses  of  the  Oracles, 
some  are  to  be  found  which  relate  to  Christ  and  Christianity. 
An  evidence  this  of  the  power  with  which  Christianity  influ- 
enced the  whole  spiritual  atmosphere,  so  that  in  their  most 
immediate  relations  it  enforced  itself  upon  their  notice.  Hence 
many  were  at  a  loss  how  they  ought  to  act  with  regard  to  it, 
and  sought  for  advice  from  the  Oracles  or  from  the  priests  who 
spoke  in  their  name.  The  responses  to  these  applications  dif- 
fere<I  in  tone  and  import  according  to  the  different  modes  of 
thinking  of  the  priests  who  gave  them.  In  the  first  centuries 
it  frequently  occurred  that  the  women  became  zealous  Chris- 
tians, while  their  husbands  remained  devoted  to  paganism.  In 
a  case  of  this  sort  a  man  inquired  of  Apollo  what  god  he  had 
best  propitiate  in  order  to  bring  back  his^vife  from  Christianity.  J 

*  The  words  of  Porphyry,  which  very  aptly  characterize  this  sort  of 
solf-dehision  in  the  interpretation  of  the  records  of  religion,  are  as  fol- 
lows :     Aiei    rov    Tvipou    to   koitikov   rvs   ^v^^ii    xecTetyafirtu^ettTtg,      £ll8eb. 

hist,  eccles.  1.  VI.  c.  19. 

f  Tlio)  Tfie  it  XoyiMv  <ptko^o<pta(j  of  which,  in  many  respects,  verj'  inte- 
resting work  considerable  fragments  have  been  preserved  in  the  twelve 
sermouib.  curat.  afFect.  of  Theodoretus,  in  Augustine's  work  de  Civitate 
Dei,  after  a  Latin  version,  in  which  Augustine  had  read  it ;  and  espe- 
cially  in  that  great  literary  storehouse  the  Praeparat.  Evang.  and  Demon- 
strat  P>angel.  of *Eusebius.  .Maii  has  published  a  new  fragment  in 
connection  with  the  letter  to  Marcella. 

X  Maii  infers  from  this  place,  altogether  without  reason,  that  Por- 
phyry's Marcella  was  a  Christian.  Porphyry  undoubtedly  cites  here  the 
question  of  anothery  as  he  does  frequently  in  this  work.    The  letter  to 
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The  pretended  Apollo,  who  was  doubtless  well  aware  how 
strong  was  the  force  of  conviction  among  the  Christians, 
answered,  ^^  That  he  might  sooner  write  on  the  flowing  stream, 
or  fly  on  the  empty  air,  than  change  the  mind  of  his  wife  after 
she  had  once  become  impure  and  godless.  Leave  her,  then, 
to  lament  her  deceased  God.***  Apollo  appears  next  justify- 
ing the  judges  who  had  condemned  Jesus  to  death  as  a  revolter 
i^fainst  Judaism :  ''  for  the  Jews  acknowledged  Grod,  at  least 
more  than  the  Christians''  (the  common  judgment  of  the 
pagans,  as  we  have  already  observed). 

Many  of  the  pagans  were  led  to  suppose,  from  what  they 
bad  heard  conceming  Christ,  that  he  might  be  worshipped  as 
a  god  along  with  the  other  gods,  and  they  consulted  the 
Oracle  on  tUs  point.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  priests  who, 
in  this  case,  composed  the  response,  were  cautious  against  say- 
ing anything  disrespectfiil  of  Christ  himself.  The  answer  was, 
*^  He  who  is  wise  knows  that  the  soul  rises  immortal  from  the 
body ;  but  the  soul  of  that  man  is  preeminent  in  piety."! 
When  they  inquired  fiirther  why  Christ  had  suffered  death, 
they  received  for  answer,  "  To  be  subject  to  light  sufferings  is 
always  the  lot  of  the  body,  but  the  soul  of  the  pious  rises 
to  the  fields  of  heavai."f    Here  Porphyry  himself  takes  occa- 

MarceUa  eontains  no  evidence  whatever  that  she  was  a  Christian,  bnt 
vather  goes  to  prove  the  contrary. 

♦  Aogostin.  de  civitate  Dei,  1.  XIX.  c.  23.  The  strength  of  religious 
conviction  among  Jews  and  Christians  became  proverbial,  as  we  see 
from  the  words  of  Galen,  the  celebrated  physician,  where  he  is  speaking 
cf  the  great  difficulty  of  bringing  about  any  change  in  the  opinions  of 
those  who  are  devoted  to  particular  schools  of  medicine  or  philosophy, 
and  makes  use  of  the  following  comparison:  earrev  Hv  ng  rouf  a^o 
MwvMu  %eii  x^i^Tov  fAtre^iheH^uit,  ^  x,  r.  X.  De  different,  pulsuum,  1.  III. 
c.  3,  ed.  Charter,  T.  VIII.  f.  68. 

f  "On  fMf  dB-mveirfi  >p»x*i  fiui^  nifitm  ft^jSa/yti, 
yiyvtu^xu  iro(plif  TiTtfAfifjuUeSf  a>X»  yt  ^v%n 

Eiueb.  Demonstrat.  evang.  1.  III.  p.  134. 

It  may  be  that  Porphyry  was  occasionally  deceived  by  spurious  oracles 
tint  had  been  interpolated  either  by  Alexandrian  Jews  or  other  and 
older  pagan  Platonicians.  It  is  quite  possible  also  that  oracles  of  this 
de8eripti<m  had  been  interpolated  by  some  other  more  rightly  thinking 
pagan,  under  the  name  of  the  god  or  the  goddess ;  though  it  may  he 
very  well  conceived,  and  indeed  is  more  natural  to  tap^Q«e,t]baX  ^^v& 
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sion  to  explain  that  Christ,  therefore,  must  not  be  calnmniated ; 
on]y  tliey  ought  to  be  pitied  who  worship  him  as  Grod. 
^'That  pious  t<iul,  which  has  ascended  to  beaven,  has  by 
a  kind  of  destiny  become  an  occasion  of  eiror  to  those  soub 
who  were  drjomed  to  liave  no  share  in  the  gifts  of  tbe  gods  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  Zeus." 

The  list  of  authors  who  wrote  against  Christianity  is  closed 
by  Ilierorles,  president  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  praefect  of 
Alexandria.  The  time  which  this  writer  selected  for  making 
his  attack  was  the  last  that  an)'  man  of  noble  and  generous 
feelings  would  have  chosen, — ^that  of  the  Dioclesian  persecu- 
tion. And  it  was  pai*ticularly  unbecoming  in  Hierocles  to  set 
himself  up  as  a  teacher  of  the  Christians,  both  because  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  persecution,  and  a  principal 
iastniment  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  Yet  he  assumed  the  air 
of  one  who  was  actuated  by  an  impartial  love  of  the  truth,  and 
wlio  wrote  with  tlie  kmdest  feelings  towards  the  Christians, 
for  he  entitled  his  performance  *  Truth-loving  words  to  the 
Christians.'*  In  this  work  he  brings  forwsml  again  mudi 
tliat  Iiad  been  said  already  by  Celsus  and  Porphyry.  He 
indulges  in  the  most  abominable  falsehoods  about  the  history 
of  Christ.  In  particular,  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  glorifying 
the  old  religion  and  attacking  the  Christian  faith,  he  made  use 
of  a  comparison  of  wliich  probably  he  was  not  the  original 
inventor.  To  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  declining  religion  of 
paganism  in  its  resistance  to  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Christianity,  it  was  necessary  to  direct  men's  attention  to  tliose 
heroes  of  the  old  religion  who,  it  was  imagined,  could  be  set 
up  in  comparison  to  him  on  whom  alone  the  faith  of  the 
Christians  reposed.  Accordingly  the  lives  of  the  ancient 
sages, — of  Pythagoras,  for  example,  as  portrayed  by  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philosopher  Jamblichus, — were  coloured  over  with  a 

oracles  were  actually  given  on  the  occasions  specified.  But  assuredly 
the  suspicion  is  altogether  unfounded  that  they  were  invented  hy  some 
Christian,  for  Christians  would  certainly  have  never  heen  able  to  make 
up  their  minds  to  say  so  little  of  Christ.  The  example  being  once  given 
of  such  pagan  oracles  in  relation  to  Christ,  Christians  mi^ht  then  no 
doubt  be  led  to  invent  others.  In  the  oracular  response  cited  by  Lac- 
tantius  (institut.  1.  VI.  c.  13)  the  words  concerning  Christ,  ^vfiros  inv 
Kara,  ffa^xety  ffo(pos  rt^artiduriv  ^^ytts^  and  Several  othcrSf  betray  their 
Christian  author. 
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tinge  of  the  maryellous,  if  not  expressly  with  such  an  object, 
yet,  at  least,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  tendency,  which  at 
this  time  regulated  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  pagans. 
But  men  did  not  M*ish  to  go  back  to  hoary  antiquity  to  draw 
from  it  the  heroes  of  their  ^th, — they  wanted  to  find  them 
nearer  home.  The  appearance  of  men  who,  like  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana,  had  occasioned  unusual  excitement  in  the  public  mind, 
was  employed  against  Christianity  in  two  diflierent  ways. 
Those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  referring  all  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  the  religious  spirit  alike  to  fanaticism  or  fraud, 
— ^men  like  Lucian,  who  placed  Apollonius  of  Tyana  on  the 
same  level  with  Alexander  of  Abonoteichus, — sought  by  the 
means  of  this  comparison  to  account  also  for  the  phenomena 
and  effects  of  Christianity.  Others,  again,  would  oppose 
Apollonius,  as  a  prophet  and  worker  of  miracles  among  the 
Greeks,  to  the  founder  of  the  new  religion.  This  was  the 
course  adopted  by  Hierocles.  He  wished  to  lessen  the  con- 
straining evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  by  the  miracles  of 
this  Apollonius.  He  claimed  implicit  credit  for  every  fable 
which  ages  after  the  alleged  events  the  rhetorical  Philostratus 
had  drawn  either  from  unauthenticated  sources,  or  out  of  his 
own  imagination ;  as,  for  example,  that  Apollonius  understood 
the  language  of  brutes ;  while  the  apostles,  uneducated,  lying 
men, — jugglers,  as  Hierocles  abusively  called  them  without 
proving  it, — ^are  said  by  him  to  have  stated  nothing  but  false- 
hoods. "  You  hold  Christ  to  be  God,"  he  said,  "  because  he 
is  reported  to  have  restored  a  few  blind  men  to  sight,  and  to 
have  done  some  other  works  of  the  like  kind ;  and  yet  Apol- 
lonius, who  was  the  author  of  so  many  miracles,  is  not  held 
by  the  Greeks  to  be  a  god,  but  only  a  man  particularly 
beloved  of  the  gods."  Such  was  the  peculiar  method  of 
argument  adopted  by  Hierocles.* 

The  Life  of  Apollonius  quoted  by  Hierocles  was  composed 
by  the  rhetorician  Philostratus  the  elder,  a  favourite  of  Julia 
Domna  the  wife  of  Septimius  Severus.  In  it  some  have  sup- 
posed they  could  discover  a  covert  attack  upon  Christianity. 
But  there  is  not  a  single  passage  of  the  work  that  furnishes 
any  evidence  of  such  a  design,  even  though  it  abounds  in 

*  See  respecting  him  Lactant  1.  V.  c.  2 ;  de  mortib.  persecutor,  c.  16 
Eoseb.  adv.  Hierocl. 

vol..  I.  ^ 
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opportunities  for  introducing  hostile  remarks  upon  Christianitj, 
as,  for  instance,  where  it  speaks  of  the  Jews.  On  the  other 
hand,  tlie  writer  mentions  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  as  a  divine 
retribution,  of  which  the  lioman  arms  were  only  the  instru- 
ment,* in  such  a  way  as  seems  to  favour  the  interests  of 
Christianity,  and  as  indeed  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
he  wa«;  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  mode  of  contemplating 
that  event  which  prevailed  among  the  Christians.  Yet  our 
remarks  on  Hierocles  are  not  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  case 
of  Philostratus.  Whether  it  sprang  from  a  conscious  design,  or 
from  an  involuntary  interest,  the  eSbrt  is  apparent  in  the  work 
to  give  dignity  to  his  hero  as  a  counter][^ui;  of  Christ ;  but 
in  so  doing  we  need  not  suppose  that  he  was  influenced  by  any 
polemical  aim  against  the  Christian  faith,  but  simply  by  a 
wisli  to  set  forth  the  splendour  of  the  Gred^  religion  as  s})le 
to  vie  with  Christianity.'!'  It  may  be  that  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  of  which  he  was  informed,  furnished  the  occasion  for 
many  scattered  embellishments  of  his  own  invention,  although 
no  trace  of  tliis  can  be  found  so  distinct  and  palpable  as  to  put 
this  matter  beyond  question. 

These  attacks  on  the  Christian  church  were,  from  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  dovmwards,  met  by  men  who 
zealously  came  forward  in  defence  of  Christianity  and  the 
Christians.  "We  reserve  to  another  portion  of  our  history  a 
full  and  detailed  account  of  these  apologists  and  of  their 
writings.  Here  we  shall  simply  remark  that  these  apologies 
were  of  two  different  forms,  and  had  two  distinct  objects  in 
view.  One  class  were  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine, 
designed  for  the  use  of  enlightened  pagans  generally ;  the 
other  class  had  a  more  official  character,  intended  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  Christians  before  emperors  or  before  the  pro- 
consuls and  presidents  of  the  provinces.  As  they  could  not 
obtain  a  personal  hearing,  they  were  obliged  to  make  them-, 
selves  heard  through   their  writings.     The  supposition  that 

*  L.  yi.  c  29,  he  makes  Titus  say,  in  reference  to  the  destmction  of 

Jesnsalem  :  Mn  avros  ravrn  il^yiff^eu,  ^tSf  ti  o^yh*  (p^vavrt  Isriitlautivtu  TtU 
imvrav  ;^e7|»«f . 

t  As  Dr.  Baur  also  supposes,  in  bis  Essay  on  Apollonios  of  HTyana  (in 
the  Tubinger  Zeitscbrift  fur  Theologie,  Jahrg.  1832,  4tes  Heft,  aUo 
separately  printed),  altbougb  I  cannot  allow  that  all  the  references  to 
the  history  of  Christ  which  Baur  finds  in  this  book  are  sufficiently 
proved. 
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t^e  forms  of  address  to  the  emperors,  to  the  senate,  and  the 
governors,  were  merely  an  ornamental  dress  given  to  these 
works,  after  the  fiishion  of  the  declamations  practised  in  the 
rhetorical  schools  of  the  pagans,  is  certainly  inconsistent  with 
the  situation  and  temper  of  the  Christians  of  this  time.  It 
is  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  authors  of  such  writings 
were  seeking  to  correct  the  judgment  of  the  civil  authorities 
respecting  Christianity  and  its  adherents.  We  cannot  wonder, 
however,  that  these  apologies  seldom  or  never  produced  their 
desired  effect  on  the  authorities,  for  the  latter  would  hardly 
give  themselves  the  time,  and  still  less  were  they  in  a  suitable 
mood,  to  examine  with  calmness  the  arguments  of  these  apo- 
logists. Even  masterpieces  of  apologetic  art — which  these 
productions,  written  from  the  fullness  of  conviction,  were 
certainly  not — could,  in  such  a  case,  have  produced  no  effect ; 
for  there  was  no  possible  way  in  which  they  could  recommend 
Christianity  to  Roman  statesmen,  who  regarded  religion  exclu- 
sively from  a  political  point  of  view.  This  being  the  para- 
mount principle  of  the  Roman  statesman,  they  availed  nothing, 
though  they  bore  witness  with  the  force  of  inspiration  to 
truths  which  had  first  gained  a  more  general  recognition 
among  men  through  the  revolution  in  opinion  brought  about 
by  Christianity ;  though  they  appealed  to  the  universal  rights 
of  man  inherent  in  him  frx)m  the  creation ;  though  they 
assumed  as  a  point  which  every  man  must  concede,  that 
religion  is  a  matter  of  freedom  of  conviction  and  feeling,  that 
belief  cannot  be  forced,  that  God  cannot  be  served  with  the 
worship  of  constraint.  "It  is  a  part  of  human  right  and 
natural  prerogative  that  every  individual,"  says  Tertullian, 
'^  should  worship  the  God  in  whom  he  believes ;  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  religion  to  force  religion  ;  it  must  be  embraced  volun- 
tarily, not  imposed  by  constraint,  as  sacrifices  are  required 
only  from  the  willing  heart.  Although,  then,  you  i^ould 
compel  us  to  sacrifice,  you  will  still  gain  nothing  for  your 
gods."  *  But  by  the  principle  of  the  Roman  law,  which  here 
came  immediately  into  consideration,  there  was  no  question 
respecting  the  inward  religion^  but  only  respecting  the  out- 

*  Humani  juris  et  naturalis  potestatis  est  unicuique,  quod  putaverit, 
ooiere»  niec  alii  obest  ant  prodest  alterius  religio.  Sed  nee  religi(Miis  est, 
Qccere  religionem,  que  sponte  suscipi  debeat,  non  vi,  com  et  nostis  ah 
ammo  libenti  ezpostulentur.    Ad  Scapolam,  c  2. 
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ward  fulfilment  ofiJie  lawSy  the  observance  of  the  '^  Boman 
ceremonies."  It  made  no  distinctioQ  between  men  and  citi- 
zens. The  apologists  might  appeal  to  the  blameless  lives  of 
the  Christians ;  they  might  chidlenge  the  magistrates  to  sub- 
ject them  to  the  severest  judicial  examinations,  and,  if  any  were 
found  guilty,  to  punish  them ;  but  this  could  avail  nothing. 
The  more  intelligent  had  long  since  ceased  to  believe  the 
strange  and  &,bulous  reports  of  the  populace.  Like  Pliny, 
they  could  not  accuse  the  Christians,  as  a  body,  of  any  moral 
delinquency.  But  yet  the  Christian  life  appeared  to  them 
incompatible  with  the  ^^  Roman  manners,''  and  Christianity  a 
feverish  ianaticism  dangerous  to  the  good  order  of  the  Boman 
state. 

It  was  a  sound  and  healthy  feeling  that  induced  the  apolo- 
gists of  Christianity  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  prophetic 
element,  not  in  Judaism  alone,  but  also  in  paganism,  and  to 
appeal  to  this  in  the  same  way  as  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Athens, 
in  proclaiming  the  God  of  revelation,  appealed  to  that  pre- 
sentiment of  the  unknown  God  which  lives  in  the  inomediate 
consciousness  of  mankind,  and  to  the  way  in  which  this  feeling 
had  gained  expression  in  the  words  of  inspired  poets.  Christ- 
ianity, in  truth,  is  the  end  to  which  all  development  of  the 
religious  consciousness  necessarily  tended,  and  to  it,  therefore, 
the  latter  could  not  fail  to  furnish  prophetic  testimony.  Thus 
tliere  dwelt  a  prophetic  element,  not  barely  in  revealed  reli- 
gion, as  it  was  gradually  unfolded  beneath  the  fostering  care 
of  the  divine  vintager  (John  xv.) — as  from  Judaism  it  swelled 
to  its  fullest  expansion  in  Christianity — but  also  in  that  religion 
which  had  sprung  up  wild*  on  the  soil  of  paganism,  but 
which,  even  with  the  unconsciousness  of  nature,  tended  towards 
the  same  end.  But  though,  in  their  search  for  such  points  of 
agreement,  the  apologists  had  a  well-founded  right  to  search 
tliose  stages  of  culture  out  of  which  they  themselves  had  passed 
into  Christianity,  and  for  this  purpose  made  copious  collectiona 
from  the  ancient  philosophers  and  poets,  still  they  had  not  yet 

*  I  here  make  use  of  an  expression  coined  for  this  purpose  by  Schd- 
ling,  a  man  endowed  above  all  others  with  the  gift  of  finding  its  right 
word  for  the  expression  of  the  idea, — to  mark  the  notion  of  natural 
religion  in  its  relation  to  the  religion  of  revelation.  In  like  manner, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  styles  the  Hellenic  philosophy,  in  its  relation  to 
CbrJstiamty,  the  dy^nXaios*    Strom.  VI.  f.  672. 
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passed  &r  enough  out  of  the  very  process  of  development  to 
be  able  rightly  to  understand  the  earlier  culture,  either  in  its 
opposition  to  Christianity  or  in  its  relationship  and  introduc- 
tion to  it.  It  was  only  what  might  easily  happen  if  they  were 
led  insensibly  to  transfer  thdr  Christian  mode  of  apprehension 
to  their  earlier  positions,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived 
by  mere  appearances  of  resemblance.  Add  to  this,  that  Alex- 
andrian Jews  and  pagan  Platonists  had  already  palmed  off 
many  forgeries  under  the  famous  names  of  antiquity,  which 
might  be  taken  as  testimonies  in  behalf  of  the  religious  truths 
advanced  by  Christianity  in  opposition  to  pagan  polytheism. 
And  at  a  time  when  critical  skill,  as  well  as  interest  in  critical 
inquiries,  was  unknown,  it  would  be  easy  for  men  who,  under 
the  influence  of  a  purely  religious  interest,  were  seeking  for 
testimonies  from  among  the  ancients,  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
spurious  and  interpolated  matter,  as  was  not  seldom  the  case 
i^ith  the  Christian  apologists. 

For  instance,  interpolated  writings  of  this  kind,  passing 
under  the  name  of  tliat  mythic  personage  of  antiquity,  the 
Grecian  Hermes  (Trismegistus)  or  the  Egyptian  Thoth — ^also 
under  the  names  of  the  Persian  Hystaspes  (Gushtasp),  and  of 
the  Sibyls,  so  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  l^ends — 
were  alike  used  in  good  faith  by  the  apologists.  Whatever 
truth  might  be  lying  at  the  bottom  of  those  ancient  l^nds  of 
the  Sibylline  prophecies,*  of  which  the  profound  Heraclitus, 
^re  hundred  years  before  Christ,  had  said,  "  Their  unadorned, 
earnest  words,  spoken  with  inspired  mouth,  reach  through  a 
thousand  years,"  f  niost  unquestionably  the  consciousness  of 
such  a  prophetic  element  in  paganism — all  that  in  these  pre- 

*  The  prophetic  element,  as  a  natural  power  in  a  religion  of  nature, 
18  Characteristically  distinguished  from  the  supernatural  prophetic  ele- 
ment of  revealed  religion.  Thus  we  find  the  character  of  the  former 
expressed  in  ancient  verses,  cited  under  the  name  of  the  Sibyl,  in  Pin- 
taieh  de  Pythis  oraculis,  c.  9  :  '0$  eii^  An^mfwa  Xf^u  fjMvrmutsy  aXX* 

fjurmfiitXivTef  iv  r^  yvi  iroat  tuu  uXrif  dvet^ygfUffiff  ^fftc^fftrai  ravrn*  U^d  S^i/a- 
/MiT»  x^o»s  Tt  ^afTehisrds  Iff^ovm  xa)  fM^as  xau  9r9timTas  M  tSv  fV'Xdy^fm^ 

^  lifivXXa  fjbano/jtif^  nrifutrt  dyiXurrm  jm(}  d»aXyM^trr»  xai  dfiv^t^rm 
^tyy«f»,lrn  X'XMwy  irSt  V^xnlrtu  ry  ^an^  itd  riv  Btiv,  Plutarch,  de 
Pythie  oraculis,  c.  6. 


*:>r.i'yfA  vrfjKJ:  'A  t'jt  fit**  of  «t5«  aod  TMTiosMv.  and 
]p.r..*"JjL7.\'  'A  i  r.iA^i.  \^z  &  r'Aaea  is^  <tf' tbe  vorkL*  gave 
'xyst-.'/fi  •/»  c-vfrT*  :i.r«r:.:r*^-i-y*»  ba^  upOQ  Jevish  and 
f,i.r.**ji*.  ;>•!'.';.!>.*:• :  ferjC  &*  :t  Law::  bt**  tbepncrice  from  var 
«ab7.y  r.irj^..  ii.'/i  v.^r^  ;iaz«itf  ftiM  Jews,  to  iotezpolate  the 
S.'jv/.iiA  TiJ^^i'rrl'/ri-  ♦  m-it'i  4^T:r:au»  versesw  accomxnodated  to 
litf'.r  r*r!'rx-<: •:•.<-  •*.':2'ou*  "^iewg.  so.  fnen  the  vtir  first  centw 
hi*'iT  C/ir:-*..  C/iH-'.iiin  action  adc^id  ii5  quota  to  the  rett. 
Wh«:ri  ^>J-ii*  r«r:'rf>5ir:h«?;  •heChrifrl^aswiih  interpolating' many 
v:afi'i;i}'/ii«  xiArtT'i  'ui*o  :he  Sibylline  wTitings.J  Origen  in  his 
refjjy  ould  SLp^>*<i]  to  the  fact  that  the  more  ancient  SibTlline 
writircf*  wr:r*r  full  of  ifit*rqy>lations.  With  this  use  of  the  so 
call<-'i  Sihyllifi'r  prriph*rcie«.  all  Christians,  however,  were  not 
nati-fKr^J.  fj«;]«»u<  mentions  the  Sibyllists§  among  the  rarions 
Chri-tiari  M:ct«.  and  ()n'j^n  accoimts  for  it  by  supposing  that 
CHmls  rriiirht  s'ime  time  or  other  have  heard  this  name  applied 
in  ri'.\iT<iiit'\\  to  tho'^i  who  quoted  the  Sibyl  as  a  prophetess  by 
otiwir  Christiaas  who  Hid  not  approve  of  this  practice.  This, 
how<:v<'r,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  such  oppo- 
n<;rit.s  tif  \\nt  Sibylline  prrjphecieii  had,  on  critical  grounds, 
aM*/:rt:iinHi  thf^  sjnirioaMiess  of  these  \mtings,||  and  therefore 
n'f'iisf^l  til  ooniiti-riance  such  a  fraud  for  pious  purposes.  It  is 
fiir  Miore  pn4iiililf;  to  supfxise  that  they  revolted,  a  priori,  at 
Xhc  very  liypothr^i.s  of  anything  like  prophetical  power  having 
fxistfKl  amoiKj  Ike  hcathfn, 

Whih*,  by  others,  the  testimonies,  genuine  and  interpolated, 
(IcrivfHi  from  heathen  Iit(*mture,  were  employed  against  the 
pii^iinN,  Tertullian  ehose  a  different  course.  Disposed  to  see 
in  (ill  eulture,  and  science,  and  art,  the  falsification  of  original 
frulh,  \\{\  preferred  to  appeal  to  the  involuntary  utterances  of 
the  immediiLte,  original  voice  of  God  in  nature.  As  evidence 
for  ('hrislian  truth  against  polytheism,  he  appealed  to  the 
HiMtntaiieous  (>xpr(>ssions  of  an  irrepressible  and  inmiediate 
n'ligiouM  <»on»ciousneRS  in  common  life — the  testimony  of  the 

*  intiiiiii  Cluiiuoi  onrmiiiis  wtas  ;  vid.  Virgil,  IV.  Eclog. 

\  \'!irnt.  in  liis  grcut  urchrcological  -work,  treated,  already  in  his 
tiino,  of  the  dilVort'ut  constituent  parts  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  of  the 
intoriHtlsittHl  vors*'8.     Sih?  Dionysius  of  Halicam.  Archaeol.  1.  IV.  c  62. 

\    li.  \'11.  I*,  fit)  :  "Ori  «'a^iM^a^^ay  Ui  roL  ixiijnif  *»XXm  km  fiXjU^tMm. 

§  0.  iVU.  1.  V.  c.  (51. 

//  7\wriiii()iiiinn  auimu:  naturoliter  Christiana?.    Apologet  a  17. 
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soul,  which  he  held  to  be  Christian  by  nature  * — the  testimony 
of  the  simple,  uncultivated,  ignorant  soul,  previous  to  all 
education.t  In  his  apology  addressed  to  the  pagans  he  makes 
appeal  to  this  witness  of  the  soul,  "  which,  though  confined  in 
the  prison  of  the  body,  though  led  astray  by  wrong  training, 
though  enfeebled  by  the  desires  and  passions,  yet,  when  it 
comes  to  itself,  as  out  of  a  fit  of  intoxication,  as  out  of  a  sleep, 
out  of  a  disease,  and  when  conscious  of  its  healthful  condition, 
calls  God  simply  by  this  name  alone,  because  it  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  true  God.  Great  God  —  good  God — and  what 
Grod  gives, — these  are  common  expressions' with  all.  It  also 
adjures  this  God  as  its  judge  in  such  expression  as  these: 
G^  is  my  witness — to  God  I  commit  my  cause — God  will 
requite  me.  Finally,  in  using  these  expressions,  it  looks,  not 
to  the  Capitol,  but  upward  to  heaven ;  for  it  knows  the  seat  of 
the  living  God — from  Him  and  from  thence  it  descended."  | 

*  De  testimonio  animse,  c.  1 :  Te  simplicem  et  rudem  et  impolitam 
et  idioticam  compello,  qualem  habent,  qm  te  solam  habent,  illam  ipsam 
de  compito,  de  triTio,  de  textrino  totam. 

t  Apolo^t.  c  17. 

X  Qus,  licet  caroere  corporis  pressa,  licet  institutionibas  pravis  cir- 
cumscripta, licet  libidinibus  ac  concupiscentiis  evigorata,  licet  falsis  Diis 
exancillata,  cum  tamen  resipiscit,  nt  ex  crapnia,  ut  ex  somno,  nt  ex 
aliqna  ysdetadine,  et  sanitatem  suain  patitar,  Deam  nominat,  hoc  solo 
nomine,  quia  proprio  Dei  veri.  Dens  magnus,  Deus  bonus,  et  quod  Deus 
dederit,  omnium  vox  est.  Judicem  quoque  contestatur  ilium,  Deus  videt, 
et  Deo  commendo,  et  Deus  mihi  redact.  Denique,  pronuntians  hsec,  non 
.  ad  Capitolium,  sed  ad  ccelum  respicit.  Novit  emm  sedem  Dei  vivi,  ab 
nio  et  inde  descendit. 
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SECTION   SECOND. 

flISTOEY    OF    THE    CHUBCH    CONSTITUTION,  OF    CHUSCH 
DISCIPLINE,  AND  OF  SCHISMS  IN  THE  CHUBCH. 

I.  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Chubgu. 

1.  Cfthe  Constitution  of  Church  CommuniHes  generaUtf, 

In  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  church,  two  different  epochs  require  to  be  carefully 
distinguished : — the  first  epoch  of  its  formation^  as,  in  the 
Apostolic  age  J  it  sprang  out  of  the  peculiar  essence  of  Chrisd^ 
anity — that  essential  character  of  Christianity  whereby  it  is 
wholly  distinguished,  as  well  from  the  Old  Testament  positioa 
as  from  all  the  previous  forms  of  religious  community ;  and 
secondly,  the  concluding  epoch,  in  which  this  original  form  of 
fellowship  among  Christians  became  gradually  changed  under 
various  foreign  influences.  We  speak  first,  then,  of  thefown" 
dation  laid  for  the  constitution  of  Christian  communities  in 
the  Apostolic  age. 

A.    T7te  first  foundation  for  the  constitution  of  Christian 
communities  in  tlie  Apostolic  age. 

What  Moses  expressed  as  a  wish  * — that  the  Spirit  of  God 
might  rest  upon  all,  and  all  might  be  prophets — ^seems  to  me 
a  prediction  of  that  which  was  to  be  realised  through  Christ. 
By  him  was  to  be  instituted  a  fellowship  of  divine  life,  which, 
proceeding  from  the  equal  and  equally  immediate  relation  of 
all  to  the  one  God,  as  the  divine  source  of  life  to  all,  should 
remove  those  boundaries  ^dthin  which,  at  the  Old  Testament 
position,  the  development  of  the  higher  life  was  still  confined ; 
and  hence  the  fellowship  thus  derived  would  essentially  distin- 
guish itself  from  the  constitution  of  all  previously  existing 
religious  societies.     There  could,  in  such   a  society,  be  no 

*  Numbers  11,  29. 
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longer  a  priestly  or  prophetic  office,  constituted  to  serve  as  a 
medium  for  the  propagation  and  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  on  which  office  the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
community  was  to  be  dependent.     Such  a  guild  of  priests  as 
existed  in  the  previous  systems  of  religion,  empowered  to 
guide  other  men,  who  remained,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  reli- 
gious pupilage;  having  the  exchtsive  care  of  providing  for 
their  religious  wants,  and  serving  as  mediators  by  whom  all 
other  men  must  first  be  placed  in  connection  with  God  and 
divine  things — such  a  priestly  caste  could  find  no  place  within 
Christianity.     In  removing  that  which  separated  men  from 
Gody  in  communicating  to  all  the  same  fellowship  with  God, 
Christ  also  removed  the  barrier  which  had  hitherto  divided 
men  from  one  another,    Christ,  the  Prophet  and  High  Priest 
for  entire  humanity,  was  the  end  of  the  prophetic  office  and  of 
the  priesthood.     There  was  now  the  same  High  Priest  and 
Mediator  for  all,  through  whom  all  men,  beii^  once  reconciled 
and  united  with  God,  are  themselves  made  a  priestly  and 
spiritual  race ;    one   heavenly  Eong,   Guide,  and  Teacher, 
through  whom  all  are  taught  of  God;  one  faith,  one  hope,  one 
Spirit  which  should  quicken  all ;  one  oracle  in  the  hearts  of 
aU,  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father ; — all 
were  to  be  citizens  of  one  heavenly  kingdom,  with  whose  hea* 
venly  powers,  even  while  strangers  in  the  world,  they  should 
be  already  furnished.     When  the  Apostles  applied  the  Old 
Testament  idea  of  the  priesthood  to  Christianity,  this  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  done  invariably  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
showing  that  no  such  visible,  particular  priesthood  could  find 
place  in  the  new  conmiunity ;  that  since  free  access  to  God 
and  to  heaven  had  by  the  one  High  Priest,  even  Christ,  been 
opened  once  for  all  to  believers,  they  had,  by  virtue  of  their 
union  to  him,  become  themselves  a  spiritual  people,  conse- 
crated to  God ;  their  calling  being  none  other  than  to  dedi- 
cate their  entire  life  to  God  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  grace 
of  redemption,  to  publish  abroad  the  power  and  grace  of  Him 
who  had  called  them  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  his 
marvellous  light,  to  make  their  life  one  continual  priesthood, 
one  spiritual  worship  springmg  from  the  temper  of  faith 
working  by  love— one  continuous  testimony  for  liieir  Saviour. 
(Compare  1  Pet.  iL  9 ;  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  and  the  spirit  and  whole 
train  of  thought  running  through  the  Epistle  to  the  RebT^^%.\ 
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So,  too,  the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom  in  general  and  m 
particular,  the  diffusion  of  Clixistianity  among  the  heathens 
and  the  good  of  each  particular  community,  was  now  to  be 
the  duty  not  of  one  select  class  of  Christians  alune,  but  the 
immediate  concern  of  each  individual.  Every  one,  from  the 
position  assigned  huu  by  the  invisible  Head  of  the  chuich, 
ought  to  cooperate  in  promoting  this  object  by  the  specul 
gifts  wliich  God  iiad  bestowed  on  him — gifts  grounded  m  hit 
peculiar  nature,  but  that  nature  renewed  and  ennobled  by  the 
iloly  Spirit.  There  was  no  distinction  here  of  spiritual  and 
secular ;  but  all,  as  Christians,  should,  in  their  inner  li^  ia 
temper  and  disposition,  be  dead  to  tlie  ungodlike,  to  the  world, 
and  in  so  fiir  separate  from  the  world — men  animated  by  the 
Siiirit  of  God  and  not  by  the  spirit  of  the  world.  The  indir 
viduak  predominant  capabilities  of  Christians,  sanctified,  made 
godly  by  tills  Spirit,  and  appropriated  as  organs  for  its  acti- 
vity, sliould  be  tranformed  to  charismata^  gifts  of  giaGBi 
Thus,  therefore,  in  his  1  Cor.  xii.,  did  the  Apostle  begin  his 
exposition — "  Once,  when  ye  were  heathens,  ye  suffered  yoff* 
selves  to  be  led  blindly  by  your  priests  to  dumb  idols ;  je 
were  dead  and  dumb  as  they.  Now,  while  ye  serve  the  liviqg 
God,  through  Christ,  ye  have  no  longer  any  such  leaden  t9 
draw  you  along  blindly  by  leading-strings.  Ye  have  now  fir 
your  guide  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  illuminates  you.  Ye  fi>U0V 
no  more  dumbly.  He  speaks  by  you ;  there  are  diveratieB  d 
gifts,  but  tlie  same  Spirit."  * 

The  essence  of  the  Christian  community  rested  on  this: 
that  no  one  individual  should  be  tlie  chosen  preeminent  oflgtf 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  guidance  of  the  whole ;  but,  for  tbe 

*  [Such  is  the  paraphrase  which  Neander  can  allow  himself  in  oidtf 
to  prove  his  hypothesis.  If  it  had  been  the  Apostle's  argoment  to  piv** 
the  equality  of  all  the  members,  his  illustration  firom  the  "  len  holMl^ 
able  and  *'  uncomely  parts"  and  the  <' part  liiat  lacked,"  would  be  ootfl' 
place.  Besides,  does  he  not  deny  the  equality  of  all  in  w.  29i  90^ 
when  he  asks  if  all  are  Apostles,  &c.  ?    Acain,  if  there  were  to  be  b*^ 

fuides  or  rulers,  why  bid  &e  Hebrews  (xni.  17)  to  **  obey  thoee  iM 
ave  the  rule  over  them  (their  guides  or  rulers,  hy^tufn)^  aee  ib^ 


iv.  14;  2  Tim.  ii. ;  Tit.  i.  5.  If  1  Pet.  ii.  9,  &c,  is  a  pitwf  Ai* 
Christianity  was  to  have  no  separate  priesthood,  then  Exod.  ziz.  Bi  ^ 
must  prove  that  the  Jews  had  none,  which  is  absurd.    Eag,  JEHtar^ 
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/advancement  of  the  Christian  life  and  of  the  common  end,  all 
)  were  to  codpeiate— each  at  hig  particular  position,  and  with 
I  the  gifts  b^towed  on  him,  one  supplying  what  might  be 
L^anted  by  another.  In  this  view  of  it,  the  idea  of  the 
charisma  which  I  think  is  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament 
becomes  important.  The  charisma  designates  the  individuality 
and  diversity  in  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  that  quickens  all, 
as  contradistinguished  from  that  which  in  all  is  the  same ;  it 
is  the  peculiar  kind  and  manner  or  form  of  the  operation  of 
that  common  principle,  so  ^  as  it  is  modified  by  the  peculiar 
natural  characteristics  of  each  individual.  Just  as  the  unity 
of  that  higher  Spirit  necessarily  manifests  itself  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  charismata,  so  these  various  peculiarities,  quick- 
ened by  the  same  Spirit,  are  to  serve  as  organs  which,  by 
their  mutual  cooperation,  are  to  bring  about  one  common  end 
— ^the  edification  of  the  church.  We  understand  edification 
here  in  its  general  and  original  sense,  as  given  to  it  in  St. 
Paul's  writings,  as  referring  to  the  advancement  and  develop- 
ment, from  its  common  ground,  of  the  whole  life  of  the 
chuch.  The  edification  of  the  church,  in  this  sense,  was  the 
.  eommon  work  of  all.  Even  edification  by  the  word  was  not 
assigned  exclusively  to  one  individual ;  every  man  who  felt 
the  inward  call  to  it  might  give  utterance  to  the  word  in  the 
assembled  church.  With  a  view  to  the  same  end  there  was 
likewise  a  difference  of  gifts,  grounded  in  the  diversity  of  the 
peculiar  natures  which  were  severally  quickened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  according,  for  example,  as  the  productive  faculty 
(prophecy),  or  the  receptive .  (interpretation,  the  liepfitiviia)^ 
or  the  critical  (proving  of  spirits)  prevailed;  or  according 
as  the  capacity  for  feeling  and  intuition,  or  that  of  sober 
veflective  thought,  predominated ;  according  as  the  Divine,  in 
its  overwhelming  force,  had  the  predominance,  and  the  Human, 
in  its  independent  development,  gave  place  to  it ;  or  as  both 
the  Divine  and  the  Human  harmonized  and  codperated,  ac- 
cording as  inspiraticm  came  with  a  momentaneous  and  sudden 
•fiizure,  or  what  was  contained  in  the  Christian  consciousness 
became  unfolded  through  a  process  of  thought  quickened  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  (where  again  there  were  manifold  gradations, 
fscm  an  ecstatic  elevation  of  mind  down  to  the  uniform,  dis- 
creety  and  cautious  unfolding  of  the  understanding,  spesJdng 
with  tongues,  prophecy,  the  ordinary  gift  of  teaching) ; — ^in 
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fine,  according  as  the  prevailing  tendency  was  to  the  theore- 
tical or  to  the  practical  (the  Gnosis  or  the  Sophia). 

Since  Christianity  was  not  to  destroy  any  of  those  natural 
distinctions  which  were  grounded  in  the  laws  of  the  origiiial 
creation,  but  to  sanctify  and  ennoble  them  (for  our  Saviour's 
words,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  apply  also  to 
the  natural  world) :  so,  although  the  partition-wall  between 
man  and  woman,  in  respect  to  the  higher  life,  was  broken 
down  by  Christ,  and  in  him  man  and  woman  become  one, 
Christianity  would  still  have  the  woman  remain  true  to  the 
particular  sphere  and  destination  assigned  to  her  by  nature. 
Women  were  forbidden  to  take  any  public  part  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  church ;  assigned  to  their  appropriate  sphere  of 
activity  within  the  bosom  of  the  family,  they  were  to  hold 
corresponding  place  in  the  administration  of  its  private  affidrs. 
The  Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34)  interdicts  the  female  part 
of  the  church  alone  from  publicly  speaking  in  the  assemblies ; 
which  again  seems  to  me  to  make  it  evident  that,  among  the 
Christians,  no  other  exception  existed  to  the  imiversality  of 
this  right.  The  latter  exception,  however,  continued  to  be  made 
in  succeeding  times.  Even  the  enthusiastic  Montanists  recog- 
nised its  validity,  only  they  maintained  that  the  extraordinaiy 
operations  of  the  divine  Spirit  were  not  bound  by  any  such  rule. 
In  proof  of  this  they  referred  to  the  case  of  the  prophetesses 
mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xi.  5  ;  though  they  did  so  incorrectly, 
since  in  this  passage  the  Apostle  simply  speaks  of  a  practice 
tliat  prevailed  in  the  Corinthian  church  without  approving  it, 
but  with  a  design  of  con*ecting  it  in  a  later  part  of  tiie  epistle. 
This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  with  xiv.  34.* 

As,  however,  from  the  very  first,  the  inner  fellowship  of 
divine  life,  which  Christianity  introduced,  strove  to  exhibit 
itself  in  an  outward  fellowship,  it  must  necessarily  adopt  some 
determinate   form,    which    should   be  agreeable   to  its  own 

*  The  Hilary  who  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  is 
remarkable  for  the  freedom  from  prejudice  with  which  he  contemplates 
Christian  antiquity.  In  speaking  of  these  matters,  also,  he  correctly 
distinguishes  the  earlier  from  the  later  practice  of  the  church.  Primum 
omnes  docebant  et  omnes  baptizabant,  ut  cresceret  plebs  et  multiplica- 
retur,  omnibus  inter  initia  concessum  est,  et  evangelizare  et  baptizare  et 
scripturas  explanare.  Hilar,  in  epist.  Ephes.  c.  IV.  v.  12.  [But  see  the 
context  as  to  who  are  meant  by  **  omnes  " — plainly  the  **  clericL"    Em- 
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iDce,  and  in  which  it  could  shape  and  manifest  itself  as  & 
itual  body.  For  without  such  a  form  no  association,  what* 
r  its  purpose,  can  long  continue  to  subsist.  To  this  end 
iitain  organization  was  necessary — a  certain  relative  subor- 
ition  of  the  different  members,  according  to  the  different 
itions  assigned  them  in  reference  to  the  whole ; — a  certain 
iance  and  direction  of  the  common  concerns,  and  conse- 
ntly  a  distinction  of  organs  destined  to  efiect  the  several 
s.  And  this  does  not  in  anywise  contradict  what  we  fbr- 
*ly  asserted  respecting  the  essential  character  of  Christi* 
y  and  of  the  fellowship  which  is  founded  therein,  or 
)ecting  the  mutual  relations  of  Christians.  On  the  con* 
y,  the  natural  relation  of  members  to  one  another  points  of 
a  to  some  such  organic  form  as  indispensable  in  the  con- 
ition  of  the  community.  For  as  there  were  individual 
racters  predominantly  productive,  and  others  of  a  more 
jptive  bent ;  as  there  were  those  preeminently  calculated  to 
le  and  rule ;  and  as  the  Christian  life  shaped  itself  to  the 
n  of  these  natural  peculiarities,  which  it  ennobled — ^the  na- 
il talent  being  elevated  to  a  charisma — the  result  was  that 
le  members  of  the  community  would  come  to  be  possessed 
the  gift  which  is  designated  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  bb 
y&piana  Kvfiepviiffewg  (governments).  This  mutual  relation 
p^  grounded  on  the  natural  talents  of  individuals  pointed 
&  corresponding  relation  of  the  several  members  of  the 
tmunity  to  one  another.  The  ^apcer/Lta  n^epv/zo-cuic  required^ 
he  organization  of  the  church,  a  corresponding  office,  the 
3ss  for  which  had  been  conferred  by  that  gift.  This  was  a 
»le,  composed  of  homogeneous  members,  all  these  being 

the  organs  of  the  community,  as  the  latter  was  the  body 
ikened  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.     As  organs  of  the  whole 

of  the  one  Spirit  which  gave  it  life,  these  several  members 
e  to  codperate,  each  in  its  appropriate  place,  for  the  com- 
1  end  ;  and  in  this  organization  of  parts  some  acted  pre- 
nently  as  the  ruling  members.  But  in  a  natural  way  the 
Dce  of  the  Cliristian  life  and  of  Christian  communion  could 
ily  lead  to  this  guidance  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
fie  individual.  The  monarchical  form  of  government  was 
to  wags  suited  to  the  Christian  communitg  of  spirit, 
'he  preeminence  of  a  single  individual  at  the  head  of  the 
•le  was  too  likely  to  operate  as  a  check  on  the  free  develop* 
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ment  of  the  life  of  tlie  cliureh,  and  the  free  action  of  the  differ^ 
rent  OFiians,  in  wlioni  it  was  necessary  to  keep  alive  a  con- 
sciousnc?ss  of  nmtual  independence.  The  individual  on  whom 
everythin<^  would  in  such  a  constitution  be  made  to  depend, 
mi<rht  arquire  too  great  an  imjjortance  for  the  rest,  and  conse- 
quently become  the  centre  round  which  all  would  gather,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  obscure  the  sense  of  their  common  rela- 
tion to  that  One  who  oiig-ht  to  be  the  centre  for  all.  The 
Apost]('s  stood  to  the  collective  body  of  Christians  in  a  relar 
tion  which  corresponded  to  their  peculiar  position  in  the 
development  of  the  church,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  could 
not  bo  transferred  to  another  office ;  for  the}'  alone  were  to  be 
the  bearers  of  Christ's  word  and  s))irit  for  all  ages — ^the  chosen 
witnesses  of  liis  person  and  ministry,  as  well  as  of  his  resa^ 
rection  to  a  new  and  more  glorious  state  of  being — the  neces- 
sar}'  intermediate  links  by  wiiich  the  whole  church  was  to  be 
connected  with  Christ.  This  was  a  relation  of  dependence 
and  subordination,  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  historical 
development,  wliich  could  not  be  repeated.  And  the  Apostlei 
themselves,  to  whom  this  position  in  the  guidance  of  the 
cliurch  belonged — how  far  were  tliey  from  exercising  a  con- 
stniining  authority  in  its  affairs,  or  to  lord  it  over  the  faith, 
which,  the  foundations  having  once  been  laid,  was  thence- 
forward to  develop  itself  with  freedom,  and  give  shape  to 
everjtiiing  ])y  its  own  inherent  power  alone !  What  respect 
did  not  thoy  show  for  the  free  development  of  the  collective 
body  !  They  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  free  cooperation  of  the 
several  communities  in  all  the  affairs  which  concerned  these 
bodices — a  point  on  which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly 
hereafter.  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  in  their  epistles,  place 
tliemselves  in  the  same  class  with  the  leaders  of  the  churches, 
instead  of  claiming  a  place  above  them  as  general  rulers  of 
the  church.*  How  difficult  would  it  be  to  find  an  individual 
uniting  in  himself  all  the  qualifications  for  guiding  the  affiiin 
of  t!ie  body,  and  possessing  tlie  confidence  of  all !  How  much 
easier  to  find  in  every  community  several  fathers  of  fiunilies, 
whose  respective  qualifications  might  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  each  other !  individually,  one  might  enjoy  the  greatest  con- 
fidence with  one,  and  a  second  with  some  other  class  of  the 
community ;  both  together,  therefore,  being  qualified  for  such 
[*  Does  not  St.  Peter  style  himfielf  aa  apostle  as  well  as  elder  f ] 
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i  fuDCtion.  Monarchy  in  spiritual  things  does  not  harmonise 
nith  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  for  this  points  everywhere  to 
the  feeling  of  a  mutual  need,  to  the  necessity  and  to  the  bless- 
ing as  well  of  common  deliberation  as  of  common  prayer. 
Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  he  promises  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Brides,  Christiauity  freely  appropriated  to  its  own  use  such 
existing  forms  as  were  adapted  to  its  spirit  and  essential 
character.  Now  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  in  all  the 
sects  that  sprang  out  of  Judaism,  there  existed  a  fonn  of 
government  which  was  not  monarchical,  but  aristocratical,  con- 
sisting of  a  council  of  elders,  D^?i?.t,  irpefffivTepoi,  who  had  the 
guidance  of  all  afiairs  belonging  to  the  common  interest.  To 
this  form,  Christianity,  which  unfolded  itself  out  of  Judaism, 
would  most  naturally  attach  itself.  The  same  polity,  more- 
over, would  appear  most  natural  whenever  churches  were 
founded  among  the  pagans  in  any  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
for  here  men  had  long  been  accustomed  to  see  the  affairs  of 
state  administered  by  a  senate  or  assembly  of  decuriones.  It 
is,  to  my  mind,  an  evidence  of  such  an  affinity  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  form  of  administration,  tliat  at  a 
somewliat  later  period  the  clergy  were  denominated  ordo,  the 
guiding  senate  of  the  community,  since  ordo  wtands  preeminently 
far  the  ordo  senatorum.* 

The  guidance  of  the  communities  was  therefore  most  pro- 
bably intrusted  everywhere  to  a  council  of  elders.  It  was  not 
necessary  that  these  ^ould  be  the  oldest  in  years,  though  some 
r^pect  doubtless  was  had  to  age.  Age  was  here  generally  a 
designation  of  worth,  as  in  the  Latin  ^^  senatus,"  and  in  the 
Grxeek  "  yepovtria."  Besides  the  usual  name,  7rpc<r€wrcpot,  given 
to  the  heads  of  the  church,  there  were  also  many  others,  denot- 
ing their  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  as  iroifiivec,  shepherds ; 
PPJ^TO  fiyovjieyoi,  vpoeffT&rec  tQv  alikxjiCiv'  The  founding  of 
churches  among  the  pagans  led  to  another  name,  more  con- 
formable to  the  Grecian  mode  of  designating  such  relations 
than  the  terms  above  cited,  which  clearly  besp^ik  their  Jewish 
orimn.     This  name  was  kvivKOTroh  borrow^  from  the  civil 

*  [But  if  the  Jewish  analogy  inflaeneed  the  form  of  the  Christian 
commanity  as  a  religions  body,  the  religious  institutiou  of  the  priest- 
hood was  more  likely  to  recommend  itself  than  the  civil  cuj  of  the 

elders.] 
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form  of  ^ovpTLmei.t  amcn^z  tbe  Greeks,*  azid  apj^ied  to  the 

l3T*;K*:si.'jL  fAhrtfTt  of  the  Chjis^kn  cLuzcbes..  as  OTeneen  cf 
th«;  ^h'jh,  aii'i  Itanihrh  of  tlje  communitr. 

Ti:iti  tiih  fiariif;  (V{7i:fyroi.or  bisLops.  was  altogether  symonif' 
TMfUi  with  t:*at  of  pre^byt^r^i.  i»  clearly  e\'ideDt  from  thoie 
\fix.^^^.'j[t'::t  of  scripture  where  botli  passages  are  used  iDter- 
chfii.'/tuhly  (Act*  XX..  conjp.  v.  17  ^ith  v.  2S;  Ep.  to  TituSh 
c.  j.  V.  .^  with  V.  7;.  and  from  those  where  the  office  of  deacon 
i^  jiarued  imnir^iately  after  that  of  bishop,  so  that  between 
th':>(?  two  offices  no  third  one  could  possibly  intenrene.  £p.to 
J'hilipp.  i.  1  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1  and  8.  This  interchange  of  the 
two  appelLitioas  frhowji  that  originally  they  were  perfectly 
irJeniical.  Even  were  the  name  bishop  originally  nothing 
Hjorf;  tfian  the  distinctive  title  of  a  president  of  tins  church- 
licnate,  of  a  Primus  inter  pares j  yet  even  in  thb  case  such  an 
intercliange  would  lie  altogether  inadmissible.  So,  too,  in  the 
Ifftter  which  Clement,  tlie  disciple  of  Pkul,  writes  in  the  name 
of  tiie  Jioman  church,  the  deacons  are  immediately  named 
afler  the  bishops  as  the  rulers  of  the  churches.f 

*  Kec;  on  this  point  m]r  Hist  of  the  Planting,  &c^  Vol.  1.  p.  198. 

t  S<:e  Cay.  42.  [The  identity  of  the  terms  v^cr^iM-f^M  and  'EtUjuwu  is 
not  di^ijiitcu  ;  ucither  is  there  any  question  whether  a  third  order  inter- 
vfiu't\  hiiinnen  tbe  bishops  or  elders  and  the  deacons ;  but  whether 
Kcriptiin*  i\(A'^  not  under  another  name  recognise  a  third  order  dboet 
iMith.  We  n*ad  of  Timothy  and  Titus  being  appointed  to  "diarge 
others  what  doctrines  they  should  teach,"  (1  Tim.  i.  3,)  '*  to  set  in  order 
the  ihingK  that  were  wanting,  and  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city,"  (llt- 
i.  5,)  and  to  ordain  deacons,  1  Tim.  iii.  8,  "by  laying  on  of  hands," 
ill.  V.  22.  Thus  then,  scripture  distinctly  sets  before  ns  three  orders: 
I.  Ap(mtl(*fl  n])p()inted  by  Apostles  (as  Timothy  and  Titus  were  hySt 
Paul ) ;  2.  Bishops  or  elders  ;  .').  Deacons  (the  last  two  being  appointed 
by  xXm".  first).  Hut  Timothy  and  Titus  were  commissioned  by  St.  Paul 
not  only  to  ordain  the  second  and  third  orders,  they  were  also  empowered 
to  select  successors  to  themselves  in  the  first  (2  Tim.  ii.  2).  But  these 
"  t'nidiful  men  "  were  no  longer  called  Apostles,  this  term  being  for 
diMtinction'H  sake  confined  to  such  as  had  been  chosen  Apostles  by  the 
I/ord  himself,  and  so  promoted  in  its  use;  those  who  were  elected  by 
men  (by  the  Apostles  and  their  successors)  to  the  apostolical  office 
were  henceforward  termed  bishops,  the  word  Wtntotos,  which  originally 
applied  to  him  who  liad  the  care  of  a  single  church,  being  now  promoted 
to  designate  one  who  had  "  the  care  of  all  the  churches"  in  a  district 
(Th«Hl.  ad  I  Tim.  p.  <552,  Tom.  iii.  and  Hilary  ad  Gal.  i.  1.)    Thus 


scrijuural  functions,  has  remained  unchanged.    Eny,  £irf.] 

i 
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Hitherto  we  have  gone  on  the  supposition,  that,  from  the 
beginning,  one  single  community  was  fonned  in  each  town 
under  the  guidance  of  a  senate  of  elders.  Are  we  warranted 
io  so  supposing  ?  An  opposite  hypothesis  has,  in  more  recent 
times,  been  advanced  by  several  writers.*  According  to  this 
view,  the  converts  to  Christianity  did  not  from  the  b^inning, 
at  least  not  in  the  larger  towns,  form  themselves  into  one 
single  community ;  but  as  Christianity  was  introduced  from 
many  different  quarters  and  by  different  preachers,  several 
smeUl  communities  must  have  been  founded  independently  of 
«ach  other,  and  which,  holding  their  assemblies  at  different 
places,  long  remained  separate.  It  was  only  at  a  later  date  that, 
from  the  union  of  these  several  smaller  bodies,  one  community 
ifas  formed.  Of  such  separate  chiu*ches,  previous  to  the  for- 
mation of  one  community,  indications,  it  is  supposed,  are  found 
in  those  passages  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  where  one  person,  with 
the  church  assemblins^  in  his  house,  is  greeted.  Coloss.  iv.  15 ; 
1  Corith.  xvi.  19;  Rom.  xvi.  5 — 14,  15;  Philem.  2.  Each 
of  these  little  communities  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  own 
presiding  officer,  and  in  this  sense,  it  is  argued,  the  monar- 
chical was  the  original  form  of  government  in  the  church. 
According  to  one  view,  the  disputes  of  these  little  bands  and  of 
their  rulers  one  with  another  ffrst  caused  a  want  to  be  felt  of 
greater  unity  and  closer  connection  imder  a  common  head,  and 
thereby  promoted  the  gradual,  formation  of  an  episcopal 
government  in  the  church.  According  to  the  other  view,  the 
name  cVtVicoTroc  designated  originally  the  function  of  these  local 
presidents,  and  the  name  presbyters  was  applied  to  the  college 
of  the  presidents  of  the  several  communities. 

Such  an  atomical  theory,  however,  corresponds  certainly  but 
v^ry  little  with  the  essence  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Christian 
communion  of  the  Spirit,  which  tended  everywhere  to  fellow- 
flliip  and  unity,  and  conveyed  to  all  the  consciousness  of 
belonging  together  to  one  body.f  Throughout  the  epistles  of 
the  New  Testament,  Christians  of  the  same  city  appear  to  be 

*■  Dr.  Kist  of  Leyden ;  see  his  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Episcopal 
Power  in  the  Christian  Chnrch,  translated  from  the  Dutch  in  Illgen's 
ZeitBchriift  fur  die  historische  Theologie,  Bd.  XL,  2te8  Stiick,  S.  48,-- 
and  Dr.  von  Banr,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Pastoral  Letters. 

f  Coin  p.  what  I  have  said  in  objection  to  this  theorj^,  in  my  Histonr 
of  the  Planting,  &c.,  pp.  49  and  199 ;  also  Rothe,  in  his  work  Uber  die 
Anf&nge  der  Cfhristlichen  Kirche,  p.  197,  &c. 

vol..  I.  % 
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associated  together  and  to  fonii  one  iKKktitrla,  This  unity  is 
never  represented  to  us  as  something  which  is  yet  to  take 
place,  but  as  tlie  original  fomi,  liaving  its  ground  in  the  very 
essence  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  On  the  contrBry,  tlie 
party  divisions  which,  as  in  the  Corinthian  church,  tbTeatened 
to  dissolve  this  unit}*,  appear  to  be  a  morbid  affecstion  which 
had  subsequently  crept  in.  And  if  portions  of  the  chuich 
sometimes  fonned  separate  assemblies  in  the  houses  of  such 
individuals  as  possesseci  local  conveniences  for  the  purpose,  or 
who,  by  preaching  the  word,  were  eminently  qualified  to  edify 
those  who  assembled  in  their  dwellings,*  yet  it  was  at  a  later 
date  that  this  first  occurred,  when  the  communities  that  were 
already  regularly  organised  became  more  numerous.  Aad 
even  then  those  who  met  in  sucli  assemblies  did  not,  by  so 
doing,  separate  themselves  from  the  great  whole  of  the  com- 
munity  which  subsisted  under  the  guiding  senate.  Of  coune, 
on  this  supposition,  the  distinction  between  bishops  and  prai- 
byters,  which,  we  think,  has  its  sole  ground  in  the  above- 
mentioned  theory,  vanishes,  and  all  the  difference  that  we  can 
admit  is,  that  the  latter  was  particularly  the  name  of  dignity, 
wliile  the  former  name  designated  the  function  or  particular 
sphere  of  activity. 

These  presbyters  or  bishops,  then,  as  we  variously  call  the 
same  functionaries  considered  from  different  points  of  view, 
had  the  general  snjierintendence  of  the  communities,  the 
direction  of  all  affairs  pertaining  to  the  conmion  interest ;  bat 
the  office  of  teaching  was  not  committed  exclusively  to  them. 
For,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  all  Christians  originally 
had  the  right  of  poming  out  their  hearts  before  the  brethren, 
and  of  speaking  in  the  public  assemblies  for  their  edification. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  frotn  this,  tliat  all  the  members 
of  a  community  were  fitted  for  the  ordinary  and  regular  office 
of  teaching.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  such  a  gift 
of  teaching  as,  like  every  other  cultivated  talent,  would  be 
always  constantly  at  the  command  of  him  who  had  once 
acquired  it,  and  those  effusions  which,  proceeding  from  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,'}'  were  connected  ^ith  isolated  and 

*  Comp.  my  Hist,  of  the  Planting,  &c,  p.  208. 

t  As  prophecy,  speaking  \t'ith  tongues.  I  'will  take  this  occasion  to 
point  out  a  passage  in  Irenocus  \rliich  serves  to  confirm  what  I  have  so 
often  advanced,  that  by  \Uti  gift  of  tongues,  was  designated  somethiog 
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tiaiuient  states  of  elevated  feeling,  and  which,  in  an  especial 
manner,  belonged  to  the  characteristic  features  of  that  primi- 
tive  time  of  extraordinary  mental  excitement  from  above,  when 
the  divine  life  was  first  entering  the  terrestrial  world,  and  when 
sudden  transitions  of  conversion  were  naturally  more  frequent. 
On  such  transient  awakenings  and  excitements  of  the  religious 
consciousness  alone  it  was  impossible  to  depend  for  the  neces- 
flary  care  in  preserving,  propagating,  and  advancing  religious 
knowledge,  and  in  defending  the  genuine,  pure,  and  apostoli- 
cal doctrine  against  the  ever-threatening  outbursts  of  corrupting 
tendencies,  whether  to  Jewish  or  to  pagan  modes  of  thinking. 
Christianity  required  for  its  ministry  knowledge  no  less  than 
feeling.  Wherever  either  of  these  two  faculties  predominated 
to  the  exdusion  of  the  other,  a  disturbance  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  and  life  invariably  ensued.  That  healthy  and 
harmonious  development,  by  virtue  of  which  the  exclusive 
preponderance  of  any  single  charisma  was  prevented,  was 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  apostolic  period. 
Hence  the  watchfulness  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  to  counteract 
any  exclusive  tendency  of  this  kind  which  threatened  to  inter- 
fere with  the  harmonious  and  healthy  development  of  the 
Christian  life.  We  see  this  most  distinctly  in  his  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Care,  therefore,  was  to  be  taken  in  the 
several  churches  that,  along  with  those  utterances  of  extra- 
ordinary inspiration  which  were  not  attached  to  any  particular 
ftmction,  there  should  never  &il  to  be  a  supply  of  men  quali- 
fied to  satisfy  the  needs  of  knowledge,  and  capable  of  unfolding 
to  others  and  of  defending  Christian  truth,  —  the  frmction 
"denoted  by  the  Xoyoc  yvtfo-co^c  and  the  y^apia^a  ZiZavKoKLaQ, 
The  latter  presupposed  a  certain  previous  cultivation  of  the 
understanding,  a  power  of  clear  and  discriminating  thought^ 
together  with  a  certain  facility  in  communicating  it  to  others. 
The  possession  of  all  this,  when  once  quickened  by  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  became  a  charisma  of  this  kind.  Such 
as  possessed  this  charisma  were  thereby  fitted  to  take  care 

that  differed  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  the  prophetic  gift, — an 
inspiration  raised  to  a  higher  grade,  and  suppressing  more  entirely  the 
orwnary  consciousness.     The  passage  in  Acts  10,  46,  relating  to  the 

S'ft  of  tongraes,  Irensus,  III.  12,  15,  explains  thus:  while  the  Holy 
host  restM  on  them,  they  poured  out  their  feelings  in  the  manner  of 
prophecy.      Tm;   miVfMvrt  tw  kyUv  i«'«WMr»tf«yr»f    rnvrug,  r^^tMovcv^ 

^1 
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both  for  the  continual  preservation  of  sound  doctriue  within 
the  church,  and  for  the  establishment  and  propagation  of 
Christian  knowledge,  though  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
clude the  cooperation  of  the  others,  who  were  at  liberty  to 
assist,  each  from  his  own  position  and  according  to  his  par- 
ticular gift.  Accordingly,  in  the  apostolical  age,  the  gA  of 
teaching,  -^apia^a  licaaKaKiaQ^  and  the  order  of  teacheis, 
^ildaKoXoi,  who  were  endowed  with  it,  are  spoken  of  as  con- 
stituting an  entirely  distinct  function  and  order.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  a  church  might,  at  particular  seasons,  feel  an  impulse 
to  address  the  assembled  brethren,  or  to  break  forth  befoie 
them  in  acts  of  invocation  or  praise  to  God ;  but  it  was  only  a 
few  that,  possessing  the  ^apcff/ia  liZatrKaKiaQ^  were  Zi^avKaKoi. 

It  is  self-evident,  however,  that  this  &culty  of  teaching  is  a 
thing  quite  distinct  from  the  talent  for  administering  the  out- 
ward concerns  of  the  church,  the  '^apiana  Kvfttpviitreta^^  which 
was  particularly  required  for  the  office  of  assessor  in  the  coun- 
cil,— the  office  t.  e.  of  presbyter  or  bishop.  Gifts,  so  differeuLt 
in  their  kind,  could  not  always  be  united  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual. Though  in  the  early  apostolic  church,  all  arbi- 
trary and  idle  distinctions  of  ranks  were  unknown,  and  every 
office  was  considered  simply  with  reference  to  the  end  it  was 
to  subser\'e  and  circumscribed  by  an  inner  necessity,  still  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  fimction  of  teaching  and  that  of  church 
government,  the  fmiction  of  a  lilaaKoKoQ  and  that  of  a  ttoi/luji', 
as  also  the  gifts  requisite  for  both,*  were  originally  dis- 
tinguished and  kept  separate  from  each  other. f 

In  the  development  of  these  relations  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish different  steps,  or  stages.  We  should  not  be  war- 
ranted in  assuming,  for  the  original  form,  everything  which  is 
found  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolical  times.  The  histori- 
cal progress  must  of  itself  have  introduced  many  changes ;  and 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  every  arrangement  in  the 
■churches  was  the  same  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  later  epistles  as 
•when  he  sent  the  earlier.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  setting 
forth  of  doctrine,  the  following  gradations  are,  I  think,  to  bedis- 

*  The  x«f /"-« "hthaffxaxiets  and  the  x'^V'f^  xvfitfvtinvs. 

t  Comp.  for  instance,  Rom.  12  :  7,  8,  and  the  passages  already  noticed, 

for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  distinction  between  the  hharxttv  and  the 

*^9%rra!n.    [But  such  inferences  to  the  difference  of  the  thing  itself  firom 

the  separate  mention  of  it  would  lead  also  to  making  the  Ixii^/bmm  distinct 

from  the  3i3aV*«»,  &c.  Enjj.  Ed^ 
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tinguished  in  the  progressive  development.*  1.  It  would  na* 
turally  occur  that  individuals,  qualified  for  it  by  their  previous 
mental  training,  would,  by  virtue  of  this  qualification,  be 
especially  called  to  the  regular  dispensation  of  doctrine.  2. 
Such  persons  were  then  commonly  ordained  and  set  apart  as 
teachers  of  the  church.  3.  The  functions  of  church-teacher 
and  of  elder  became  more  closely  connected  with  each  other. 
It  must  have  been  held  a  salutary  thing,  as  tending  to  the 
good  order  and  quiet  of  the  churches,  that  among  their  presiding 
officers  there  should  also  be  some  who  possessed  the  talent  for 
administering  the  office  of  teaching.  And  although  in  some 
cases,  as  in  St.  Paul's  farewell  address  to  the  elders  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus,  the  care  of  maintaining  pure  doctrine  was 
committed  to  the  presbyters  generally,  yet  it  does  not  by  any 
means  necessarily  follow  that  they  were  also  invested  with  the 
office  of  teaching  in  the  more  restricted  sense.  For  the 
Apostle  in  this  passage  may  perhaps  be  speaking  simply  of  one 
among  the  general  cares  of  church  government.  But  when, 
in  the  epistle  to  Titus,  it  is  required  of  a  bishop  that  he  should 
not  only  himself  hold  fast  the  genuine  pure  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  but  also  be  able  to  establish  others  in  it,  and  convince 
the  gainsayers,  this  certainly  implies  that  the  bishop  must 
possess  the  gift  of  teaching.  Indeed,  imder  many  circum- 
stances, such  as  those,  for  example,  which  are  alluded  to  in 
the  above-mentioned  epistle,  this  would  be  highly  desirable  on 
account  of  the  danger  which  menaced  the  church  from  the 
spread  of  erroneous  doctrines,  which  required  to  be  met  by  the 
paternal  authority  of  elders,  not  more  than  by  their  oral  teach- 
ing* So,  too,  in  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  (v.  17),  those  of 
the  presbyters  who,  to  the  talent  of  government,  icvfiipvritnc, 
could  unite  also  that  of  teaching,  ^i^atricaXlay  are  counted 
worthy  of  double  honour ;  and  the  prominence  here  given  to 
each  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  another  proof  that  the  two 
were  not  neeessarUy  and  always  imited.f 

Besides  these  we  find  only  one  other  church  office  in  the 
apostolic  age,  that  of  deacons.      The  duties  of  this  office  were 

"^  See  mj  Hist  of  the  Planting,  &c.,  p.  210. 

t  [Of  this  much  disputed  passage  it  will  be  safficient  to  observe  that  it 
is  not  clear  from  it  whether  it  speaks  of  two  distinct  officers  or  of  two 
duties  of  the  same  officer.  The  question  must  be  decided  by  other  pas- 
nges  which  are  in  &Your  of  Uie  latter  interpretation.  See  Guericke, 
Christian  Antiquities,  p.  31.] 
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at  first  only  external,  as,  according  to  Acts  vi.,  it  was  institiitid 
to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  alms.  The  care  of  pioTidiii| 
for  the  poor  and  sick  members  of  the  church,  to  which  nmj 
other  external  duties  were  afterwaidB  added,  was  the  Bpeeiil 
business  of  this  office.  Besides  the  deacons,  there  were  ako 
rieaconesses,  for  the  care  of  the  female  portion  of  the  eon- 
munity,  because  the  free  access  of  men  to  the  female  sex  miglit 
excite  suspicion  and  give  ofience,  especially  in  the  East,  whcA 
the  sexes  are  so  carefully  separated.  Although,  in  conformi^ 
with  their  natural  vocation,  the  women  were  Occluded  from  tte 
offices  of  teaching  and  governing  in  the  church,  yet  thepecoliff 
qualities  of  the  sex  were  in  this  way  now  claimed  as  special  gifti' 
for  the  service  of  the  church .  By  the  means  of  such  deaconeav 
the  gospel  could  be  introduced  into  the  bosom  of  fiunilies,  wbn 
from  the  customs  of  the  East,  no  man  could  gain  admittanoe.* 
As  Christian  wives,  too,  and  mothers  of  tried  experience  in  all 
the  duties  of  their  sex,  they  were  also  bound  to  assiflt  titf 
younger  women  with  their  counsel  and  encouragement.f 

As  regards  the  election  to  these  offices,  we  have  no  saStAoA 
information  to  enable  us  to  decide  how  it  was  managed  in  the 
early  apostolic  times.  Indeed  it  is  quite  possible  difEenat 
circumstances  may  have  often  led  to  a  different  method  of 
procedure.  As,  in  the  institution  of  deacons,  the  wdiki 
allowed  the  church  itself  to  choose,  and  as  this  was  also  the 
case  when  deputies  were  to  be  chosen  to  attend  the  apoetlci 
in  the  name  of  the  church  (2  Corinth,  viii.  19),  we  might 
argue  that  a  similar  course  was  pursued  in  filling  the  oratf 
offices  of  the  church.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  in  many  CMii 
the  apostles  themselves,  where  as  yet  they  could  not  snffi* 
cieutly  confide  in  the  spirit  of  the  newly  formed  onnmunitiflik 
conferred  the  important  office  of  presbyter  on  such  as  in  tbetf 
judgment,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  appeared  to 
be  the  fittest  persons.  Their  choice,  moreover,  would  above 
every  other  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  chiurch  (comp.  Aet» 
xiv.  23 ;  Titus  i.  5).    Still,  when  St.  Paul  empowers  Titus  to 

*  As  a  proof,  see  the  words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (St  1.  III.  p* 
448)  respecting  Christian  womea :    ^t   Sv  »ai  %.lt  rj^y  yinmumiTn  i^ 

t  Tertull.  de  yirginib.  velandis,  o.  9  :  Ut  experimentis  omnium  aflle^ 
tuura  structffi,  fkcile  norint  cseteras  et  ciMisilio  et  Bolatio  juvare ;  et  vt 
nihilominas  ea  decucurrerint,  per  quse  femina  probari  potest. 
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appoint  rulers  of  the  church,  such  as  should  possess  the  requi- 
site qualifications,  nothing  is  thereby  decided  as  to  the  mode  of 
choice,  nor  is  a  choice  by  the  community  itself  thereby  neces- 
sarily excluded.  The  following  seems  to  have  been  the  r^ular 
course :  the  offices  of  the  church  were  intrusted  in  preference 
to  the  first  converts,  provided  that  in  other  respects  they  pos- 
sessed the  requisite  qualifications  (1  Corinth,  vi.  1 5).*  Clement 
of  Rome  cites  the  following  rule,  as  one  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  the  apostles,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  church 
offices ;  ^'  that  persons  should  he  appointed  to  them  by  ap^ 
proved  men,  the  whole  church  cdisentiny,"  The  general 
practice  may  have  been  for  the  presbyters  themselves,  in  case 
of  a  vacancy,  to  propose  some  one  to  the  church  in  place 
of  the  deceased,  and  leave  it  to  the  whole  body  either  to  ratify 
or  annul  their  selection  for  definite  reasons.']'  Wherever  such 
asking  for  the  assent  of  the  whole  church  had  not  become 
a  mere  formality,  this  mode  of  filling  the  offices  had  the  salu- 
tary efi^t  of  causing  the  votes  of  tihe  majority  to  be  guided 
hf  those  capable  of  judging  and  of  suppressing  divisions; 
while  at  the  same  time  no  one  was  obtruded  on  the  com- 
munity who  would  not  be  welcome  to  them. 

Again,  as  regards  the  relation  in  which  these  presbyters 
stood  to  their  several  churches,  they  were  not  designed  to  be 
absolute  monarchs,  but  to  act  as  presiduig  officers  and  guides 
of  an  ecclesiastical  republic;  consequently  to  conduct  all 
things  with  the  codperation  of  the  communities  whose  minis- 
ters and  not  masters  they  were.  In  this  light  the  apostles 
seem  to  have  regarded  this  relation  when  they  addressed  their 
epistles,  which  treat  not  barely  of  matters  of  doctrine,  but 
of  such  as  concern  the  life  and  discipline  of  the  church,  not 
only  to  the  rulers  of  the  churches,  but  to  the  aitire  commu- 
nities. When  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  pronounces  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  he  speaks  of 
iiimself  as  united  in  spirit  with  the  whole  community  (1  Corinth. 
V.  4),  assuming  that,  in  a  matter  of  such  common  concern,  the 
concurrence  of  the  whole  chiurch  would  as  a  rule  be  beneficial. 

*  So  also  Clement  of  Borne  (cap.  42)  says  of  the  Apostles :    Ketra 

^nnvfutri  tit  \^M»iws  xt^  ^ttxivws  /unXXovrtn  vtrrtvttf* 

•f  Clement,  cap.  4  i :    Tavt  xarofTtt^rrttt  wro  tSv  uve»rri>M9  j}  /ui<r»^ 
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B.   Changes  in  the  ConstiUUion  of  the  ChrUtian  Church 

after  the  age  of  the  Apostles, 

The  clianges  which  the  Constitution  of  the  Christian  church 
underwent  during  this  period  rekted  especially  to  the  three 
following  particulars:  1.  The  distinction  of  bishops  £noB 
presbyters,  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  monarchioo- 
episcopal  church  government ;  2.  The  distinction  of  the  clergy 
from  tlie  laity,  and  the  formation  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  evangelical  idea  of  the  Christian  priesthood; 
3.  The  multiplication  of  church  offices. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  particulars,  we  are,  it  is  true,  devoid 
of  everything  like  exact  and  full  information  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  cliange  took  place  in  individual  cases; 
the  general  matter,  however,  may  be  made  very  clear  fay 
analogy.  It  was  natural  tliat,  as  the  presbyters  constituted 
a  deliberative  assembly,  one  of  their  number  should  ere  long  as- 
«(unie  the  presidency.  This  was  perhaps  so  arranged  as  to  follow 
some  law  of  rotation,  so  that  tlie  presidency  would  pass  from  one 
to  the  other.  It  is  possible  that  in  many  places  such  was  the 
original  arrangement.  Yet  we  find  no  trace  in  history,  at 
least,  of  anything  of  the  kind.  But  then,  as  we  liave  already 
observed,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  vestige  of  the  pre* 
sidency  over  the  presbyterial  college  having  been  originally 
distinguished  by  any  special  name.  However  the  case  may  have 
been  as  to  this  point  originally,  our  information  of  the  institu* 
tions  existing  in  the  second  century  enables  us  to  infer  that 
very  soon  after  the  apostolic  age  the  standing  ofidce  of  presi- 
dent of  the  presbyters  must  have  been  formed ;  and  that  to 
him,  as  having  preeminently  the  oversight  of  all,  there  was 
given  tiie  special  name  of  'ETrtVicoTro^,  which  thus  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  other  presbyters.  Thus  the  name 
came  at  length  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  this  presbyter, 
while  the  name  presbyter  remained  common  to  all ;  for  the 
bisiiops,  as  presiding  presbyters,  had  as  yet  no  other  official 
character  than  that  of  presbyters.  They  were  only  Primi 
inter  pares.* 

*  Many  of  the  later  fathers  still  have  a  right  understanding  of  this 
process  of  the  matter.  Hilar,  in  ep.  I.  ad  Timoth.  c  3:  Omnis  episco- 
piis  presbyter,  non  tameu  onmis  presbyter  episcopas;  hie  enim  episcopus 
est,  qui  inter  presbyteros  primus  est    Jerome  (146,  ad  EvangeL)  says 
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An  aristocratic  constitution  \7ill  ever  find  it  easy,  by  various 
gradual  changes,  to  pass  into  the  monarchical ;  and  whierever  a 
need  is  once  felt  of  guidance  by  the  energy  and  authority  of 
an  individual,  circumstances  will  tend  beyoud  all  else  to  bring 
about  such  a  revolution.  It  may  have  been  circumstances  of 
thn  kind  which,  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  the  opening  of 
the  second  century,  tended  to  promote  the  supremacy  of  the 
president  of  the  council  of  elders,  and  to  procure  for  him  a 
distinctive  title,  as  the  general  overseer.  Even  in  the  latter 
years  of  St.  Paul's  labours  we  see  many  things  taking  a  dif- 
ferent shape  from  what  they  had  had  originally.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  appear  strange  if,  in  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
other  changes  were  introduced  by  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  times  immediately  succeeding  those  of  St.  Paul  or  St. 
John.  Then  ensued  those  strongly  marked  oppositions  and 
schisms,  those  dangers  with  which  primitive  Christianity  was 
menaced  by  the  corruptions  which  various  foreign  elements 
had  engendered.*  It  was  these  dangers  that  had  called  the 
Apostle  St.  John  to  Asia  Minor,  and  induced  him  to  make  this 
country  the  seat  of  his  last  labours.  Amidst  circumstances  so 
embarrassing,  amidst  conflicts  so  severe  from  within  and  from 
without  (for  it  was  now  that  the  fijrst  edict  against  the  Chris- 
tians was  published  by  Trajan),  the  influence  of  individuals 
distinguished  for  piety,  firmness,  and  activity,  would  be  par- 
ticularly felt,  and  the  general  danger  would  increase  its  autlio- 
rity.  Thus  the  paramount  authority  of  the  individuals  who, 
as  moderators  over  the  collie  of  presbyters,  were  deno- 
minated bishops,  might  perhaps  have  grown  up  insensibly 


that  it  had  been  the  practice  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  until  the  times 
of  the  Inshops  Hierocles  and  IMonysios,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tniT,  for  the  presbyters  to  chooM  one  of  their  own  number  as  a  president 
and  call  him  bishop.  And  go  also  there  may  be  some  foundation  of 
troth  in  the  account  of  Eutychius,  though  it  may  not  be  wholly  true, 
and  must  be  chronologically  false.  This  person,  who  was  patriarch 
bf  Alexandria  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  relates,  that  in 
the  Alexandrian  church,  up  to  the  time  of  the  bishop  Alexander,  in  the 
be^nning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  following  arrangement  had 
existed :  there  was  a  college  of  twelve  presbyters,  one  of  whom  presided 
ov«r  the  rest  as  bishop,  and  these  presbyters  always  chose  their  bishop 
out  of  their  own  number,  and  the  other  eleven  ordained  him. 

*  These  I  have  more  fully  unfolded  in  my  History  of  the  Plantings 
ace  Vol.  II. 
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out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  the 
communities  were  multiplied.  This  may  have  been  the 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  intentional  design  of  lemodelling 
the  earlier  constitution  of  the  church.  It  seems  to  me  to  l^ 
in  favour  of  this  vievr  that,  till  late  in  the  second  century,  we 
still  find  the  names  '^  presbyter  "  and  "  bishop  "  interchained. 
It  may  be  that,  as  the  labours  of  St.  John  in  Asia  Minor  had 
a  ^reat  influence  generally  on  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  church,  so  also  they  may  have  had  great  weight  in  this 
matter  especially,  since  the  circumstances  of  the  times  indnoed 
him  to  intrust  to  certain  individual  presbyters,  who  had 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  his  special  confidence^  the  chief 
care  of  maintaining  pure  doctrine  amidst  the  prevailing  cor- 
ruptions, of  \\'arding  off  those  threatening  dangers,  and  of 
keeping  an  oversight  over  the  whole  church.  The  traditioii 
current  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  of  individuals  having 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  different  churches  by  this  apostle^ 
and  by  him  coasecrated  bishops,  may  have  been  derived  fima 
such  an  ori^u.  This  may  perhaps  be  the  whole  truth  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  this  report,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity 
(>f  inferring  from  this  circumstance  that  an  episcopate  was 
designedly  founded  by  this  apostle.* 

This  relation  of  tlie  bishops  to  the  presbyters  we  may  trace 
down  to  the  end  of  the  second  century.  It  is  on  this  account 
tliat  Irenseus  sometimes  uses  the  names  "  bishop*'  and  '^  pres- 

*  There  is  no  evidence  to  establish  any  such  snppositioii ;  ftr  tr 
indefinite  traditions  the  force  of  evidence  cannot  be  ascribed.  In  the  so- 
callod  epistles  of  Ignatius  I  perceive,  besides  that  which  took  its 
shape  without  any  preconceived  desigrn,  an  evident  purpose.  As  the 
tradition  of  Ignatius'  journey  to  Home,  where  he  was  to  be  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts,  appears  to  me,  for  reasons  already  alleged,  extremely 
liable  to  suspicion ;  so  his  letters,  which  presuppose  the  tnith  of  this 
story,  inspire  me  with  as  little  confidence  in  their  authenticity.  [Both 
the  authenticity  of  the  journey  to  Rome  and  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistles  are  maintained  by  Guerike,  a  Lutheran,  like  Neander.  HdUc. 
d.  Kirchengesch.  Bd.  I.]  That  a  man  with  death  immediately  be- 
fore him  could  have  nothing  to  say  more  befitting  thau  such  thingB 
about  obedience  to  the  bishops,  is  inconceivable  to  my  mind  ;  espedaily 
when  I  go  back  to  the  time  when  tliese  letters  profess  to  have  been 
written.  But  even  supposing  the  Aposle  St.  John  did  institute  the  order 
of  bishops,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  necessity  of  the  times,  still  it 
would  by  no  means  follow  that  this  was  a  form  of  church  govenmiHit 
either  necessary  or  l)eneficial  for  all  times. 
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byter  "  as  synonymoas,  and  at  others  distinguishes  the  bishops, 
as  presidents,  from  the  presbyters.*  Tertullian  also  calls  the 
presidents  of  the  Christian  churches  by  the  general  name  of 
Smiiores,  including  under  this  title  both  bishops  and  pres- 
byters;']' though  elsewhere  in  the  writings  of  this  &ther  a 
strong  distinction  is  drawn  between  bishops  and  presbyters* 
In  many  respects  Tertullian  may  be  considered  as  standing  on 
the  boundary  line  between  an  old  and  a  new  era  in  the 
Christian  church. 

The  novel  and  violent  conflicts,  internal  as  well  as  external, 
which,  in  this  and  the  following  century,  the  church  had  to  en- 
eonnter,  might  also  contribute  anew  to  foster  the  monarchical 
element  in  the  constitution  of  the  church.  As  late  however  as 
the  third  century,  the  presbyters  still  maintained  their  own  foot- 
ing as  a  college  of  counsellors  at  the  side  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  latter  undertook  nothing  of  importance  without  assembling 
the  council  of  presby ters.J  When,  by  his  flight  during  the  per- 
secution, Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  was  separated  from  his 
oonununity,  if  he  had  any  business  to  transact,  he  immediately 
conmiunicated  it  to  his  presbyters  who  had  remained  behind, 
and  apologised  to  them  whenever  he  was  obliged  to  decide 
any  matter  without  consulting  them.  He  declares  it  to  be 
his  invariable  principle  to  do  nothing  without  their  advice.§ 
Keeping  in  mind  the  original  relation  of  the  presbyters  to  the 
bishops,  he  calls  them  his  Compresbyteros.  Since  then,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  chiwch,  two  elements  met  together, — 
the  aristocratic  and  monarcliicai, — ^a  conflict  between  them  was 
almost  inevitable.     The  bishops  would  consider  themselves 

*  The  two  names  are  used  synonymonsly  (1.  IV.  26)  where  the 
sacoessio  episcopates  is  given  to  the  presbyteris.  In  1.  III.  14,  he  dis- 
tinguishes them.  If  in  Acts  20, 17,  when  Paul  sends  for  the  presbyters  of 
tlie  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Ireuseus  reckons  among  them  the  bidiops, 
he  does  so  perhaps  from  the  opinion  that  the  latter  were  no  more  than 
presiding  elders;  in  Mileto  convocatis  ^isoopis  et  presbyteris.  The 
confusion  spread  over  the  whole  subject  of  the  succession  of  tiie  first 
Bomish  bishops  may  doubtless  be  owing  to  the  &ct  that  these  names 
were  not  originally  distinguished,  and  hence  several  might  bear  at  the 
same  time  the  titles  of  bishops  or  presb^rs. 

t  Apologet  c.  39 :  Prssident  probati  quiqne  aeniorea, 

X  Pnesbyterium  contrahere. 

§  A  primordio  episcopatus  mei  statni,  nihil  sine  oonsilio  vestro  mea 
ptivatim  sententia  gerere. — Sicut  honor  mutuus  poscit,  in  commune 
tractabimus.    Ep.  5. 
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as  invosteil  witli  supreme  ^xiwer  in  the  guidance  of  the  chmdiy 
aiid  would  naturally  seek  to  maintain  this  authori^.  The 
presbyter^^  would  be  unwilling  to  concede  to  them  such  power, 
and  would  seek  to  make  tht-mselves  again  independent.  These 
struggles  between  the  presb\terial  and  episcopal  systems  are 
perhaps  the  m^tst  im^^ortant  phenomena  in  the  development  of 
the  church  during  the  thin!  century.  Many  presbyters  made 
a  capricious  use  of  their  ]H>wer.  which  was  most  prejudicial  to 
the  discipline  and  goinl  order  of  the  church.  Divisions  srosBy 
of  which  we  sliall  have  hereafter  to  speak  more  particularly ; 
and  out  of  these  troubles  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  who 
closelv  united  anionu:  tliemselves,  came  victorious  over  the 
presb\ters.  who  oppi^ised  them  single  handed.  The  energy 
and  activity  of  a  Cyprian  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
promote  this  victory  ;  but  it  would  both  be  to  wrong  him  and 
to  cliange  the  right  point  of  view  for  the  whole  matter,  if  we 
were  to  charge  him  with  liaving  entertained  from  the  first 
a  systematic  design  of  elevating  the  episcopal  order.  For 
generally,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  it  is  seldom  possible  for  a 
single  individual  to  fashion  the  circumstances  of  a  whole  period 
into  conformity  with  his  own  ambitious  designs  of  aggrandize- 
ment. Without  beinvT  conscious  of  any  plan,  C}*prian  herein 
aetefl  in  the  .spirit  of  a  wliole  party  and  of  a  tendency  be- 
longing to  the  entire  church  in  liis  time.  He  acted  as  the 
re])resentative  of  tlie  episcopal  system,  whose  conflict  with  the 
presbyterian  policy  had  its  ground  in  the  whole  development 
of  tlie  church.  The  quarrels  of  the  presbyterian  parties 
among  themselves  were  certainly  likely  to  prove  injurious  to 
discipline  and  good  order  in  the  churches.  The  triumph 
of  tlie  episcopal  system  undoubtedly  promoted  unity,  order, 
and  tranquillity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  un- 
favourable to  the  free  development  of  the  life  of  the  church ; 
and  while  the  latter  promoted  the  formation  of  a  priesthood 
foreign  to  the  essence  of  that  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  wliich  the  New  Testament  sets  forth,  on  the  other 
hand  a  revolution  of  sentiment  which  had  already  been  pre- 
pared— an  altered  view  of  tlie  idea  of  the  priesthood — ^had  no 
small  influence  on  the  development  of  the  episcopal  system. 
Thus  does  this  change  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Christian  comnmnities  stand  intimately  connected  with  another 
and  still  more  radical  change, — the  formation  of  a  sacerdotal 
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caste  in  the  Christian  church.  Without  doubt  many  a  chauge 
in-  the  relations  of  the  church  might  flow  naturally  out  of  the 
historical  course  of  development,  without  being  any  evidence 
of  such  a  revolution  in  the  general  sentiments  of  Christians, 
or  being  at  all  connected  with  it.  The  times  of  the  first 
Christian  inspiration  by  that  effusion  of  the  Spirit  which  cast 
into  the  shade  all  differences  of  mental  culture  were  quickly 
succeeded  by  a  time  when  the  human  element  grew  to  great 
importance  in  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  church. 
Differences  in  the  degree  of  education  and  of  Christian  know- 
ledge now  became  more  strongly  marked ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count it  might  happen  that  the  guidance  of  church  affairs 
was  surrendered  more  exclusively  to  the  above-mentioned 
church  senate,  and  the  edification  of  the  church  by  the  word 
confined  more  entirely  to  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves as  teachers.  But  this  natural  consequence  of  the  his- 
torical course  of  things  was  unquestionably  soon  associated 
with  an  idea  alien  to  the  Christian  oeconomy  which,  continually 
giving  a  wider  development  to  its  original  germ,  was  to  last 
through  many  centuries. 

Out  of  the  husk  of  Judaism  Christianity  had  evolved  itself 
to  freedom  and  independence, — had  stripped  off  the  forms  in 
which  it  first  sprang  up,  and  within  which  the  new  spirit 
lay  at  first  concealed,  until  by  its  own  inherent  power  it 
broke  through  them.  This  development  belonged  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Pauline  position,  from  which  proceeded  the 
form  of  the  church  in  the  Gentile  world.  In  the  struggle 
with  the  Jewish  elements  which  opposed  the  free  development 
of  Christianity,  this  principle  had  triumphantly  made  its  way. 
In  the  churches  of  pagan  Christians  the  new  creation  stood 
forth  completely  imfolded ;  but  the  Jewish  principle,  which 
had  been  vanquished,  pressed  in  once  more  from  another 
quarter.  Humanity  was  as  yet  incapable  of  maintaining  itself 
at  the  lofty  position  of  pure  spiritual  religion.  The  Jewish 
position  was  better  adapted  to  the  mass,  which  needed  first  to 
be  trained  before  it  could  apprehend  Christianity  in  its  purity, 
— ^needed  to  be  disabused  from  paganism.  Out  of  Christianity, 
now  become  independent,  a  principle  once  more  sprang  forth 
akin  to  the  principles  of  the  Old  Testament, — a  new  outtoard 
shaping  of  the  kmgdom  of  God,  a  new  discipline  of  the  law 
which  one  day  was  to  serve  for  the  training  of  rude  nations,  a 
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new  tutorship  for  the  spirit  of  humanity  until  it  should  arrife 
at  the-  niatunty  of  the  perfect  manhood  in  Christ  This 
investiture  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  a  form  nearly  akin  to  the 
position  arrived  at  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  could  not  £ul,  after 
the  fruitful  principle  liaci  once  made  its  appearance,  to  unPoid 
itself  more  and  more,  and  to  bring  to  light  one  after  another 
all  the  consequences  whicii  it  involved ;  but  there  also  began 
with  it  a  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness  as  it  yearned 
after  freedom,  which  was  continually  bursting  forth  anew  in 
an  endless  variety  of  appearances,  until  it  attauied  its  trian^ 
at  the  Reformation.* 

While  the  great  principle  of  the  New  Testament  in  unfold- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God  from  within  consisted  of  the  union 
with  Christ,  brought  about  after  the  like  immediate  manner  9 
all,  by  faith,  the  introiluction  of  the  Old  Testament  position, 
in  giving  an  outward  existence  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  went 
*  on  the  assumption  that  an  outward  mediation  was  neceMOfjl 
in  order  to  its  establislmient  in  the  world.  Such  a  mediation 
M-as  to  be  formed  by  a  priesthood  modelled  after  that  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  universal  priesthood,  grounded  on  the 
common  and  immediate  relation  in  which  all  believers  stood 
to  Christ  tLs  the  source  of  the  divine  life,  was  repressed  by  tbe 
spread  of  the  idea  that  there  is  a  special  mediatory  priesthood 
attached  to  a  distinct  order.  This  recasting  of  the  Chiistiin 
spirit  in  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not,  it  is  tme, 
take  place  everywhere  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Wl»ere 
some  Jewish  element  chiefly  predominated,   it   might  easily 

*  [How  little  in  unison  with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  NeiB- 
der's  views  are  on  the  subject  of  episcopacy  will  appear  from  the  Al- 
low iug  extracts :  *'  Ecclesiastical  government  is  holy  and  nsefali  so  tbH 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  bishops  superior  to  other  ministen." 
— Articles  sent  into  France  to  Cardinal  du  Bellay  by  the  Lutherans  (^ 
Melancthon.  "The  church  can  never  be  better  governed  and  preserved 
than  when  we  all  live  under  one  head,  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  tushop 
equal  in  office,  though  unequal  in  gif^,  are  most  perfectly  milled  m 

diligence,  concord  of  doctrine,  &c The  Apostles  were  e<pdt 

and  afterwards  the  bishops  in  all  Christendom,  until  the  pope  ndsea  hi> 
head  above  all." — Luther:  Articles  qf  Smalcalde,  pars  iL  Art.  /^ 
Even  Calvin  (Tract,  de  Reform.  Eccles^  *' held  them  to  be  worthy  of 
anathema  who  would  not  submit  to  truly  Christian  bishops;*'  while  BeA 
accounts  it  no  less  than  madness  to  reject  all  the  order  of  bishops,  &&" 
See  Durel's  Government  in  the  Reformed  Cliurches  beyond  the  S^ 
pp.  101-7.] 
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bave  grown  up  out  of  it ;  *  where,  as  among  the  Gentile 
-Christians,  the  F&uline  element  had  unfolded  itself  at  first  in 
opposition  to  the  Jewish,  even  there  the  Christian  spirit,  which 
had  grown  up  to  indepaidence,  unable,  in  consequence  of  a 
growing  tendency  within  itself,  to  maintain  itself  at  this  lofty 
position,  so<Mi  adopted  this  alien  position  of  Judaism.  (X 
such  a  change  in  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking  we  have  as 
early  a  witness  as  Tertullian,  for  he  calls  the  bishop  summus 
s€Uierdos^'\  a  title  certainly  not  invented  by  him,  but  which  had 
been  adopted  from  a  mode  both  of  speaking  and  thinking 
prevalent  in  a  portion  at  least  of  the  church.  Such  an  appel- 
lation implies  that  men  had  already  begun  to  compare  the 
presbyters  with  the  priests,  the  deacons  or  spiritual  persons 
generally  with  the  Levites.  It  must  be  at  once  evident  how 
greatly  such  a  &lse  comparison  of  the  Christian  priesthood 
with  the  Jewish  must  have  facilitated  the  elevation  of  the 
episcopacy  over  the  presbyterial  office.  In  general  the  more 
they  degenerated  item  the  evangelical  to  the  Jewish  point  of 
view  the  more  must  the  original  free  constitution  of  the  seve- 
lal  churches  become  also  changed.  We  find  Cyprian,  early  as 
was  his  date,  completely  imbued  with  this  intermixture  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  notions. 

In  the  names,  indeed,  by  which  the  holders  of  churdi 
offices  were  at  first  distinguished  fttnn  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mimity,  no  trace  of  t£is  intermixture  might  as  yet  be  found. 
The  Latin  expression  ^^ordo"  sunply  denoted  the  guiding 
senate  of  the  Christian  people  (the  plebs).  The  Greek 
words  icXrjpoQ,  KXripiKol,  had,  it  is  true,  as  early  as  Cyprian's 
time,  had  grafted  on  them  the  unevangelical  sense  of  per- 
sons preeminently  consecrated  to  God,  like  the  Levites  of 
the  Old  Testament — ^men  employed  on  the  affiiirs  of  religion 

*  Thus  in  the  Jewish-Christian  apocryphal  writing  called  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (in  the  Testament  III.  of  Levi,  o.  8) 
It  IB  promised  of  the  Messiah  that  he  should  fonnd  a  new  priesthood 
among  the  pagan  nations :  vtm^tt  li^atrutn  nwt  uf  irdtra  vA  iBm*  Whether 
in  Uie  letter  of  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesns,  a  contemporary  of  Irenseas 
(cited  in  Enseb.  1.  V.  c.  24),  the  Apostle  St.  John  be  meant  by  the  h^t 
T«  ir&r«x«y  vrtfo^wmst  88  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the 
ehorch  in  Asia  JBifinor,  may  indeed  be  doubted.  The  phrase  might  alio 
be  used  simply  to  designate  the  highest  position  of  ue  spiritual  priest- 
hood in  the  witneanng  of  the  fidth.  (See  Testament.  Levi,  c.  8 :  irm- 
Xm  rnf  ir/mwr.)  t  ^^  Baptismo,  c  17. 
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to  the  exclusioii  of  ail  earthly  ooncenis,  and  who  did  not, 
like  others,  gain  their  livelihood  by  worldly  employment^ 
but  who,  for  the  very  reason  that  in  order  to  beniBfit  othen 
they  had  their  conversation  with  God  alone,  were  supported 
by  the  rest,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Levites,  in  the  divioon 
of  the  lands,  had  no  portion  assigned  them,  but  had  the  Lord  fiv 
their  inheritance,  and  received  tithes  from  the  rest  in  return 
for  their  care  of  the  public  worship,  ot  iltnv  6  jcX^poc  rov  dcoir, 
or  Ji'  6  KkiipoQ  6  OeoQ  eari.  See  Deuteron.  c.  18.  This  notion 
now  of  a  peculiar  people  of  God,  (a  cX^poc  tov  Oeov,)  applied 
distinctively  to  a  particular  order  of  men  among  the  Chris- 
tians, is  wholly  foreign  to  the  original  Christian  mind.  For 
according  to  this,  all  Christians  should  be  a  people  conse- 
crated to  God,  a  ArX^poc  tov  dtov,  and  even  all  their  earthly 
callings  ought  to  be  sanctified  by  the  temper  in  which  they 
are  discharged.  Their  whole  li^  and  conduct  bearing  one 
continued  reference  to  Christ,  the  great  High  Priest  of 
humanity,  having  its  root  in  the  consciousness  of  redemptioii^ 
and  witnessing  it  in  its  effects,  should  hence  become  a  conse- 
crated thank-offering  and  a  spiritual  service  (aXoyu:^  Xarpe/a). 
Such  was  the  original  evangelical  idea.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  that  other  notion,  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  primitive  Christian  idea,  was  actually  associated  from  the 
first  with  the  appellation  KXripiKoi  as  applied  to  the  clergy. 
If  we  trace  the  history  of  its  usage,  it  becomes  much  more 
probable  that  this  sense  was  brou<rht  into  the  word  at  some 
later  period,  when  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Christian 
mode  of  thinking,  and  the  original  sense  vas  forgotten. 
The  word  KXrjpog  signified  originally  the  place  in  the  church 
which  by  God's  providence  had  been  allotted  to  each,  or  the 
choice  of  the  people  directed  by  that  providence ;  hence  the 
church  officers  were  particularly  denominated  Kkrjpoi,  and  the 
persons  chosen  to  them  kXtipikoL* 

♦  Thus  we  may  see  how  in  these  words  the  more  restricted  notion  of 
casting  lots  might  be  lost,  though  elsewhere  the  a^ai  xXn^mrmi  are 
opposed  to  the  uoj^ats  %fi^0<r0»>irai;..  So  at  first,  in  Acte  1,  17 :  xXfM«r  ^rn 
^uiMtvUs ;  in  Ireuseus  III.  3 :  »Xn(over^a,t  rti*  i^tvxoT^f,  Clemens  Alex. 
Quis  dives  salv.  c.  42,  employs  xXnpos  and  K\fi»ov*  with  reciprocal  refer- 
ence to  each  other.  Ignat.  ep.  Ephes.  c.  1 1 :  »x^»os  'Eipt^lvf,  by  whidi 
he  understands  the  collective  body  of  Christians  in  that  place.  It  is 
true,  the  relations  observed  in  the  Old  Testament  could  be  found 
applied  to  the  Christian  church  in  as  early  a  writer  as  Clemens  of  Rome 
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But  although  the  pure  evangelical  idea  of  the  priesthood 
was  continually  more  and  more  obscured  and  driven  into 
the  liaekground  hj  the  prevalence  of  unevangelical  views^  it 
vnB  nevertheless  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  essence  of  Chris* 
tianity  to  be  totally  suppressed.  In  the  times  of  Tertullian 
who  marked  as  it  were  the  boundary  between  these  two  views, 
we  still  find  many  significant  traces  of  the  reaction  which  the 
primitive  Christian  conviction  of  the  universal  priesthood,  and 
the  general  rights  founded  thereon,  exerted  against  the 
arrogated  power  of  that  particular  priesthood  which  had 
recently  begun  to  form  itself  on  the  model  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  his  work  on  Baptism,  written  before  he  w@at  over 
to  Montanism,  Tertullian,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  distin- 
guishes between  divine  right  and  human  order,  ^^  Considered 
in  itself,"  he  says,  ^'  the  laity  also  have  a  right  to  administer 
the  sacraments  and  to  teach  in  the  church.  The  word  of 
God  and  the  sacraments  were  by  God's  grace  communicated 
to  all,  and  may  therefore  be  communicated  by  all  Christians 
as  instruments  of  God's  grace.  But  the  question  here  is  no^ 
merely  what  is  lawful  in  general,  but  also  what  is  expedient 
under  existing  circumstances.  We  may  here  apply  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  '  All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are 
not  expedient.'  From  regard  therefore  to  the  necessary  order 
of  the  church,  the  laity  ought  to  exercise  their  priestly  rights 
in  administering  the  sacraments  only  when  time  and  circum- 
stances require  it."* 

Sometimes,  in  their  conflict  with  the  clergy,  the  laity  made 
good  their  original  priestly  rights,  as  follows  I  think  from 
the  words  of  Tertullian  the  Montanist,  where  in  a  certain 
case  he  requires  the  laity,  if  they  would  have  the  same  rights 
with  the  clergy,  to  bind  themselves  to  the  same  duties ;  and 

(c  40),  but  to  my  mind  there  can  be  no  doabt  bat  that  this  epistle^  as 
-well  as  that  of  Ignatius  (although  in  a  less  degree)  had  suffered  inter- 
polation from  a  hierarchical  interest  In  other  passages  of  the  same 
cinstle  we  meet,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  freer  spirit  of  the  original 
presbyterial  constitution  of  the  church.  How  simpler,  without  any 
■lixture  of  hierarchical  display,  is  the  appointment  of  bishops  or  pres- 
byters, and  of  deacons,  spoken  of  in  the  4Stod  chapter  I  A  disciple  of  tht 
Apoide  Paul,  moreover,  is  the  last  person  whom  we  should  expect  to 
find  thus  confounding  together  the  points  of  view  peculiar  to  d^  Old 
mnd  to  the  New  Testaments. 
<^  De  Baptismo,  c.  17. 

VOL.  I.  Tl 
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where  in  a  sarcastic  tone  he  says  of  them,*  "  When  we 
exalt  and  inflate  ourselves  against  the  deargy,  then  we  aie  aU 
(me,  we  are  all  priests,  since  he  has  made  us  kings  and  pxieste 
unto  God  and  his  Father."     Bev.  1,  6. 

Although  the  office  of  teaching  in  the  congregation  was 
confined  more  and  more  to  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  we 
nevertheless  still  find  many  traces  of  that  ori^final  equality 
of  spiritual  rights  among  all  Christians.  Towards  the  middie 
of  the  third  century  two  bishops  in  F^estine  did  not  scruple 
to  allow  the  learned  Origen,  although  he  had  as  yet  received 
no  ordination,  to  expoimd  the  scriptures  before  their  people ; 
and  when  reproved  by  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
was  strongly  inclined  to  hierarchy,  they  appealed  in  their 
defence  to  the  practice  of  many  bishops  of  the  East  who  had 
even  invited  competent  laymen  to  preach.'j'  Even  in  the 
spurious  Apostolic  Constitutions  themselves,  otherwise  deqply 
tinged  with  the  hierarchical  spirit,  and,  indeed,  compiled  ficen 
time  to  time  out  of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements,  there  is 
an  ordinance  assigned  to  the  Apostle  St  F^ul  to  this  efieot  4 
^^  If  any  man,  though  a  layman^  is  skilful  in  expoumdiMg 
doctrine,  atid  of  reputable  life,  he  may  be  allowed  to  ieaek, 
for  all  must  be  taught  of  God," 

At  first,  those  who  held  offices  in  the  church  continued,  ia 
all  probability,  to  exercise  their  former  trades  and  occupatioiw 
for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  &milies.  The  several 
communities,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  poor  members, 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  provide  for  their  presbyters  and 
deacons,  especially  as  they  had  from  the  first  so  many  other 
demands  on  the  church  chest,  the  support,  viz.,  of  helplen 
widows  and  orphans,  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  It  mig^ 
indeed  happen  that  the  presbyters  belonged  to  the  richer  class 
of  the  community,  and  this  must  have  been  often  the  case, 
since,  besides  other  qualifications,  their  office  required  a  ca^ 

*  De  Monogamia,  c.  12.  [Tertullian's  meaning  will  be  best  jadged  of 
from  the  original.  His  words  are,  *'  Si  non  omnes  Monogamise  tenentnr 
nnde  Mouogami  in  clemm  ?  An  ordo  aliquis  seorsum  debebit  institd 
Monogamorum  de  quo  adlectio  fiat  in  clerum  ?  Sed  quum  extoUimor  et 
inflamur  adversus  clemm,  tunc  unom  sumus,  tunc  omnes  sacerdotes,  quia 
sacerdotes  nos  Deo  et  Patri  fecit ;  quum  ad  peraequationem  discipliiia 

sacerdotalis   provoeamar,   deponimos    infulas  et   impares    sumus." 

Eng,  Ed.'] 

t  Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  19.  I  L.  VIII.  c.  32. 
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tain  degree  of  woridly  education,  and  this  was  more  likely  to 
be  foand  in  the  higher  or  middle  class  than  in  the  lower 
aiders.  As  the  presbyters,  or  bishops,  (1  Timothy  3,  2,) 
were  to  be  patterns  to  other  Christians  of  hospitality,  this  also 
implies  that  they  belonged  to  the  better  class,  of  whom  the 
nvmber  was  small  in  the  first  communities, — and  how  could 
such  persons  be  induced  to  support  themselves  on  the  scanty 
earnings  of  the  poor !  The  Apostle  Paul  does,  indeed,  declare 
that  [trayelling]*  preachers  of  the  gospel  are  warranted  in 
escpecting  that  those  for  whose  spiritual  necessities  they 
laboured  should  provide  for  their  bodily  wants ;  but  it  cannot 
be  inferred  from  this  that  the  case  was  the  same  with  r^ard 
to  the  local  officers  of  the  churches.  It  would  be  difficult 
lor  the  former  to  unite  the  labours  necessary  for  their  own 
maintenance  with  the  duties  of  their  spiritual  calling,  although 
the  self-denial  of  a  Fftul  rendered  this  also  possible.  The 
local  officers,  on  the  contrary,  might  easily  unite  the  labours 
Decenary  for  their  maintenance  with  the  discharge  of  their 
official  functions,  and  the  simple  way  of  thinking  among  the 
primitive  Christians  might  perhaps  see  nothing  repulsive  in 
inch  a  union;  convinced  as  they  were  that  every  earthly 
business  could  and  should  be  sanctified  by  the  temper  with 
which  it  was  pursued,  and  knowing  that  even  an  apostle  had 
pneeeuted  a  worldly  calling  in  connection  with  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  But  when  the  communities  grew  larger,  and 
the  duties  of  church  officers  increased,  especially  when  the 
office  of  teaching  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
presbyters ;  when  the  calling  of  the  spiritual  class,  if  rightly 
diaeharged,  required  all  their  time  and  exertions,  it  became 
oAea  impossible  for  them  to  provide,  at  the  same  time, 
for  their  own  support;  and  besides,  the  wealthier  commu- 
nities were  now  in  a  condition  to  maintain  them.  Of  the 
oonunon  fund  which  was  raised  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  every  Lord*s  day,  or,  as  in  the  North 
AJBrican  church,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month,f  a 
part  was  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy. 

*  [Bt  Paul  nowhere  speaks  of  any  special  priyilege  of  travelliiig 
|M«achers,  but  he  does  speak  of  all  as  having  a  right  to  a  maintenflnce, 
and  to  "  forbear  working."    1  Cor.  ix.  1-14.] 

f  The  divisiones  mensnne,  as  salaries  for  the  clergy  in  this  churchy 
answer  to  the  monthly  collections. 
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It  was  now  sought  expressly  to  withdraw  the  clefgy  fmrn  all 
worldly  employments ;  and  before  the  dose  of  the  third  cen- 
tury they  were  strictly  forbidden  to  undertake  any  such  busi- 
ness, even  a  wardship.*  This  regulation  may  certainly  bate 
been  founded  in  reason,  and  had  a  very  salutary  end  in  view, 
namely,  to  prevent  the  clergy  forgetting  their  spiritual  calling 
and  the  business  of  the  church.  We  see  from  Cyprian's  book 
de  Lapsis,'!'  how  much  even  tlien  the  spirit  of  the  world  had 
made  its  way  during  long  periods  of  tranquillity  among  the 
bishops,  who,  inmiersed  in  secular  pursuits,  neglected  their 
spiritual  concerns  and  the  interests  of  their  flocks.  Btat 
assuredly  some  other  cause  must  have  subsequently  co<^»enited 
in  establishing  an  opinion  that  the  administration  of  the  offioes 
of  the  church  was  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  worldly  em- 
ployments, and  that  the  clergy  must  be  kept  aloof  £rom  them. 
Wlien  the  idea  of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood  was 
more  and  more  lost  sight  of,  that  of  the  priestly  consecratkm 
of  the  whole  life,  which  was  enjoined  on  all  Christians,  WM 
also  forgotten.  As,  in  contradiction  to  the  original  ChristiBii 
consciousness,  a  distinction  had  been  drawn  between  a  pi*> 
ticular  priesthood  and  the  universal  and  ordinary  calling  of  tU 
Christians,  so  they  now  contrasted  with  each  other  a  spiritual 
and  a  secular  province  of  life  and  action ;  notwithstanding 
Christ  had  exalted  the  entire  earthly  existence  to  a  spiritual 
life.  And  from  this  view  of  the  matter  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  forbid  the  priestly  clergy,  as  set 
apart  for  God's  service,  to  have  any  contact  with  the  world 
and  the  things  of  the  world.  We  have,  then,  here  the  genu 
out  of  which  sprang  at  length  the  medieval  view  of  the  priest- 
hood, with  its  law  of  celibacy.     But  by  this  outward  removal 

*  Cyprian,  ep.  G6,  to  the  community  at  Fnmse. 

t  Also  from  the  Instructiones  of  his  contemporary,  Commodiaiiii8»  & 
69 :  Kedditur  in  culpa  pastor  ssecularia  servans  (who  gives  himself  up  to 
secular  business),  and  from  Can.  18  of  the  council  of  Elvira  (Illiberis}, 
in  the  year  305  :  Kpiscopi,  presbyteri  et  diaconi  de  locis  suis  negadanai 
causa  non  discedant,  nee  circumeuntes  provincias  qusestuosas  ntmdiDis 
sectentur.  Yet  even  here  it  is  still  supposed  that  they  may  in  ombj 
cases  be  obliged  so  to  do,  "  ad  victum  sibi  conquirendum,"  whttft 
perhaps,  though  they  had  a  salary,  they  yet  received  no  pay  in  moMf. 
But  in  these  cases  they  were  to  conduct  their  business  by  the  agency  oiil 
son,  a  Areed  man,  or  some  person  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  neftf 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  province. 
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of  secular  things  a  worldly  spirit  could  not  be  charmed  away 
from  the  clergy,  nor  the  sense  for  divine  things  awakened  in 
them.  This  external  renunciation  of  the  world  was  only  too 
likely  to  introduce  into  the  heart  a  spiritual  pride,  hiding  the 
worldly  mind  under  this  mask.  Cyprian,  in  the  above-men- 
tioned letter,*  quotes  2  Timoth.  2,  4,  in  support  of  this 
prc^ibition.  But  he  could  not  but  feel  what,  especially  at 
this  time,  when  the  universal  calling  of  Christians  was  com* 
monly  regarded  as  a  militia  Christi,  must  have  immediately 
occurred  to  every  one,  that  these  words  applied  equally  to  all, 
who,  as  soldiers  of  Christ,  were  bound  to  be  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  and  to  guard  against  every  foreign 
and  worldly  thing  that  might  impede  their  service.  It  is  with 
such  an  acknowledgment  that  he  concludes :  "  As  this  was  said 
cf  all  Christians,  how  much  rather  must  those  ke^  them- 
selves  unentangled  with  worldly  matters,  who,  occupied  with 
divine  and  spiritual  things,  ought  not  to  depart  from  the 
ohurch,  nor  have  time  for  earthly  and  secular  employments !" 
The  clergy,  then,  in  obedience  to  this  apostolic  rule,  were 
merely  to  shine  forth  as  patterns  to  all  others,  by  avoiding 
whatever  was  foreign  to  their  vocation,  and  might  turn  them 
away  from  a  faithful  discharge  of  it.  And  yet  that  &]se 
exposition  between  the  secular  and  the  spiritual,  which  we 
have  already  spoken  of,  contrived  to  find  even  here  support 
for  itself. 

In  respect  to  the  election  to  the  offices  of  the  church,  the 
oneient  principle  was  still  adhered  to,  that  the  consent  of  the 
community  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  election,  every 
one  being  at  liberty  to  ofier  reasons  against  it.  The  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  aware  of  this  regulation  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  referred  to  it  in  support  of  his  wish  to  intro- 
duce a  similar  practice  in  the  appointment  of  civil  officers  in 
the  provinces.t  When  Cyprian,  during  his  separation  from 
his  church  by  evil  circumstances,  nominated  to  church  offices 

*  Ep.  66. 

t  ML  Lamprid.  vit.  e.  45 :  Grave  esse,  com  id  Christiaiii  et  Judteij 
(m  oostomary  form  then  of  ofaoosiDg  presiding  offioers*  even  among  the 
JewSy)  faoerent  in  prsBdicandis  laoerdotibas,  qni  ordinandi  sunt,  non  fieri 
in  provinciamm  rectorilnu,  quibus  et  fbrtuns  hominum  committerentur 
«t  capita.  From  which  language  it  is  alio  apparent  how  &r  the  man 
who  60  expressed  himself  was  fhan  doing  homage  to  the  CluisUan 
church. 
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individuals  about  his  own  person,  who  had  distingiuslied  them- 
selves  in  the  persecution,  he  apologfised,  both  to  the  laify  and 
to  the  clergy,  for  this  arbitrary  procedure,  which  had  been 
forced  upon  him  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  thus  writee 
to  both :  *  '^  We  are  accustomed  to  call  you  together  for  couniri 
whenever  any  are  to  be  consecrated  to  sacred  oflBces,  and  to 
weigh  the  character  and  claims  of  each  candidate  in  conunoB 
deliberation." 

The  same  principle  was  also  observed  in  appointmenls  to 
the  episcopal  office.  In  the  third  century  it  was  the  prevailing 
custom  (which,  consequently,  Cyprian  derived  from  apostolic 
tradition)  for  the  Inshops  of  the  province,  together  with  the 
clergy  of  the  vacant  diocese,  to  proceed  to  the  election  in  the 
presence  of  the  community,  who,  as  having  witnessed  the  life 
and  conversation  of  every  individual  on  whom  the  dioiBe 
might  fall,  could  therefore  give  the  surest  testimony  of  Ui 
character.  C3rprian  conceded  to  the  community  the  right  «f 
choosing  worthy  bishops,  or  of  rejecting  nnwortlr^  ones.'f  TMi 
right  of  approving  or  rejecting  was  not  a  mere  formalifj.  It 
sometimes  happened  that,  before  the  usual  arrangements  fern 
election  could  be  made,  a  bishop  was  proclaimed  by  the  voioe 
of  the  community.  Thus  there  might  possibly  arise  a  diseofd 
between  the  will  of  the  community  and  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  clergy, — the  source  of  many  divisions. 

In  other  af&irs,  also,  of  the  church,  the  participation  of  the 
laity  was  not  as  yet  wholly  excluded.  Cyprian  declared  that, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  episcopal  office,  it  had  been  hii 
determination  to  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  con- 
munity.:^  An  affair  of  this  kind,  in  which  all  were  concerned, 
was  the  restoration  of  a  fallen  brother  to  the  communion  cf 
the  church  ;  and  the  examination  connected  therewith  wai 
to  be  conducted  with  the  assistance  of  the  whole  conmiumty ; 
for,  in  Cyprian's  judgment,  this  respect  was  due  to  the  fiuth  of 

*  Ep.  3a 

f  Cyprian  thus  writes,  in  the  name  of  a  synod,  to  the  commnnities  it 
Lyons  and  Astorga,  ep.  68 :  Apostolica  observatione  servandnm  cs^ 
qnod  apud  nos  quoqne  et  fere  per  proviucias  nniversas  tenetor,  vt  id 
ordinationes  rite  celebrandas,  ad  earn  plebem,  cai  prsepoeitos  ordinttmv 
episcopi  ejusdem  provinciae  proximi  qniqae  conveniant,  et  episcopal 
deligatur  plebe  prsesente,  qase  singulomm  Titam  plenissime  novit  cC 
uninscujasque  actum  de  ejus  conversadone  perspexit. 

/  Nihil  sine  consensu  pUbls  gerere.    Ep.  5. 
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those  who  had  stead&rtly  withstood  persecution.*  There  were 
besides  individuals,  who,  though  not  belonging  to  the  clerical 
order,  had  yet,  through  the  respect  which  they  person- 
ally enjoyed,  obtained  an  influence  in  the  management  of 
ehurch  af^rs,  which  even  the  clergy  found  it  difficult  to 
eppose.  Such  were  the  heroes  of  the  £uth,  the  ccHifessors,  who 
before  pagan  magistrates,  in  the  &ce  of  tortures  and  death,  or 
even  under  torture,  had  confessed  the  good  confession.  We 
shall  hereafter,  in  speaking  of  the  schisms  of  the  church,  have 
occasion  to  consider  more  particularly  the  extait  of  their 
influence. 

A  thirdy  less  important  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
ehurch  was  the  multiplication  of  church  offices.  This  was  in 
part  rendered  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  communities,  and 
the  consequent  accumulation  of  business  on  the  hands  of  the 
deacons,  whose  office  had  now  to  be  relieved  of  many  of  its 
duties.  In  part,  also,  new  matters  of  business  in  the  churches 
of  large  capital  towns  required  new  offices  for  their  discharge. 
In  part,  too,  the  new  notions  of  the  dignity  of  the  clergy  led 
to  a  belief  that  what  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  free 
gift  of  tlie  l^irit  to  all  or  to  individual  Christians  must  be 
confined  to  a  particular  office  in  the  service  of  the  church.  It 
must  be  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  none  of  these 
changes,  which  arose  partly  out  of  local  circumstances,  can 
be  considered  as  universal.  The  following  were  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  new  offices :  after  the  deacons  came  the  sub- 
deacons,  who  assisted  the  former  in  their  mere  secular  duties ; 
the  lectores  (avayi^bierrai),  who  had  to  read  the  scriptures  in 
the  congregation,  and  also  to  take  care  of  the  copies  of  them 
used  on  these  occasions ;  a  duty  performed  at  first,  probably, 
by  the  presbyters  themselves,  or  by  the  deacons,  as  in  later 
times  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  particularly  the  ffospels^  still 
continued  in  many  churches  to  be  left  to  the  deacons ; — next, 
the  acoljths  (&iro\ov0oc,  acolythi),  who,  as  the  name  indicates, 
waited  on  the  bishops  while  discharging  their  official  functions ; 
the  exordstse,  who  made  prayer  over  those  who  were  thought 
to  be  possessed  by  evil  spirits  (the  energumeni) ;  finally,  the 
tfnyiwpo),  tvAm/oo^  ostiarii,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to 

*  Pnesente  etiam  staiitium  plebe,  qoibns  et  ipsis  pro  fide  et  timore  suo 
honor  habendus  est    Ep.  13. 
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such  outward  matters  as  the  cleansiiig  and  good  order  of  the 
church,  and  the  opening  and  ch)6ing  of  the  doors. 

The  office  of  r^er  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  among  these.  It 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  second  century  by 
Tertullian.*  The  others  are  motioned  together  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  and  for  the  first  time,  in  a  letter 
of  the  Roman  bishop  Cornelius,  cited  by  Eusebius.'j'  The 
office  of  acolyth  had  its  origin  most  probably  in  the  hierardd-k 
cal  pomp  of  the  Roman  church.  It  did  not  find  its  way  into 
the  Greek  church.  The  Greek  name  of  the  office  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this  view  of  its  origin ;  for  the  Greek 
language  wsls  in  frequent  use  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the 
Roman  bishops  were  of  Grecian  extraction.  As  regards  the 
office  of  exorcist,  the  end  it  was  to  accomplish — whether  it  was 
thought  a  work  that  might  be  performcKi  by  every  ChristiaB 
who,  in  humble  reliance  on  Christianity  as  having  overoome 
the  power  of  evil,  should  call  upon  His  name,  or  was  regarded 
as  a  spiritual  gift  to  certain  individuals — ^had  originally  ben 
looked  upon  as  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  independent  of  aU 
out^vard  institutions.  But  now  the  free  working  of  the  Spirit 
was  to  be  confined  to  a  formal,  mechanical  process.  The 
spirit  of  the  ancient  church,  preserved  for  a  longer  time  in  the 
£ast,|  was  rightly  expressed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  apos* 
tolic  constitutions ;  "  An  exorcist  cannot  be  chosen,  for  it  is 
the  gift  of  free  grace."  § 

Quitting  the  subject  of  the  general  constitution  of  the  chuzeh, 
we  now  proceed  to  the  forms  of  union  by  which  the  seveial 
churches  were  bound  together. 

*  Prtescript  h»ret.  c.  41.  f  L.  VI.  c.  43. 

X  In  the  letter  of  Firmiliauus,  bishop  of  Csosarea  in  Cappadoday 
(Cyprian,  ep.  75,)  mention  is  made  of  the  church  exorcists.  But  Origen 
describes  this  sort  of  influence  as  something  that  was  not  confined  to  any 
determinate  office,  but  wholly  free.  He  considers  the  inflaence  as  a 
thing  depending  on  the  subjective  piety  of  the  individual  that  exerciset 
it,  in  Matth.  T.  XIII.  s.  7 :  ES^art  Vm  trt^i  Si^ctrcMsv  d.0x»^M-^€u  n/iif 

§  L.  VlII.  C.  26  :  Ov  p^s/^tfT^nrra/,  w»t»s   yaa  txowlto   re  CfrxSXtfv,   att 
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Fbrms  of  union  by  which  the  individual  communities  were 

bound  together. 

With  the  inner  fellowship,  Christianity  established  also,  from 
the  very  first,  a  living  outward  union  among  its  professors,  by 
which  its  remotest  members  were  brought  near  to  each  other. 
A  determinate  form  was  necessary  to  realize  thLs  union.  And 
this  form  was  naturally  enough  determined  by  the  forms  of 
social  life  under  which  Christianity  first  unfolded  itself  in  the 
Boman  empire,  But  for  these  existing  institutions,  a  system  of 
fraX&coal  equality  among  tiie  several  communities  would  best 
have  answered  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  most  surely 
have  promoted  its  free,  uncorrupted  manifestation.  External 
circumstances,  however,  soon  gave  rise  to  a  system  of  subordi- 
nation in  the  mutual  relation  of  the  several  churches.  This 
system,  like  every  other  form  of  society  which  had  grown  out 
ctf  an  historical  development  and  contained  nothing  sinful, 
Christianity  could  safely  appropriate  to  itself.  Yet,  since  this 
relation  was  not  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  free  and  free- 
making  spirit  of  the  gospel,  by  being  carried  out  to  an  undue 
extent  it  tended  to  check  and  interrupt  the  development  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  the  life  of  the  church. 

We  have  already  observed  that  in  many  districts  Chris- 
tianity early  extended  itself  to  the  open  country.  Now,  wher- 
ever this  happened,  and  the  Christians  in  a  village  or  country 
town  were  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  separate  church,  it 
was  most  natural  for  these  to  choose  at  once  their  own  presi- 
dents, presbyters,  or  bishops,  who  should  be  as  independent  as 
the  presidents  of  the  city  churches.  In  the  first  centuries 
indeed  it  is  impossible,  from  the  want  of  authaitic  records,  to 
adduce  any  instance  of  the  fact ;  but  in  the  fourth  century  we 
find,  in  many  districts  of  the  East,  country-bbhops,  as  they  are 
called,  (x*^enltrKoiroLy)  who,  beyond  doubt,  could  trace  back 
their  origin  to  the  oldest  times ;  for  in  later  periods,  when  the 
system  of  subordination  among  the  churches  was  fully  estab- 
lUshed,  and  the  country  churches  were  accustomed  to  receive 
their  presidents  from  the  city,  no  such  relation  could  have 
arisen.  On  the  ccmtrary,  the  chorepiscopi,  wherever  they  yet 
existed,  seem  to  have  entered  into  a  struggle  with  those  of  the 
city  for  the  preservation  of  their  independence.  However,  as 
we  have  alr^y  observed,  the  more  common  case,  in  the  diffii- 
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of  events,  they  may  have  their  ground  in  the  deficiency  of  our 
historical  information.*  At  all  events,  the  belief  univer- 
sally (iifiused  that  these  two  great  apostles  had  taught  in  the 
Roman  church,  and  honoured  it  by  their  martyrdom,  contri- 
buted to  promote  its  authority.  From  Rome  the  larger 
portion  of  the  West  had  received  the  gospel ;  from  Rome 
the  common  interests  of  Christianity  could  best  be  promoted 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Roman  bishops,  heads  of  the  wealthiest  commimity,  were 
early  known  and  distinguished  in  the  most  distant  lands  for 
their  liberal  benefactions  to  the  Christian  brethren ;  '\  and  a 
common  interest  boimd  all  the  conmiunities  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  church  of  the  great  capital.  In  Rome  was  the 
ecclesia  apostolica  to  which  the  largest  portion  of  the  West 
could  appeal  as  to  their  common  mother.  In  general,  what- 
ever transpired  in  this  ''  apostolic  church  "  could  not  fidl  to 
be  well  known  to  all ;  for  Christians  were  continually  pour- 
ing into  it  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  So  Irenseus,  who 
wrote  in  Gaul,  appeals, — as  he  does  also  occasionally  to  other 
apostolic  churches, — in  one  passage  particularly  to  the  eccle- 
sia apostolica  in  Rome,  as  the  greatest,  the  oldest,  (which 
must  be  doubted,)  the  universally  known,  the  church  founded 
by  the  two  most  illustrious  apostles,  where  Christians  congre- 
gate from  the  churches  of  the  whole  world,  and  could  not  fail 
to  learn  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  apostles.  J 

♦  Comp.  the  new  inquiry  into  this  matter  in  the  3rd  edition  of  mj 
History  of  the  Planting,  &c.,  p.  516  etseq. 

t  Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  23. 

X  L.  III.  c  3.  According  to  the  ancient  Latin  translation  (the  Greek 
original  being  unfortunately  lost),  '*  Ad  hanc  ecclesiam,  propter  potiorem 
priucipalitatem,  necesse  est  omnem  convenire  ecclesiam,  hoc  est,  eos  qoi 
sunt  undique  fideles,  in  qua  semper  ab  bis,  qui  sunt  undique,  conservata 
est  ea,  qua:  est  ab  apostolis  traditio."  If  we  take  the  woni  convenire  in 
the  intellectual  sense, — all  churches  must  agree  with  the  Roman  church 
as  the  one  having  preeminence  over  the  rest, — ^we  have  a  meaning  winch 
is  by  no  means  natural,  and  least  of  all  one  which  coincides  with  the 
circle  of  ideas  elsewhere  exhibited  in  Irensus.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  saying  the  churches  of  the  whole  world  have  preserved  in 
the  Roman  church  the  apostolic  tradition  ?  It  could  only  be  understood 
in  some  such  way  as  this  :  that  the  Roman  church  was  the  centre  and 
representative  of  all  the  Christian  churches ;  as  if, — what  was  said  in 
later  times, — the  whole  church  was  contained  uirtualiter  in  the  Roman ; 
an  idea  of  which  not  the  least  trace  is  to  be  found  in  Irenseus,  and  a 
mode  of  expression  entirely  foreign  to  this  whole  period.    If  the  passage 
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Moreover,  by  means  of  letters,  and  Christian  brethren 
who  were  travelling,  a  correspondence  was  maintained  be- 
tween the  most  distant  churches  in  the  Roman  empire.  When 

is  really  to  be  understood  in  this  way,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avcud  the 
sQspidon  that  it  is  one  instance  of  that  interpolation  of  which  so  many 
traces  are  to  be  observed  in  this  writer.  But  although  it  is  impossible^ 
in  the  absence  of  the  original  Greek,  to  decide  with  perfect  certainty  as 
to  the  right  interpretation  of  these  words,  yet  there  are  other  ways  of 
explaining  them,  wluch  agree  more  com^letelv  with  Ireuseus'  mode  of 
thinking  as  elsewhere  exhibited,  and  with  the  context  of  the  whole 
passage.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  state  that  I  cannot  approve  of  the 
interpretation  proposed  by  the  Lioenciate  Thiersch  in  the  Studien  and 
Kritiken,  J.  1842,  2te8  Heft,  S.  527,  by  which,  we  ma;^  admit,  all  diffi- 
culties would  be  removed.  According  to  that  exposition,  the  phrase 
**  in  qua,"  "  Iv  J,"  should  be  referred  not  to  the  more  remote  subject, 
**  hanc  ecclesiam,"  but  to  that  which  stands  nearer,  **  omnem  ecclesiam," 
as  the  antecedent, — every  church  in  which  the  doctrine  has  been  pre- 
served  pure,  as  the  author  himself  explains :  *'  Dummodo  ne  in  ea  per 
hsereticos  ipsos  traditionis  puritas  in(|uinata  sit,  sive,  Irensei  verbis  utar» 
dummodo  m  ea  a  fidelibus  cujusvis  smt  loci  pure  conservata  sit  tradita 
ab  Apostolis  Veritas."  But  this  exposition  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
opposed  by  the  intervening  sentence,  **  hoc  est  eos,"  &c.  If  Irenseus 
intended  any  such  determination  of  ecdesia,  he  wonld  certainly  have 
affixed  it  immediately  to  the  word  eodesiam.  And  after  all,  it  is  most 
natural  to  refer  the  relative  to  the  Roman  church  as  the  principal  sub- 
ject. But  now  it  is  very  questionable  what  Greek  word  the  term  "  con- 
venire"  corresponds  to;  whether  to  ri/^/Sa/yt/y,  as  is  supposed  by  Dr. 
Gieseler,  and  by  Dr.  Nitsrach,  who  agrees  with  him,  in  his  letter  to  Del- 
bruck,  and  by  Licenciate  Thiersch  in  the  treatise  above  cited,  or  to 
rvyf^crdflM.  If  the  latter,  then  by  coming  must  be  understood  a  cominc 
to  uiat  place  in  person,  and  the  passage  would  have  to  be  explainea 
thus:  On  account  of  the  rank  which  this  church  maintains  as  the 
ecclesia  urbis,  all  churches,  that  is,  believers  from  all  countries,  must — 
the  "must"  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case— come  together  there;  and 
«nce  now  from  the  beginning  Christians  from  all  countries  must  come 
together  there,  it  follows  that  the  apostolic  tradition  has  been  preserved 
from  generation  to  generation  by  the  Christians  from  all  countries  of 
the  world  who  are  there  united  toeether.  Every  deviation  from  it 
would  here  fall  immediately  under  Sie  observation  of  all.  As  confir- 
matory of  this  interpretation,  we  might  cite  what  Athensus  says  of  the 
city  of  Rome  (Deipnosoph.  1.  1 ,  s.  36) :  "  0\K»ufjAims  VHfjkw  ritv  *Te^(t,vt, 
Tih»  'F^/Mff  iriX/v  Wtr»fjiaiv  riff  etxevfjuUtif,  I«  ^  0Vfiiut  Wrif  eurttf  ^m^ets  rmg 
^iXtts  ii^yfMvett"     So  might  one  say,  **'£»  rjf  'Ftt/Mtltv  ixxXnr/f   w^af 

ImmXttgimt  t^yfUms"  Yet  I  will  not  deny  tlie  difficulty  attending  the 
interpretation  of  the  second  sentence :  to  the  alteration  of  conservata 
into  observata,  as  proposed  in  the  first  edition,  I  can  no  longer  agree. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  consider  r»^/3aifiiv  to  be  the  word  which  answers 
to  **"  convenire,''  it  would  be  the  best  way,  with  Gieseler,  to  suppose  an 
error  of  translation — that  the  translator  had  by  mistake  rendered  t!b». 
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a  Christian  entered  a  strange  city,  his  first  inqnirf  was  for 
the  church ;  and  here  he  was  received  as  a  brother,  and  sup- 
plied with  whatever  could  contribute  to  his  spiritual  and  to 
his  bodily  refreshment.  But  as  deceivers,  the  evil  disposed^ 
and  spies,  and  false  teachers  who  sought  only  to  gain  adl^rents 
to  their  peculiar  opinions,  abused  the  confidence  and  charity 
of  the  Christians,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  precautionaiy 
measures  to  prevent  the  injuries  which  the  indiscriminate  prac- 
tice might  give  rise  to.  A  regulation  was  therefore  adopted, 
that  only  such  travelling  Christians  as  could  produce  a  ^oer- 
tificate  from  the  bishop  of  the  church  from  which  they  came 
should  be  received  as  brethren  in  the  churches  to  which 
they  were  strangers.  These  church  letters, — which  were 
a  kind  of  tessaras  hospitales,  by  which  Christians  from  eveiT 
quarter  of  the  world  were  placed  in  fraternal  union  with  em. 
other, — ^received  the  name  of  cpistolse  or  liters  formats 
(ypa/i/iara  rcri/Trw/icVa)  ;  because,  to  guard  against  forgenVi 
they  were  drawn  up  after  a  certain  form  (forma,  rwoc) ;  * 
they  were  also  named  '^  epistolse  communicatorisB  "  (ypa/i/Mira 
KoivtaviKo),  inasmuch  as  they  indicated  that  the  bearers  were 
in  the  communion  of  the  church,  as  well  as  that  the 
bishops  who  sent  and  received  such  letters  were  united  toge- 
ther in  the  bonds  of  church  communion.  By  degrees  the 
church  letters  (epistolae  clericaj)  were  divided  into  different 
classes,  according  to  tlieir  diiforent  objects. 

As  a  close  bond   of  union   was   early  formed    between 

Greek  dative  into  "  ab  his."  In  this  case  the  words  would  bave  to  be 
understood  thus :  *'  in  which  church  the  apostolic  tradition  has  ever  been 
preserved  for  the  Christians  of  all  countries  of  the  world."  I  cannot 
deny  that,  in  the  comparison  of  these  words  with  those  at  the  beginning 
of  ^e  same  chapter,  "  in  omni  ecclesia  adest  respicere  omnibus/'  am 
argument  may  be  found  in  favour  of  the  conjecture.  But  even  according 
to  this  interpretation,  the  same  general  view  of  Rome  as  that  contained 
in  the  passage  from  Athensus  would  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  whole.  I 
think  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark  that  in  this  investi^tion 
I  am  verj'  far  from  being  influenced  by  any  Protestant  interest  From 
the  position  of  a  scientific  understanding  of  the  historical  development 
of  Christianity  not  the  slightest  danger  can  accrue  to  the  interests  of 
Protestantism,  which  I  profess,  by  recognising  a  high  antiquity  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  element,  both  in  general  and  in  particular. 

*  How  -very  necessary  it  was  to  guard  against  the  &lsification  of  such 
church  letters  may  be  seen  from  a  passage  in  Eusebius,  1.  lY.  c  23*  and 
another  in  Cyprian  ep.  3. 
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dburches  of  the  same  province,  so  it  was  also  a  consequence  of 
the  catholic  q>iTit  of  Christianity,  that  in  all  cases  of  emer- 
gency, such  as  disputes  on  matters  of  doctrine,  of  Christian 
morals,  or  church  cQscipline,  common  delibaraticms  should  be 
frequently  held  by  deputies  from  these  churches.   Such  assem- 
bH^  become  iamiliar  to  us  in  the  controversies  about  the  time 
of  celebrating  Easter,  and  in  the  discussions  on  the  Monta- 
idstic  prophecies,  towards  the  dose  of  the  second  century. 
Bat  as  permanent  and  regular  assemblies,  called  together  at 
stated  seasons,  these  provincial  synods  do  not  &XL  under  our 
notice  before  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.    And  even  then  it  is  only  as  a  peculiar  practice  of  a 
single  district,  where  local  causes  may  have  introduced  such 
an  arrangement  earlier  than  in  other  countries.     This  district 
was  Greece  proper^  where,  from  the  time  of  the  Achsean 
league,  the  spirit  of  confederation  had  still  maintained  itself. 
As  Christianity  could  attach  itself  to  all  national  peculiarities, 
so  far  as  they  contained  in  them  nothisg  immoral,  and  even 
enter  into  them,  and  in  combination  with  than,  to  manifest 
itself  under  a  peculiar  form,  it  might  easily  happen  that  the 
cwil  spirit  of  federation  which  existed  here  should  pass  over  to 
the  ecclesiasticaXy  and  give  to  the  latter,  still  earlier  than  in 
odier  countries,  a  form  which  was  in  fact  well  suited  for  the 
common  deliberations  of  the  Christians.     And  thus  out  of  the 
repiesentative  assemblies  of  the  civil  communities, — the  Am- 
phictyonic  councils, — sprang  the  provincial  synods  as  repre- 
sentative assemblies  of  Uie  ecclesiastical  bodies.  As  the  Chris- 
tians,  conscious  that  they  were  nothing  and  could  do  nothing 
without  the  Spirit  from  on  High,  were  accustomed  to  preface 
eveiy  important  business  with  prayer,  so  also  in  these  assem- 
blies they  prepared  themselves  for  their  public  deliberations 
by  uniting  in  prayer  to  Him  who  had  promised  to  enlighten 
and  p^de  by  his  Spirit  those  who  believe  in  Him,  whenever 
they  should  cast  themselves  wholly  on  Him,  and  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  all  who  were  gathered  together  in  his  name.* 

It  seems  that  this  regular  institution  was  at  first  opposed 

*  See  the  passage  of  Tertallian,  in  a  work  written  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  (de  jejuniis,  c  13) :  Agontnr  per  Grscias  ilia  certis 
ts  loeU  concilia,  ex  oniTeras  ecclesiis,  per  quae  et  altiora  qnaDqne  in  com- 
mane  tractantnr,  et  ipsa  npratentatio  totios  nominis  Christiani  magna 
veneratione  celebratur. 
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as  an  innovation,  so  that  Tertullian  felt  hiinsdf  called  upon  to 
stand  forth  as  its  advocate.*  Yet  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
church  decided  in  £ivour  of  the  arrangement,  and  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  annual  provincial  synods 
appear  to  be  universal, — if  we  may  judge  from  the  &ct  that 
we  find  them  assembled  at  the  same  time  in  parts  of  the 
Church  as  widely  apart  as  Northern  Africa  and  Cappadocia.t 

These  provincial  synods  were,  beyond  a  doubt,  calculated 
to  be  eminently  salutary  in  unfolding  and  purifying  the  lift 
of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church,  and  indeed  they  did  prove 
so  in  many  respects.  By  means  of  such  general  deliberations 
tlie  views  of  individuals  might  mutually  enlarge  and  correct 
each  other ;  wants,  abuses,  and  necessary  reforms  might,  by 
their  common  suggestions,  be  more  easily  and  more  flilly 
discussed,  and  the  experience  of  each  be  made  available  to 
all.  Moreover  it  certainly  savoured  neither  of  &naticism  nor 
hierarchical  presumption,  if  the  presidents  and  deputies  of 
these  assemblies,  conscious  that  they  were  assembled  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  confidently  relied  on  the  guidance  of  E» 
Spirit,  Wliose  organs  alone  they  desired  to  be. 

But  this  confidence,  so  right  and  so  salutary  in  itself,  took 
a  false  and  mischievous  direction  when  it  ceased  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  spirit  of  liumility  and  self-renunciation,  and  fay 
an  ever-living  consciousness  of  the  condition  to  which  Christ 
had  attached  that  promise,  viz.  of  their  being  assembled  in 
his  name.  When,  unmindful  of  this  condition,  the  bishops 
believed  they  were  entitled  merely  as  bishops  to  reckon  on 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  ungrounded  an  opinioa 
became  the  source  of  all  the  self-deceptions  of  spiritual  pride 
that  dared  to  express  itself  in  the  customary  words  with  which 
the  decrees  of  such  synods  were  made  known,  "  under  the  insfu- 
ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit " — "  Spiritu  Sancto  suggerente.*' 

The  provincial  synods,  again,  would  operate  as  a  check  on 
tlie  development  of  the  Church,  if,  instead  of  providing  for 
the  interests  of  the  communities  according  to  the  varyii^ 
wants  of  each  period,  they  should  attempt  to  bind  chang^le 

*  Ista  solennia,  quibos  tunc  prsesens  patrocinatus  est  sermo. 

t  Cyprian,  ep.  40,  and  Firmilianus  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocis,  in 
Cyprian,  ep.  75 :  Necessario  apud  nos  fit,  ut  per  singulos  annos  seniores 
et  pncpositi  in  unum  conveniamns,  ad  disponenda  ea,  quse  cars  nostra 

commissa  sant. 
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things  to  unchangeable  laws.  Finally,  it  seems  to  me  an  evU 
that  the  people  were  excluded  from  all  participation  in  these 
assemblies,  and  that  at  last  the  bishops  came  to  have  the 
sole  power  in  them,  and  by  the  union  with  each  other,  which 
these  synods  facilitated,  made  themselves  more  powerful 
every  day. 

As  the  provincial  synods  were  accustomed  to  communicate 
their  decisions  on  all  important  matters  of  common  interest  to 
distant  bishops,  they  thus  served,  at  the  same  time,  to  place 
the  more  remote  portions  of  the  Church  in  living  union  with 
each  other,  and  to  preserve  them  in  this  connection. 

Union  of  the  entire  Church  in  one  body^  closely  connected 
and  interdependent  in  all  its  parts.  Outward  Unity  of  the 
Catholic  Churchy  and  its  Mode  of  Representation. 

Thus  firom  the  obscure  grain  of  mustard-seed,  sown  in  the 
field  of  the  world,  sprung  up  a  tree  which  towered  above  all 
the  plants  of  the  earth,  and  extended  its  branches  in  every 
direction — that  great  whole  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which, 
closely  united  in  all  its  scattered  parts,  was,  in  its  origin,  its 
<K>urse  of  development,  and  its  constitution,  distinguished 
from  all  barely  human  institutions.  The  consciousness  of 
being  a  member  of  such  a  body,  that,  victorious  over  all 
opposition  of  earthly  power,  was  destined  to  endure  for  ever, 
must  have  exercised  a  stronger  and  more  lively  influence  on 
Gentiles,  who,  knowing  none  but  political  and  earthly  bonds 
of  union,  had  no  idea  of  a  spiritual  and  moral  tie  which 
should  bind  men  together  as  members  of  the  same  heavenly 
community.  Still  stronger  and  more  elevating  must  this 
consciousness  have  become  under  persecution,  when  all  the 
powers  from  without  sought  in  vain  to  break  asunder  this 
connection.  Justly  therefore  did  the  Christians  attach  im- 
portance even  to  this  unity  in  its  outward  manifestation — to 
this  intimate  connection  even  outwardly  of  all  their  brethren — 
as  serving  to  represent  the  unity  of  a  higher  life,  and  to 
exhibit  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the  outward 
communion  of  the  church  they  experienced  the  blessed 
effects  of  the  inward  communion  of  the  invisible  kingdom  of 
God.  And  to  maintain  this  unity  they  entered  into  conflict 
both  with  the  idealistic  sects,  which  threatened  to  sever  the 

VOL,  I.  \i 
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inward  bond  of  religious  communion — the  bond  of  faith — 
by  introducing  into  the  Christian  Church  the  old  distinctioii 
between  a  religion  for  the  educated  and  refined,  and  a  popular 
belief  (TrltrriQ  and  yvw<ng)j  and  thereby,  as  Clement  of  Alexan* 
dria  justly  urged,  dividing  the  Church  into  a  multitude  of 
Theosophical  schools  ;*  and  also  with  those  who,  blinded  by 
self-will  or  passion,  brought  in  divisions  on  mere  outward 
matters,  while  in  faith  they  agreed  with  the  rest. 

But  a  struggle  which  had  its  rise  in  a  genuine  interest  for 
Christianity,  and  had  for  its  aim  the  putting  down  of  some 
one-sided  subjective  element  that  threatened  to  dissolve  the 
wholesome  unity  of  the  Church,  might  easily  mislead  to 
another  extreme — an  undue  estimation  of  externals — of  the 
existing  forms,  with  which  this  unity  was  at  first  closely  con- 
nected. Since  that  outward  unity  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  not 
altogether  extrinsecal,  but  the  image  and  expression  of  the 
inward  imity,  and  presented  itself  to  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness and  experience  in  this  connection,  it  was  only  too  likely 
for  men  in  the  zeal  of  controversy  to  be  misled  into  confound- 
ing in  thought  things  which  the  feelings  and  experience  of 
every  one  had  long  fused  together,  and  to  consider  them  as 
inseparably  connected.  Tims  the  idea  of  the  Church  and  its 
necessary  unity  was  outwardly  projected,  and  became  ob- 
jective. This  outward  Church  became  the  primary  one  for 
the  religious  consciousness,  and  the  only  possible  medium  of 
communion  with  Christ.  That  which  in  all  alike  ought  to 
have  formed  itself  outwardly  from  within,  was  transferred  to 
tliis  communion  thus  brought  about  by  means  of  a  deter- 
minate outward  organism  of  certain  ^dsible  forms,  and  con- 
sequently the  inner  and  the  outward,  the  in^dsible  and  the 
visible,  inseparably  blended  tf»gether.  This  association  in  the 
Christian  consciousness  we  trace  already  in  so  'early  a  writer 
as  Irenaeus.  For  he  first  of  all  defines  the  idea  of  the  Church 
subsisting  under  this  determinate  form  of  constitution,  and 
then  puts  down  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  some- 
thing first  derived  from,  and  imparted  by,  the  former :  be- 
ginning with,  "  Ubi  eoclesia,  ibi  ct  Spiritus  Dei,"  he  after- 
wards addS;  "  et  ubi  Spiritus  Dei,  illic  ecclcsia."t   An  entirelv 

*  For  the  words  of  Clemens  see  St.  1.  VII.  p.  755  :  Avxev<ri  ^^oitvtt^S** 
dtar^ifim  fitakXov  »}  8*»X»jtf-/«f.  t  ^'  HI*  C.  24,  s.  1. 
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difierent  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  the  Church  and  its  neces- 
sary unity  would  have  been  presented  by  simply  reversing  the 
order  of  these  propositions.  ^'  It  is  only  at  the  breast  of  the 
Church,"  as  Irenaeus  says,  ^^  that  man  can  be  nursed  to  life. 
He  cannot  partake  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  takes  not  refuge 
in  the  Church.  He  who  separates  himself  from  this  Church 
renounces  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Such  are  the 
propositions  which  are  based  in  that  association  of  ideas.  It 
is  true  Irenaeus  had  in  his  mind  such  opponents  only  of  the 
Church  as,  by  unchristian  doctrine  and  temper,  or  some  selfish 
interest,  had  deprived  themselves  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
divine  life.*  Not  without  good  and  sufficient  reason  was  it 
that  he  complained  of  those  ^^who,  from  frivolous  ciauses, 
divided,  and,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  annihilated,  the  great  and 
glorious  body  of  Christ."j*  Of  such  doubtless  he  could  say 
with  great  truth  that  they  could  in  no  case  occasion  as  much 
good,  through  the  divisions  they  excited,  as  they  had  done 
evil.  But  the  position  thus  hdd  by  Irenaeus  might  easily 
lead  to  the  imputing  a  bad  temper  and  purpose  to  all  who, 
from  any  motive  soever,  excited  a  reaction  against  the  domi- 
nant system,  or  produced  a  movement  in  the  Church  which 
might  lead  to  divisions.  Now  the  characteristic  principle  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  Old,  is 
the  outward  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  within 
man's  spirit.  Consequently  in  this  giving  objectivenei'.s  to  the 
kingdom  of  God — in  this  notion  that  the  outward  Church  is 
an  indispensable  medium — we  may  recognise  the  result  of  that 
same  confusion  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  positions 
which  we  traced  before  in  the  notions  of  the  priesthood  and 
of  the  clergy.  Indeed  both  are  necessarily  connected ;  for 
the  existence  and  propagation  of  the  Church  must,  in  fact, 
depend  cm  the  priesthood  and  its  connection  with  Christ,  kept 
up  by  the  medium  of  the  former.  And  then,  besides  the 
priesthood,  came  also  the  episcopal  system,  as  the  outward 
medium  and  foundation  of  the  outward  unity  of  the  Church — 
a  new  step  in  the  progress  of  Theocracy  externally  projected, 

*  Semetip«o0  firandant  a  vita  per  sentei^tiam  malam  et  operationem 
pesBxmam. 

f  li.   IV.   C  SSy  S.  7  :    Am  fux^Mt    zat   rvxfiuvoti    etlrutf   re   ftiyet    tut\ 
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whose  deep-reaching  consequences  must  ever  go  on  unfolding 
themselves  more  widely. 

As  in  perfecting  the  episcopal  system,  so  also  in  this  pro- 
cess of  giving  an  objective  value  to  the  outward  Church  by 
confounding  the  principles  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Tests^ 
nient,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  played  an  important  part 
On  this  point  his  treatise  ^  De  Uuitate  Ecclesiae,'  written 
after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  amidst  the  divisions 
with  which  he  had  to  contend,  is  deserving  of  marked  con- 
sideration. This  book  contains  a  remarkable  mixture  of  the 
true  and  the  false,  arising  from  such  an  objective  view  of  the 
Church ;  and  in  much  that  he  says,  when  stripped  of  that  out- 
ward notion,  and  understood  after  a  more  inward  sense,  ve 
shall  recognise  the  pure  expression  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, especially  when  we  apply  to  the  propositions  which  he 
lays  down  the  distinction  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
Church.  We  shall  then  find  in  this  work  much  that  is  true, 
made  most  justly  to  bear  upon  a  self-seeking,  insulating  ten- 
dency, that  breaks  loose  from  all  connection  with  the  fellow- 
ship of  divine  life,  whose  foundation  is  Christ.  What  he  says 
of  the  outward  relation  to  some  determinate  visible  form  of 
manifestation  of  the  Church  requires  only  to  be  applied  to 
the  inner  relation  to  the  communion  of  saints,  subsisting  ia 
union  with  Christ  its  head,  whence  the  di\dne  life  flows  forth 
to  tlie  whole  body  of  tlie  members — which  conrunuuion  of 
saints  is,  we  must  maintain,  not  necessarily  confined  to  any  de- 
terminate form  of  constitution.  '•  Tr}'  to  pluck  away  his 
beams  from  the  sun,'*  says  C}T)rian,  "  the  unity  of  the  light 
cannot  be  so  divided.  Break  away  the  twig  from  the  tree,  it 
cannot  produce  fruit.  Cut  off  the  stream  from  its  fountain, 
it  becomes  dry.  Just  so  the  Church,  permeated  by  the 
light  of  the  Lord,  sends  its  rays  through  the  whole  world. 
Yet  the  light  which  is  thus  diffused  in  all  directions  is  one. 
In  the  lap  of  tliat  Church  we  were  born ;  w^e  are  nourished 
by  its  milk,  and  quickened  by  its  spirit.  Whatever  breaks 
itself  off  from  the  original  stock,  when  thus  apart  by  itself, 
cannot  breathe  and  live."  But  all  this,  which  in  itself  is  quite 
true,  Cyprian  referred  exclusively  to  the  existing  Church, 
connected — by  means  of  the  bishops,  its  pillars,  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles  and  inheritors  of  their  spiritual  power— 
with  these  apostles,  and  toou^Yi  Wiem  ydth  Christ.   His  chain 
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of  ideas  is  this:  Christ  communicated  to  the  apostles,  the 
apostles  to  the  bishops  by  ordination,*  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  by  the  succession  of  bishops  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  from  whom  alone  all  religious  acts  receive  their 
efficacy,  is,  through  the  channel  of  this  outward  transmission, 
continually  handed  down  to  all  times.  Thus  in  this  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  is  preserved,  and  ever  unfolds  itself  with  a 
living  progression,  that  divine  life,  which,  flowing  from  the 
fonntain-head  through  this  channel,  is  distributed  to  all  the 
parts,  still  imited  to  the  organic  whole ;  and  whoever  breaks 
off  his  external  connection  with  this  outward  organization,  puts 
himself  thereby  out  of  communion  with  that  divine  life  and 
out  of  the  way  to  salvation.  No  one  by  himself  alone,  through 
belief  in  the  Saviour,  has  any  share  in  the  divine  life  that 
flows  from  him ;  no  one  by  this  belief  alone  can  secure  to 
himself  all  the  blessings  of  God's  kingdom ;  all  these,  on  the 
contrary,  must  be  derived  through  these  organs  and  by  union 
•with  them — the  union  with  the  Catholic  Church,  which, 
through  the  succession  of  bishops,  derives  itself  from  Christ. 

This  outward  view  of  the  Church,  however,  when  it  had 
progressed  so  far,  called  forth  a  reaction,  which,  resting  on 
the  wordd  of  Christ  Himself,  strove  to  establish  a  more  spi« 
ritual  understanding  of  its  idea.  A  class  of  persons,  perhaps 
laymen,!  opposed  themselves  to  Cyprian,  and  appealed  to  the 
promise  of  Christ,  that  "  where  two  or  three  were  gathered 
together  in  His  name,  there  He  would  be  in  the  midst  of 
them  "  (Matth.  xviii.  20).  Every  association  of  true  believers, 
they  argued,  was  a  church.  But  Cyprian,  on  the  other  hand, 
styled  such  as  urged  this  objection  corruptors  of  the  gospel. 
He  accused  them  of  rending  these  words  from  the  context, 
and  thereby  giving  a  false  turn  to  them.  He  maintained  that 
Christ  had  niade  harmony  among  believers,  the  union  of  hearts 
in  love,  the  condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise.  He 
then  proceeded  to  argue  4  ^'  But  how  is  it  possible  for  that 

*  See  on  its  original  form  and  significancy,  my  History  of  the  Plant* 
hig,  Sec,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

f  Cyprian  describes  them  thus :  Nee  se  qnidam  vana  interpretatxone 
decipiant»  quod  dixerit  Dominus :  Ubicmique  faerint  duo  aut  tres 
eoUecti  in  nomine  meo,  ego  cum  iis  sum.  Corruptores  evaugelii  atque 
interpretes  falsi.    See  next  note. 

X  fextrema  ponunt  et  snperiora  praetereunt,  partis  memores  et  partem 
Bubdole  comprimentes.    Ut  ipsi  ab  ecclesia  scissi  sunt»  ita  capituU  unius 
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person  to  agree  with  any  indiyidual,  who  does  not  agree  with 
the  body  of  the  Church  itself  and  the  whole  brotherhood? 
How  can  two  or  three  be  gathered  together  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  who  are  seiiarated  from  Christ  and  his  gospel  ?**  He 
looks  in  vain  for  tlie  fulfilment  of  the  condition  to  which  this 
promise  was  attached,  in  men  who,  from  selfishness  or  way- 
wardness, had  separated  from  the  Church ;  for  tJiey  were  the 
authors  of  the  schism — the  Church  had  not  separated  from 
them.*  But  who  is  that  infallible  judge  of  men's  inward  dis- 
position who  shall  be  able,  from  their  outward  conduct  towards 
tlie  Church,  not  always  firee  frt)m  blemish,  to  infer  with  cer- 
tainty that  such  a  temper  exists,  amidst  the  struggle  of  parties, 
where  ignorance  and  misapprehension  are  quite  possible,  and 
riglit  and  wrong  mat/  be  on  both  sides  ? 

As  the  outward  projection  and  objectivity  of  the  idea  of  the 
church  gave  rise  to  the  assumption  of  its  necessary  outward 
unity,  so  this  led  to  the  thought  that  there  should  be  some 
fixed  point  for  the  outward  representation  of  this  outward 
unity.  Thb  notion  was  at  first  very  vague  and  undefined, 
but  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  germ  from  which  sprang  the  papal 
monarcliy  of  the  mitldle  ages. 

Now  it  was,  witliout  doubt,  no  accidental  circumstance  that 
the  Apostle  Peter,  rather  than  any  other  of  the  apostles, 
became  the  representative  of  this  unity  for  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  Western  church.  For  on  him  especially,  in 
virtue  of  his  natural  character,  ennobled  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  charisma  of  church  gx)vennnent  had  been  bestowed.  This 
Christ  adopted  for  the  development  of  tlie  first  community, 
when  He  named  him  the  Man  of  Rock,  and  made  him  the 
man  of  rock  on  which  He  would  build  his  church.  But  this 
He  said,  not  to  that  Peter  with  whom  the  human  passed  for 
more  than  the  divine — ^not  to  that  Peter  whom  rather  He 
calleil  a  Satan,  but  to  the  one  who  had  uttered  the  mighty 
witness  to  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  so  far  as  he  had 
uttered  this — that  one  to  whom  He  could  say,  •'  Blessed  art 

sententiam  scindunt — .  Unanimitatcm  prius  posuit,  concordiam  ptds 
ante  prscmisit,  ut  conveniat  nobis,  fideliter  et  finniter  docnit  Quomodo 
auteni  potest  ei  cum  aliquo  convenire,  cui  cum  corpore  ipsius  ecdenc 
non  couvenit  ?  Quomodo  possuut  duo  aut  tres  in  nomine  Christi  coUigii 
quos  constat  a  Christo  et  ab  ejus  evangelio  separari  ? 
*  yon  enim  nos  ab  illis,  se    illi  a  nobis  recessenmt. 
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thou,  for  fiesh  and  blood  have  not  revealed  this  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  in  heaven."  This  peculiar  charisma  gained  for 
this  apostle  the  position  he  held  in  speaking  and  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  fii^t  church.*  Yet  with  all  this,  preeminence 
and  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  apostles  was  not  conceded  to 
him.  Inde^,  the  question  of  precedence  of  rank  was  never  ( 
once  to  be  raised  among  them.  Every  assiunption  of  that  . 
kind  was  severely  rebuked  by  Him  who  came  not  to  be  i 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  (Luke  xxii.  24.)  All 
rather  were  to  vie  in  serviog  one  another.  Three  were  the 
apostles  whom,  by  reason  of  their  personal  character,  Christ 
distiagidshed  above  the  rest.  Peter  was  only  one  of  these. 
Each  of  them  had  his  own  particular  charisma  and  his  p^uliar 
position  dependent  thereon.  As  Peter  was  the  man  of  Kock, 
working  outwardly,  so  John  possessed  that  charisma  by  virtue 
of  which  he  leaned  on  the  Lord's  bosom,  and  penetrated  most 
deeply  both  into  his  being  and  into  the  meaning  of  his  dis- 
courses. As  his  peculiar  charisma  and  position  caused  Peter 
to  stand  forth  from  tlie  very  first  at  the  founding  of  the 
church,  so  the  charisma  and  position  of  St.  John  caused  him 
to  retire  from  view,  and  to  take  no  prominent  part  imtil  a  later 
period,  when  it  became  necessary  to  reconcile  the  oppositions 
that  had  arisen,  to  restore  peace  among  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments, and  to  tianquillifie  and  settle  the  agitated  communities. 
The  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  maintained,  in  the  most 
decided  manner,  his  apostolical  independence  against  that  Jew- 
ish principle  which,  estimating  everything  by  an  outward  and 
objective  standard,  subsequently,  under  another  form,  was 
mixed  up  with  the  development  of  the  church ;  and  St.  Paul  j 
could  say  of  himself  that  grace  had  effected  more  by  him  than 
by  all  the  others.    - 

From  these  remarks,  then,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  idea  of 
the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  rested  on  nothing  but  a  misimder- 
standing  both  of  the  position  which  had  been  assigned  him  in 
the  progressive  movement  of  the  church,  as  also  of  the  par- 
ticular titles  which  were  given  to  him.  But  still  it  was 
not  without  reason  that  this  tendency  attached  itself  to  his 
name. 

In  his  work  on  the  unity  of  the  church  Cyprian  justly 

*  See  my  History  of  the  Planting  &c.,  Vol.  U.  ^.  !ft^  <iX«wv 
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(observes  that  all  the  apostles  had  received  from  Christ  the 
(  same  dignity  and  the  same  power  with  Peter.  But  still  he  is 
of  opinion  that  in  one  passage  Christ  bestows  this  power  aa 
Peter  in  particular — says  of  him  specially  that  on  him  He 
will  build  His  church — gives  it  in  charge  to  him  in  particular 
to  feed  His  sheep  ;  and  that  this  was  done  for  the  puipose  of 
showing  how  the  whole  development  of  the  church  and  the 
priesthood  was  to  radiate  from  one  point,  in  order  to  manifest 
most  clearly  the  unity  of  the  church,  the  unity  of  the  episcopal 
power.  The  Apostle  Peter  appears  to  him  to  be  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  one  church,  abiding  in  the  unity  she  derived 
from  the  divine  appointment,  and  of  the  one  episcopal  power, 
which,  though  distributed  among  many  organs,  yet  in  its  origin 
and  essence  is  and  ever  remains  but  one.  Whoever,  therefore, 
forsakes  the  outward  fellowship  with  the  one  visible  catholic 
church,  tears  himself  away  from  the  representation  of  the 
unity  of  the  church  connected  by  divine  appointment  with  the 
person  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  How  is  it  possible  for  any  one 
to  suppose  he  continues  still  to  be  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Christ  when  he  forsakes  the  cathedra  Petri  on  which  the  church 
was  founded  ?  * 

But  even  allowing  that  the  Apostle  Peter  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  still  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  such  a  centre  of  representation  must 
be  continued  in  the  church  through  every  age.  Still  less  does 
it  follow  that  this  central  representation  must  reside  per- 
manently in  the  Roman  church.  For  although  we  admit  as 
true  the  tradition  that  the  Apostle  Peter  visited  the  church  at 
Rome,  yet  it  is  most  certain  that  he  was  not  the  founder  of 
this  church,  and  never  was  at  its  head  as  bishop.  With  as 
much  propriety  can  this  church  be  called  the  cathedra  PauH 
as  the  cathedra  Petri.  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  are  indeed  of 
opinion  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  its  founders,  that  they  gave 
it  a  bishop,  and  honoured  it  by  their  martyrdom.     But  that 

*  Some  trace  of  this  mode  of  explaining  the  above  passages  relating 
to  the  Apostle  Peter  may  be  found  even  in  Tertullian.  PrcpscripL 
ha?ret.  c.  22 :  "  Latuit  aliquid  Petrum  sedificandseecclesiaj  Petrum  diotmn, 
claves  regni  coelorum  consecutum  et  solvendi  et  alligandi  in  cobIis  et  in 
terris  potestatem  ?"  This  language  shows  that  he  was  not  a  Montanist 
when  he  wrote  this  book ;  as  is  evident  by  comparing  it  "with  what  he 
wrote  when  a  Montanist  in  his  book  de  Pndicitia,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter. 
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the  KomaQ  church,  as  the  cathedra  Petri,  held  a  preeminence 
over  all  other  apostolic  churches  (sedes  Apostolicse)  is  a  matter 
of  which  they  are  wholly  ignorant.  Yet  as  the  idea  of  an  out* 
WTird  unity  of  the  church  could  suggest  the  notion  of  an  outward 
representative  of  that  unity,  so  the  recognition  of  such  an  his-* 
torical  representation  might  easily  pass  out  of  the  ideal  into  the 
real  world,  and  consequently  the  exhibition  of  this  unity  at  a 
determinate  point  came  to  be  considered  not  barely  as  a  thing 
tliat  once  existed,  but  as  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the 
church  in  all  times.  And  as  it  was  not  by  mere  chance  that 
the  apostle  had  been  made  the  representative  of  the  church 
guidance,  so  too  was  it  not  by  mere  chance  that  men,  when 
once  disposed  to  look  for  an  outward  representation  of  eccle- 
siastical unity  for  all  times,  transferred  this  dignity  precisely 
to  the  church  of  the  great  city  which  was  called  to  rule  in  the 
world.  As  most  of  the  western  communities  were  wont  to 
regard  the  Homan  church  as  their  mother,  their  ecclesia  apos- 
tolicOy  to  whose  authority  they  especially  appealed ;  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  call  St,  Peter  the  founder  of  the  Boman 
church,  and  to  refer  to  him  the  traditions  of  the  Homan  church ; 
and  as  Rome  was  then  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  world ;  it 
so  came  to  pass  that  men  began  to  look  upon  the  Roman  church 
as  the  cathedra  Petri,  and  to  apply  to  this  cathedra  Petri 
whatever  had  been  said  of  the  Apostle  Peter  as  representative 
of  the  unity  of  the  church.  In  the  objective  embodying  of 
the  conception  of  the  church,  from  which  this  form  of  the  out- 
ward presentation  of  its  unity  gradually  arose,  the  way  was 
already  prepared  for  the  conversion  of  the  political  supremacy 
of  the  "  city  "  into  this  spiritual  form — a  transference,  more- 
over, which  contained  the  germ  of  the  secularisation  of  Christ's 
kis^om. 

In  Cyprian  we  find  this  transference  already  complete.  In 
proof  of  our  assertion  we  will  adduce  not  only  the  passage  in 
his  book  De  Unitate  Ecclesiee,  where  the  reading  is  disputed,* 

*  Though,  in  the  passage,  **  Qai  ecclesiee  renititur  et  resistit,  [qui 
Gfttbedram  Petri,  super  quern  fundata  est  ecclesia,  deserit,]  in  ecdesia  se 
esse  confidit?"  the  suspected  clause,  here  included  in  brackets,  were 
genvine,  yet  it  would  not  follow  that  in  this  particular  instance  Cy- 
wian  had  in  his  mind  the  catiiedra  Petri  subsisting  at  his  Ume  in  the 
Jt«man  church ;  but  tiie  phrases,  "  ecclesis  reniti,"  and  **  cathedram 
Petri  deserere,"  seem  rather,  according  to  the  context^  to  \»  «&»^VdN«^ 
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but  au  uncontroverted  passage,  ep.  55,  ad  Cornel.,  where  he 
styles  the  Roman  church  the  ''  Petri  cathedra,  ecdesia  prind- 
psdis,  unde  unitas  sacerdotalis  exorta  est." 

Without  doubt  this  idea  was  still  very  obscure  and  vague ;  but 
the  false  principle  once  established,  the  more  vague  its  notion 
the  more  room  would  there  be  for  introducing  new  meanings 
and  for  extracting  new  consequences.  In  the  minds  of  the 
Boman  bishops  this  idea  seems  early  to  have  obtained  a  more 
fixed  and  definite  shape ;  and  the  Boman  love  of  role  seems 
early  to  have  insinuated  itself  here  into  ecclesiastical  afiairs, 
and  came  forward  in  a  spiritual  garb. 

Very  early  indeed  do  we  observe  in  the  Roman  bishops 
traces  of  the  assumption  that  to  them,  as  successors  of 
St.  Peter,  belonged  a  paramount  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
disputes ;  that  the  cathedra  Petri,  as  the  source  of  the  i^>ostolic 
tradition,  must  take  precedence  of  all  other  ecclesise  apostolics. 
Such  an  assumption  was  put  forward  by  the  Roman  bishop 
Victor,  when,  about  a.d.  190,  he  excommunicated  the  churches 
of  Asia  ]\Iinor  on  account  of  some  trifling  dispute  relating  to 
a  mere  external  matter.*  In  the  Montanistic  writings  of 
Tertulliaii  we  find  indications  that  the  Roman  bishops  already 
issued  peremptory  edicts  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  endeavoured 
to  make  themselves  considered  as  the  bishops  of  bishops — 
episcopos  episcoporum  f  —  and  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing 
to  the  authority  of  their  "  antecessores."  { 

After  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  Roman  bishop 
Stephen  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  same  spirit 
of  hierarchical  arrogance  as  his  predecessor  Victor.     In  a  dis- 

equivalent,  so  that  his  meaning  would  be, — ^he  who  breaks  his  connectioii 
with  the  one  only  church,  docs  by  that  very  act  attack  the  representati(m 
of  the  church  unity  which  had  been  attached  by  Christ  himself  to  the 
person  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  The  whole  apostolic  and  episcopal  fulnefiB 
of  authority  as  one,  although  manifesting  itself  through  dififerent  organs, 
appears  to  him  to  be  represented  in  the  spiritual  power  transferred  to 
the  Apostle  Peter.  The  entire  episcopatus,  or  the  cathedra  of  all  the 
bishops  conceived  as  one  =  the  cathedra  Petri,  therefore  to  renounce 
obedience  to  the  bishops  is  the  same  as  to  attack  the  cathedra  Petri. 

*  The  dispute  about  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter,  of  which  mentioo 
will  be  made  hereafter. 

t  TertuUian,  de  pudicitia,  c.   1 :  Audio,  edictum  esse  propositmn  et 
quidem  percmptorium :  pontifex  scilicet  maximus,  quod  est  episoopni 
episcoporum,  edicit. 
}  TertuUian,  de  virg.  ^elsiu^s. 
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pute  by  no  means  important  *  it  was  his  wish  also  to  obtrude 
the  tradition  of  the  Roman  church  on  all  other  churches  as  an 
invariable  and  decisive  law  ;  and  he  excommunicated  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  North  Africa,  which  refused 
to  acknowledge  such  a  rule.f 

But  it  was  &x  irom  being  the  case  that  these  assimiptions 
of  the  Eoman  bishops  were  acknowledged  even  through  the 
whole  Western  Church — to  say  nothing  here  of  the  opposition 
they  had  to  encounter  from  the  freer  tendencies  of  the  Greek 
Church.  In  the  first-named  dispute,  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  without  suffering  themselves  for  a  moment  to  be  led 
away  by  the  arrogant  language  of  Victor,  maintained  their 
own  principles,  and  set  against  the  tradition  of  the  Roman 
church  the  tradition  of  their  own  sedes  apostolicse.  Irenseus, 
bishop  of  Lyons,:t  in  a  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop  Victor, 
severely  rebuked  his  imchristian  arrogance,  although  agreeing 
with  him  on  the  point  disputed.  He  disapproved  of  Victor's 
attempt  to  impose  one  form  of  church  observances  on  all  the 
churches  :  and  declared  that  nothing  was  required  but  agree- 
ment in  faith  and  in  love  ;  and  that  this,  instead  of  being  dis- 
turbed by  outward  differences,  would  shine  forth  more  clearly 
through  them.  He  recognised  the  right  of  every  church  in 
such  matters  to  follow  freely  and  independently  its  own 
ancient  usage.  To  the  authority  of  tradition  in  any  single 
church  by  itself  he  objected  the  fact  that  tradition  often 
originates  in,  and  is  propagated  by,  simplicity  and  ignorance.§ 
Although  Cyprian,  as  we  have  before  remark^,  looked 
upon  the  Roman  church  as  really  the  cathedra  Petri,  and 
as  the  representative  of  the  outward  unity  of  the  church, 
yet  he  was  fan  from  allowing  for  these  reasons  any  right  in 
that  church  to  decide  all  matters  controverted  in  the  whole 
church.  On  the  contrary,  he  firmly  and  vigorously  main- 
tained the  independence  of  individual  bishops  in  administer- 
ing the  afi^drs  of  their  churches  afrer  their  own  principles ; 

*  The  dispute  aboat  the  validity  of  baptism  administered  by  heretics, 
also  to  be  noticed  elsewhere. 

f  Nihil  innovetur  nisi  quod  traditum  est — he  declared, — se  per  sue- 
cessionem  cathedram  Petri  habere.    Cyprian,  ep.  74  et  75. 

X  Enseb.  L  V.  c.  24. 

§  T^St  ittt^a  T§  du^ifiif  its  thus  M^mr^vrmv  rnv  ««S'  itirkirnTtt  Mat  t^rt^fMP 
0^tnmBtMv  us  r«  fitri^ura  vmrMtiKirttf, 
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and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  church  he  carried 
out  wliat  he  held  to  be  right.  At  tlie  beginning  of  the 
second  of  the  controversies  ^ready  alluded  to  he  communi- 
cated to  Stephen,  the  Homan  bishop,  the  principles  of  the 
North  African  church,  which  he  well  knew  did  not  accord 
with  the  Roman  usagas,  and  in  the  name  of  a  synod  addressed 
him  as  one  colleague,  conscious  of  an  equality  of  dignity  and 
of  rights,  addresses  another.  "  In  virtue  of  our  common  dig- 
nity," says  he,  "  and  in  sincere  love,  we  have  communicated 
these  things  to  you,  dearest  brother ;  for  we  hope  that  what- 
ever is  agreeable  to  piety  and  truth  will  also,  in  the  measure 
of  your  true  faith  and  pietj',  be  pleasing  to  you.  We  are  well 
aware,  indeed,  that  many  are  reluctant  to  lay  aside  what  they 
have  once  taken  up,  and  slow  to  change  the  principles  they 
have  adopted,  but,  without  breaking  the  bond  of  unity  and 
peace  witii  colleagues,  retain  many  peculiarities  which  have 
become  customary  among  them.  In  matters  of  this  sort,  we 
put  no  restraint,  we  impose  no  law,  on  any  man  ;  since,  in  the 
management  of  the  aliairs  of  his  own  church,  every  bishop 
has  the  use  of  his  free  will,  having  hereafter  to  render  an 
account  of  his  administration  to  the  Lord."* 

Even  after  the  violent  denunciations  which  followed  from 
the  Roman  bishop,  Cyprian  maintained  tJie  same  principle 
before  a  council  of  more  than  eighty  of  the  bishops  of  North 
Africa,  whom  lie  invited  severally  to  deliver  their  own  views 
\vith  freedom  ;  "  for  no  one,"  said  he,  "  should  make  himself 
a  bishop  of  bishops."  When  Stephen  appealed  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  ancient  Roman  tradition,  and  spoke  against  innova- 
tions, Cyprian  replied  \  that  it  was  rather  Stephen  himself 
who  made  the  innovations,  and  fell  away  from  the  imity  of  the 
church.  "Whence  then,"  he  says,  "comes  that  tradition? 
Is  it  collected  from  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  gospels,  or  from  the  teaching  and  epistles  of  the 
apostles  ?  Custom,  which  has  crept  in  among  some,  ought  not 
to  liinder  the  trutli  from  prevailing  and  triumphing  ;  for  cus- 
tom without  truth  is  but  antiquity  of  error. f     lie  beautifully 

*  Qua  in  re  nee  nos  vim  cuiquam  facimus  aut  legem  damns,  quando 
habeat  in  ecclesiax  adminlstratione  voluntatis  suaj  arbitrium  libemm 
unusquisque  prwpositus,  rationem  actus  sui  Domino  redditnrus. 

+  Ep.  74,  ad  Pompej. 

X  ycc  consuetudo,  quaj  apud  quosdam  obrepserat,  impedire  debet 
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remarks,  that  it  is  no  more  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Homan 
bishop  than  of  any  other  man  to  suffer  himself  to  be  corrected 
when  he  is  in  the  wrong ;  "  for  the  bishop  ought  not  only  to 
teachy  but  to  learn ;  for  he  surely  teaches  best  who  is  daily 
learning  something  new  and  goes  on  improving  the  old."  Fir* 
milian  also,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  in  declaring 
his  agreement  with  Cyprian,  expressed  himself  strongly  against 
the  unchristian  behaviour  of  Stephen,  in  forbidding  the  Roman 
church  to  receive  the  deputies  of  the  North  African  church 
into  their  houses.  He  blamed  him  as  one  who,  while  he 
boasted  of  being  the  successor  of  the  Apostle  St.  Peter,  on 
whom  was  built  the  unity  of  the  church,  did  nevertheless  by 
his  uncharitable  and  arrogant  proceedings  rend  that  unity. 
Besides  doctrinal  arguments,  he  opposes  to  the  alleged  tradi- 
tion of  the  Roman  church  the  tradition  of  other  ancient 
churches ;  and  in  proof  of  the  Romans  not  observing  in  all 
points  the  original  tradition,  and  consequently  appealing  in 
vain  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  he  adduces  the  fact  that 
in  many  matters  they  departed  from  the  customs  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  ancient  apostolical  churches.*  And 
yet,  he  observes,  notwithstanding  these  differences,  no  one  had 
ever  thought  of  accusing  them  with  disturbing  the  imity  and 
peace  of  the  catholic  church,  f 

Cyprian  had  shown,  on  an  earlier  and  very  different  ques- 
tion, how  far  he  was  from  recognising  in  the  Roman  bishop  a 
supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  church,  or  from  countenancing 
them  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Two  Spanish  bishops,  Basilides 
and  Martialis,  had  been  deposed  by  a  synod,  as  being  lihella^ 
tici,  and  otherwise  offenders ;  and  it  is  said  they  themselves 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  In  the  place  of 
Basilides,  moreover,  a  successor  had  been  chosen  by  the  pro- 
vincial bishops,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  church  over  which 
he  had  presided.  The  deposed  bishops  however  had  recourse 
to  Stephen  bishop  of  Rome;  and  the  latter,  assuming  a 
supreme  judicial  authority,  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  eccle- 
siastical court  in  Spain,  and  restored  them  both  to  their  office ; 
whether  it  was  that  he  found  good  reasons  for  such  a  step  in 

qaominus  Veritas  prsovaleat  et  vincat;  nam  consuetudo  sine  vcritate 
vetostas  erroris  est.  *  Ep.  75. 

f  Eos  autem,  qui  Romse  sunt,  non  ea  in  omnibus  observare,  qnao  sunt 
ab  origine  tradita,  et  frostra  apostolorum  auctoritatem  prsetendere. 
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what  they  alleged  in  their  justification,  or  that  there  was 
already  a  strong  inclination  in  the  Roman  church  to  favour 
those  that  appealed  to  its  jurisdiction.  A  contest  now  arose 
in  Spain  on  the  question  whether  the  first  or  the  second 
sentence  was  to  be  respected,  and  the  churches  of  North 
Africa  were  applied  to  for  their  advice.  The  North  African 
synod  at  Carthage,  with  Cyprian,  who  answered  in  their  name, 
did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  Roman 
bishop  invalid,  and  strongly  charged  the  Spanish  churches  not 
to  suffer  the  two  unworthy  bishops  to  continue  in  oflSce.  Into 
the  question,  whether  the  Roman  bishop  possessed  any  such 
supreme  appellate  jurisdiction,  Cyprian  (fid  not  enter;  but 
without  further  discussion  he  declared  the  unjust  sentence, 
resting  as  it  did  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  be  void.  "  The 
regular  ordination,"  he  observed  *  (meaning  of  the  successor 
to  the  deposed  bishop  Basilides),  "  cannot  be  rendered  null, 
because  Basilides,  after  the  discovery  and  confession  of  his 
offences,  went  to  Rome  and  deceived  our  colleague  Stephen, 
who,  being  at  a  distance,  could  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  case ;  so  that  he  who  had  been 
deposed  by  a  just  sentence  would,  by  his  cunning  contrivance, 
be  reinstated  in  his  office."  Perhaps  the  mortification  which 
the  liierarchical  ambition  of  Stephen  experienced  on  this  occa- 
sion— although  in  other  respects  Cyprian  speaks  of  him  with 
great  moderation — had  much  to  do  in  influencing  the  obstinate 
stand  which  he  made  in  the  later  controversy  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken. 

Church  Discipline,     Exclusion  from  the  Fellowship  of  the 
Visible  Church,     Re-admission  to  the  same. 

As  the  founder  of  the  church  had  foretold,  the  process  of 
its  development  could  be  none  other  than  one  continually 
renewed  process  of  refining.  The  idea  of  a  perfectly  pure  and 
holy  church  was  not  realizable  in  the  earthly  course  of  its  his- 
tory ;  for  the  life  communicated  by  Christ  to  himianity  can 
only  be  propagated  in  a  never-ceasing  conflict  with  the  power 
of  sin,  which  from  without  resists  the  current  of  that  life,  and 
is  ever  threatening  to  enter  into  and  to  disturb  it.      Even 

*  Ep.  68. 
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the  church  which  most  truly  answers  to  the  idea  thereof 
— the  church  of  the  regenerate  and  sanctified — ^is  ever  in- 
wardly affected  by  the  reaction  of  this  principle  of  sin  never 
wholly  overcome ;  and  consequently  it  is  in  continual  need  of 
cleansing.  But  this  church,  though  in  its  essence  invisible^ 
is  yet  represented  in  a  visible  form ;  and  to  this  its  outward 
manifestation  various  elements  become  attached,  winch  in  no 
respect  partake  of  that  inner  essence ; — and  there  are  no  sure 
and  certain  marks  whereby  these  heterogeneous  components 
may  be  distinguished  and  separated.  Manifold  are  the  grada- 
tions through  which  it  is  possible  to  pass  from  the  true  church 
to  its  antagonist  the  world,  which  is  ever  striving  to  draw  her 
into  itself  and  to  mould  her  by  its  own  spirit ;  which  however 
can  never  be  fully  accomplished  unless  she  enter  herself  into 
such  a  union.  Accordingly  the  perfect  sifting  of  the  chaff  from 
the  wheat,  which  can  never  be  completed  by  any  human  judg- 
ment, and  which  would  prematurely  sever  the  threads  of  his- 
torical development  ordained  and  guided  by  divine  wisdom, 
and  would  hinder  the  church  in  her  appointed  work  of 
reforming  the  world,  must  be  left  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
can  only  take  place  when  the  threads  of  history  shall  have 
run  out. 

However,  the  church,  when  left  wholly  to  herself,  and  inde- 
pendent as  yet  of  the  state,  might  effect,  if  not  a  perfect,  yet 
a  certain  s^Kuration.  She  might  openly  exclude  finom  herself 
such  foreign  elements  as  showed  themselves  to  be  such  by 
mariu  not  to  be  mistaken,  jast  as,  long  before,  the  Jewish 
synagogues  had  exercised  a  similar  discipline  over  their 
respective  members.  The  early  churches  were  justified  in 
secJdng  in  this  way  to  guard  against  the  infection  of  pagan 
immorality,  and  thereby  practically  to  bear  witness  that  the 
mere  profession  of  the  ^Eiith  made  no  man  a  Christian ;  that 
whoever  by  his  daily  life  contradicted  the  laws  of  Christianity 
was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian  brother. 

Accordingly  the  Apostle  Paul  declared  the  Christian 
churches  not  only  justified,  but  even  bound  to  eject  all 
unworthy  members  from  their  communion  (1  Cor.  v.).  With 
all  the  heathen  the  Christians  might  eat  and  hold  every  kind  of 
intercourse ;  but  the  society  of  apostate  brethren  they  were 
abeolntely  to  shun,  in  order  to  show  them  practically  that 
they  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  title  of  Christian  brethxecu 
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Tertulliaii  tlierefore  might  well  say  to  the  pagans,  "Those 
who  are  no  Christians  are  wrongfully  called  so ;  such  in 
truth  take  no  part  in  our  religious  asssemblies ;  they  do  not 
receive  the  conimuuiou  with  u:);  they  have  by  tlieir  ^ins 
become  yours  again,  for  we  do  not  hold  intercourse  evea  with 
those  wiioni  yuur  cruelty  has  forced  to  denial  of  the  faith. 
And  yet  in  truth  we  shouUl  more  readily  tolerate  amongst  us 
those  who  through  compulsion  than  those  who  voluntarily 
have  deserted  the  principles  of  our  religion.  Moreover  it  is 
without  cause  tliat  vou  call  those  Christians  who  are  not 
acknowledged  as  such  by  those  Cluristians  who  refuse  at  any 
iiazard  to  deny  themselves.* 

Hut  the  church  was  designed  also  to  be  a  teacher  of  her 
children.  She  must  never  give  up  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
fallen.  By  this  very  exclusion  from  the  society  of  the 
bretlu'en,  those  who  liad  fallen  would,  it  was  hoped,  if  they 
still  retained  any  better  feelings,  be  brought  to  a  sense  <tf 
their  guilt,  and  be  awakened  to  a  fruitful  repentance.  If 
in  their  subsequent  life  they  gave  any  sign  of  this,  they  were  to 
be  taken  under  tlie  spiritual  care  of  the  clmrch,  and  at  length, 
after  they  had  given  sufficient  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
repentance,  were  once  more  to  be  admitted  to  the  communioik 
Sucii  was  the  direction  of  tlie  Apostle  Paul.  Various  legu- 
lations  were  in  tlie  course  of  time  introduced  with  regard  to 
the  cases  which  should  be  visited  with  such  excommunicatioa 
from  the  church ;  to  tlie  mode  of  life  which  the  excommuni- 
cated ought  to  lead ;  to  the  proofs  of  remorse  and  penitence 
which  they  nmst  give ;  and  to  the  length  of  time  such  excom- 
munications were  to  last.  All  these  points  were  determined 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  different  offences  and  the  moral 
character  eviiice<l  by  the  several  offenders.  Out  of  those  who 
stood  in  this  relation  to  the  church  there  was  formed  a  parti- 
cular class,  designated  by  the  name  of  poenitentes.  Tertullian 
requires  **  that  the  inward  compunction  of  conscience  should 
be  manifested  also  by  outward  acts  ;t  that  they  should  express 
their  sorrow  by  tlieir  whole  dress,  pray  with  fasting  for  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins,  lay  before  the  church  a  confession  of 
their  sins,  beg  of  their  Christian  brethren  to  pray  for  thenii 

*  Ad  nation.  1.  I.  c.  5. 

t  Ut  non  sola  conscicntia  prseferatur,  sed  aliquo  ctiam  acta  adnunift- 
treiur.    De  poenitcnlia,  c.  9. 
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and  especially  that  they  should  humble  themselves  before  the 
priests  and  the  known  friends  of  God."*  To  those  who  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  kept  back  by  shame  from  making  con- 
fession before  the  church,  he  says,!  '*  This  may  be  grievous 
where  one  exposes  himself  to  contempt  and  to  mockery; 
where  others  exalt  themselves  at  the  expense  of  him  who  has 
fallea;  but  in  the  midst  of  brethren  and  fellow-servants, 
where  the  hope,  fear,  joy,  pain,  and  suffering  are  shared  in 
common,  because  one  common  spirit  proceeds  from  one  com- 
mon Lord  and  Father,  why  should  you  there  consider  your 
own  as  different  from  yourself?  Why,  while  your  grief  is  to 
them  as  their  own,  do  you  fly  from  them  as  if  they  rejoiced 
over  it  ?  The  body  cannot  rejoice  in  the  suffering  of  any  of 
its  members.  The  whole  body  must  share  in  the  pain  and 
contribute  to  the  cure.  AVhere  two  are  together,  there  is  the 
church ;  but  the  church  is  Christ.  When,  then,  you  embrace 
the  knees  of  your  brother,  you  embrace  Christ, — ^you  are  a 
suppliant  to  Christ.  And  so,  when  they  weep  over  you^ 
Christ  also  suffers,  Christ  supplicates  the  Father.  Easily  is 
that  obtained  which  the  Son  suppliantly  asks  of  the  Father.'* 
Origen  writes, J  "  The  Christians  mourn  over  those  who  have- 
been  overcome  by  lust  or  any  other  notorious  vice  as  if  they 
were  dead ;  and  after  a  while,  when  they  have  given  suffi* 
cient  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart,  they  restore  them  to  the 
standing  of  catechumens,  receiving  them  once  more  even  as 
risen  from  the  dead."  Their  penitence  having  been  satisfac- 
torily proved,  absolution  and  restoration  to  the  communion  of 
the  church  were  imparted  to  them,  with  the  sign  of  blessing, 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop  and  clergy. 

Salutary  as  these  regulations  might  be  in  the  then  existing 
state  of  the  church,  as  a  means  of  Christian  culture,  yet  they 
involved  the  great  danger  of  the  inner  essence  being  con- 
founded with  the  outward  form,  especially  when  the  objective 
notion  of  the  church  had  become  a  fundamental  principle. 
Such,  for  example,  must  have  been  the  case  either  when  it  was 
attempted  to  connect  the  expression  of  penitent  feelings  with 
certain  uniform  signs,  and  the  opinion  arose  that  in  these 
there  would  always  be  contained  the  essence  of  true  penitence 
itself;  or,  when  no  distinction  was  made  betwixt  absolution 

*  li.  c.  t  L.C.  c.  10.  X  c,  CelaA,W\.<i»VS.% 
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and  the  divine  forgiveness  of  mns.  The  teachers  of  the 
church,  indeed,  did  not  fail  to  insist  upon  the  inward  sentiment 
as  the  principal  point  on  which  everything  depended,  and  to 
^ard  against  all  substitution  of  the  mere  outward  sign  for  the 
true  penitence  of  the  heart.  *'  When  the  man  e<xidemns  him- 
self," says  Tertullian,*  "  God  acquits  him.  So  fiur,  believe  me, 
as  thou  sparest  not  thyself,  God  will  spare  thee."  And  thus 
also,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  latter  haJf  of  the  third  centuzj, 
says  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia : — ^^  With  us 
the  bishops  and  priests  meet  once  a  year  to  consult  together 
for  the  recovery  by  repentance  of  our  fidlen  brethren,  not  as 
though  they  received  from  us  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but 
that,  by  our  means,  they  may  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their 
sins  and  driven  to  render  a  more  perfect  satisfiiction  to  the 
Lord.*'  f  Cyprian  explains  himself  thus :  J — "  We  do  not  pre- 
judge the  Lord's  judgment ;  therefore,  if  He  find  the  sinuef^fl 
repentance  true  and  perfect,  He  will  ratify  our  decision ;  but 
if  any  man  shall  have  deceived  us  by  a  feigned  repentance^ 
then  may  God,  who  will  not  be  mocked,  and  who  searcheth 
the  heart,  decide  what  we  have  foiled  to  see  through,  and  may 
the  Lord  correct  the  sentence  of  his  servants." 

But  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  even  here  were  felt  conse- 
quences resulting  fiom  the  outward  embodying  of  the  conceptioa 
of  the  church  and  the  Old  Testament  views  of  the  priesthood. 
Tlie  passing  sentence  on  such  as  had  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  the  penance  of  the  church  was  assigned  exclusively 
to  tlie  priesthood ;  and  the  full  power  of  exercising  it  was 
derived  from  the  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose  given  to  the 
apostles.  To  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  priest  appeared 
an  act  of  that  humility  which  belongs  to  the  essence  of  true 
penitence.  §  And  so  the  notion  was  formed  that  the  penances 
of  the  church  might  be  considered  as  satisfactions  to  be  paid  to 
God. II  Perhaps  there  were  some  who  were  opposed  to  such  a 
view  of  the  necessity  of  outward  penance,  and  who  endea- 

*  De  poenitentia,  c.  9.  t  Cj*prian,  ep.  75. 

X  lu  his  52 ad  letter  ad  Antonian. 

\  See  the  words,  in  a  letter  of  the  Confessors,  in  Cyprian  (ep.  26.) : 
Humilitas  atque  subjectio^  alienum  dc  se  expectasse  judicium,  alienam  oe 
suo  sustinuisse  seutentiam. 

//  Satisfactio,  in  TertuUian's  book  de  Poenitentia;  a  term  derived 
from  the  civil  law,  which  he  "ha^  s\ud\ed  and  practised  in  early  life. 
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vofoted,  on  the  other  hand,  to  establish  the  principle  that  all 
depended  on  the  government  of  the  heart  and  of  tiie  affections 
towards  God,  not  on  external  things.*  We  say  perkaps^^ 
for,  from  the  way  in  which  Tertullian,  £rom  his  own  peculiar 
position,  combated  what  seem  to  have  been  sach,  we  cannot 
decide  with  certainty  in  what  sense  that  principle  was  under- 
stood. It  is  certainly  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  class 
who  made  a  false  distinction  between  the  Inner  and  the 
Outward  in  the  religious  life,  and,  imder  the  pretext  that  all 
depended  on  the  inner  direction  of  the  affections  towards  God 
alone,  excused  and  allowed  themselves  in  all  the  failings  of 
the  outward  life.f 

Connected  with  the  remarks  we  have  here  made  on  pe- 
nance and  absolution  must  be  our  judgment  also  of  a  contro- 
versy which  arose  with  regard  to  these  matters.  Had  the 
notion  of  absolution  been  rightly  understood  as  an  announce- 
ment of  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sin,  dependent  in  every  case 
on  repentance  and  faith,  instead  of  being  made  into  a  judicial 
act  of  the  clergy,  a  mutual  understanding  might  have  been 
easily  brought  about  in  the  dispute  which  we  are  now 
about  to  mention.  We  allude  to  the  controversy  between 
a  milder  and  a  more  rigid  party  on  the  subject  of  church 
penance. 

All  were  agreed  in  distinguishing  those  sins  into  which  all 
Christians  might  fall  through  the  sinfulness  of  their  nature, 
and  those  which,  being  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
the  regenerate,  clealy  indicated  that  the  transgressor  had  again 
fallen  under  the  bondage  of  sin, — ^between  peccata  venalia  and 
peccata  mortalia,  or  ad  mortem.  These  terms  they  had 
derived  from  the  first  epistle  of  St.  John.  Among  sins  of  the 
second  class  the  sterner  party  reckoned,  besides  the  denial  of 
Christianity,  deception,  theft,  incontinence,  adultery,  &c.J 
But  the  milder  party,  which  gradually  became  the  predomi- 
nant one,  maintained  that  the  church  was  bound  to  receive 

*  Sed  ajnnt  qnidam,  satis  Deum  habere,  d  oorde  et  animo  snspiciatnry 
licet  acta  minns  fiat.    De  poenitentia,  c  9. 

f  "  Itaqne  se  talvo  metu  et  fide  peccare.''  So  writes  TertalUan,  who  it 
only  loo  prone  to  draw  xm&ar  inferences  ftom  the  doctrines  of  his 
opponents. 

I  Homiddinm,  idololatria.  trms,  negatio,  Ua^hemia,  mcBchia^  ot  te- 
nicatio.    TertnlliaD,  de  pudidtia,  e.  19. 
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every  fiiUen  member,  whatever  might  have  been  the  aint 
into  which  he  had  falien — to  offer  to  all,  on  the  condition  of 
sincere  repentance,  the  hope  of  for^veness  of  sins.     In  the 
hour  of  death,  at  least,  absolution  and  the  conmranion  must 
be  withheld  fh)m  none  who  manifested  true  repentance.    The 
other  party  positively  refused  restoration  to  church  communion 
to  all  such  as  had  violated  their  baptismal  vow  by  sins  of  the 
latter  class.     Such  persons,  they  said,  have  once  and  for  ever 
despised  the  forgiveness  of  sin  obtained  for  them  by  Ghrist, 
and  assured  to  them  in  baptism.    The  counsels  of  the  diTine 
grace  with  regard  to  such  arc  nowhere  revealed  to  ns ;  the 
cliurcb,  therefore,  has  no  warrant  for  holding  out  to  them  the 
forgiveness  of  sin.    Though  the  church  may  exhort  them  to 
repent,  yet  she  can  promise  them  nothing  as  to  the  issue,  since 
the  authority  conferred  upon  her  of  binding  and  loosing 
applies  not  to  their  case :  she  must  leave  them  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God.     The  one  party  would  not  that  any  limits 
should  be  set  to  God's  mercy  to  penitents ;  the  other  were 
jealous  for  the  holiness  of  God,  fearing  lest  a  &Ise  confidence 
in  the  power  of  priestly  absolution  should  encourage  men  to 
feel  safe  in  their  sins. 

Church  Divisions  or  Schisms* 

The  schisms  or  divisions  in  the  church,  strictly  so  called, 
must  be  distinguished  from  those  which  are  properly  desig- 
nated as  heresies.  The  former  were  such  divisions  of  tfc 
catholic  church  as,  taking  their  rise  from  certain  outward  occa- 
sions, were  connected  with  the  constitution  or  the  discipline 
of  the  church ;  while  the  latter  were  divisions  which  sprang 
out  of  differences  and  controversies  on  matters  of  doctrine. 
While,  therefore,  all  that  we  shall  have  to  say  of  the  latter  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  genetic  development  of  doctrine, 
the  exposition  of  the  former  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
history  of  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  church :  each 
serves  to  illustrate  the  other.  In  a  doctrinal  point  of  view 
the  history  of  divisions  is  important  only  so  far  as  it  serves  ft) 
unfold  the  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  church ;  but  the 
development  of  this  doctrine  stands  closely  connected  again 
with  the  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  church.  It  seems, 
therefore,  in  every  view,  mo?X  eQxv?>\s.tftvit  to  annex  the  history 
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of  schisms  in  the  church  with  the  section  which  relates  thzt 
of  its  constitution. 

We  have,  in  this  period,  to  notice  two  remarkable  schisms 
of  the  church,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  each 
other,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  time  of  their  origin  as  in 
respect  to  the  churches  and  persons  who  took  chief  part  in 
them.  In  both  the  monarchical  system  of  episcopacy  is  seen 
coming  forth  victorious  from  the  struggle  with  presbyterianism ; 
in  both  Catholicism  is  seen  triumphant  over  Separatism  ;  and 
both  divisions  conducing  to  the  establishment  of  the  unity  of 
the  church.  We  refer  to  the  schism  of  JFelicissimus  and  to 
thai  oi  Novatian;  the  first  proceeding  out  of  the  church  of 
proconsular  Africa,  the  second  out  of  the  church  of  Bome. 

In  the  history  of  the  first  of  tliese  schisms  Cyprian  of 
Carthage  appears  as  the  head  of  one  party,  and  the  principal 
actor  in  it.  Indeed,  its  origin  was  immediately  connected 
with  the  circumstance  of  his  election  to  the  episcopal  dignity. 
A  brief  sketch,  therefore,  of  Cyprian's  life  Mill  greatly  faciH- 
tate  a  clear  imderstanding  of  the  whole  subject.  Cyprian  had 
remained  a  heathen  until  after  the  prime  of  life.  By  profes- 
sion he  was  a  rhetorician,  if  not  an  advocate,*  and  in  his 
writings  a  certain  rhetorical  cast  of  style  testifies  to  this  ear- 
lier occupation.  Even  as  a  heathen  he  had  gained  public 
esteem  by  the  uprightness  of  his  life.f  The  influence  of  the 
presbyter  Csecilius,  whose  name  he  afterwards  adopted,  and 
who  at  his  death  committed  his  wife  and  children  to  Cyprian's 
care,  converted  him  to  the  Christian  faith.  Although,  as  a 
heathen,  he  had,  in  the  common  estimation,  led  a  blameless 
life,  yet  he  judged  very  differently  of  himself,  as  soon  as  he 
had  learned  to  contemplate  the  requisitions  of  the  divine  law, 
and  to  view  himself  by  the  light  of  Christianity.  A  profound 
sense  of  sin,  as  a  power  from  which,  by  his  own  strength, 
man  cannot  deliver  himself,  preceded,  in  his  case  also,  the 
experience  of  that  which  grace  alone  is  able  to  effect.     It  is 

*  Jerome  says  (d.  v.  i.  c.  67)  that  he  was  a  rhetorician,  and  there  is 
no  i^ood  reason  for  doubting  this  account  There  is  no  necessity  of  sup- 
ponng  that,  in  what  he  says  (q>.  I.  ad  Donatum^  respecting^  the  opposi- 
tkm  between  spiritual  and  worldly  eloquence,  (in  judiciis,  in  concione, 
pro  rostris,)  he  was  tiiinking  of  his  own  calling,  and  therefore  had 
before  made  use  of  his  eloquence  in  such  addresses. 

t  See  the  biopaphical  sketch  of  his  life,  composed  by  his  disciple, 
the  Deacon  Pontius. 
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this  that  Cyprian  himself  expresses  in  a  letter  addroasod  to 
his  friend  Donatus,  which  was  probably  writtoi  ■oon  after  his 
baptism.    The  more  ardently,  therefore,  was  he  now  inspired 
with  a  glowing  enthusiasm  to  attain  to  that  idea  of  the  <tivine 
life  which  Christianity  had  lighted  up  within  his  souL    Inter- 
preting  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go 
sell  tb^t  thou  hast  and  give  it  to  the  poor,"  in  conformity  with 
the  prevailing  views  of  that  period,  more  after  the  letter  than 
the  spirit,  he  sold  the  two  kmded  estates  of  which  he  was  pos- 
sessed in  order  to  fulfil  this  requisition,*  and  distributed  the 
proceeds  among  the  poor.    The  devout  zeal  which  so  brightly 
shone  forth  in  him  even  while  a  neophyte,  gained  for  him,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  community.    He 
became  the  man  of  the  peqple,  and  the  congregations  employed 
the  influence  which  at  Uuit  time  they  still  possessed  in  hk 
behalf.   Soon  after  his  baptism  he  was,  in  247,  contrary  to  tiie 
letter  of  the  law,  raised  by  their  votes  to  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood,  and  as  early  as  the  next  year  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
church  as  bishop.    The  people  surrounded  his  house  in  ordtf 
to  compel  him  to  accept  the  episcopal  dignity.     But  this  veij 
circumstance,  that  he  had  been  raised  to  this  high  station  by 
the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  church,  contributed  from  the  fint 
to  the  formation  of  a  party  against  him,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  five  priests.f     Of  these  some  perhaps  had  themselves 
claims  to  the  episcopal  office,  and  consequently  regarded  with 
jealous  eyes  the  neophyte  who  had  been  promoted  over  the 
heads  of  those  who  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the 
church.    They  might  also  be  iMuenced  by  other  motivei 
now  unknown.     Cyprian  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  position  he  was  about  to  assume.     When  he  shrank  firom 
accepting  the  chief  pastoral   office,  its  whole  weight  and 
responsibility  stood  clearly  before  him — however  attractive^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  have  appeared  to  a  man  of  his 

*  His  garden  was  probably  by  the  affection  of  his  flock  soon  restored 
to  him,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  language  of  Pontios :  Hortos,  qaos 
inter  initia  fidei  sua:  venditos,  et  Dei  indolgentia  restitatos. 

t  We  see  this  from  the  words  of  Pontius,  in  speaking  of  Cyprian*! 
election :  Quidam  illi  restiteront,  ctiam  ut  viuceret ;  with  which  com- 
pare ep.  40,  respecting  the  intrigues  of  the  five  presbyters :  Conjure 
tionis  susc  memores  et  antiqua  ilia  contra  episcopatum  mei^n  imo  contrt 
sofiragium  vestnun  et  Dei  judiciomTenena  retinentcs,  instanrantveterem 
nos  impngnationem  suam. 
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peculiar  bent  and  talent  for  government  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  church.  We  here  discover  the  first  ground  and 
germ  of  the  ensuing  oontroveisies.  The  five  presbyters,  with 
their  followers,  proceeded  to  contest  the  episcopal  authority 
of  Oyprian  ;  and  as  the  presbyters  were  still  mindiiil  of  their 
ancient  rights,  and  still  strove  to  maintain  their  former 
influence  in  the  government  of  the  church,  there  could  be  no 
want  of  disputes  between  a  bishop  and  his  antagonists  in  the 
presbyterial  college,  especially  one  who,  like  Cyprian,  was  so 
resolutely  active  in  the  consciousness  of  that  supreme  spiritual 
power  which  he  believed  himself  to  possess  by  divine  right. 

When  men  are  contending  for  their  rights — even  those  in 
whom,  though  the  old  nature  is  not  altogether  destroyed,  the 
divine  life  has  really  b^un — ^it  often  happens  that,  instead  of 
vying  with  each  other  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  spirit 
of  love  and  self-denial,  passion  and  self-will  make  both  sides  to 
look  upon  wrong  as  right.  So  was  it  in  the  present  case.  We  are 
not,  however,  sufficiently  well  informed  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  to  be  able  clearly  to  separate  the  right  from  wrong 
on  either  side.  For  we  have  nothing  to  judge  from  but  the 
statements  of  one  party — statements  which  occasionally  are 
stamped  only  too  plainly  with  the  impress  of  passionate  warmth. 

An  unprejudiced  consideration  cannot  &il  to  see  in  Cyprian 
a  man  animated  with  true  love  to  the  Redeemer  and  to  His 
church.  It  is  undeniable  that  his  sentiments  towards  his 
flock  were  those  of  a  faithful  pastor ;  that  he  had  their  true 
interests  honestly  at  heart ;  and  that  it  was  his  wish  to 
exercise  his  episcopal  functions  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  discipline :  but  it  is  also  certain  that  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently on  his  guard  against  that  radical  evil  of  human  nature, 
which  so  easily  &stens  on  what  is  best  in  man,  perverting  and 
even  destroying  his  best  qualities, — (an  evil  which  is  most 
dangerous  in  those  especially  who  are  endowed  with  the 
greatest  gifts  and  powers  for  the  Lord's  service — ^most  danger- 
ous where  it  exhibits  itself  under  the  spiritual  garb,) — in 
short,  that  he  was  not  watchful  enough  against  the  emotions  and 
suggestions  of  self-will  and  pride.  The  very  point  he  was  con- 
tending for,  the  supremacy  of  the  episcopate,  certainly  proved 
the  rock  whereon  at  times  his  spiritual  life  made  shipwreck. 
In  the  bishop,  ^^  appointed  hy  God  himself  and  acting  in  the 
name  o/*  Christ,"  he  forgot  the  man^  still  living  \xv  \Jafc  ^^!^^ 
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and  exposed,  like  all  other  meu,  to  the  temptatioiu  of  mm  In 
the  bishop^  over  ivhom  no  layman  might  set  up  himadf  to 
judge — the  bishop  called  to  rule  and  gifted  with  an  inviolable 
authorit}'  from  God — he  forgot  the  disciple  of  Christ,  of  Him 
Who  was  meek  and  lowly  of  spirit,  and  Who,  for  tlie  good  of 
His  brethren,  took  upon  Him  the ybrm  of  a  servant.  Had  he 
always  remained  true  to  the  spirit  of  discipleship  to  Christ, 
he  might  have  gained  the  victory  over  his  adversaries  witii 
fiir  more  ease  to  himself  and  safety  to  the  church  than  by  all 
his  stir  about  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  episcopate,  and  his 
appeals  to  the  dignity  of  the  bishop's  office  with  which  Giod 
had  invested  him. 

The  live  presbyters  of  the  opposite  party,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  seem  to  liave  been  at  the  head  of  separate  churches 
in  Cartilage  or  its  neighbourhood ;  and  they  now  ventured, 
in  defiance  of  the  bishop  whom  they  hated,  to  take  several 
independent  proceedings  in  the  management  of  their  daughter 
and  subordinate  churches ;  or,  at  any  rate,  such  measures  as 
Cyprian,  from  the  principles  which  he  maintained  with  r^ard 
to  the  episcopal  system,  might  well  consider  as  infiringemettts 
of  the  bishop's  rights.  One  of  them,  Novatus  by  neune,  pre- 
sidtMit  of  a  community  situated  upon  a  hill  in  or  near  by  Car- 
thage, was,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,*  a  man  of  restless  aud 

*  The  charges  which  Cyprian  brings  against  him,  (ep.  49,)  if  "well 
founded,  do,   indeed,  place  him  in  the  most  unfavourable  light;  but 
these  charges  wear  every  appearance  of  being  dictated  by  blind  passioDi 
of  trusting  in  deceptive  reports  without  due  investigation,  and  of  indulg- 
ing a  most  unwarrantable  liberty  in  drawing  conclusions.    A  common 
metliod  in  controversies, — to  impute  the  worst  motives  to  an  opponent, 
and  suppose  them  just  as  true  as  if  one  could  read  into  his  heart,  yet 
without  oti'ering  the  least  evidence  to  justify  the  supposition.     Novatns, 
it  was  said,  was  on  the  point  of  being  arraigned  before  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  his  own  conscience  declaring  him  guilty,  when,  happily  for  him, 
tlie   Decian  persecution  broke  out,  and  interrupted  the  proceedings 
which  had  been  commenced  against  him.    And  now,  with  a  view  of 
evading  the  sentence  which  awaited  him  as  soon  as  the  persecatioD 
should  cease,  he  excited  those  agitations  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after, and  separated  himself  from  the  ruling  church.    How  cleverly  put 
together,  yet  how  improbable,  is  all  this !     Cyprian  himself,  during  the 
Decian  persecution,  recognised  Novatus  as  a  lawful  presbyter  (see  ep.  5) 
Now  for  the  first  time  does  he  know  of  this  man  such  wicked  things 
as,  if  thoy  were  true,  would  condemn  the  bishop  who  had  suffered « 
fXirson  of  such  a  character  to  retain  the  office  of  priest    Cyprian  does 
iudeedf  bring  forward  facts,  "bul  'w\\aX  NWjLsXvwre  does  he  adduce  far  the 
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enterprising  mind,  who,  with  a  fierce  spirit  of  ecclesiastieal 
freedom,  spurned  the  yoke  of  episcopal  monarchy.*  Without 
authority  j&om  the  bidiop,  he  proceeded  to  ordain  as  deacon  of 
his  own  church  one  of  his  followers,  Felicissimus,  a  man  well 
calculated  to  become  an  enterprising  partizan,  and  who  doubt- 
less personally  possessed  great  influence  in  the  congregation.f 
Cyprian  declares  this  act  an  encroachment  on  his  episcopal 
rights ;  but  it  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  Novatus,  on  the 
principles  of  his  presbyterian  system^  that  as  a  presbyter  and 
presiding  officer  of  the  church  he  was  warranted  in  what  he 
had  done.     The  right  and  the  wrong  in  the  transaction  was  a 

troth  of  those  facts?  How  would  it  have  been  possible  for  this  man,  ii 
snch  accusations  could  be  justly  brought  against  him,  to  play  the  part 
he  ^d?  What  is  there  that,  amidst  party  strifes  of  this  kind,  idle  tattle 
will  not  gradually  set  a  going?  The  opponents  of  Cyprian  too,  as  we 
may  infer  from  his  letter  to  Pupianus,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after, had  said  many  hard  things  against  him. 

*  So  far  there  may  have  been  truth  in  Cyprian's  statement  when  he 
calls  him  (ep.  49)  Fax  et  ignis  ad  conflanda  seditionis  incendia. 

In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  Novatus*  conduct  in  these  dis- 
putes, it  is  important  to  have  the  question  settled,  whether  he  was  one  of 
the  five  presbyters  who  opposed  Cyprian  from  the  beginning.  Mosheim 
has  urged  several  objections  against  this  supposition,  the  most  wei^ht^ 
of  which  we  shall  presently  notice.  The  question,  we  must  admit,  is 
not  one  which  can  be  decided  with  absolute  certainly.  But  yet  the 
whole  connection  of  the  history  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  affirmative. 
In  Cyprian's  fifth  letter,  already  quoted,  the  names  of  four  presbyters 
are  given  as  having  brought  him  a  petition.  One  of  these,  Fortunatus, 
helonged,  according  to  Cyprian's  own  statement,  ep.  55,  to  the  five 
presbyters.  Now,  as  the  name  of  Novatus  occurs  here  along  with  that 
of  Fortunatus,  it  is  highly  probable  that  all  the  four  presbyters,  who 
seem  in  this  case  to  have  formed  one  party,  were  in  fact  no  other  than 
the  old  opposition  party, — the  five  presbyters  or  presbyterium  Felicis> 
aimi.  And  in  the  repulsive  answer  which  Cyprian  gave  to  their  petition 
we  may  perhaps  discern  a  new  cause  of  their  irritation  against  the 
bishop.  A  comparison  of  what  Cyprian  says  respecting  the  intrigues  of 
Novatus,  ep.  49,  with  what  he  says  respecting  the  intrigues  of  those  five 
presbyters,  ep.  40,  and  with  what  Pontius  reports  about  the  old  adver- 
saries of  Cyprian,  favours  the  suppoation  that  there  was  but  one  anti- 
Cyprian  &ction,  which  held  together  from  the  beginning  and  in  which 
Novatus  took  a  prominent  part. 

t  See  Cyprian,  ep.  49,  of  Novatus :  Qui  FeUcissimum  satellitem  suum 
diaooDum,  neo  permittente  me  nee  sciente,  sua  fiustione  et  ambitione, 
eonstituit.  All  goes  to  show  that  this  nomination  of  Felicissimus  to  the 
office  of  deacon  preceded  the  schism  of  which  he  was  the  author; 
although,  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  the  whole 
matter  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
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point  certainly  not  so  clearly  made  out,  at  a  time  wh^i  the 
struggle  between  the  aristocratic  and  monarchical  principles 
of  church  government  was  as  yet  undecided.  Cyprian  per- 
mitted Felicissimus  to  retain  his  office ;  whether  it  was  out  of 
deference  to  a  powerful  party,  or  whether  it  was  that  sub- 
sequently the  hostile  proceedings  of  Felicissimus  forced  him 
to  declare  his  ordination  irregular  and  a  violation  of  the  epis- 
copal authority.  In  the  outset  it  would  seem  he  avoided  all 
violent  measures;  by  indulgence  and  gentleness,  and  with 
a  prudence  befitting  the  circumstances,  he  sought  to  gain  over 
his  opponents.*  Perhaps  he  might  liave  succeeded,  if  only 
he  had  exercised  sufficient  s^lf-control  to  follow  out  this 
course  with  patience;  or  if  the  Decian  persecution,  which 
broke  out  soon  after,  had  not  furnished  the  opposite  party  too 
inviting  an  opportunity  to  commence  a  public  attack  on  the 
man  whom  from  the  very  first  they  had  unwillingly  seen 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  church. 

We  have  already  observed  that  at  the  commencement  of 
this  persecution  Cyprian  withdrew  for  a  while  ^m  his  churcL 
He  had,  as  we  then  saw,  good  reasons,  indeed,  to  justify  this 
step ;  and  the  best  of  all  justifications  was  his  subsequent 
martyrdom.  Still  it  was  a  step  which  would  admit  of  being 
differently  interpreted.  His  enemies  were  glad  to  look  upon 
the  thing  in  its  worst  light,  and  accused  him  of  allowing 
himself  to  be  influenced  by  cowardice  to  desert  his  pastoral 
duties.'l' 

Besides  this,  the  party  opposed  to  Cyprian  had  many  oppor- 
tunities, arising  out  of  the  persecution,  to  increase  the  number 

*  To  this  doubtless  refers  what  Pontius  says  of  Cyprian's  oonduct 
towards  his  opponents :  Qaibus  tamen  quanta  leTitate,  quam  patienter, 
quam  benevolenter  indulsit,  qaam  clementer  ignovit,  amicissimos  eos 
postmodum  inter  et  necessarios  computans,  mirantibus  multis  I 

t  We  remarked  at  page  185  that  the  Roman  clergy  expressed  them- 
selves but  doubtfully  with  regard  to  Cyprian's  conduct ;  their  words, 
"  quod  utique  rede  fecerit."  indicate  that  his  enemies  had  contrived  to 
represent  the  matter  in  an  unfavourable  light  Hence  Cyprian  intimated 
a  suspicion  that  the  letter  in  which  passages  occurred  which  were  so 
strange  to  him  might  be  a  forgery  (ep.  3).  Afterwards,  when  he  learned 
that  his  adversaries  had  represented  his  conduct  in  an  unfavourable 
light  at  Rome,  he  considered  it  necessary  to  justify  himself  by  a  correct 
account  of  the  whole  course  of  the  affair,  and  he  writes  thus  to  die 
Jtoman  clergy  (ep.  14):  Quoniam  comperi,  minus  simpliciter  et  minus 
iideliter  vohis  renuntiari,  quae  Ync  a.  iio\i\a  ^t.  %esta  sunt  et  geruntur. 
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of  their  followers,  and  to  excite  men's  minds  against  the 
bishop.  During  the  persecution,  many  who,  either  from  fear 
or  violence,  had  been  driven  to  violate  the  duties  of  confessors 
of  the  &ith,  had  been  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  Most  of  these,  however,  were  afterwards  seized  wit-h 
compunctions  of  remorse,  and  longed  to  be  restored  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  brethren,  and  to  the  privilege  of  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  question  now  arose,  Ought  their 
wishes  to  be  forthwith  compHed  with? — or  is  their  petition  ab- 
solutely to  be  rejected? — or  shall  a  middle  course  be  followed,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  hope,  indeed,  of  being  restored  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  church,  but  still  subjecting  their  conduct  to  a 
longer  probation,  and  requiring  evidence  of  continued  contri- 
tion, before  they  should  be  again  thought  worthy  of  that  great 
privilege  ?  Is  the  same  course  to  be  pursued  with  all  the 
lapsed,  or  ought  their  treatment  to  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  enormity  of  their  offences  ?  At  this  date  the  church 
was  without  any  generally  admitted  principles  of  penance 
in  such  cases.  One  party,  as  we  have  lately  observed,  refused 
to  grant  absolution,  on  any  conditions,  to  such  as  had  violated 
their  baptismal  vow  by  one  of  what  they  designated  as  mortal 
sins.  In  accordance  with  that  Jewish  principle,  which  appa- 
rently did  not  regard  all  duties  alike  as  dtUies  to  Godj  and  cdl 
sins  alike  as  sins  against  God,  an  arbitrary  distinction  was 
made — in  support  of  which  appeal  was  made  to  1  Samuel  ii. 
25 — between  sins  against  God  and  against  man.  In  the 
former  class  was  reckoned  every  act  of  denying  the  faith, 
though,  as  in  the  case  where  the  denial  was  simply  the  con- 
sequence of  weakness  of  sense,  the  degree  of  guilt  might  be 
&r  less  that  that  involved  in  some  of  the  so-called  sins  against 
man,  Cyprian,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  TertuUian 
especially  his  teacher,*  might,  perhaps,  from  the  study  of  that 
father's  writings,  have  received  a  bias  towards  the  principles 
of  the  more  rigid  party  with  r^^ard  to  penance.  Many 
passages  of  his  works,  written  previous  to  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion, would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  had  formerly  held  the 
principle  that  absolution  should  be  granted  to  none  who  had 
committed  a  mortal  sin.      Thus,  for  instance,  he  says,!  "  The 

*  According  to  Jerome,  de  vir.  illustr.    When  Cyprian  asked  for 
Tertnllian's  works,  he  used  to  say  to  his  secretary,  *'  Da  magistmm." 
•f  De  habitu  yirginom. 
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words  of  the  Lord,  who  warns  while  he  heals,  aie  ^  BehokL 
thou  art  made  whole;  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worst  thing  come 
unto  thee.'  After  he  hds  bestowed  health  he  gives  the  rule  of 
life ;  nor  does  he  allow  men  afterwards  to  run  about  unbridled, 
but,  as  the  man  was  bound  to  serve  him  by  the  very  fact  that 
he  had  been  healed  by  him,  our  Lord  threatens  him  with 
the  greater  severity ;  for  the  guilt  is  less  to  have  sinned  before 
one  has  known  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord,  but  wJien  one  sim 
after  he  has  begun  to  know  them  there  it  no  place  for  forgitt' 
ness.^**  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  this  case  Cyprian 
meant  simply  to  mark  the  greater  criminality  of  a  sin  com- 
mitted by  a  Christian,  and  that  the  passage  is  to  be  under- 
stood only  in  a  relative  sense ;  but  assuredly  more  than  this  is 
implied  in  one  of  the  positions  laid  down  by  him  in  his  collec- 
tion of  Biblical  Testimoniesf — '^  That  to  him  who  has  sinned 
against  God  no  forgiveness  can  be  granted  in  the  church."! 
!^ides  the  passages  already  cited  from  the  Old  Testament,! 
he  quotes  on  this  occasion  that  from  the  gospel  relating  to  the 
sin  against  the  Son  of  man  and  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  plain  how  greatly  he  misunder- 
stood these  conceptions  and  this  antithesis. 

But  if  Cyprian,  when  he  first  entered  on  the  episcopal  office, 
was  an  advocate  of  this  principle,  yet,  regarding  his  church  as 
he  did  with  a  most  fatherly  heart,  he  could  not  but  be  shaken 
by  the  great  multitude  of  tlie  lapsed,  who  entreated  him,  some- 
times with  bitter  tears  of  repentance,  to  grant  them  absolution. 
Were  all  these — many  of  whom,  as,  for  example,  the  libellatici, 
had  only  fallen  from  lack  of  knowledge,  and  others  from  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  under  the  severity  of  torture — to  remain 
for  ever  excluded  from  the  blessed  communion  of  the  brethren, 
and,  in  Cyprian's  view,  from  that  church  in  which  alone  lay 
the  way  to  heaven?  The  paternal  heart  of  the  bishop 
revolted  at  the  thought,  but  he  dared  not  act  here  upon  his 
o^vn  responsibility.     In  this  state  of  indecision  he  gave  it 

*  Nulla  tenia  ultra  delinquere,  postquam  Deum  nosse  ccepisti. 

t  De  testimoniis,  1.  III.  c.  28. 

X  Nou  po6se  in  ecclesia  remitti  ei,  qui  in  Deum  deliquit. 

§  The  same  texts  which  Cyprian  quotes  in  the  epistle  to  the  clergy  of 
Carthage,  ep.  9,  on  the  subject  of  denial  of  the  faith  under  persecimoo. 
So  also  in  ep.  1 1  we  find  the  antithesis :  Minora  delicta,  qua  non  i» 
Deum  committuntur. 
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as  his  opinion  that  the  fallen  were  not  to  be  shunned,  but 
exhorted  to  repentance;  though  the  final  decision  on  their 
case  must  be  reserved  to  the  time  when,  on  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity,  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  churches,  in  common  and 
calm  delibi^tion,  should,  after  examining  the  question  in  all 
its  bearings,  be  able  to  agree  upon  some  general  principles 
with  regard  to  a  matter  which  so  deeply  concerned  every 
Christian.  Besides,  there  was  a  great  variety  in  the  offences 
of  the  fallen  brethren.  Some,  merely  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of 
their  worldly  possessions,  had  without  a  struggle  hastened 
even  to  the  sdtars  of  the  gods ;  while  others  had  fallen  through 
ignorance  or  under  the  force  of  torture.  The  disorders  of 
the  times  made  it  impossible  to  examine  carefully  into  the 
several  offences  and  the  difference  of  moral  character  in  indi- 
viduals. Moreover,  those  that  had  &llen  must  in  the  mean 
time,  by  giving  practical  proof  of  their  penitence,  render 
themselves  worthy  of  re-admission  to  the  communion  of  the 
church, — and  the  persecution  itself  presented  them  with  the 
best  opportunity  for  this.  "  He,"  says  Cyprian, "  who  cannot 
endure  the  delay  may  obtain  the  crown  of  mar^rdom." 

It  was  under  this  view  of  the  case  that  Cyprian  acted. 
He  directed  all  the  lapsed  who  applied  for  absolution  to  look 
forward  with  hope  to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  when  their 
cases  should  be  examined.  But  some  of  the  clergy,  and,  as 
Cyprian  afterwards  learned,  his  old  adversaries,  espoused  the 
cause  of  these  men,  and,  instead  of  exhorting  them  to  peace 
and  submission,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  bishop,  they 
encouraged  them  in  their  importunate  demands,  availing  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  foment  the  wished-for  division 
in  the  church. 

Had,  however,  the  lapsed  been  upheld  in  their  importunate 
demands  by  none  but  the  presbyters  opposed  to  Cyprian,  their 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  bishop  would  have  been  less 
fruitful  in  consequences.  But  they  found  means  to  gain  over 
to  their  cause  a  voice  which  in  those  days  had  great  influence 
with  the  Christians, — the  voice  of  those  confessors  of  the 
faitli  who  had  given  their  testimony  of  the  Lord  under  the 
pains  of  torture,  or  who,  after  having  given  it,  went  to  con- 
front martyrdom.  It  was  altogether  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  that  the  last  legacy  of  such  men 
should  be  a  legacy  of  love;  that  their  last  words  skowldb^ 
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words  of  love  to  their  brethren;  that  they  who,  haying 
victoriously  sustained  the  conflict,  were  about  to  enter  into 
glory,  should  show  sympathy  for  their  weaker  brethren,  who 
had  fallen  in  the  struggle ;  that,  finally,  they  should  recommend 
the  lapsed,  or  fallen,  to  the  charitable  consideration  of  the 
church.  It  was  just  and  right,  moreover,  that  the  word  of 
these  witnesses  of  the  faith  should  be  held  in  peculiar  respect, 
provided  only  it  were  not  forgotten  that  they  too,  like  all 
others,  were  sinful  men,  needing  the  forgiveness  of  their  ains, 
and  that  they,  so  long  as  they  were  in  the  flesh,  had  also  to 
maintain  the  struggle  witii  the  flesh ;  and  provided  only,  these 
witnesses  of  the  faith  themselves  did  not  forget  thut,  and, 
undazzled  by  the  excessive  veneration  which  was  paid  them, 
had  still  remembered  that  it  only  exposed  them  the  more  to 
the  lurking  enemy  mth  which  even  they,  as  sinful  men,  had 
still  to  contend,  and  so  did  not  turn  the  momentary  victory 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  had  gained,  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  a  spiritual  pride.  Many  yielded  to  this  temptation ; 
and  controversies  were  excited  and  nourished  by  such  con- 
fessors. The  poet  Commodian,  so  distinguished  n>r  his  mcnal 
enthusiasm,  thought  it  necessary  to  remind  such  persons  that 
even  by  their  sufierings  they  could  not  expiate  sin.*  There 
were  confessors  who,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  conferred  on  all 
who  sued  to  them  for  it  the  peace  of  the  cliurch,  and  acted  as 
if  nothing  was  needed  but  their  voice  for  the  absolution  of  the 
fallen.  Many  of  the  clergy,  who,  as  Cyprian  exhorted  them, 
ought  to  have  set  them  right  and  to  have  led  them  to  humility, 
rather  confinned  them  in  tlieir  delusion,  using  them  as  took 
in  their  machinations  against  the  bishop.  The  bishops  were 
often  placed  in  no  slight  embarrassments  by  their  peremptory 
declarations,  which  were  often  very  vaguely  expressed,  like 
the  following :  "  Let  such  an  one,  together  with  kisy*  — an 
expression  admitting  of  interpretations  and  applicaticms  with- 
out limit, — "  be  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church."  t 

*  See  his  Instmctio,  47 : — 

Impia  martyribus  odio  reputantur  in  ignem, 
Distruitur  martyr,  cajus  est  confeasio  talis, 
Expiari  malum  nee  sanguine  ftuo  docetnr. 
t  Communicet  ille  cum  suis.    AccordiDg  to  Cypriaii,  ep.  14^  thoosuids 
of  such  **libelli  pacis  "  were  daily  ^ven  by  the  confessors  without  exa- 
mination.   TertuUian,  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  second  century,  speaks 
of  this  practice  as  a  tradUional  one.    *'  P^^in.  m  ecciesia  non  habentes,  a 
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Those  who  applied  these  indeinite  declaratioiis  to  themselves 
now  boasted  that  the  confessors  or  martyrs  had  granted  them 
absolution,  and  they  would  hear  of  no  delay,  submit  to  no 
trial  of  their  conduct.  Since  Cyprian  was  the  less  willmg  to 
comply  with  their  importunate  demands  the  less  they  evinced 
of  true  contrition  and  humility,  he  rendered  himself  extremely 
unpopular  by  his  resistance.  In  two  respects  he  appeared  in 
an  unfavourable  light :  he  was  disliked  both  for  his  severity 
to  the  lapsed  and  his  lack  of  reverence  for  the  confessors.* 

Cyprian  fulfilled  his  duty  as  a  pastor  when  he  firmly  and 
energetically  opposed  the  exaggerated  reverence  paid  to  these 
confessors  (winch  was  likely  to  become  a  firuitftil  source  of 
superstition),  as  well  as  the  false  confidence  in  their  inter- 
cession, which  might  mislead  men  to  feel  secure  in  their  sins. 
He  called  the  attention  of  the  confessors  to  the  truth,  that  true 
confession  is  not  an  optcs  operatum,  but  that  it  must  consist  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  life  and  conduct.  "  The  tongue,** 
he  said,  ^^  which  has  confessed  Christ,  must  be  preserved  pure 
and  undefiled  in  its  dignity ;  for  he  who,  according  to  our 
Lord's  precept,  speaks  what  tends  to  peace,  to  goodness,  and 
to  truth,  confesses  Christ  daily."  In  warning  them  against 
faUse  security  and  pride,  he  observes,!  '*  It  must  be  your  en- 
deavour that  what  you  have  hs^pily  begun  may  be  perfected 
in  you.  It  is  but  little  to  have  been  able  to  obtain  ;  it  is  more 
to  be  able  to  preserve  what  you  have  obtained.  Our  Lord 
taught  us  this  when  he  said,  <  Behold,  thou  art  made  whole : 
sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.*  So  also 
think  thou  that  He  says  to  a  confessor,  ^Behold,  thou  art 
made  a  confessor ;  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto 
thee?'  In  fine,  Solomon  and  Saul  and  many  others  were 
able,  so  long  as  they  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  to 

martyribns  in  carcere  exorare  amsueverant.'*  Ad  martyr,  c  1.  As  a 
Montanist  he  speaks  warmly  against  the  excessive  abuse  to  which  this 
practice  had  be^  carried ;  and  intimates  that  many  were  made  to  feel 
secure  in  dieir  sin  l^  these  libelli  pads,  so  inconsiderately  bestowed 
by  the  confessors  (de  padicitia,  c.  22).  Against  the  abases  which  grew 
out  of  these  recommendatory  letters  of  the  confessors,  whether  spurious 
or  genuine,  the  council  of  Elvira  speaks  on  this  wise,  c.  25 :  Quod  onmes 
sub  hac  nominis  gloria  passim  concutiunt  simplices. 

*  He  himself  gives  us  to  understand  how  much  he  had  to  suffer  on 
this  account,  ep.  22 :  Laborautes  hie  nos  et  contra  invidie  impetom  totis 
fidei  viribus  resistcntes.  t  ^P*  ^ 
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letain  the  ^race  which  was  ^ven  them;  as  soon  as  the  fbar  of 
the  Lord  departed  from  them.  His  grace  also  left  them.  I 
hear  that  some  are  elated  with  pride;  and  yet  it  is  written, 
'Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear.' — Rom.  ix.  20.  Our  Lord 
<  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter ;  as  a  lamb  before  her 
shearers  is  dumb,  so  opened  he  not  his  mouth ; '  and  dares 
any  one  now,  who  lives  by  Him  and  in  Him,  to  be  proud  and 
high-minded,  forgetful  of  the  life  which  He  led,  and  of  the 
doctrines  which  He  has  given  us  either  by  Himself  or  by  His 
apostles  ?  If  the  servant  be  not  greater  than  his  Lord,  then 
let  those  that  follow  the  Lord  walk  humbly,  peaceably,  and 
quietly  in  His  footsteps :  the  more  one  humbleth  himself,  the 
more  shall  he  be  exalted." 

When  a  certain  confessor,  Lucian,  "  in  the  name  of  Paul, 
a  martyr  "  (in  obedience  to  whose  last  injunctions  he  professed 
to  be  acting),  bestowed  the  peace  of  the  church  on  the  fallen 
brethren,  and  gave  them  the  so-called  certificates  of  church* 
fellowship  (libellos  pacis),  Cyprian  refused  to  acknowledge 
their  validity,  and  observed,  "  Although  our  Lord  has  corn-* 
manded  that  all  nations  should  be  baptized  and  receive  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  yet  this  man,  in  ignorance  of  the  divine  law, 
proclaims  peace  and  remisssion  of  sins  in  the  name  of  Paul; — 
he  does  not  consider  that  the  martyrs  make  not  the  gospel, 
but  the  gospel  the  martyrs."  *  To  the  same  purpose  did  he 
express  himself  in  the  discourse  already  referred  to,  delivered 
on  his  return  to  his  church.f  "  Let  no  man  deceive  himself, 
the  Lord  alone  can  show  mercy.  He  alone  can  pardon  the  sins 
which  are  committed  against  Himself  who  bore  our  sins ;  who 
suftered  for  us ;  and  whom  God  delivered  up  for  our  offences. 
The  servant  may  not  forgive  the  sin  that  has  been  committed 
against  his  Master,  lest  the  offender  contract  additional  guilt 
by  being  unmindful  of  what  is  written,  *  Cursed  is  he  that 
putteth  his  trust  in  man.' — Jer.  xvii.  5.  We  must  pray  to 
the  Lord,  who  has  said  that  he  will  deny  those  that  deny  him, 
who  alone  has  received  all  judgment  from  the  Father.  Do 
the  martyrs  wish  anything  ? — what  they  wish  must  be  written 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord  ; — we  must  know,  first  of  all,  that  they 

*  Quod  non  martyres  evangelium  faciant,  sedper  evangeliummartyres 
£ant.    Ep.  22.  t  Sermo  de  lapsis. 
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liave  obtained  from  God  what  they  unsh,  and  then  only  can 
we  do  what  they  require ;  for  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  Divine  Majesty  will  grant  what  a 
man  has  promised.  Either  then  the  martyrs  are  nothing,  if 
the  gospel  can  be  made  void ;  or  if  the  gospel  cannot  be  made 
void,  then  they  have  no  authority  to  act  against  the  gospel, 
who  by  its  means  become  martyrs.  That  man  can  neither 
say  nor  do  anything  against  Christ,  whose  faith  and  hcpe, 
whose  power  and  glory  are  nowhere  but  in  Christ  J* 

Cyprian,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  firm  and  consistent 
in  his  opposition  to  the  extravagant  honour  which  was  paid  to 
the  mar^rs  and  confessors.  He  was  himself,  in  a  d^pree, 
carried  away  by  the  spirit  which  prevailed  among  the  multi- 
tude, and  which  he  ought  to  have  controlled  and  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  When  the  summer  heats  of  an  African 
climate  produced  many  cases  of  sickness,  he  yielded  so  far  as 
to  grant  absolution  to  those  of  the  lapsed  who  in  sickness  and 
the  fear  of  death  desired  the  communion,  and  stqqtorted  their 
demand  by  such  certificates  given  them  by  confessors  to  the 
faith,"*  In  his  rq>ort  to  the  Roman  church  he  assi^,  as  his 
reason  for  so  doing,  his  wish,  by  a  compliance  in  this  particular, 
to  assuage,  in  some  measure,  the  violence  of  the  multitude^ 
and  so  to  counteract  the  machinations  of  those  who  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  and  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
obloquy  of  refusing  to  the  martyrs  due  honour  and  respect.f 

Thus,  by  his  half-resistance  to  the  violence  of  this  erroneous 
tendency,  and  by  his  inconsistency,  Cyprian  did  injury  both 
to  the  interests  of  Christian  truth  and  to  his  own  cause.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  combated  a  false  confidence  in  the  martyrs' 
intercession  with  the  weapons  of  truth,  on  the  other  hand  he 
supported  it  by  his  compromise;  for  must  not  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  martyr  have  become  invested  with  a  peculiar 
value  and  influence  as  soon  as  it  was  understood  that  all  who 
were  supported  by  such  a  testimonial  might  in  the  hour  of 
death,  simply  on  the  strength  of  this  recommendation^  obtain 

*  Cyprian,  ep.  12, 13,  et  14. 

t  E^.  14 :  **  Ad  Ulorum  violentiam  interim  quoquo  genere  mitigan- 
dam  — f  cum  videretur  et  honor  martyribns  habendas,  et  eomm  qui 
omnia  turi)are  cupiebant,  impetus  oomprimendus."  Of  the  other  lapsi, 
on  the  contrary,  he  says,  ep.  13 — ^'Qni  nuUo  libello  a  marmibus 
accepto  invidiamfaeiunt  :**  it  was  therefore  this  invidia  which  he  leaied* 

VOL.  I.  X 
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the  peace  of  the  church  and  receive  the  communion,  while 
many  who  had  not  sought  such  a  recommendation  must  stiU 
be  deprived  of  these  comforts,  even  though,  as  it  mig^t  easily 
happen,  they  were  distinguished  above  those  who  had  secured 
it  by  the  sincerity  of  their  contrition  and  penitence  ?  *  Such 
a  conclusion,  which  his  conduct  naturally  encourag^,  Cyprian 
further  &,voured  by  his  very  language  in  making  this  conces- 
sion, addressing  it  ^'  to  those  who,  by  help  of  the  martyis, 
obtain  succour  from  the  Lord  in  their  sins."  f  By  this  incon- 
sistency he  laid  open  to  his  enemies  a  weak  spot,  of  which 
they  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage. 

Another  circumstance  which  must  have  particularly  strength « 
ened  the  opposite  party  in  their  support  of  the  lapsed  was  the 
powerful  voice  of  the  Boman  church,  which  had  declared 
itself  in  &,vour  of  the  milder  principle ;  not  indeed  in  every 
case,  but  at  all  events  in  that  of  the  sick.  Cyprian  also  avowed 
that,  in  making  his  concession,  he  was  partly  influenced  by 
his  respect  for  the  Roman  church,  with  which  he  had  no  wish 
unnec<^9sarily  to  be  at  variance.^  But  the  latter  church.woiild 
have  acted  more  consonantly  with  the  spirit  of  evangelical 
truth  had  it  directed  the  fallen  to  the  one  and  only  Mediator, 
and  had  it  recognised  no  other  distinction  among  them  but 
that  of  a  penitent  or  impenitent  disposition.§  In  the  first 
letter  that  it  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage,  the  Roman 
church  had  said  of  the  lapsed — "  We  have,  indeed,  separated 
them  from  us,  yet  we  have  not  left  them  to  themselves ;  we 
have  exhorted  them,  and  do  still  exhort  them,  to  repent,  if 
Jiaply  they  may  obtain  pardon  from  Him  who  alone  can  grant 
it.  We  do  this  that  they  may  not,  being  deserted  by  us, 
become  worse.  If  such  persons  are  attacked  by  sickness, 
become  penitent  for  their  offences,  and  anxiously  desire  the 
communion,  they  should  by  all  means  be  assisted." 

Yet,  by  Christian  prudence  in  the  rest  of  his  conduct ;  by 
contriving  to  unite  mildness  with  energy ;  by  his  instructions, 
and  his  friendly,  paternal  representations,  whereby  he  won 
over  the  better  disposed  among  the  confessors ;  by  the  firm- 

*  See  note  t>  preceding  page. 

f  Auxilio  eorum  adjuvari  apud  Dominum  in  delictis  suis  possunt 
X  Ep.  14 :  to  the  Roman  clergy.     Standum  putavi  et  cum  vestra  sen- 
tentia,  ne  actus  noster,  qui  aduuatas  esse  et  consentire    circa  oomia 
debetj  in  aliquo  discreparet.  §  Ep.  2. 
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ness  with  which  he  withstood  the  obstinate  opposition  of  the 
presbyters ;  by  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
majority  of  the  church ;  Cyprian  seaned  to  liave  succeeded  in 
restoring  tranquillity  to  Carthage,  and  he  was  rejoicing  in  the 
hope,  as  the  fury  of  the  Decian  persecution  began  to  i^te,  of 
returning  to  the  church  from  which  he  had  been  painfriUy 
separated  for  a  whole  year,  and  of  celebrating  with  its  flock 
the  Easter  feast,  a.d.  251.  But  ere  his  hopes  could  be  realized 
he  had  to  learn  that  the  intrigues  of  his  opponents  were  too 
d&efiky  laid,  and  too  closely  and  firmly  interwoven,  to  be  so 
easily  confounded.  The  fire  which  was  smouldering  in  secret 
only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  break  forth  into  an  open  flame. 
This  occasion  Cyprian  hiinself  furnished  by  the  exercise  of  his 
episcopal  authority  in  an  important  matter. 

Before  his  return  to  Carthage  he  had  sent  two  bi^ops  and 
two  presbyters  as  his  deputies,  with  full  powers  to  hold  a 
visitation.  To  such  of  the  poor  as  from  age  or  sickness  could 
do  nothing  for  their  own  support,  they  were  to  assign  so  much 
out  of  the  church  chest  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  their  bodily  wants.  To  those  who,  having  a  trade,  were 
unable  to  gain  from  it  enough  for  their  subsistence,  or  who 
wanted  money  to  purchase  the.  tools  and  stock  necessary  for 
carrymg  on  their  avocations,  or  who,  having  been  ruined  in 
their  business  by  the  persecution,  now  wished  to  commence  it 
again,  they  were  to  make  such  grants  as  might  appear  advisable 
in  the  several  cases.  Finally,  they  were  to  draw  up  a  list  of  all 
the  poor  who  were  to  be  supported  out  of  the  church  funds, 
distinguishing  their  ages  and  their  behaviour  during  the  perse- 
cution, in  order  that  the  bishop,  whose  care  it  was  to  make  him- 
self accurately  acquainted  with  all  their  circumstances,  might 
promote  the  worthy,  and,  as  in  this  case  was  particularly  speci- 
fied, the  meek  and  the  humble^  to  such  offices  in  the  church  as- 
they  might  be  qualified  to  fill.  The  latter  regulation  secured 
this  advantage, — such  persons  would,  according  to  their  abili- 
ties, be  suitably  employed  in  the  service  of  the  church,  so  as 
to  secure  for  themselves  an  adequate  support,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  burden  would  be  removed  from  the  church  funds. 
The  qualifications  of  meekness  and  kumility,  to  which  parti- 
cular attention  was  to  be  directed,  were  peculiarly  necessary 
in  those  who  entered  into  the  service  of  the  church  during 
such  a  period  of  ferment  and  disturbance,  if  peace  was  U\  bk 
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fertored  to  U  OD  a  solid  ibondatiioii  Mid  the  fltitganiiof  dM- 
AOD  fupprened.  Hie  prMbytcrim  pnrtj  oppond  to  Qfpite 
mi^  iMit  hare  adnntted  t  ne  biabop^s  rigtit  to  hc^ 
or  to  make  such  a  distribation  of  the  dnuch  funds  on  his  awn 
renpoDsibifity  and  without  the  eoncmrance  of  the  prosbyterial 
ooUege;  or  at  least  thegr  niay  have  dtspnted  the  x%ht  hi 
Cgprian^  sinoe  Ihey  ivere  unwilling  to  own  him  any  longeras 
thrir  bishop.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  quite  contnij  to  fMr 
plans  to  allow  him  to  cany  out  such  an  act  of  eplaeqpal  juris- 
diction ;  fer  it  must  tend  to  conflnn  his  antfaoritf  ,  to  bind 
the  church  more  closely  to  liim,  and  thetdnr  to  strengthen  hk 
party.  At  the  head  of  the  opposition  in  thk  instance  was  the 
deacon  FeUeiuimm,  ffis  official  oluuraeter  alone  wodld  ghe 
him  considerable  influence  with  a  portion  of  his  oongxegaSon, 
Smt  in  the  church  of  North  AfHca  as  well  as  in  that  of  Spain, 
which  so  closely  resembled  it  in  many  things,*  the  deacons  had 
more  power  than  th^  possessed  in  other  countries*  Mofe- 
over,  from  circumstances  with  whieh  we  are  bat  impedbefly 
acquainted,  he  had  beccsne  an  influential  cmn  of  Ida  party. 
Perhaps,  too,  as  a  porticHi  of  tlie  drarch  finras  was  intrastad 
to  his  care,t  iie  may  liave  thought  himself  eiqpecia]ly  called 

*  0>ncil.  Illiberit.  o.  77 :  XMsoomu  regeas  plebeni. 

t  That  in  the  North  African  charch  it  belonged  to  the  deacons  (o 
keep  and  manage  the  church  funds  we  learn  from  tiie  49th  letter^ 
Cyprian,  where  ecdesiasticsB  pecunise  sacril^^a  fraude  tnbstnete  et 
Tidnarum  ac  pnpillorum  depoeita  den^ata  is  brought  as  a  charge 
aaainst  a  deacon.  And  this  was  the  case  not  onlj  in.  North  Africa,  bat 
abo  in  the  churches  of  quite  an  opi>osite  quarter  of  the  world ;  as  we 
learn  from  Origen's  complaints  against  those  deacons  who  enridied 
thfonselves  at  the  expense  of  the  chwrch  (in  Matth.  T.  XVI.  c  22) :  Of  /ai 
mmXSit  ^i»x«Mi  ^m»fyfT%$  4^  ^nt  is»Xflfr/«f  %(^|H«r«,  dUA*  i»i  ftX9  wmtm 
^nXs^Aryrtf,  «v  mmXHf  3i  «vr«  •t»§ffiwfTtSf  «UX«  r«^Mfnf  r«»  Mfu^ifU9tit 
wXwrtt  tuii  ;^^^Mir«,  ?»«  ^XtvrZtn  ««*•    «wy    tU   iJiyn   ^rrmy^Siit  "iti^iiitAty 

'InftSf.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  fact  that  Felicissimus  is  accused  of 
**  fiaudes  "  and  '*  rapinse/'  ep.  55.  Pecuniss  oommisscs  siM  frandator. 
Similar  charges  where  brought  against  Novatus,  the  presbyter  and  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  church  in  which  Felicissimus  was  deacon.  True,  toese 
accusations,  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  their  eliemy  Cyprian,  cannot  be 
considered  as  irrefrn^ble  testimony  against  them.  An  independent 
u]plication  of  that  prntion  of  the  chu^pch  funds  which  was  depodted  In 
this  daughter-church, — an  application  of  them  which,  with  tne  Tiewi 
they  entertained  of  their  relation  to  the  bishop,  the^  may  haTe  thouriit 
themselves  warranted  to  make, — an  application  suited  perhaps  to  tiie 
^Ijjects  and  ends  of  their  patty,— may,  by  Cyprian,  have  been  legaided  as 
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upon  to  put  in  his  word  on  a  matter  that  concerned  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mon^  of  the  church.  Accordingly  Felicissimus 
employed  all  his  arts  of  persuasion,  his  influence  and  power, 
to  excite  a  general  and  determined  spirit  of  opposition  to  this 
episcopal  ordinance.  In  particular,  to  the  poor  of  the  church 
of  Novatus,  over  which  he  had  been  made  deacon,  he  declared 
that  he  would  contrive  means  of  providing  without  &il  for  all 
their  wants,  and  threatened,  if  they  appeared  before  these 
episcopal  commissioners,  never  again  to  admit  them  to  the 
communion  in  his  church.*  This  church  now  became  the 
general  resort  of  all  the  lapsed  who  were  unwilling  to  wait 
with  patience  the  decision  of  the  whole  matter.  Here,  without 
any  previous  preparation,  they  were  at  once  admitted  to  the 
conununion — ^here  was  the  rallying  point  of  all  the  disaffected ;  a 
circumstance  which  must  have  been  attended  with  the  most  pre- 
judicial effects  on  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  whole  church. 

an  embezzlement.  At  all  events,  the  want  of  an  impartial  statement  of 
the  whole  matter  leaves  it  imposnble  to  make  any  confident  assertioa 
either  way. 

^  Everything  here  depends  on  the  correct  reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  those  difficult  words  in  Cyprian,  ep.  38 :  **  comminatns,  qnod 
secnfh  in  morte,"  or  '*  in  monte  non  oommnmcarent  qui  nobis  obtempe- 
rare  volnissent"  If  we  take  the  reading  ''in  morte,"  then  the  meamng 
might  be  two-fold.  By  referring  the  phrase  **  in  morte  ^  to  Felicisdmns^ 
then  it  might  mean  that  at  his  own  death  he  would  not  acknowledge 
them  as  Christian  brethren,— would  pronounce  them  excluded  from 
church  fellowship, — in  other  words,  wrald  never  be  recondled  to  them. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  a  threat  of  this 
kind  could  be  so  dreadful  a  thing  to  the  Christians  at  Carthage.  If, 
however,  by  a  more  natural  construction,  the  phrase  *'in  morte"  be 
referred  to  the  subject  understood  in  "oommunicarent,"  the  meaning 
might  be  that  they,  at  their  death,  should  not  be  admitted  by  him  to  the 
felk>w8hip  of  the  chiffch, — shoidd  not  recave  from  him,  as  deacon, 
whose  office  it  was  to  convey  the  consecrated  dements  to  the  sick,  the 
Lofd  8  sapper.  The  latter  interpretation  gives  a  good  sense,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  trat  Fdidasimns  was  deacon  of  a  partiouar  parish  church,  and 
that  he  acted  in  agreement  with  Novatus,  the  priest  and  pastor  of  this 
church ;  so  that  it  was  in  1^  power  to  refuse  the  communion  to  those 
who  dweh  in  this  part  of  the  diocese.  An  analogous  sense  results  if  the 
reading  " in  monte"  be  adopted.  In  this  case  we  must  suppose  that  the 
congregation  over  whidi  Novatus  and  Felidsnraus  were  placed  resided 
on  an  eminence  in  or  nearby  Carthage;  and  this  brings  to  mind  the 
Monftenses,  the  Dooatists  at  Rome,  who  were  so  called  fii^  their  place 
of  assembly,  whidi  was  situated  on  a  UlL  Feliciaamus  threatened  to 
exclude  those  that  complied  with  the  reqnintion  d  Cyprian  from  tam^ 
mumon  in  thisdnrdk 
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It  was  these  trembles  which  induced  C3rprian  to  defer  his 
return  to  Carthage  until  after  the  Easter  of  2ol.     He  chose 
this  particular  moment  because  he  could  reckon  on  the  other 
bishops  of  North  Afirica  being  by  that  time  assembled  there 
for  the  annual  synod.     This  would  secure  to  him  two  advan- 
tages :   united  with  the  whole  body  of  his  North  African 
colleagues,  he  would  be  able  to  make  a  firm  stand  against  the 
refractory,  and  by  the  synod  adopting,  after  mature  delibe- 
ration, certain  settled  principles  for  the   treatment  of  the 
k^ed,  he  might  hope  that  a  limit  would  be  set  to  the  hitherto 
wavering  practice  of  the  North  Afirioan  church  in  the  matter 
of  penance.     In  this  council  of  the  North  African  church  it 
was  resolved  to  adopt  a  middle  course  between  the  excessive 
severity  which  cut  off  the  lapsed  from  all  hope,  and  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  a  lax  indulgence ;  to  uphold  the  discipline  of 
the  churchy  and  yet  not  to  drive  the  £dlen  to  despair  hj 
refusing  to  them  unconditionally  and  for  ever  absolution  and 
readmission  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  since  this  might 
drive  them  at  length  to  abandon  themselves  to  their  lusts,  or 
to  sink  back  again  into  heathenism.    First  of  all,  the  different 
circumstances  of  their  offences  were  to  be  carefully  investi- 
gated,^ and,  in  cases  of  mortal  sickness  at  least,  the  com- 
munion was  to  be  administered,  the  sacrificati  even  not  being 
excepted,  if  by  their  conduct  they  had  evinced  the  truth  of 
their  penitence.     Should  such  persons  recover  they  were  not 
to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  they  had  obtained  by  the  grace 
of  God,  but  were  to  remain  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church.f 
Afterwards,  when  the  persecution  was  renewed  with  increased 
violence,  a  further  indulgence,  prompted  by  Christian  charily 
and   wisdom,   was   conceded.      The   communion   was  to  be 
granted  to  all  who  had  given  evidence  hy  their  condiect  of  true 
penitence ;  and  the  intention  of  this  indulgence  was  that  they 
should  not  enter  the  conflict  unarmed,  but  rather  strengthened 
by  having  partaken  of  the  Lord's  body.J     They,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  not  given  the  least  evidence  of  repeniance  in  any 
of  their  actions,  and  never  expressed  a  desire  for  the  communion 
till  they  came  to  lie  on  the  sick-bed,  should  not  then  receive 

*  The  different  degree  of  guilt  in  the  sacr\fieati,  according  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  they  had  been  induced  to  renounce  the  fiuth ; 
and  so  also  in  the  libellatici. 

t  Ep.  52.  X  Ep.  54. 
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it,  since  it  was  evidently  not  sorrow  for  sin,  but  the  warning 
of  approaching  death,  that  had  prompted  the  wish,  and  he  was 
not  worthy  of  receiving  consolation  in  death  who  had  never 
thought  of  death  till  it  is  close  at  hand.  In  these  regulations 
we  clearly  recognise  a  truly  Christian  endeavoiur  to  call  men's 
attention  to  the  essence  of  true  repentance,  and  to  warn  them 
against  the  error  of  reposing  a  &lse  confidence  on  the  opus 
operatum  of  absolution  and  the  communion.*  But  by  this 
purely  Christian  anxiety  the  synod,  we  see,  allowed  itself  to 
be  misled  into  pronouncing  a  sentaice,  in  its  general  form 
harsh  and  indiscriminate,  against  those  whose  first  signs  of 
repentance  were  made  at  the  hour  of  death ;  for  although,  in 
most  cases,  such  repentance  might  be  fidse,  resulting  from 
mere  sensuous  impressions,  yet  in  some,  known  only  to  the 
Omniscient,  it  might  also  be  true.  And  it  is  clear  that  the 
synod,  without  resorting  to  this  imwarrantable  decision,  might 
have  secured  its  object  by  a  more  correct  and  clearer  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature  of  absolution  in  relation  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sin.  At  this  synod  sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  on 
the  party  of  FeUdssimus ;  and  thus,  by  the  support  of  the 
Inshops  of  North  Africa,  Cyprian  succeeded  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  schism. 

The  party,  it  is  true,  did  not  at  once  give  up  their  opposi- 
tion. They  sought  to  gain  adherents  in  this  part  also  of  the 
church;  and  they  were  joined  by  several  of  the  Afirican 
bishops,  who  were  at  variance  with  their  other  colleagues,  or 
who  had  been  deposed  for  their  bad  conduct  They  chose 
Fortunatus,  one  of  the  five  refiractory  presbyters,  as  bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  the  place  of  Cyprian.  Sending  deputies  to 
Bome  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  to  their  side  this  principal 
church  of  the  West,  they  demanded  a  hearing  for  the  charges 
which  they  had  to  bring  against  Cyprian ;  but  although  by 
their  clamours  they  excited  a  momentary  sensation,  they  were 
tmable  to  dissolve  the  bond  of  friendship  existing  between  the 
two  most  influential  bishops  of  the  West.  In  a  letter  which 
expresses  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  Jewish-Christian  notion 
of  the  church  theocracy  administered  by  the  priesthood,! 
Cyprian  urged  the  Roman  bishop  to  defend  against  the  schis- 
matics the  imity  of  the  church  as  founded  on  the  union  of  the 
bishops.  In  the  same  letter  however  he  strenuously  contends 
*  Ep.  52.  t  £p.  55  ad  Cornel. 
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lor  u»t  zuot^ftDoeDct  of  xht  hifhnpi  m  their  own  dioeeaeL 
-'  ^fizxie  it  ba»  Umb  dwiacd  br  vs  aU,**  be  wiiie^  "^  and  k, 
laorco^er.  jufs  kad  lizku  dax  evor  Ban's  cuHe  dioakl  be 
examined  ioxo  od  Utt  span  when  the  wrong'  vas  done,  and 
>iii«:  lo  Cfverr  paoor  A£f  on  ^orf  of  the  flock  has  bea 
hUoixed,  vhidi  he  k  u»  giude  and  govern  as  one  tcAo  muC 
remder  to  tke  Ijord  am  aeetmmi  of  kit  sietoar^dgkipj  tfacMe  wbo 
are  under  oar  junsdktkm  ooght  not  to  mn  about,  and  by 
their  decepdre  aru  and  eA«itenr  to  dutnib  the  haimoay  i 
the  united  bishc^is.  bat  ihcy  should  be  obliged  to  proncnte 
their  cause  vhere  the  aocusen  can  be  eonfiomed  with  die 
accused.'* 

It  is  clear,  we  think,  even  from  this  statement  of  the  cue^ 
which  is  drawn  from  the  reports  of  one  psrty  only  in  the  dii- 
pute.  that  Cyprian's  coodnct  in  this  oontroTcny  was  not 
wholly  free  frjm  reproach ;  and  we  shoukJL  perhaps,  find  still 
more  to  censure  were  we  able  to  oompaite  the  chaxges  and 
recriminations  of  both  parties.  In  this  reapect  pq^tV^hf 
notice  is  due  to  a  letter  of  Cyprian.*  addressed  to  one  of  Ui 
opponents,  Florentius  Pupianus.  who,  having  wfiMf^maH  a 
gtiod  coiifesdon  under  the  pains  of  torture,  enjoyed  high  cos- 
siueration  as  a  niarnT;  for  as  this  letter  is  in  answer  to 
another,  we  may  gather  from  it  what  Pupianus  had  to  object 
against  C\'prian.  Although  not  free  from  that  error  of  the 
separatist  tendenc}'  which  attaches  undue  importance  to  sob' 
jective  views  and  feelings,  as  is  eWdent  from  the  wa  j  in  wUdi 
lie  speaks  of  all  Cyprian's  supporters  as  polluted  and  contami- 
iiated.  he  nevertheless  appears  to  have  beoi  a  pious  weQ" 
meaning  man.  who  was  certainly  not  indi^KMed  to  listen  to 
reason.  Having  referred  to  many  chai^ges  against  CypmOj 
of  which  we  possess  no  distinct  information,  he  asserted  thit 
he  felt  a  scruple  which  must  be  removed  before  he  could  hold 
communion  Tiith  him  as  a  bishop.f  He  reminds  him  that 
priests  should  be  humble,  as  even  our  Lord  and  his  i^posdei 
were  humble. J 

Cyprian,  by  virtue  of  a  mental  temperament  not  nncommoD 

•  Ep.  C9. 

t  This  ve  gather  from  Cyprian's  answer:  Dixisti,  scmpalmn  tibi 
<rsse  tfillendam  de  animo,  in  qaem  incidisti. 


X  Sacerdotes  humiles  esse  debere,  quia  et  Donunus  et  Apostoli  dB* 
humiles  fuenint.  ^^ 


V 
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I      in  North  Africa,  was  inclined  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  unusual 
^      psychological    phenomena,    on    presentiments,   visions,    and 
I     dreams,  and  thus,  by  confounding  the  natural  with  the  divine, 
I     was  exposed  to  many  delusions.     When  he  ought  to  have  main- 
,     tained  his  positions  on  rational  grounds,  he  perhaps  insisted 
^     on  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  which,  on  such  occasions,  he  seemed 
J     to  hear ;  but  Fupian  disdained  these  evidenees.* 
^         Cyprian's  reply  to  this  person  was  certainly  not  calculated 
I     to  remove  his  scruples.     Without  entering  into  the  matter  of 
I     his  opponent's  charges,  Cyprian  does  nothing  but  insist  on  the 
.      inviolable  authority  of  the  bishop  ordained  of  God,  and  de- 
clares it  impiety  for  any  man  to  set  up  himself  as  a  judge  over 
the  judicium  Dei  et  Clmsti.    He  maintains  that,  as  the  bishop 
stands  in  communion  with  the  whole  church,  so  the  church 
rests  on  the  bishop ;  and  whoever  separates  from  the  bishop, 
separates  from   the  church.f     His  hierarchical  assumption 
filled   him  with  dreams  and  visions,  which  he  pronounced 
divine  revelations.     Thus  he  declared  that  he  had  heard  a 
divine  voice,   saying,    *^He   that  behoves  not  Christ,  who 
appoints  the  priest,  will  be  compelled  to  behe^e  him  when  he 
avenges  the  priest."}     In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  paying 
obedience  to  the  bishop,  he  adduces  the  fact  that  even  the  bees 
have  a  queen  whom  they  obey,  and  robbers  a  captain  whom 
they  follow  in  all  things.    Moreover,  the  way  in  which  he 
appeals  to  the  testimony  of  Christians  and  pagans  concerning 
[^     his  humility  seems  scarcely  suited  to  refute  what  Pupian  had 
"     said  respecting  his  want  of  that  virtue.§ 
■         Cyprian  wrote  this  letter  in  the  year  253  or  254, — for 

*  according  to  his  own  statement  he  had  then  administered  the 

*  episcopal  ofhce  for  a  period  of  six  years.     At  this  time,  how* 
C    ever,  the  conventicles  where  the  holy  supper  of  the  Lord  was 

"^    distributed  to  the  seceding  party  still  continued.  ||     Pupian 

m 

M       *  As  may  be  inferred  from  Cyprians  words:  Quanquam  sciam  somnia 
i:  I    ridicula  et  visiones  ineptas  videri. 

t  Unde  scire  debes,  episcopom  in  ecdesia  esse,  et  ecdesiam  in  epls- 

oopo ;  et  si  quis  cum  episcopo  non  sit,  in  ecclesia  non  esse. 
^       X  Qui  Christo  non  credit  sacerdotem  facienti^  postea  credere  incipiet, 

sacerdotem  vindicanti. 

§  Humilitatem  meam  et  fratres  omnes  et  gentiles  quoqae  optime 
^    sovunt  et  diligunt;  et  tii  quoque  noveras  et  (uligebas,  cum  adhuc  in 

ecclesia  esses  et  mecum  oommunicares. 
^         iJ  As  Cyprian  himself  gives  us  to  understand,  when  he  says,  Frustra 
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hid  feproaclwd  idm  alio  with  th^  flllq^ 

finih  that  apart  wB8  0epuatedfirQm-4to vim ei^^         Ooi^ 

modian,  who  wrote  hia  CSiriatiaii  Ajd— witjona  at  a  mntBmkat 

tendency,  ^iHiichy  aa  often  faaf^pana,  waa  perfaapa  kopt  iqi-fiira 
akort  time  even  after  the  oeoaaian  waa  fayilan  wUch^UL 
first  called  it  fbrth.  He  lebukea  tiMiae  wiio  aee  tibe  mofeaa  in 
others'  eyes,  but  oannot  diBcem  Hn  beam  that  ia  in  tiHir 
own.^ 

The  aecond  aduam  had  ita  origin  in  the  Boooan  ofameh; 
and  aa,  in  aqppressing  the  fimt,  Oomalhia  of  Beme  ooipe- 
XEted  with  Cyprian  of  CSarthage,  ao  in  thia  we  aee  yy- 
prian  joining  with  Comelins  to  nwdniain  the  unity  of  Ike 
cfaarch.    I^e  the  former,  the  latter  «&viaion  ^nang  out  ef  a 
dispute  aa  to  the  election  of  a  bidup,  and  fiEoaa  the  coDiiian 
of  oppoaite  opimons  with  regard  to  the  penaaeea  of  the  oininh. 
Thcnre  was,  however,  thia  diffarenoe,  ^at  in  the  fbmior  eve 
the  aofaum  arose  with  the  lexer  party,  in  the  latter  willi  the 
more  rigid  ooe.    The  immediate  occasion  wiuofa  led  to  the 
actual  outbreal^  of  this  sofabm,  aa  well  aa  of  the  etlwg|- 
were  occurrences  which  took  place  during  the  persecution  of 
Decius.      We  have  already  obsenred  that  in  the   Boman 
church  the  general  saitiment  inclined  to  the  milder  yiew  in 
the  matter  of  penance;   there  was,  however,  evexk  in  that 
church,  a  more  rigid  party,  the  head  of  which  waa  iVowifMa, 
a  presbyter  of  some  distinction,  having  made  hima^lf  known 
as  a  theological  writer. 

We  are,  however,  without  further  and  accurate  informatioii 
as  to  the  character  of  this  man,  such  as  would  enable. us  to 
form  any  certain  conclusions  how  &r  his  views  on  this  qoes- 
tion  and  his  whole  conduct  in  the  affair  were  influenced  by 
the  peculiar  bent  of  his  disposition.  For  the  sayii^  of  hii 
exasperated  enemies,  ami  statements  which  bear  throughout 

sibi    blandiri   eos,  qui,  pacem   com   saoerdotibns  "Dei  n«m  hsbentes,- 

obrepont  et  latenter  apad  quosdam  commonicare  se  credont 

*  Scripsisti  quoque,  qnod  ecclesia  nimc  propter  me  portioDem  soi  in 

dispenso  nabeat. 

t  Cap.  66 : — 

Digpoiritam  tempos  yenit  nostris.    Pax  est  in  orbe 
Et  mina  limal  blandiente  aecolo  premit 
Pnecipitis  popoli,  quem  in  achiama  misisti*. 
Conspidtis  stipnlam  cohnrentem  in  ocolis  noatris, 
Bt  Testris  in  ocolis  non  ynltis  oernere  tabem. 
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the  marks  of  passionate  exaggeration,  are  of  course  entitled  to 
no  credit.  If  we  endeavour  to  separate  tiie  real  &cts  from 
the  distorted  and  spitefid  representations  of  Novatian's  oppo- 
nents, the  following  presents  itself  as  the  most  probable  state 
of  the  case : — Violent  internal  conflicts  had  thrown  Novatian, 
a  man  of  an  earnest  fiume  of  mind,  into  a  state  similar  to 
that  usual  among  those  labouring  under  demoniacal  possession. 
This  was  for  him,  as  it  was  for  so  many  others  of  that  period, 
the  hard  way  to  faith.  It  was  to  the  prayer  of  an  exorcist  of 
the  Koman  church  that  he, — ^who  had  perhaps  already  been 
touched  in  various  ways  by  the  power  of  Christianity, — owed 
his  restoration  for  the  moment.  From  this  violent  convulsion 
of  his  whole  being  he  fell  into  a  severe  sickness,  which  even- 
tually resulted  in  his  entire  and  radical  cure.  In  the  course  of 
this  sickness  his  &ith  became  established,  and,  believing  death 
to  be  at  hand,  he  received  baptism  on  the  sick  bed.  He  found 
in  Christianity  peace,  rest,  and  a  healing  power.  As  he  now 
distinguished  himself  by  stead&stness  in  the  faith — the  clear- 
ness of  his  Christian  knowledge — (to  which  his  writings  bear 
witness) — ^for  a  happy  fiuulity  in  teaching — ^and  for  a  zeal  for 
holiness,  which  afterwards  led  him  to  adopt  an  ascetical  life, 
Bishop  Fabian  ordained  him  presbyter,  disregarding  the  fkct 
that  it  was  on  the  bed  of  sickness  that  he  had  first  made  profes- 
sion of  the  fidth  and  been  baptised.  The  Roman  clergy  were 
from  the  first  dissatisfied  with  this  procedure ;  because  they 
maintained  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  no  individual  who 
had  been  baptised  on  a  sick  bed, — ^no  clinicus, — should 
receive  ordination ;  but  the  wiser  Fabian  interpreted  this  law 
according  to  its  spirit*  rather  than  its  letter,  for  its  object 
was  simply  to  keep  out  of  the  spiritual  order  those  who 
had,  witiiout  true  repentance,  conviction,  and  knowledge, 
received  baptism  in  tlie  momentary  alarm  produced  by  Qie 
fear  of  death.  In  Novatian's  case  every  suspicion  of  the 
kind  was  refuted  by  his  subsequent  lifie.     For  a  season  he  had 

*  As  it  is  expressed  in  tiie  12th  canon  of  the  conncil  held  at  Neo 
CsBsaiea,  A.D.  314 ;  whi<^h,  after  declaring  that  a  person  baptized  in  sick- 
ness coald  not  be  consecrated  as  a  prest^er,  assigns  as  a  reason  "  that 
such  &ith  did  not  spring  from  free  oouTiction,  but  was  forced "  (w»  U 
wf0mt^Umt  ya^  n  iri^ng  mi/reS,  aXX'  Si  ijmy»nt).  Hence,  too,  an  exception 
was  made  in  fiiYoar  of  subsequent  seal  and  &ith  (}ta  vtiv  //ura  raura 
mvnS  #wm)^  mm  wUrtt).    This  exception  would  apply  to  Novatian. 
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exchanged  tbe  practical  fifr  of  an  active  6kKgpaaak  fir  tlie 
noiBeleaBflecliisionof  theaaoetie;  but  afterwaid%  aa  aooo  per* 
Ii^washe  was  made  theheadof  aptffy,hewaaindnDedciioe 
more  to  resume  the  active  duties  oz  his  office.* 

*  It  is  here  partieularly  impoftaiit  to  ooanlt  19m  siMdal  kller  ol 
0>nieUiis,  bishop  c^Boine,  to  raiiii^  blshM  of  Aiiti^  A  ftagnsK 
of  it  has  been  ptesMiad  bj  Eusebivs  (1.  VL  o.  4S>  TUs  lattor  ds> 
serves  notice  as  iUnstratina  that  tenden^  of  tiie  fffiWisiastical  spirit  to 
oonfonnd  the  ootward  wiu  tiie  inner  Uft^  whldi»  at  an  eari^  period 
became  markcdlv  prondnent^  enedall j  at  Bone.  It  is  iii|;ed  as  as  cib* 
Jeetion  against  Noratian,  thi^  his  restoiatioa  ftom  a  diiwoniacal  Dnn^, 
as  it  was  called,  by  exorcists  of  the  Bonan  ehnrdi*  had  been  the  vim 
of  hisconTenion.  Whether  tiMwere  the  ease  or  notv  aoTCpraadksani|f 
could  attach  to  Novatian's  character  as  a  Chriatian  fima  the  cinaM- 
stances  wluch  had  led  him  to  embraee  GhristSaBitr.  Not  lev  mat- 
ing in  good  sense  than  nnwortfay  of  a  Oiristian  b  the  reproash  «f 
Gorndini^  thtt  Satan  was  the  oocarion  of  NofaliBiirs  MQn  (f  yt,  Ifp) 

VM»  ifserMu  yiy0K9  i  rmrmms);   SS  if  the  WoritS  of  CffSI  do  not  oqiB 

become  sabsement  to  the  firandation  and  inerease  of  the  intiff^*—  ef 
God.  It  is  fbrtiier  objected  to  him,  tha^  after  Us  rfstoration  ftom  tMi 
demoniacal  disease^  he  ML  into  a  serere  fit  of  sidkneas  (iHikb  m^ 
be  very  nntarally  eiplained;  tiie  crisis  in  his  iHnle  ot^punie  ijsliii  ftr 
which  be  was  indebted  to  the  restoration  from  Us  frenetie  stattv  ^M* 
the  cause  of  the  sicknen),  and  that  in  the  ibar  of  death  he  reonvedbn* 
tism,  bat  baptism  only  by  sprinkling,  as  bis  condition  reqoired  (ne 
baptismns  clinicomm  not  bemg  by  mimerdon,  wbich  was  the  usatl 
practice  of  tbose  times),  if  it  could  be  said,  indeed,  that  sndi  a  one  hd 
been  baptized  at  alL  It  is  objected,  moreorer,  that  sabaeqnently  he  fe> 
ceived  none  of  those  rites  which  should  hare  been  bestowed  on  Un 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  church,— each,  e.  a^  as  confirmation  by  the 
hand  of  uie  bishop.  **  How  then  could  he  pouUiy  have  received  ike  Bdji 
Ghost  V*  ^All  this  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  outwardness  and  pas- 
sionate prejudice  of  the  growing  hierarchical  spirit  of  tiie  Boana 
church !)  A  bishop  of  Rome,  probably  Fabian, — the  letter  goes  on  to 
say,— ordained  him  presbyter,  against  the  wishes  of  the  rest  of  thi 
clergy,  who  objected  to  the  ordination  of  a  person  who  had  been  bap* 
tized  by  sprinkling,  on  a  sick  bed.  (The  bishop,  probably  a  man  of 
more  liberal  sforit,  wished  in  this  case  to  make  an  exception.)  Come* 
lius  a^iin  objects  that  daring  the  prosecution  Noyation  had,  out  of  fiw^ 
shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and  was  unwilling  to  leave  it  toperfixs 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  behalf  of  such  as  needed  his-  help.  When  hii 
deacons  asked  him  to  do  this,  he  turned  tiiem  off  with  ue  rqply  tint 
*'  he  was  the  friend  of  another  philosophy."  Here,  to  be  sore,  we  hate 
nothio^  but  conjecture  to  help  us  to  the  real  fiict,  whidi  the  hatred  of 
Cornelius  may  have  misrepresented.  Probably  by  the  \^^  psXtgifit 
may  be  understood  the  secluded  life  of  the  ascetic  as  ccmpared  witii  oift 
of  the  practical  ecclesiastic  Novatian  may  have  retired,  fi>r  a  aeaioi^ 
into  solitude,  and  withdrawn  himself  from  ms  public  duties.  This  b  ii 
keeping  with  the  ao&tere  character  which  speaks  out  in  Ids  princii^  of 
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Some  slight  alliisions  in  Cyprian  by  no  means  suffice  to 
prove  that  Novatian,  previous  to  his  conversion,  had  been  a 
stoic  philosopher^  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  stoical  ethics, 
mingling  with  his  Christianity,  had  produced  the  severity  of 
his  sentiments  on  these  matters.  As  his  principles  admit 
of  a  natural  explanation  from  the  sternness  of  his  Christian 
character,  and  as  in  this  case  he  acted  entirely  in  the  spirit 
which  in  his  time  actuated  a  whole  party  of  the  church,  there 
is  little  need  to  refer  them  to  an  outward  source,  especially 
in  the  absence  of  all  historical  evidence.* 

Here  a  question  arises  of  considerable  importance,  the 
right  decision  of  which  will  materially  assist  us  in  forming  a 
right  judgment  both  on  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  on  the 
character  of  Novatian.  It  is  this  : — Was  his  opposition  directed 
in  the  first  place  against  Cornelius  as  bishop,  or  against  the 
milder  principles  of  church  penance  ?  To  judge,  indeed,  from 
the  accusations  of  his  passionate  opponents,  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  outset  an  ambitious  desire  of  the  episcopal  dignity 
induced  him  to  excite  these  troubles  in  the  church,  and  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  during  the  Decian  persecution  he  had  belonged  to  the 
milder  party,  it  would  indeed  give  probability  to  the  assertion 
that  external  inducements  had  driven  him  to  those  extremes. 
Now  in  this  persecution,  the  Roman  clergy,  being  at  the  timci 
without  a  bishop  at  their  head,  had  sent  to  Cyprian,  bishop  of 

penitence ;  and  it  might  be  as  an  ascetic  that  he  owed  his  high  consi- 
deration ifitii  the  church.  It  was  wrong  perhaps  in  NoYatian  to  listen  to 
the  jHromptings  of  a  &lse  asceticism,  and  to  forget  Christian  charity  so 
ftr  as  to  refuse  to  leave  his  spiritual  quiet  and  solitude,  and  help  the 
brefluen  who  needed  his  priestij  consolations ;  but  Cornelius  may  have 
allowed  himself  to  invent  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  another  mo- 
live  inconsistent  with  Novatian's  character. 

^  It  18  by  no  means  clear  that  even  Novatian's  opponents  seriously 
thought  of  deriving  his  peculiar  views  from  any  such  oriein.  If  Cyprian 
obje&  to  these  views  tluit  they  are  more  stoical  than  Christian  Tep.  52 
ad  Antonian),  naturally  this  refers  simply  to  their  character,  ana  not  to 
their  origin;  and  when  he  upbnuds  him,  '*  Jactet  se  licet  et  philoso- 
phiam  Tel  eloqnentiam  snam  superbis  vocibns  prsdicet,"  the  first  may 
•eem  an  allnnoo  perhaps  to  the  r/i^an,  the  pallium  of  the  ii^*nr^$  (see  the 
oreoeding  note),  or  to  the  fkme  oi  a  distinguished  dogmatic  writer  which 
Novatian  had  acquired  as  author  of  the  work  De  regula  fidet,  or  l>e  tH* 
mtate.     Thus,  too,  Cornelius  speaks  of  him  in  the  aboTc-ctted  letter  as 
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Carthage,*  a  l^ter  in  which  he  was  infonned  of  their  opimoi 
that  abflolation  ought  to  be  granted  at  the  eztremity  of  dead 
to  all  lapsed  persons  who  manifested  true  penitence ; — a  sen' 
tence  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  more  rigid  party, 
which  unconditionally  excluded  from  the  absolution  of  thi 
church  all  who  had  been  convicted  of  peccata  mortalia.     And 
yet,  according  to  Cyprian's  testimony,  this  letter  was  composed 
by  Novatian.t     But  even  if  Cyprian's  account  be  perfectly 
correct,  yet  from  a  letter  setting  forth  the  common  decision 
of  a  college  of  presbyters  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn 
as  to  the  personal  opinions  of  the  individual  who  composed 
it ;  for  possibly  nothing  more  than  the  form  and  style  of 
composition  were  his.     It  might  be  that  Novatian  at  this 
time  may  have  thought  it  right  to  submit  to  the  majority, 
though  ailerwards  he  felt  himself  boimd  to  oppose  it.    And 
indeed  the  same  letter  contains  an  intimation  that  a  final 
and  settled  decision  on  these  controverted  matters  would  be 
best  made  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  election 
of  a  new  bishop.      Novatian,    therefore,  although  himself 
inclined  to  severer  measures,  might  the  more  readily  yield 
for  the  moment  to  a  milder  course,  the  more  he  saw  a  hope 
that,  when  the   matter  should  be  finally  discussed  and  de- 
termined,  an  authoritative  sanction  would  be  given  to  his 
own  principles.     Moreover,  in  the  same  letter,  he  expresses 
himself  doubtfully  enough  as   to  the  value  of  the  absohi- 
tion  imparted  in  such  cases. — "  God  only  knows,"  he  says, 
"  how  He  will    dispose  of  such,  and  by  what  rule  He  will 
judge  them. "  X    "^^^  language    does  indeed   intimate  the 
writer's   own   opinion   that  absolution  could   not  with  pro- 
priety be  granted  to  such  persons — that  they  ought  to  be  sim- 
ply commended  to  the  divine  mercy,  and  the  decision  of  their 
fate   left  with  God ;  although  we  would  not  deny  that  any 
one  of  the  milder  party  might  consistently  enough   express 
himself  thus  from  a  conviction  of  the  deceitfulness  of  all  out- 
ward signs  of  penitence.§     If  Novatian  generally  performed 

*  Ep.  31. 

t  He  says,  fbr  instance,  ep.  52,  of  this  letter,  Novatiano  tone  scribente 
et  quod  scripserat,  sua  voce  recitante. 

1  Deo  ipso  sciente,  qujA  de  talibos  feciat  et  qoaliter  judicii  sui  ezami- 
i-ct  pondera. 

§  Thus  Cyprian,  ep.  52 :  Si  nos  aliquis  poenitentiee  simulatione  delu- 
serit,  Deus,  qui  non  deridetur,  et  qui  cor  nominis  intuetar,  de  his  qos 
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at  this  time  the  function  of  secretary  to  the  Boman  churchy* 
he  must  also  be  considered  as  the  writer  of  a   still  earlier 
letter,'!'  composed  in  the  name  of  the  Homan  clergy,  in  which 
the  same  principles  are  advanced  as  in  the  second.  If  this  were 
the  case,  then  what  we  have  just  said  respecting  the  relation 
of  the  writer's  own.  opinions  to  the  views  expressed  in  the 
communication  of  a  public  body  must  be  applied  also  to  this 
Irtter.l^'     It  was  never  objected  to  Novatian  that  his  later 
views  contradicted  his  earlier  and  published  convictions ;  and 
it  easily  admits  of  explanation,  if  the  opposition  of  the  more 
ligid  party  did  not  assume  a  decided  attitude  until  the  close 
of  the  persecution,  when  the  final  deliberations  respecting  the 
treatment  of  ^he   lapsi    commenced,  and  when  the  milder 
party  had  obtained  a  leader  in  the  person  of  their  bishop 
Cornelius.      We  have  the  less  reason  to  doubt  that  a  zeal 
for  the  more  rigid  principles  inspired  Novatian  from  the  first 
fflnce  they  accorded  so  periectly  with  his  character.     The  accu- 
sations of  his  opponents  shoudd  not  be  allowed  to  embarrass 
us,  for  it  is  the  usual  way  with  theological  polemics  to  trace 
schisms  and  heresies  to  some  outward,  unhallowed  motive, 
even  in  the  absence  of  all  proof.     When  the  Roman  bishopric 
was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Fabian,  Novatian  had  on  some 
occasion  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
and'  had  no  longing  for  the  episcopal  dignity — to  which,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  high  respect  which  a  large  portion 

no6  minus  perspeximus,  judicet,  et  servoram  suorum  seutentiam  Dominos 
emendet. 

♦  Which,  however,  cannot  be  certainly  inferred  from  the  testimony  <rf 
Cyprian  already  cited.  For  it  is  left  doubtful  whether  it  was  by  a  mere 
accident  that  Novatian  composed  that  letter,  or  whether  he  wrote  it  in 
his  official  capacity.  We  must  allow  it,  however,  to  be  not  improbable 
that  the  theological  author,  in  a  church  where  learning  and  talent  for 
composition  were  not  so  common,  would  be  made  the  church  secretary. 

t  The  letter  we  have  cited  already  at  page  185,  note  t»  and  page  314, 
note  f. 

X  In  this  letter,  too,  the  subjective  opinion  of  the  writer  matf  gleam 
through  the  language,  where  he  speaks  of  the  admonitions  given  to  the 
fallen :  *'  Ipsos  cohortati  sumus  et  hortamur,  agere  poenitentiam,  si  quo 
modo  indulgentiam  poterunt  recipere  ab  eo  qui  potest  prsestare," — though 
the  words  do  not  necessarily  express  as  much.  In  tiie  severity  of  tone 
with  which  this  letter  speaks  of  those  bishops  that  forsook  their  commu- 
nities we  might  likewise  recognise  the  sentiments  of  the  more  rigid 
Novatian. 
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of  tlie  comiminity  tetarteinod  teilte^te  db(ataA»T«hiiii 
iMiyiaej  hm  m^g^  petkKp^  6Milfikivft«l(dh8d|}  WvvJuM 

ot  pajor^.  He  could  mj  thk  villi  p«Hbetji*HHMr ;  1% 
tbe  Moebe  kmng  reiMwe,  the  tfwihlngiM  dwliiu^ 
ondistiiirbed  to  his  dogiomtic  ■pewilitk— ^  'ioiaij' :|itel'>i«»Mriil 
to  burden  hinneif  nath  an  office  eo  &mKmimbuA^Mk\iamim 
M  that  of  a  BflOMUi  bi^hfip  had  eheadir  hmaamkfi'Oamdkb 
indeed  Imeir  that  he  aecrjjjgy  righedtefter/tfce*  BjfcliUMiil  dy  t 
nity :  hot  whence  had  Oomdiiie  te  -cfe  te  wmwdi  mtUvAj 
eeereti  aadinmest  leccawe  of  huep|HaiBBtfs-heavi>  t  Oyfeter 
hkneelf  intibnaiet  timt  a  paity  etiife  ww^irmfiy jiwlMJHbij 
whidt  in  the  ootset  hwl  iMen  wfaolfy  iiAjecdve^' iMMfrieniM 
menced  thediq»iite;r  and  at  menot'.niia  tUi'diipiftb'vHiv 
a  eduon  inevitable  that  the  oafMb^  I^Mji  eel  n^i^nMyr 
faUuipaa  their  chief  aaahirt  OnMiMft;*  OSie  ilwelfci  liJ 
ledNonutian  to  contend  efai9fyifiiriiihatdie«deiiQtd)veft«4^ 
thn  pnritf  of ^the  ehudi^agaitiil  Hm  iwriT  nf'lMeiil|M<ef 
witiioat wiehingr or eaeyng Idt  anythhyhBiiiiLi  filftllii# 
hit  own  conrictions,  eoalooa  and  aidontiln'tiMildeftiMMiW 
by  natural  disposition  insensible  to  all  unquiet  and  eiLlrtriwI 
influences,  he  was,  against  his  own  will,  made  the  head  eft 
party  by  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  pfrinciples,  and  he  WM 
by  them  compelled  to  assume  the  episcopal  dignity.  In-llii 
r^;ard  he  could,  in  his  letter  to  Dionysius  bishop  of  Alealn- 
dm,  appeal  with  truth  to  the  ftct  '*  that  he  had  been  kurrki 
on  against  his  wUL"^^  -       -'■• 

The  man  who  was  really  the  active  soml  of  this  jiarty)  and 
to  whose  influence,  doubtless,  it  was  owing  that  they  faMkt 
entirely  with  Cornelius  and  elected  another  bish(^  for  thedi* 
selves,  came  from  a  different  quarter.  Ncvatusj  the  '-Git^ 
thaginian  priest,  who  had  been  the  chief  instigator  of  lh» 
troubles  in  the  church  of  North  Africa,  had  left  that  countrf 
when  Cypiian  gained  the  upper  hand,  either  because  be,  lU). 
longer  agreed  with  the  principles  of  Felicissimus,  and  yet 
would  not  be  reconciled  to  Cyprian  and  acknowledge  hiin  for 
his  bishop,  or  simply  because  his  intrigues  against  the  kcM 

*  Cyprian,  ep.  42 :  Diyersce  partis  obstinata  et  inflexibilis  pertbtitli 
fum  tantvm  matris  sinnm  recnsayit ;  sed  etiam,  glUcerUe  et  in  pefu9  rwert- 
detcente  dUcordia,  episcopum  sibi  constituit. 

f  "On  aMf  Hx^'    Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  46. 
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had  totally  failed.  Betaking  himself  to  Rome,  he  found  there 
the  germs  of  a  dispute.  His  tanperament  did  not  allow  him 
to  lie  idle  and  neutral  where  strife  and  agitation  were  going 
on.  According  to  the  principles  which,  in  conmion  with  the 
other  four  presbyters  and  Felicissimus,  he  had  advocated  at 
Carthage,  he  ought  to  have  sided  with  Cornelius.*  But 
whether  his  views  on  the  matter  in  dispute  had  undergone  a 
change  (either  under  the  influence  of  Novatian,  his  superior  in* 
theoretical  theology,  or  as  a  consequence  of  an  excitable  tem- 
perament ready  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another),  or* 
whether,  feeling  no  real  interest  in  the  object  of  dispute,  either- 
at  Carthage  or  at  Rome,  he  was,  in  his  way,  ready  to  sympa- 
thise everywhere  with  a  party  in  opposition ;  whether  he  was- 
inclined  to  espouse  the  cause  of  any  party  which  had  no  hishop' 
at  its  head^  or  whether  he  hated  Cornelius  for  other  reasons — 
it  is  enough  for  us  that  Novatus  passionately  adopted  and 
contended  for  the  principles  of  Novatian.  Wherever  he  might 
be,  at  Carthage  or  at  Rome,  he  was  the  very  man  to  become 
the  moving  spring  of  agitation,  while  he  placed  another  at  the 
head  under  whose  name  everjrthing  was  to  be  done.  It  may 
therefore  have  been  through  his  active  influence  that  the 
schism  assumed  a  more  decided  character,  and  that  Novatian 
was  forced  by  his  party  to  oppose  himself,  as  bishop,  to  Cor- 
nelius. 

As  to  the  latter,  in  his  treatment  of  those  who  during  the 
persecution  of  Decius  had  fidlen  £rom  their  steadfastness  he 
had  been  governed  by  the  milder  principles  of  the  church.  He 
had  admitted  many  to  the  communion  of  the  church  who  were 
accused  at  least  by  the  other  party  of  being  sacrificati.  He 
was  therefore  charged  by  Novatian  and  his  followers  with 
polluting  the  church  by  the  admission  of  the  unclean.  On 
both  sides  great  liberties  were  taken  in  ascribing  the  actions  of 

*  Mosheim  defends  Novatus  agunst  the  reproach  of  inconsistency, 
by  recalling  the  fact  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  five  presbyters,  and  that 
he  agTeE^d  with  these  and  with  Felicissimus,  not  in  every  respect,  but 
only  in  their  opposition  to  Cyprian.  But  the  evidence  above  cit»i  stands 
in  the  way  of  this  assertion.  The  strongest  argument  which  Mosheim 
brings  in  support  of  his  own  view  is,  that  Cyprian,  who  raked  up  every 
possible  charge  against  Novatus,  never  accuses  him,  even  when  he  had 
occasion  for  so  doing,  of  inconsistency.  But  it  is  possible  that  Cyprian 
was  loth  to  touch  on  this  point,  because  he  might  fear  a  retort  on  account 
of  his  own  change  of  principles. 

VOL.  I.  T. 
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the  opposite  party  to  secret  motives,  calculated  to  place  thjem 
in  the  most  untavourable  light.  As  Ccxnelius  had  chaiged 
Novatian  with  acting  mider  the  impulse  of  an  ambitious  long- 
ing afler  the  episcopal  dignity,  so  a  part  at  least  of  Novatian's 
followers  ascribed  the  mildness  of  Cornelius  towards  others 
to  the  consciousness  of  similar  guilt;  he  himself,  as  they 
affirmed,  was  a  libellaticus.*  Both  parties  endeavoured,  as 
was  usual  in  such  disputes,  to  secure  on  their  own  side  the 
verdict  of  the  great  metropolitan  churches  of  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  and  Carthage,  and  both  sent  deputies  to  them.  The 
zeal  shown  by  Novatian  for  the  strictness  of  discipline  and  the 
maintenance  of  purity  in  the  chiurch  (the  honesty  of  which, 
his  own  life  avouched),  and  the  authority  of  certain  confessors 
who  in  the  beginning  were  imited  with  him,  procured  for  his 
deputies  a  fiivourable  reception.  One  bishop,  Fabius  of 
Antioch,  was  even  on  the  point  of  deciding  in  his  fiivour. 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  a  mild,  moderate, 
and  liberal  mind,  was  from  the  beginning  opposed  to  the  No- 
vatian principles;  but  he  tried  first  of  all  by  friendly  aigu- 
ments  to  induce  Novatian  to  submit.  In  reply  to  his  app&fr- 
tionf  he  ^^Tote,  "  If  you  have,  as  you  say,  been  urged  on 
against  your  own  will,  you  aWII  best  prove  this  by  voluntarily 
retracting ;  for  there  is  nothing  you  ought  not  to  be  willing  to 
suffer  rather  than  create  a  schism  in  the  church  of  God.  And 
martyrdom  endured  for  the  sake  of  preventing  schism  would 
be  not  less  glorious  than  martyrdom  to  avoid  being  an 
idolater  ;  nay,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  nobler, — for  in  the 
one  case  you  become  a  martyr  for  the  peace  of  your  own  soul, 
in  the  other  for  tlie  good  of  the  entire  church.  If,  then,  you 
now  either  persuade  or  constrain  the  brethren  to  unanimity, 
the  good  you  would  thus  do  would  exceed  the  evil  which  you 
have  caused.  The  latter  will  not  be  laid  to  your  charge,  and 
the  former  will  redomid  to  your  praise.  But  even  if  others 
should  refuse  to  follow  you,  and  you  cannot  accomplish  so 
much,  liasten  at  any  rate  to  save  your  oivn  soul.  Hoping  that 
you  may  follow  after  peace,  I  bid  you  farewell  in  the  Lord." 
But  Novatian  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  his  opinions,  and  car- 
ried away  too  far  by  the  ardour  of  controversy,  to  listen  to 
such  representations.  The  amiable  Dionysius,  therefore,  now 
declared  decidedly  against  him,  and  used  his  influence  also  to 
*  Cyprian,  ep,  52.  f  Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  46. 
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detach  others  from  his  party.  He  accused  him  of  promul- 
gating^ the  most  mischievous  doctrines  about  God,  and  of 
calumniating  the  compassionate  Saviour  as  an  unmerciful 
being* 

Novatian  might  however  have  reckoned  more  confidently 
on  support  in  North  Africa,  where  Cyprian  himself  had 
fbrmerly  been  inclined  to  sunilar  principles  on  the  matter 
of  penitence.  But  Cyprian,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
had  changed  his  views  and  his  practice,  and  thus  exposed 
himself  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  and  fickleness  of  mind.f 
At  the  same  time  he  looked  upon  Novatian  as  a  disturber  of 
the  unity  of  the  church,  who  set  up  himself  against  a  bishop 
r^;ularly  chosen  and  appointed  by  God  himself,  and  who 
would  prescribe  his  own  peculiar  principles  as  laws  for  the 
entire  church. 

The  controversy  with  the  Novatian  party  turned  upon  two 
general  points : — 1.  What  are  the  principles  of  penitence  ?  2. 
What  constitutes  the  idea  and  essence  of  a  true  church  ?  In 
r^ard  to  the  first,  Novatian  has  often  been  imjustly  accused 
of  maintaining  that  no  person,  having  once  violated  his 
baptismal  vows,  can  ever  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  is 
sore  of  eternal  damnation.  But,  first,  Novatian  by  no  means 
maintained  that  a  Christian  is  a  p^ect  saint.  He  spoke  not 
of  all  sins,  but,  assuming  as  valid  the  distinction  already  men- 
tioned between  ^'  peccata  venialia  "  and  ^^  peccata  mortalia," 
he  was  treating  only  of  the  latter.  Again,  what  he  said  did 
not  by  any  means  apply  to  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sin,  but 
only  to  the  judgment  of  the  church  —  the  absolution  of 
the  church.  The  church,  he  meant  to  say,  has  no  right  to 
giant  absolution  to  a  person  who,  by  any  mortal  sin,  has 
flcomed  the  pardon  obtained  for  him  by  Christ,  and  appro- 
priated to  him  by  baptism.  No  counsel  of  God,  with  regard 
to  such  persons,  has  been  revealed ;  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
which  the  gospel  assures  us  of,  relates  only  to  sins  com- 
mitted before  baptism.  We  ought  doubtless  to  take  care  of 
those  who  have  thus  fallen,  but  nothing  can  be  done  for 
them  beyond  exhorting  them  to  repent,  and  commending 
them  to  the   mercy  of  God.     "  The  sacrificati,"  Novatian 

*  Eoseb.  1.  VII.  C.  8 :    To  ;^^ff<'r»T«m  ni^tw  9ifJb£v  *lfif»vf  X^irrit,  mf 
f  Ep.  52  :  Ne  me  aliquis  ezistimet,  a  proposito  meo  ler^vtct  \^^in«&\^5A. 
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wrote,*  '*  must  not  be  received  to  the  communion ;  they 
should  only  be  exhorted  to  repentance, — the  forgiveness  cf 
their  sins  must  be  left  to  that  God  who  alone  has  power  to  for* 
give  sin."  That  this  was  Novatian's  doctrine,  even  C3rpriaD, 
— though  in  the  heat  of  controversy  he  did  not  always  keep 
it  in  mind, — evidently  presupposes,  when  he  says,  f  '^  Oh, 
what  mockery  of  tlie  deluded  brethren,  what  an  idle  deluding 
of  those  afflicted  and  unhappy  men, — to  exhort  them  to  a  re- 
pentance whereby  they  are  to  satisfy  Grod,  and  yet  deprive 
them  of  the  salvation  to  which  through  tliis  satis&ction  they  are 
to  attain !  To  say  to  your  brother.  Mourn,  and  shed  teaz8» 
and  sigh  day  and  night,  abound  in  good  works,  so  thou  mayest 
wasli  away  thy  sins,  but  after  all  thou  shalt  die  out  of  ihepaU 
of  the  church  I  Thou  must  do  all  tliat  pertains  to  peace ;  but 
the  peace  thou  seekest  thou  shalt  not  obtain  I  Who  would  not 
give  up  at  once?  Who  would  not  sink  in  very  despair? 
Think  you  the  husbandman  could  labour,  were  it  said  to  him 
'  Bestow  all  diligence  and  care  on  the  culture  of  yoiu*  field^y 
but  you  shall  reap  no  harvest '  ?  "  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
even  in  what  he  here  says,  Cyprian  does  not  enter  sufficiently 
into  liis  opponent's  train  of  thought,  and  is  not  quite  fiur 
towards  him.  For  it  was  by  no  means  Novatian's  doctrine 
that  all  the  exertions  of  such  a  penitent  were  to  no  purpose. 
He  maintained  only  that  the  church  had  no  warrant  to  promise 
him  the  desired  forgiveness  whicli  divine  grace  might  bestow. 
In  the  outset,  as  we  see  from  Novatian's  explanation  con- 
tained in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Socrates,  the  question 
in  this  controversy  related  only  to  07ie  of  those  offences  which 
were  generally  classed  among  the  peccata  mortalia,  the  denial, 
viz.,  of  Christianity.  On  the  supposition  that  Novatian 
was  at  first  thus  severe  against  this  class  of  offences  alone, 
Cyprian  was  right  in  opposing  absolutely  the  moral  standard 
which  must  liave  been  the  basis  of  such  a  mode  of  judging,  and 
in  resolutely  combating  the  notion  that  merely  such  offences 
were  to  be  denominated  sins  against  God,  denial  of  God, 
denial  of  Christianity  ;  as  if  every  sin  were  not  a  sin  against 
God,  a  practical  denial  of  God  and  of  Christianity.  "  Surely," 
says  Cyprian,t  "  the  sin  of  an  adulterer  and  deceiver  is  more 
heiuGus  tlian  that  of  the  libellatici ;  for  the  latter  fall  into  sin 

*  Vid.  Socrat  1.  IV.  c.  28. 
t  Ep.  52.  X  Ep.  52. 
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through  compulsion  and  under  the  \iTong  impression  that  it  is 
simply  enough  not  to  have  sacrificed,  while  the  former  sins  of 
free  choice.  Adulterers  and  deceivers,  according  to  the 
apostle  Paul,  Eph.  v,  5,  are  as  idolaters."  <*  For  since  our 
bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ,  and  each  of  us  is  a  temple 
of  God,  whoever  by  adultery  defiles  God's  temple,  offends  God 
himself;  and  whoever  by  committing  sin  does  the  will  of 
^tan,  worships  evil  spirits  and  false  gods:  for  evil  works 
proceed  not  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  from  the  instigations 
of  the  adversary,  and  evil  desires  born  of  the  unclean  spirit 
lead  men  on  to  act*  against  God  and  to  serve  the  devil." 

But  afterwards,  at  least,  the  Novatian  party  expressly  ap- 
plied their  principle  to  the  whole  class  of  "  mortal  sins ;"  which 
application  Novatian  himself  most  probably  had  in  mind 
from  the  beginning,  though  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  con- 
troversy led  him  to  speak  of  one  description  only  of  mortal 
sins.  The  ascetic  was  assuredly  not  disposed  to  treat  sina  of 
voluptuousness  with  too  much  indulgence. 

Again,  in  the  passage  from  Socrates,  Novatian  speaks  of 
those  only  who  had  sacrificed.  But  if  Cyprian  does  not  mis- 
represent Novatian,  he  most  unjustly,  in  the  outset  at  least, 
placed  in  the  same  category  all  who  during  the  persecution 
had  in  any  way  proved  unfaithful,  as  well  libellatici  as 
sacrificati,  without  any  discrimination  of  the  various  degrees 
of  guilt,  or  of  the  difference  of  the  attendant  circumstances, 
utterly  rel^ng  absolution  to  all  alike,  without  considering  how 
many  of  the  libellatics  were  guOty  rather  of  an  error  and  mis- 
take of  the  understanding,  than  of  an  actual  sin. 

The  manner  in  which  Cyprian  combated  these  principles 
of  Novatian  •  beautifully  attests  the  spirit  of  Christian  cha- 
rity and  sympathy  which  animated  him.  Having  supposed 
the  case  of  numy  libellatici,  whose  conscience  did  not  reprove 
them  of  any  crime,  being  tempted,  by  despair,  to  tear  themselves 
away  with  their  families  fiiom  the  church,  and  to  se^  ad- 
mission into  some  heretical  sect,  he  observes — ^^  At  the  day  of 
judgment  it  will  be  laid  to  our  charge  that  we  took  no  care  of 
the  unsound  sheep,  and,  on  account  of  one  that  was  diseased, 
left  many  sound  ones  to  perish  ;  that  while  our  Lord  left  the 
nincty-and-nine  whole  sheep,  and  went  after  the  one  that 
had  wandered  and  become  weary,  and,  when  he  had  found 

♦  Ep.  52. 
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it,  brought  it  away  himself  on  his  shoulders,  we  not  only  do 
not  seek  after  the  lost,  but  even  rgect  them  y^hen  they 
return."  He  contrasts  with  this  severity  several  passages  from 
the  apostle  Fkul  (1  Cor.  ix.  22;  xiL  26;  x.  33,  &c.),  and 
then  adds — "  The  case  stands  differently  with  the  philosophers 
and  stoics,  who  say  all  sins  are  equal,  and  that  a  stead&st  man 
should  not  easily  be  brought  to  bend.  But  the  difFerenee  is 
great  betwixt  philosophers  and  Christians.  We  must  avoid  what- 
ever proceeds,  not  from  God's  grace,  but  from  the  pride  of  a 
cold  philosophy.  Our  Lord  says,  in  his  gospel,  '  Be  ye  merci- 
ful, even  as  your  Father  is  merciful ;'  and  '  the  whole  need  not 
a  physician,  but  the  sick ;'  but  such  a  physician  he  cannot 
be  who  says,  I  heal  only  the  sound  who  need  no  physician. 
Behold,  yonder  lies  thy  brother,  wounded  in  battle  by  the 
adversary.  On  the  one  hand,  Satan  seeks  to  destroy  him 
whom  he  has  wounded ;  on  the  other,  Christ  exhorts  us  not  to 
leave  him  to  perish  whom  he  has  redeemed.  Which  cause  do 
we  espouse  ?  on  whose  side  do  we  stand  ?  Do  we  help  the 
devil  to  finish  his  work  of  destruction  ?  Do  we,  like  the  priest 
and  the  Levite  in  the  gospel,  pass  by  our  brother  lying  half 
dead  ?  Or  do  we,  like  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  following 
our  Lord's  precepts  and  example,  rescue  the  wounded  man 
from  the  grasp  of  his  enemy  ;  that,  liaving  done  everything  fiar 
his  salvation,  we  may  leave  the  final  decision  of  his  case  to  the 
judgment  of  God  ?  "  * 

Beautifully  and  truly  said  as  all  this  was,  in  opposition  to 
the  spirit  of  Novatianism,  yet  Novatian's  principles  were 
neither  touched  nor  refuted  by  it.  Even  Novatian  admitted 
that  the  iallen  brethren  must  be  looked  after  and  exhorted  to 
repentance.  He  too  acknowledged  God's  mercy  towards 
sinners,  and  allowed  it  right  to  commend  the  lapsed  to  that 
mercy ;  but  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  they  had  once  forfeited 
should  be  again  made  over  to  them,  this  he  was  unwilling 
to  allow,  because  he  could  find  no  objective  ground  for 
such  a  confidence.  The  only  way  in  wliich  he  could  be 
effectually  answered  was  by  pointing  out  such  an  objective 
ground  of  confidence  for  all  sumers — the  merits,  namely,  of 

*  Ut  curatum  Deo  judici  reservemus ;  upon  the  supposition,  that  is, 
that  absolution  cannot  forestall  God's  judgment,  but  is  only  valid  at  the 
divine  tribunal  when  God,  who  tries  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  finds  the 
temper  of  the  man  to  correspotid.  N?\t.\i  this  absolution. 
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Christ,  which  the  siimer  needed  ever  but  to  impropriate  to  him- 
self by  &ithful  penitence  and  trust  whencYer  the  true  relation 
is  unfolded  betweai  the  objective  and  subjective  elements  of 
justification  and  regeneration.  But  on  this  point  Novatian's 
opponents  themselves  had  not  very  clear  views ;  for  though,  in 
opposing  his  principles,  they  did  indeed  sometimes  refer  to 
1  John  ii.  1,  2,  yet  in  so  doing  they  expressed  themselves  as  if 
the  forgiveness  of  sin  obtained  by  Chnst  related  properly  to 
those  sins  alone  which  had  been  committed  before  baptism, 
and  as  if  in  respect  to  sins  committed  afterwards  there  was 
need  of  a  new  and  special  satis&ction  by  good  works.  This 
position  once  taken,  Novatian  might  i^ly  ask,  who  can  vouch 
for  it  that  such  a  satisfaction  will  sutBce  ? 

With  regard  to  the  second  main  point  of  the  controversy,* 
the  idea  of  the  church,  Novatian  maintained  that,  purity  and 
holiness  being  one  of  the  essential  marks  of  a  true  church, 
every  church  which,  n^lecting  the  right  use  of  discipline, 
tolerates  in  its  bosom,  or  readmits  to  its  communion,  such  per- 
sons as,  by  gross  sins,  have  broken  their  baptismal  vow, 
ceases  by  that  very  act  to  be  a  true  Christian  church,  and  for- 
feits  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  true  church.  On  this 
ground  the  Novatianists,  as  they  held  themselves  to  be  alone 
the  pure  immaculate  church,  called  themselves  ''  ol  ra-^opoi," 
the  Pure.  It  was  rightly  urged  against  Novatian  that  indi- 
viduals are  responsible  and  punishable  only  for  their  own  sins, 
and  not  for  the  sins  of  others  in  which  they  had  no  share ;  that 
it  is  only  the  inner  communion  of  the  heart  with  sinners,  not 
outward  fellowship  with  them,  that  is  defiling;  and  that  it 
was  but  the  arrogance  of  human  pride  to  pretend  to  the  exer^ 
else  on  earth  of  that  judicial  separation  between  the  true  and 
&lse  members  of  the  church  which  the  Lord  has  reserved  to 
himself.  On  this  point  Cyprian  finely  remarks,  <'  Though  the 
tares  are  manifest  in  the  church,  this  should  not  disturi>  our 
&ith  or  our  charity  so  &r  as  to  lead  us  to  separate  ourselves 
finum  the  church  itself  because  there  are  tares  in  it.  Our 
thoughts  should  rather  be  directed  to  this,  that  we  ourselves 

*  Pacianns,  of  Barcelona,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  concisely  expressed  the  two  main  positionB  of  Novatian  in  these 
words :  **  Quod  mortsde  peccatum  ecdesia  uonare  non  possit,  immo  quod 
ipsa  pereat  recipiendo  peccantes."  Ep.  1X1.  contra  Novatian,  Galland. 
Kbl.  patr.  T.  VII. 
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CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 

Christian  Life, 

Ever  since  Christianity  first  entered  into  human  nature,  it  has 
operated,  in  all  cases  where  it  has  struck  root,  with  the  some 
divine  power  of  sanctification ;  and  this  divine  power  cannot 
be  weakened  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
the  period  of  the  first  appearance  of  Christianity  could  poseesB 
no  preeminence  over  any  of  the  following  ages  of  the  church. 
One  peculiarity,  however,  marked  this  first  period.  The  change 
wrought  by  Christianity  in  the  convictions  and  actions  of  ito 
converts  could  not  fail  to  be  more  striking  through  the  oon- 
trdst  it  presented  with  what  they  had  once  been  as  pagans. 
Thus  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  Christians  converted 
from  paganism,  reminds  them  of  what  they  once  were,  when 
they  walked  according  to  the  course  of  tins  world,  according 
to  the  spirit  that  worked  in  the  children  of  disobedience ;  and 
after  enumerating  some  of  tlie  prevailing  vices  of  the  corrupt 
heathen  world,  says  to  them,  "  And  such  were  some  of  you; 
but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  God." 
Teacliers  of  the  church,  who  liad  been  heathens,  firequently 
appeal  to  such  eflTects  which  they  themselves  had  experienced. 
Thus  Cyprian,  under  the  first  glow  of  conversion,  witnesses  of 
it:* — **  lleceive  from  me  what  must  be  felt  ere  it  is  leartied, 
what  is  not  collected  from  a  long  course  of  continued  study, 
but  seized  at  once,  by  the  power  of  grace,  which  hastily  con- 
summates its  work.  While  I  lay  in  darkness  and  blind  night, 
driven  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  waves  of  the  world, 
ignorant  of  the  way  of  life,  estranged  from  the  truth  and  firom 
the  light,  what  divine  mercy  promised  for  my  salvation 
seemed  to  me,  in  my  then  state  of  mind,  a  hard  and  impracti- 

"•  Ad  Donat. 
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able  thing ; — that  a  man  should  be  barn  again^  and,  casting 
oif  his  former  self,  while  his  bodily  nature  remained  the  same, 
become  in  soul  and  disposition  another  man.  Hom',  said  I, 
can  sitch  a  change  be  possible — ^that  what  is  so  deep-rooted 
within  should  be  extiipated  at  once  ?  Entangled  in  the  many 
errors  of  my  earlier  lire,  from  which  I  could  see  no  deliverance, 
I  abandoned  myself  to  my  besetting  sins,  and,  despairing  of 
amendment,  nurtured  the  evil  within  me  as  if  it  belong^  to 
my  nature.  But  when,  after  the  stains  of  my  former  life  had 
been  washed  away  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  light  from  on 
high  was  shed  abroad  on  a  heart  now  freed  from  guilt,  made 
clear  and  pure ;  when  I  breathed  the  spirit  of  li^ven,  and 
was  changed  by  the  second  birth  into  a  new  man,  then  did 
that  wliich  before  appeared  so  doubtful  become  most  evidoit. 
That  lay  open,  which  before  had  been  shut  to  me ;  that  was 
light,  where  I  had  seen  nothing  but  darkness;  that  became 
easy,  which  before  was  impossible ;  practicable,  which  before 
seemed  impracticable ;  so  that  I  could  understand  how  it  was 
that,  being  bom  in  the  flesh,  I  had  lived  subject  to  sin — lead- 
ing a  worldly  life,  whereas  the  life  I  now  began  to  live  was 
the  commencement  of  a  life  proceeding  from  God,  and  quick- 
ened by  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  God,  from  God^  I  repeat, 
proceeds  all  we  are  now  able  to  do ;  from  Him  we  derive  life 
and  power."  Justin  Martyr  also  thus  describes  the  change 
produced  in  Christians  :* — "  We,  who  were  once  slaves  of 
lust,  have  now  delight  only  in  purity  of  morals;  we,  who 
once  practised  arts  of  magic,  have  consecrated  ourselves  to  the 
Eternal  and  G<xk1  God  ;  we,  who  once  prized  gain  above  all 
things,  now  give  even  all  that  we  have  to  the  common  use,  and 
share  it  with  every  one  that  is  in  want ;  we,  who  once  hated 
and  murdered  one  another,  and  on  account  of  differences  of 
customs  would  not  share  our  hearth  with  strangers,  do  now, 
since  the  appearance  of  Christ,  live  in  common  with  them ;  we 
pray  for  our  enemies ;  we  seek  to  teach  them  even  who  hate  us 
wiukout  cause  so  to  order  their  lives  according  to  Christ's 
glorious  doctrine  that  they  may  hold  the  joyful  hope  of  receiv- 
ing like  blessings  with  us  from  God,  the  Lord  of  all."  Origen, 
in  the  same  way,  appeals  to  the  effects  wrought  by  Cliristianity 
in  the  communities  scattered  through  the  world,  as  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  evangelical  history.     "  The  work  of  Jesus," 

♦  Apolog.  II. 
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lie  says,*  "reveals  itself  among  all  mankind,  where  exist 
churches  of  God,  founded  by  Jesus,  consisting  of  men  reclaimed 
from  a  thousand  vices ;  and  still  further,  the  name  of  Jesus 
produces  a  wonderful  mildness,  decency  of  manners,  humanity, 
goodness,  and  gentleness  in  those  who  embrace  the  fiiith  in  God 
and  Clirist,  and  of  tlie  judgment  to  come,  not  hypocritically, 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  advantage  and  human  ends,  but  in  sin- 
cerity arjd  in  truth." 

As  the  contrast  of  Christianity  with  paganism — which  is 
none  other  than  that  of  the  old  Tiith  the  new  man — is  more 
strongly  marked  in  some  periods  of  the  life  of  tlie  same  indi\i- 
dual  tlian  in  others,  so  was  it  also  in  comparing  the  Christian 
life  with  the  pagan  as  a  whole ;  for  the  opposition  now  stood 
forth  open  and  undisguised,  since  paganism  did  not  as  yet 
seek  to  hide  itself  under  any  forei^  guise.  To  this  contrast 
Origen  referred  when  he  said,  "  Compared  with  the  conmiuni- 
ties  among  whom  the}'  dwell,  the  communities  of  the  Christiaa<: 
are  as  lights  in  the  world."  f 

The  inducements  to  a  mere  outward  Christianity  that  aitwe 
in  later  times, — the  worldly  advantages  attached  to  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  state, — habit,  which 
leads  so  many  without  any  special  reasons  or  im^-ard  vocation 
to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers, — all  this,  in  the  period 
of  which  we  treat — especially  the  early  part  of  it — could  eflect 
nothing  for  Christianity.  The  majority  of  Christians  forsook 
a  religion  recommended  to  them  by  education,  by  the  reverence 
for  antiquity,  by  the  power  of  habit,  by  the  worldly  benefits 
attached  to  its  observance,  for  one  which  had  against  it 
everything  that  was  in  favwir  of  the  other,  and  which  from 
the  very  first  required  of  them  many  sacrifices,  and  exposed 
them  to  many  dangers  and  sufterings. 

Still  we  must  know  very  little  of  human  nature  to  believe 
that  in  any  period  whatever  there  could  be  a  total  absence  of 
causes  that  tend  to  produce  a  conscious  or  unconscious  hypo- 
crisy in  the  reception  of  Christianity.  Even  in  this  period 
there   existed  many  such  inducements,  particularly  in  those 
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longer  intervals  of  peace  which  the  church  occasionally  enjoyed. 
Thus  Origen  says,  "  There  has  always  been  a  great  diversity 
among  those  who  sought  Jesus,  for  all  did  not  seek  him  in 
the  genuine  way,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  salvation,  and  to 
receive  advantage  from  Him.  There  are  those  who  seel^ 
Jesus  from  various  wrong  motives.  Hence  it  is,  too,  that  they 
alone  have  foimd  peace  with  Him,  who  sought  Him  in  the 
right  way — of  whom  it  may  with  propriety  be  said  that  they 
sought  Him  as  the  Word  which  was  in  the  beginning  and  was 
with  God,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  him  fellow- 
ship with  the  Father,"  *  The  charity,  too,  of  the  Christians 
offered  a  strong  temptation  to  many  to  add  themselves  to  the 
church  without  being  Christians  by  conviction  and  in  the 
temper  of  their  minds.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  passage 
last  cited  from  Origen ;  and  Clemens  of  Alexandna,  too, 
speaks  of  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  temporal  advantages, 
hypocritically  made  profession  of  Christianity.^ 

But  to  pass  over  these  pretended  Christians,  even  those 
hearts  on  which  some  seed  of  the  gospel  had  lodged  still 
illustrated  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  sower.  Not  in  every 
heart  that  the  seed  fell  on  did  it  find  the  congenial  soil  in 
which  it  could  spring  up  immediately  and  bring  forth  fruit. 
In  this  period,  as  in  all  others,  there  would  be  those  who  had 
been  for  a  moment  touched  by  the  power  of  truth,  but  who, 
not  making  a  right  use  of  the  impressions  they  had  received^ 
proved  faithless  to  the  truth,  and,  instead  of  consecrating  to 
it  their  whole  life,  wished  to  serve  God  and  the  world  at 
the  same  time,  and  so  became  at  last  once  more  completely 
enslaved  to  the  world.  He  who  did  not  watch  his  own  heart, 
who  did  not  constantly,  with  fear  and  trembling,  seek,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit,  to  separate  in  his  inmost 
being  that  which  is  of  the  Spirit  from  what  was  of  the  flesh, 
was  exposed  to  the  same  causes  of  dangerous  self-delusion 
as  others,  and  consequently  to  all  the  temptations  to  sin  which 
arise  therefrom.  There  are  certain  general  sources  of  self- 
delusion,  having  their  seat  in  human  nature  itself,  to  which 
ultimately  all  particular  forms  of  it  may  be  referred.     If  these 

*  Orig.  T.  XIX.  in  Job.  S.  3  :  EjV}  yii^  »«i  x«t«  fAo^mt  m.*»T%rrmKvUtt 
f  Stromal.  I.  f.  272 :  MtTKXn^puf(  x'i**  '*'''*  xtcfuxZt  v'^t^rtetrn,  zontf 
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are  different  in  their  outward  mani&statioDS,  it  ia  only  accord- 
ing to  the  difTerence  of  circumstances.  But  there  are  also 
particular  sources  of  self-delusion,  which  beUmg  to  difierent 
ages  of  the  world.  And  indeed  all  external  drcumstanoes. 
even  what,  considered  in  itself,  may  be  most  advantageous  for 
man,  is  yet  capable,  if  the  true  light  has  not  risen  within  him, 
or  if  he  does  not  watch  over  his  own  heart,  of  becoming  an 
occasion  of  self-delusion.  Of  nothing  outward,  of  no  situation, 
relations,  or  circumstances,  can  it  be  unconditionally  affirmed, 
that  by  them  vital  Christianity  must  necessarily  be  promoted. 
That  which  may  further  it  in  one  man,  may  to  another  be 
an  occasion  of  stumbling  and  a  Ml. 

The  striking  opposition  between  the  life  of  Christians  and 
that  of  pagans  contributed  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  and  conduct,  and  to  guard  both  against 
many  a  debasing  admixture.  But  here,  also,  that  what 
awakened  many  Christian  virtues,  and  in  general  served  to 
promote  the  Christian  sentiments  in  some,  became  to  othen 
a  source  of  self-delusion,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  &ncy  that 
by  a  stem  rejection  of  everything  pagan  they  could  satisfy  all 
the  requisitions  of  Cliristianity,  and  so  made  of  this  an  opus 
operatwn.  They  were  thus  led  to  understand  the  \i'a^ire 
with  the  world  in  an  outward  sense,  consequently  to  overlook 
the  internal  conflict  with  the  world  within ;  and  thus  spiritual 
pride  and  uncharitable  fanaticism  were  fostered. 

Many  even  of  those  who  had  been  led  to  Christianity  by  a 
deep-felt  religions  want  fell  into  a  mistake  which  hindered 
them  from  rightly  adopting  the  gospel,  and  from  giving 
themselves  up  to  its  divine  intrinsic  power.  The  longing 
after  a  reconciliation  vA\h  God  and  forgiveness  of  sin  lay, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  super- 
stition of  this  period  ;  but  this  longing  presented  itself  as  yet 
under  a  rude  and  carnal  sliape.  Such  a  craving  eagerly  wel- 
comed the  annunciation  of  a  Redeemer,  and  the  promise  of 
the  cleansing  of  all  sin  by  baptism ;  but  this  was  the  very 
source  of  the  delusion  which  carnally  misapprehended  what 
Christianity  proposed.  Such  persons  sought  in  Christ,  not  a 
Saviour  from  sin,  but  the  bestower  of  an  outward  and  magical 
annihilation  of  sin.  Transferring  their  pagan  notions  to 
Cliristianity,  they  sought  in  baptism  a  magical  lustration, 
which  si lould  render  them  at  once  wholly  pure.     Without 
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doubt  that  outward  view  of  the  church  and  the  saciamaits,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  presented  a  support  to  this 
erroneous  notion.  Hence  it  was  that  many  who  meant  to 
embrace  Christianity  delayed  their  baptism  for  a  long  time, 
that  they  might  meanwhile  surrender  themselves  without  dis- 
turbance to  their  pleasures,  hoping  to  be  made  quite  pure  at 
last  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  Against  such  delusions  Tertul- 
lian  thus  expresses  himself:* — "  How  foolish^  how  wrong  it  is, 
to  put  off  the  duty  of  repentance,  and  yet  expect  the  pardon  of 
sin ;  that  is  exactly,  not  to  pay  the  price,  and  yet  reach  out 
the  hand  for  the  goods :  for  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  fix  this 
price  on  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  As,  then,  those  that  sell,  first 
examine  the  money  which  is  offered  for  the  goods,  to  see 
that  it  is  neither  worn,  filed,  nor  counterfeit,  so  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  Lord  also  first  makes  trial  of  our  penitence 
before  he  bestows  on  us  so  inestimable  a  treasure  as  eternal  life. 
The  divine  grace,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  remain  unimpaired 
£nr  all  who  will  come  to  Imptism ;  but  we  must  do  our  part 
in  order  to  become  capable  of  receiving  it.  Thou  mayest,  it  is 
true,  easily  steal  into  baptism,  and  by  thy  protestations  deceive 
liim  whose  business  it  is  to  confer  it  on  thee.  But  God 
watches  over  his  own  treasure, — he  will  never  suffer  it  to  be 
surreptitiously  obtained  by  the  unworthy.  In  whatever  dark- 
ness thou  mayest  veil  th^  work,  yet  Grod  is  light.  But  many 
&icy  that  God  must  perform,  even  to  the  unworthy,  what  he 
has  once  promised,  and  thus  turn  his  free  grace  into  a  debt." 
Tertullian  appeals  to  experience  in  proof  that  those  who  come 
in  this  spirit  to  baptism  cannot  manifest  the  fruits  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  such  persons,  building  their  house  on  the  sand, 
often  fidl  away  from  their  steadfiistness.  Against  such  people 
Qrigen  remai^  that  the  whole  benefit  of  baptism  depends  on 
the  disposition  of  the  recipient  and  on  the  truth  of  the  penitence 
with  which  he  comes  to  tins  ordinance ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  him  who  is  destitute  of  such  penitence,  baptism  redounds  only 

*  In  his  book,  de  pcenitentia,  c.  6 :  Quam  ineptam,  quam  iuiquum, 
pcBnitentiam  non  adimplere  et  veniam  delictomm  sustinere,  hoc  est,  pre- 
tium  non  exhibere,  ad  mercedcm  manom  emittere.  Hoc  enim  pretiio 
]>E>minu8  veniam  addicere  instituit ;  hac  pcenitentis  compensatione  redi- 
mendam  proponit  impunitatem.  Si  ergo  qui  venditant,  prius  nammum, 
qoo  paciscnntur,  examinant,  ne  scalptus,  neve  rasus,  ne  adulter,  etiam 
Dominom  credimns,  poBiiiteDtise  probationem  prius  inire,  tantam  nobis 
mercedem  perennis  scilicet  vitse  concessnmm. 
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to  o\u.iU:ii:ki!iv):i :  liia:  the  spirit  of  renovation  therefore  whicb 
^ccvniu  wail's  luptisin  is  not  shared  by  all.*  lu  order  to 
;;-iu:\*.  .u:;uiLst  T::e  mi>:ake  of  such  seeming  Christians,  Cyprian, 
::i  li;>  i.\»Hc\*:iiia  nf  ii>;;monii^  for  a  layman  (libri  testimoni- 
x'rr.ra «.  h«;\  i:.};  laivi  ilow  ii  thv  position  that  no  man  can  attain 
To  'Aw  k::ii:%iom  of  Oi^i  unless  baptized  and  regenerated,  adds^ 
'•  I:  i^.  ho\\o\ir.  !x»thi::ij  to  be  baptized,  and  to  receive  the 
vvirar.v.i.u^n.  it'  :he  }Hrsk^a  does  not  in  his  life  give  evidence  of 
T\ior::u:U^!i."*  Aiu;  lie  cites  in  pRiof  of  tliis,  from  the  New 
rt^:.;.:'.!:::.  z:w  follow  ::i^  appTv>priate  passages  :  1  Cor.  ix.  24; 
Ma::.  :.:.  U\  v.  lt\  \::.  i?L' ;  Philipp.  ii.  15.  He  then  pro- 
ctwi^  :v»  N.iy  :luit  ••fAvii  the  baptized  person  will  lose  the 
^!\u-*  l\^:o\\o:,  i::ili»5i*  he  continues  pure  from  sin  ;'*  citing  in 
o\Uis:uv  :ho  tollowiuar  javiages  of  i^*aming:  Jolm  v.  14;  1 
l\»r.  iii.  17  ;  1*  Cor.  \v.  iJ. 

It  K''o::a\''i.  i:uu\\i.  lo  ihe  e>Sfnce  of  Christianity,  that 
\vhilc  ::  voiiM  Ivcouio  all  tirlitg^^  to  all  men,  and  adapt  itself  to 
:'ac  !Uv\^:  v'.idvrtat  ami  oj>^H\site  cirvumstances  of  human  nature, 
.:  i\»n!vl  cori-iesccr.d  even  lo  wholly  sensuous  modes  of  appre- 
!uaai:iir  iil^'.ac  rhiajTi,  ::;  orxier.  by  the  power  of  a  divine  tife, 
uo.x::u  -'v-a  « irii:::.  ;;i-u:i:ally  to  spiritualize  them.  In  oiir 
iNrif.v.:^'.  I'.-.vrv't^iv.  ot':'..e  i\'i;c:ioas  phenomena  of  these  primi- 
:Si"  ::".:u>.  \w  >i:ouM  Ik  o:;  our  inuni  against  allowing  the  seu- 
>:o"..>  ir.v'".v'i  o:'  :U'.".:u*  ^I'/.^i  liilakiusr  which  such  men  brought 
\*.:!i  :'.u".:i  :\\-.a  r!:cir  lu;b;:s  aiul  ass^H-iations  to  bias  our  judg- 
r.u:-.:  :\^-cv*:iiu  t-v^>e  \\li.^  laiiriit  really  be  wanting  in  notliing 


in\:  i!'.v*  .i;>v»rv'':ia:o  \v><el  to  Rvcive  the  transcendent  divine 
i!v'::u:::  :'.:/.:  r.IIi\i  t'aeir  luaer  lire.  In  this  respect  the  great 
vi\i:ij;-  ot'  :'-io  .i'j\'<i;lo  auy  ofrea  have  found  its  application, 
!.ui:  i:u'  viixiue  tiva>v:i\^  \kl>  ixveivevl — and  for  a  season  pre- 
Niixc:  i:i  v\;r:hea  vessels,  thai  the  abumlant  power  might  be 
t*f  Viovi  »'.ivi  no:  of  iiuti.  Wiieu.  howover.  in  men  of  this  kind, 
rlie  >.  :is;\tii<  eietuoa:  creatlv  prevloaiinateti.  and  thev  would 
r.o:  m:i:v:uUt  to  riie  •.airltyiui;  iutiuences  of  the  Spirit  of 
riiii>r.  ilua  r.m^T  cNory  luotiou  of  the  higher  life  necessarily  ^ 
Iiuxe  I  cVi»'.i'.o  \;t;aUH:  by  tills  sensuous  element,  and  in  the  end 
\v:.v»i!y  >i!i'piv<seii.  K\er\-  Christi:ui  quality  was  transformed 
:  :iv^  ^oM'.v'  o.irr.il  >;t;u>e  »avl  seculanzevl ;  was  thus  divested  of 


♦  T.  VI.  John.  0.  i:. 
L.  III.  0.  '2\  i'i'>:  Pur-.au  c^so  baptizari  et  euoharistiam  accipere^ 
9uis  lact.s  ct  ojvro  y\  oSoiai. 
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its  true  meaning.  Thus  they  apprehended  Christ  and  his 
kingdom.  Even  though  the  expectation  of  some  future  state 
of  sensual  bliss,  of  which  their  excited  imaginations  drew  pic- 
tures ravishing  to  their  fleshly  minds,  gave  them  the  strength 
to  deny  the  pleasures  of  the  moment,  and  even  to  face  tortures 
and  death,  yet  they  might  notwithstanding  be  strangers  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  new  birth,  by  which  alone  the  king- 
dom of  God  can  be  entered ;  they  were  wanting  in  the  spirit 
of  illuminating  love. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  then,  to  look  for  any  such  manifestation 
of  the  church  in  wliich  it  should  be  found  without  spot  or 
blemish — a  state  never  to  be  realized  till  the  final  consumma- 
tion. Nor  do  the  apologists  of  Christianity  in  this  period 
deny  the  existence  of  such  blemishes.  They  acknowledge  that 
among  those  who  called  themselves  Christians  were  some  who 
by  their  lives  contradicted  the  essence  of  Christianity  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  heathen  to  blaspheme ;  only  they  declare  that 
such  were  not  recognised  as  Christians  by  the  Christian 
churches ;  and  they  challenge  the  heathen  to  judge  every  man 
by  his  life,  and  to  chastise  those  whose  morals  deserved  it, 
wherever  they  found  them.  Thus  Justin  Martyr  and  Ter- 
tullian  express  themselves.*  The  latter  says,  "  If  you  assert 
that  the  Christians  are,  in  avarice,  in  riotousness,  in  dishonesty, 
the  worst  of  men,  we  do  not  deny  that  some  are  so.  In  the 
whitest  skin  some  freckle  doubtless  may  be  discovered."  But 
let  us  not  be  led  away  by  these  blemishes  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
church,  to  overlook  the  heavenly  beauty  which  shone  through 
them  all.  When  the  eye  is  fixed  exclusively  on  the  one  or 
the  other,  the  picture  may  be  easily  worked  up  to  a  perfect 
idea],  or  to  a  distorted  caricature.  An  unbiassed  observation 
will  avoid  both  extremes. 

That  which  our  Lord  himself,  in  his  last  conversation  with 
his  disciples,  declared  to  be  the  mark  by  which  his  disciples 
were  always  to  be  distinguished — ^the  mark  of  their  fellow- 
ship with  Him  and  His  Father  in  heaven,  and  the  mark  of  His 
gloiy  dwelling  among  them — ^namely,  that  they  should  love 
one  another, — this  was  the  prominent  mark  of  the  first  Christian 
communion,  and  one  which  chiefly  struck  the  very  heathens  as 
remarkable.  The  titles  of  "brother"  and  "sister,"  which 
the  Christians  gave  to  each  other,  were  not  empty  names. 

*  Ad  nationes,  1. 1,  c.  5. 
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The  kiM  of  Imtheikood,  viU, 
to  ewaj  006  od  Ins  nocpftioQ  into  tho  "™*'*^^  Ytf  An 
tiuiB  into  wlion  inwMdiite  iellowifei^  Im 
Triiirh  thft  mfmlwTnftf  thft  ■mrrfhwirrfclinrtmrriil  tm  wrlitifhqr 
jiMt  before  the  eddbration  of  tbe  cn—mnimij  and  withwiiiGh 
ereiy  Chriidan  nlotod  his  broOflr,  even  irlwn  he  mm_ 
him  for  the  fint  time — thk  was  no  vnmeniiim^  fixm,  bet 
it  was  originally  the  c^qnenioD  of  Qmntieii  fcejffgn — ntohei 
of  the  idatiooahip  which  Oirietiaiw  believed  to  fl£iiii  tt^ 
one  anotlier.  It  was  this  fiet,  as  we  hanre  alrcadj  had  oees- 
sion  to  icmazlL,  winch,  in  a  oold  and  eelfidi  age,  atmck  tha 
pagans  with  wonder — that  men  diffinng  bj  natian,  nnk, 
eircmuBtsnoes,  and  education  sfaoold  be  so  intimalelf  bqaad 
tog^^ber,  that  the  stranger  who  anived  at  anj  oitj  dioald,  as 
soon  as,  by  his  epstda  formata,  he  had  made  hJiMcif  knoaa 
to  the  Christians  of  the  place  as  a  bntfaer  bejond  'wrfpVPy 
find  at  once,  firom  those  to  whom  he  was  penonalty  nIdal01^^ 
all  brotherly  sympathy  and  support 

The  caie  of  providing  for  the  support  and  iw3«f««o»**  cf 
strangers,  of  the  poor,  the  rick,  and  the  aged,  of  widkma  aad 
orphans,  and  of  those  who  were  in  prison  on  accofoiit  of  their 
£uth,  devolved  on  the  whole  church.  This  was  one  of  the 
main  purposes  for  which  the  collection  of  vduntaij  oontiibii- 
tions,  during  public  worship,  was  instituted ;  and  the  chaiitj 
of  individuals,  moreover,  led  them  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  doing  still  more.  In  particular,  it  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  matron  to  provide  for  the  poor,  for 
the  brethren  languishing  in  prison,  and  to  show  hospitali^  to 
strangers.  Accordingly  the  hindrances  to  the  discharge  of 
such  Christian  virtues  is,  by  Tertullian,  reckoned  among  the 
disadvantages  of  a  mixed  marriage.  "  What  heathen,  asys 
he,  "  will  suffer  his  wife  to  go  about  firom  street  to  street  and 
into  the  houses  of  strangers  and  the  meanest  of  hovels,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  brethren  ?  Will  he  allow  his  wifo  to 
steal  into  the  dungeon  to  kiss  the  chain  of  the  martyr?  If 
a  brother  arrives  from  abroad,  what  reception  will  he  meet 
with  in  the   house  of  the  stranger? *    If  aLns  are  to  be 

♦  Tertullian  seems  to  lay  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  word  ''stranger* 
—in  aliena  domo,  in  the  house  irhich,  to  a  Christian,  is  a  stran^ri^— 
whereas  the  house  of  a  Christian  matron  ought  not  to  be  a  jrtraogei^s 
house  to  him. 
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bestowed,  storehouse  and  cellar  are  ^ut  &st."*  On  the 
other  hand,  he  counts  it  among  the  blessings  of  a  marriage 
between  Christians,  that  the  wife  is  at  liberty  to  visit  the  sick 
and  relieve  the  needy,  and  needs  not  to  be  strait^ied  or  per- 
plexed in  the  bestowal  of  her  charities,  f 

And  this  active  brotherly  love  of  each  church  was  not  confined 
to  its  own  immediate  circle ;  it  extended  even  to  the  wants  of  the 
church  in  distant  lands.  On  urgent  occasions  of  this  kind  the 
bishops  appointed  special  collections.  They  appointed  &sts,  in 
order  that  the  very  poorest  even  of  the  flock,  by  denying  them- 
selves their  daily  food,  might  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon need.  J  When  the  churches  of  the  provincial  towns  were 
too  poor  to  meet  any  distress,  they  had  recourse  to  the  wealthiest 
church  of  the  metropolis.  For  instance,  in  Numidia,  certain 
Christians,  men  and  women,  having  been  carried  away  captive 
by  their  barbarian  neighbours,  and  the  Numidian  churches 
being  unable  to  contribute  the  sum  required  for  their  ransom, 
i^plicati<m  was  made  to  the  more  wealthy  church  of  the  great 
capital  of  North  AJQrica.  Cyprian,  the  bishop  of  Carthage  at 
the  time,  very  shortly  raised,  by  collection,  more  than  four 
thousand  dollars,  §  and  transmitted  the  whole  to  the  Numidian 
bishops,  with  a  letter  full  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherly 
afifecticm.  ||  '^  In  afflictions  of  this  aorty**  he  writes  to  them^ 
^^  who  would  not  feel  pained,  who  would  not  look  on  the  dis- 
tress of  his  brother  as  his  own,  when  the  apostle  Paul  tells  us, 
^  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;'  and 
again,  ^Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak'?  Wherefore 
in  the  present  case  also  we  must  r^ard  the  captivity  of  our 
brethrai  as  our  own,  and  the  distress  of  those  now  in  peril  as 
our  own,  since  we  are  bound  together  into  one  body.  And 
not  love  alone,  but  religion,  ought  to  lUge  and  stimulate  us  to 
redeem  the  brethren  who  are  members  of  ourselves.  For  the 
apostle  Paul  again,  in  another  place,  asks,  '  Know  ye  not  that 
ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth 
in  you  ? '  We  ought  in  such  a  case  as  this,  if  love  alone  is  not 
enough  to  impel  us  to  aid  our  brethren,  to  remember  that  it  is 

*  Ad  Qxorem.  1.  II.  c.  4. 

f  L.  c  e.  8 :  libere  seger  visitatnr,  indigens  snstentatar,  eleemosyiuD 
nne  tormento. 

X  Tertallian,  de  jejnniis,  c.  13:  Episoopi  universte  plebi  mandare 
jejnnia  assolen^ — industria  stipium  coi^erendaram. 

§  Sestertia  centum  millia  nnmmonun.  ^  T;^.  ^. 
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the  temple  of  God  which  is  saffisEmg  eaptiTkjr,  and  thai  it 
does  not  become  us,  by  delay,  and  dinegaxd  of  wlai  if 
in  truth  our  own  diitressy  to  Buffer  the  tem|^  of  God  to 
remain  long  in  captivity.  And  ainoe  the  aune  aportle  teOs  u, 
that  '  as  many  of  you  as  are  baptiied  have  pat  on  Cfariat,*  we 
ought  to  see  Christ  in  our  captive  farethren,  and  in  them  to 
redeem  Him  from  captivity  Who  haa  redeemed  na  from  death; 
so  that  He  Who  delivered  ua  from  the  jaws  of  Satan,  and  Who 
now  fOmself  dwells  and  abides  in  ua,  maybe  reaeiipd  from  tb 
hands  of  the  barbarians ;  and  that  He  may  be  ranaomed  fiir  a 
sum  of  money,  Who,  by  His  blood  and  cron,  haa  ranaomed  qb, 
and  Who  has  suffered  this  calamity  to  ha{qpen  in  xadei  to  trj 
our  faith — ^whether  each  (me  of  us  is  ready  to  do  fo*  othen 
what,  if  he  himself  were  captured  by  faaibaiiana,  he  would 
wish  to  have  done  for  himself.  For  who  that  respects  the 
claims  of  humanity  and  of  mutual  love,  oog^t  not,  if  he  is  a 
:&ther,  so  to  regard  the  matter  as  if  his  own  children  wiaie 
^among  the  captives,  and,  if  a  husband,  as  though  hia  own  wife 
were  there,  to  the  grief  and  shame  of  the  marriage  bond?  We 
hope,  indeed,  that  we  may  never  again  be  visited  with  a  Hke 
aifliction,  and  that,  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord,  our 
brethren  may  be  saved  from  like  calamities.  But  should  any 
similar  misfortune  again  happen  to  try  the  love  and  &ith 
of  our  hearts,  do  not  hesitate  to  inform  us  of  it  by  letter,  for 
be  assured  that,  while  it  is  the  prayer  of  all  the  bretium 
here  that  nothing  of  the  kind  may  again  occur,  they  are  yet 
ready,  should  it  be  necessary,  cheerfidly  and  abundantly  to 
assist  you." 

That  which  gave  to  such  works  a  truly  Christian  cha- 
racter was  indeed  nothing  else  than  the  temper,  which  here 
expresses  itself,  of  Christian  love  simply  following  the  impulse 
from  within.  This  Christian  character  ceased  to  be  present  in 
its  purity  as  soon  as  the  act  of  charity  had  an  outwsird  end  in 
view,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  ground  of  merit  before  God 
as  a  means  of  expiating  sin.  And  this  corrupt  elem^t  found 
entrance  as  soon  as  the  Christian^  consciousness  became  in 
any  way  diverted  from  its  central  point,  and  ceased  to  refer  to 
Christ  as  the  sole  ground  for  salvation.  In  proportion  as  this 
reference  to  Christ,  which  that  resting  (already  noticed)  on 
the  mere  outward  manifestation  of  the  church  had  a  ten- 
dency to  throw  into  the  ehade^  was  forgotten,  the  value  rose 
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which  men  set  on  theu*  own  deeds,  and  on  the  merit  of  good 
works.  This  also  must  be  considered  as  a  reaction  of  that 
Jewish  principle  which  had  been  depressed  by  the  independent 
development  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles,  but  which 
afterwards  sprang  up  again.  In  the  third  century  we  observe 
both  modes  of  contemplating  acts  of  charity  existing  concur- 
rently, and  occasionally  crossing  each  other ;  as,  for  example, 
in  Cyprian's  tract  de  opere  et  eleemosynis,  written  with  a 
view  of  exciting  the  Christians,  many  of  whom  had  grown  cold 
in  brotherly  love,  to  the  exercise  of  this  virtue.  To  a 
father  of  a  family,  who,  when  invited  to  some  charitable  act, 
excuses  himself  on  the  plea  of  a  large  family,  he  says,  "  Seek 
for  your  sons  another  father  than  a  frail  and  mortal  one,  even 
Him  who  is  an  almighty  and  everlasting  Father  of  all  spiritual 
children.  Let  Him  be  the  guardian  and  provider  for  your 
children — let  Him,  with  His  divine  majesty,  be  their  protector 
against  all  the  wrongs  of  the  world.  You,  who  are  striving  to 
secure  for  them  an  earthly  rather  than  ^  heavenly  inheritance, 
seeking  to  commend  your  sons  to  Satan  rather  than  to  Christ, 
commit  a  double  sin  ;  you  neglect  to  obtain  for  your  children 
the  help  of  their  heavenly  Father,  and  you  teach  them  to  love 
their  earthly  inheritance  more  than  Christ.'* 

In  times  of  public  calamity  the  contrast  was  strikingly 
displayed  in  the  great  cities  between  the  cowardly  selfishness 
of  the  pagans  and  the  self-sacrificing  brotherly  love  of  the 
Christians.  Let  us  hear  how  the  bishop  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria describes  this  contrast,  as  it  was  manifested  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Christians  and  the  heathens  respectively  during 
a  contagion  which  raged  in  that  great  capital  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Gallienus.  "To  the  pagans  this  pestilence 
appeared  a  most  frightful  calamity  that  left  them  no  hope ; 
not  so  to  us,  but  rather  a  special  trial  and  exercise  of  our  faith. 
Most  of  the  brethren,  in  the  fulness  of  their  brotherly  love, 
spared  not  themselves.  Their  only  anxiety  was  for  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  as  they  tended  the  sick  without  thinking  of  them- 
selves, ministering  readily  to  their  wants  for  Christ's  sake, 
they  cheerfully  gave  up  their  own  lives  with  them.  Many 
died  after  having,  by  their  care,  restored  others  from  th^ 
sickness.  Some  of  the  best  among  our  brethren,  priests,  dea- 
cons, and  distinguished  laymen,  thus  ended  their  lives ;  so  that 
such  a  death,  being  the  fruit  of  great  piety  and  strong  faitVv^ 
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seeins  scarcely  inferior  to  martyrdoai.  Many  who  took  the 
bodies  of  Christian  brethren  into  their  aims  and  to  their 
bosoms,  in  order  to  compose  their  features  and  bury  them  with 
all  due  attention,  afterwards  followed  them  in  death.  But  with 
the  heathens  it  was  quite  different :  when  any  showed  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  they  drove  from  tiiem  away — th^ 
fled  from  their  dearest  friends.  Many  of  them  cast  the  half- 
dead  into  the  streets,  and  left  the  dead  unburied,  makii^  it  thor 
chief  care  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  contagion,  which 
however,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  they  could  hardly 
escape."  * 

The  Christians  at  Carthage,  in  like  manner,  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  heathen  world  by  their  disinterested  con- 
duct during  the  pestilence  which  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period 
ravaged  North  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Gallus.  The  pagans, 
out  of  fear,  deserted  their  own  sick  and  dying ;  the  streets  were 
full  of  dead  bodies,  which  none  dared  to  bury.  Avarice  alone 
overcame  the  fear  of  death ;  abandoned  men  vaitured  to  make 
a  profit  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  fellow-men.  The  pagans, 
meanwhile,  instead  of  being  brought  by  this  calamity  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  guilt  and  depravity,  accused  the  Christians, 
those  enemies  of  the  gods,  as  the  cause  of  it."!*  But  Cyprian 
exhorted  his  church  to  look  upon  the  desolating  scourge  as 
a  trial  of  their  character.  J  "  How  necessary  is  it,  my  dearest 
brethren,"  said  he  to  them,  "that  this  pestilence  which  is 
come,  bringing  with  it  death  and  destruction,  should  try  the 
minds  of  men  !  It  comes  to  show  whether  the  healthy  will 
take  care  of  the  sick ;  whether  relations  have  a  tender  regard 
for  each  other ;  whether  masters  will  take  care  of  their  sick 
slaves,'*  However,  that  the  Christians  should  simply  show  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  towards  each  other  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  a  bishop  who  took  the  Great  Shepherd  for  his  example. 
Calling  his  church  together,  he  addressed  them  thus : — "  If  we 
do  good  only  to  our  own,  we  do  no  more  than  the  heathens 
and  the  publicans.  But  if  we  are  the  children  of  Grod,  who 
makes  his  sun  to  rise  and  sends  his  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust,  who  scatters  his  gifts  and  blessings  not  barely  on  his 
own,  but  even  on  those  whose  thoughts  are  far  from  him,  we 
must  show  it  by  our  actions,  by  striving  to  be  perfect  even  as 

*  Euseb.  1.  VII.  c.  22. 
t  Cyprian,  ad  Demetnaawm.  \  liJa.  de  mortalitate. 
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our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,  blessing  those  that  curse  us, 
and  by  doing  good  to  them  that  despitefuUy  use  us."  En- 
couraged by  his  &,therly  words,  the  members  of  the  church 
quickly  divided  the  work  among  them.  The  rich  gave  of 
their  substance,  the  poor  contributed  their  bodily  labour, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  bodies  that  filled  the  streets  were 
buried,  and  the  city  delivered  fipom  the  danger  of  a  universal 
infection. 

There  were  opposite  tendencies  to  sin  which  Christianity 
taught  men  to  avoid,  and  between  which  the  development  of 
the  Christian  life  had  to  steer.  In  these  times  of  despotism, 
a  servile  spirit  that  gave  to  the  creature  the  honour  which  is 
due  to  Grod  alone,  and  a  slavish  obedience  that  sprang  only 
£:om  fear,  were  frequently  united  with  a  contempt  for  the  laws 
of  the  state  wherever  they  came  in  conflict  with  selfish  interest 
and  where  the  restraint  of  fear  did  not  exist.  But  Christianity, 
by  the  positive  spirit  which  it  gave  rise  to,  secured  men  against 
both  these  errors.  It  taught  them  to  render  an  obedience 
that  had  its  root  in  the  love  of  God  and  pointed  ultimately  to 
Him, — ^therefore  a  free  obedience,  as  fer  removed  from  a 
slavish  fear  of  man  on  the  one  hand,  as  from  lawless  self-will 
on  the  other.  The  same  spirit  of  Christianity  which  taught 
man  to  obey  for  God's  sake,  taught  also  that  God  should  be 
obeyed  rather  than  man,  and  that  every  consideration,  even  of 
property  and  life  itself,  should  be  disregarded  in  all  cases  where 
human  power  demanded  an  obedience  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  God.  In  such  cases  the  Christians  displayed  that 
true  ^irit  of  freedom,  against  which  despotic  power  could  avail 
nothing.  We  have  alr^idy  had  occasion,  in  the  first  section  of 
this  history,  to  notice  the  efiects  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  both 
respects.  In  this  sense  Justin  Martyr  says,*  ''  Tribute  and 
custom  we  above  all  others  are  everywhere  ready  to  pay  to 
your  appointed  officers,  as  our  Master  has  taught  us  (St.  Mat- 
thew xxii.  21).  Therefore  we  pray  to  God  alone ;  but  you 
we  cheerfully  serve  in  all  other  things,  since  we  acknowledge 
you  as  rulers  of  men."  Tertullian  could  boldly  £^peal  to  the 
&ct  that  what  the  state  lost  in  its  revenue  from  the  temples 
by  the  spread  of  Christianity  was  made  up  by  what  it  gained 
in  the  way  of  tribute  and  customs,  through  the  honesty  of  the 
Christians  as  contrasted  with  the  frauds  so  commonly  resorted 

*  Apolog.  IL 
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to  in  paying  them.*  To  those  wonb  of  Christ  (St  Matthew 
zzii.  21),  which  were  ever  on  the  fips  and  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians  as  a  maxim  of  daily  life,  he  gives  the  following 
Interpretation,  in  opposition  to  those  who  took  them,  as  Iw 
supposed,  in  too  wide  and  indefinite  a  sense: — ^''Let  the 
image  of  Caesar,  which  is  on  the  coin,  be  rendered  to  Caesar; 
and  the  image  of  God,  which  is  in  man,  be  ^yen  to  Grod: 
give,  therefore,  thy  money  to  Ceesar,  but  tj^rself  to  God ;  fcft 
what  will  remain  for  Grod  if  all  belongs  to  ^esar  ?'*t 

The  general  principles  on  which  men  were  bomid  io  act  in 
such  a  case  could  be  easily  laid  down  and  easOy  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  on  these  general  principles  all 
Christians  were  agreed.  But  the  i^licatkm  <^  these  prin- 
ciples to  particular  cases  was  &r  more  (Uffieult ;  as,  for  instance^ 
in  determining  in  every  case  where  the  line  was  to  be 
drawn  between  what  belonged  to  Caesar  and  what  belonged  to 
Gtxi — ^between  what  might  be  considered  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
eace  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  what  not  Heatheniflm 
was,  in  &ct,  so  closely  mixed  up  with  the  whole  civil  and 
social  life,  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  sqmrate  and  distin- 
guish  the  merely  civil  or  social  from  the  religious  element 
In  very  much  tiiat  had  really  sprung  from  a  religious  source, 
its  connection,  however,  with  religion  had  long  been  forgotten, 
and,  remembered  only  by  a  few  learned  antiquarians,  had  long 
faded  away  £rom  the  popular  consciousness.^  The  question 
therefore  arose,  whether,  like  others,  such  customs  should  he 
considered  as  in  themselves  indifferent,  and  whether  in  snob 
matters  men  might  follow  the  mere  social  or  civil  usages,  or 
whether  they  should  set  aside  all  other  considerations  on 
account  of  the  original  connection  of  such  customs  with 
heathenism. 

Again,  Christianity,  while  from  its  nature  it  must  pass 
sentence  upon  all  ungodliness,  recognises,  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  is  pure  in  human  relations  and  institutions; 

*  Apolog.  c  42:  Si  ineatar  (ratio),  quantiim  vectigalibns  pereat 
fraade  et  mendacio  vestramm  professionum. 

t  De  idololatria,  c.  15. 

X  See,  for  example,  what  Tertnllian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  hsfe 

drawn  from  the  stores  of  their  own  learning  and  the  works  of  other  lile^ 

rary  men  concenung  the  religious  significance  and  allosion  of  the 

castom  of  crowning, — ^things  wmch  assuredly  would  not  ea^y  occur  to 

jBen  in  common  lin. 
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instead  of  rejecting'  them  it  would  sanctify  and  ennoble  them. 
But  then  the  question  might  arise  in  particular  cases,  what  t^ 
pure  in  human  things,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  received  into 
union  with  Christianity ;  and  what,  having  ^rung  originally 
out  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  being  in  its  essence 
ungodly,  must  therefore  be  rejected?  Now,  as  Christianity 
appeared  as  the  new  leaven  in  the  old  world,  and  was  destined 
to  produce  a  new  creation  in  an  old  one  that  had  grown  up  out 
of  a  very  different  principle  of  life,  the  question  might  the 
more  easily  occur,  which  of  its  existing  elements  needed  only 
to  be  transformed  and  ennobled,  and  which  must  be  wholly 
destroyed?  There  might  be  much  which,  through  the  turn 
and  direction  they  had  taken  in  a  corrupt  world,  might  seem 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  essence  of  Christianity ;  but  which, 
by  means  of  a  diflterent  direction  and  use,  might  readily  admit 
of  being  brought  into  harmony  with  it.  Now  some  persons 
might  condemn,  together  with  the  abuse,  the  good  use  even  of 
these  things ;  while  others,  from  a  consideration  of  their  good 
use,  might 'be  led  to  approve  the  abuse  of  them. 

Finally,  many  customs  may  have  existed  which  could  never 
have  found  a  place  in  a  state  of  things  that  had  grown  out  of 
Christianity— which  were  altogether  alien  to  piure  Christianity 
— but  which,  nevertheless,  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  might  be  so  modified  and  applied  as  to  be  divested 
of  whatever  was  incompatible  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
£uth.  That  religion  which  nowhere  produced  violent  and  con- 
YuLsive  changes  from  without,  but  worked  its  reforms  by 
changing  in  the  first  place  the  inward  sentiments, — whose 
peculiar  character  it  was  to  operate  positively  rather  than 
negatively — to  displace  and  destroy  no  &ster  than  it  sub- 
stituted something  better, — might,  by  virtue  of  this  its  law  of 
action,  suffer  many  of  the  existing  customs  to  remain  just  as 
they  were,  in  their  old  defective  forms,  in  order  to  infuse  into 
them  a  new  spirit,  which  might  throw  them  off,  and  create  aU 
things  new. 

Hence,  then,  notwithstanding  this  agreement  as  to  general 
principles,  disputes  might  well  arise  as  to  their  application  in 
particular  cases,  according  as  men  were  led  by  their  different 
positions  and  tendencies  of  mind  to  take  a  different  view  of  the 
circumstances — disputes  similar  to  those  which  subsequently 
have  arisen  at  various  periods  in  missions  axnou^  CoT^^^rfis^Rs^^ 
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the  organiatian  of  new  chnrclies^  aad  th&  detemwnttHon  of 
matten  not  ewential  {adtAfopa),  Moft  wera  fiable  to  err  in 
Mich  cases  on  both  sides,  either  by  too  lax  an  aeeommodaiion 
or  by  too  stem  an  opposition.  Unchie  predominaaoe  migfat  be 
allowed  to  the  aggpressive  or  to  the  assimilatiTe  power  of 
Christianity,  which  should  both  be  intimatdy  united  to  seone 
the  healthy  development  of  life.  The  few  excepted  who  had 
already  advanced  fiurther  in  the  true  Bberty  of  the  gospel, 
uniting  deep  Christian  earnestness  with  the  pradenoe  and 
deamess  of  science,  the  sincerer  Christians  were  generally 
more  inclined  to  die  extreme  of  stem  r^irobatioa  than  to  Hbat 
of  a  fidse  accommodation.  Bather  than  run  the  risk  of  retain- 
ing the  ccMnruption  of  heath^iism  which  had  attached  to  it,  they 
preferred  to  cast  aside  much  which  as  headtens  they  had  onee 
used  in  the  service  of  sin  and  felsehood,  even  thooglL  it  was 
capable  of  another  use.  They  willingly  bid  ftiewell  to  every- 
thmg  which  in  their  minds  was  assoeiued  witii  sin  or  irmi 
pagan  rites.  They  chose  rather  to  go  to  extremes  tiiaa  to 
forfeit  a  tittle  of  that  Christianity  wiiicfa  constifated  iUr 
jewel,  the  pearl  fer  wiiich  they  were  wilHng  to  sell  all  ihef 
had ;  as  in  general  it  is  more  natural  fer  men,  in  the  &8t 
ardour  of  conversion,  the  first  glow  of  love,  whenever  it  is 
genuine,  to  go  too  fer  in  exposing  the  world  than  in  yid^ 
to  it.  The  church  at  large  has  to  pass  through  the  same 
periods  of  development  as  the  individusd  Christian.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  the  extreme 
aggressive  element  must  naturally  first  predominate. 

As  r^ards  the  controversy  between  the  two  pardes,  the  one 
appealed  to  the  rule  that  men  are  bound  to  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Ceesar's, — ^that,  in  matters  pertaimng 
to  civil  order,  obedience  is  due  to  the  existing  laws, — ^tfaat 
ofience  is  not  to  be  given  unnecessarily  to  the  heatJIi^is,  nor 
occainon  afforded  them  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Grod, — but 
that  it  is  necessary  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order 
to  win  all  to  the  gospel.  The  other  party  could  not  denj 
that  these  were  scriptural  principles ;  but,  they  said,  while  we 
are  to  consider  all  outward,  earthly  possessions  as  belonging 
to  the  emperor,  our  hearts  and  our  lives  at  any  rate  must 
belong  wholly  to  Grod.  That  which  is  the  emperor^s  ought 
never  to  be  put  in  competition  with  that  which  is  G-od^s.  If 
the  injunction  that  we  ^ould  ^ve  the  heathen  no  occaaon  to 
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blaspheme  the  Christian  name,  must  be  so  unccmditionallj 
imderstood,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  aside  Chnstianit}'^ 
altogether.  Let  them  calumniate  us  for  ever,  provided  only 
we  give  them  no  occasion  for  so  doing  by  our  unchristian  con- 
duct, and  provided  they  accuse  us  only  for  what  is  essentially 
Christian.  We  ought  indeed,  in  every  proper  sense,  to 
become  all  things  to  all  men ;  but  yet  never  so  as  to  become 
worldly  to  worldly  men ;  for  it  is  aJso  said,  "  If  I  yet  please 
men,  I  am  not  the  servant  of  Christ."*  We  see  plainly  that 
each  of  these  two  parties  were  right  in  the  principles  they 
maintained ;  the  only  question  was  to  determine  where  these 
principles  foimd  their  right  application. 

While  one  party  believed  that  they  ought  to  avoid  every- 
thing which  might  excite  attrition  among  the  heathens,  and 
consequently  provoke  them  to  resort  to  persecuting  measures, 
the  other  condemned  all  such  prudence  and  reserve,  as  proof 
of  a  temper  that  was  either  ashamed  or  afraid  of  public  con- 
foflsicm.  Clemait,  of  Alexandria,  speaks  against  those  who, 
whenever  they  met  in  the  street,  publicly  Miluted  each  other 
with  the  brotherly  kiss,  and  thus  everywhere  drew  attention  to 
themselves  as  Christians.  He  calls  it  a  foolish  provocation  of 
the  pagans.^  He  charges  them  with  falsely  wearing  for 
ostentation  that  Christian  love  which  is  an  inward  sentiment, 
and  with  being  unable  to  walk  circumspectly,  redeeming  the 
time,  in  which,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  mc£es  a 
wrong  application  of  St  Paul's  words,  in  the  fifth  chapter 
to  the  Ephesians.^ 

Whoever  followed  any  trade  which  was  contrary  to  the  gene- 
mi  and  recognised  principles  of  Christianity  was  not  admitted 
to  baptism  till  he  had  pledged  himself  to  relinquish  it.§  He 
must  either  commence  some  new  occupation  in  order  to  earn  a 

*  Tertanian,  de  idolc^tria. 

"f  Strom.  III.  f.  257  :  0/  »aT»  rag  «%tv  fSf  »iy»^rnr»t9  ititm^fiici  a'atp- 
^ti^smt  dvcnrw  yiftavngj  zetreupwttif  rut  hcrif  itveu  ^vXofiAvatf  ov^\  iX«XiVrii; 

X  That  they  sboilld   ftwnxZg  ^t>.o<p^avM^at  jfyytf^ty,  ^etya^aJ^^fiUwg  riv 

.  §  ApostoL  CoDstit  1.  VIII.  c  81.  Also,  Cotmcil  of  Elvira,  can.  S2 : 
Si  annga  et  pantomimus  credere  volnerini  placnit,  ut  prius  actibns  suis 
renuntient,  et  tone  demmn  suscipiantor,  ita  ut  ulterius  ad  ea  noh  rever- 
tantnr.  Qiu  n  &cere  contra  interdictum  tentaverint,  projiciantor  ab 
eoclenu 
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subsistence ;  or  if  unable  to  do  tlus,  be  was  admitted  i^kxh  the 
list  of  the  poor  maintained  by  the  eiuuclu  Now  among  these 
occupations  were  all  that  were  in  any  way  c<mnected  with 
idohUry,  or  which  were  calculated  to  promote  it;  those,  fir 
instance,  of  the  artists  and  woi^men  who  empkfjed  themselves 
in  making  or  adorning  images  of  the  gods.  Ttoce  were 
doubtless  many  who,  wishing  to  pursue  these  trades  for  a 
livelihood,  excused  themselves  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
&r  from  worshipping  the  idols,  that  they  did  not  ccmsider 
them  as  objects  of  religi(m,  but  simply  as  objects  of  art; 
though  it  assuredly  argued  a  peculiar  oddness  of  religioos 
feeling  thus  to  disting^h  in  these  times  what  belongwL  to 
art  and  what  belonged  to  lelig^n.  Against  such  excuses 
Tertullian  exclaimed  with  pious  warmth,*'—^'  Assuredly  you 
(tre  a  worshipper  of  idols,  when  you  make  them  to  be  wor- 
shipped. It  b  true  you  bring  to  them  no  victim  of  other 
things;  but  you  make  to  them  the  ofl^ring  of  your  mind; 
your  sweat  is  their  drink-offemg, — ^the  torch  of  your  cunmng 
do  you  light  up  lor  them."  In  the  same  dass  of  ^npky- 
ments  were  reckoned  the  various  kind  of  astrology,  the  so* 
called  mathematici,  and  of  magic,  at  that  time  so  lucrative. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  d^ree  in  which  humane  feeUngs 
and  interests  among  the  Romans  were  repressed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  exclusive  political  considerations  is  furnished  by  the 
cruel  spectacles  of  the  ludi  gladiatorii.  But  the  feeling  of 
universal  philanthropy  which  Christianity  roused  into  life  and 
action  must  have  struggled,  from  the  first,  against  this  cruel 
custom,  justified  and  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  the  established 
laws  and  by  the  prevalent  habits  of  thinking  among  the 
Bomans.  Whoever  frequented  the  gladiatorial  shows  and  the 
combats  of  wild  beasts  was,  by  the  general  law  of  the  church, 
excluded  from  the  commimion.  Irenseus  speaks  of  it  with 
horror  as  the  utter  renunciation  of  the  Christian  character, 
when  certain  individuals  (belonging  to  the  wildly  £matical  and 
antinomian  sects  of  the  Gnostics)  did  not  even  refrain  from 
participating  in  those  bloody  shows,  alike  hateful  to  God  and 
to  men.f  Cyprian,  describing  the  joy  of  a  Christian  who, 
having  just  escaped  from  the  pollutions  of  heathenism,  looks 

*  De  idololatria,  c.  6. 

f  Irezuens,  1. 1,  c.  6 :  *n;  fiviit  rtif  *»fk  Si^  »«}  kv^^imis  fMfhifn^nt 
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back  upon  it  from  his  new  position,  says,*  "  If  you  cast  your 
eye  on  the  cities,  you  behold  an  assembly  of  men  more  painful 
than  any  solitude.  A  combat  of  gladiators  is  in  preparation, 
that  blood  may  satiate  the  lust  of  cruel  eyes.  A  man  is  killed 
for  the  amusement  of  his  fellow-men ;  murder  is  turned  into 
an  art,  and  crime  not  only  perpetrated,  but  taught."  Tertul- 
lian  says  to  those  pagans  who  defended  the  games  of  the 
gladiators,'!'  and  who  probably  made  it  one  of  their  arguments 
that  criminals  condemned  to  death  by  the  laws  were  most 
frequently  employed  as  the  actors  in  them,  "It  is  well  that 
criminals  should  be  punished ;  as  who  but  a  criminal  can  deny  ? 
And  yet  the  innocent  can  never  find  pleasiure  in  the  punishment 
of  his  neighbour ;  it  behoves  him  rather  to  grieve  when  a  man, 
his  fellow,  has  become  so  guilty  as  to  subject  himself  to  so 
cruel  a  death.  But  who  is  ready  to  vouch  that  it  is  always 
the  guilty  who  are  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  or  condemned  to 
other  kinds  of  death ;  that  innocence  does  not  sometimes  meet 
with  the  same  fate,  through  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  judge, 
through  the  weakness  of  the  advocate,  or  the  force  of  torture  ? 
But  even  the  gladiators,  as  you  must  at  least  allow,  come  not 
to  the  combat  as  criminals,  but  as  an  offering  to  the  public 
pleasure.  And  even  though  we  speak  only  of  those  who  are 
condemned  to  the  gladiatorial  combats,  what  is  the  wisdom  of 
this — that  punishment,  whose  object  ought  to  he  to  reform, 
those  who  are  guilty  of  minor  offences,  should  tend  in  fact  to 
make  them  murderers  ?  " 

But  it  was  not  the  participation  in  these  cruel  amusements 
that  alone  appeared  to  the  Christians  incompatible  with  their 
calling.  A  similar  condemnation  was  passed  on  all  the  public 
exhibitions  of  that  period  ;  on  the  pantomimes,  the  drama,  the 
chariot  and  foot-races,  and  the  various  amusements  of  the 
circus  and  the  theatre.  Such  was  the  prevailing  and  passionate 
fondness  of  the  Romans  at  that  time  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, that  a  man  was  at  once  looked  upon  as  a  Christian  simply 
if  he  absented  himself  wholly  from  the  theatre.^  Theatrical 
spectacles  were  considered  as  an  appendage  of  idolatry,  by 
virtue  of  their  origin  from  heathen  rites,  and  of  their  connec- 
tion with  many  of  the  pagan  festivals.    Among  the  pomps  of 

♦  Ep.  ad.  Donat.  t  l^e  spectaculis,  c.  19. 

\  De  spectaculis,  c.  24 :  Hinc  vel  maxime  ethnici  intelligunt  factnxsL 
Christianum,  de  repadio  spectaculorum. 
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kblatiy  or  devil-wordbip,  (wofori^  itafiokom,')  which  the  CSiiis- 
tians,  when  enrolled  in  the  laokB  xk  Chrifltiui  sdldiani,  were 
obHged  to  renoaiice  by  their  baptaoniBl  vovr,  (the  ■usnuMntoa 
militiBe  Christi,)  ikese  speetadet  wen  partieiihaiy  incihideiL 
Moreover,  much  occurred  in  them  which  was  levolthig  to  the 
nic»ral  feeHngB  and  decency  of  Christians;  and  evoi  if  this  wen 
not  the  case,  still  the  qpending  whole  hoinBxm  merenonseosfr-^ 
the  unholy  spirit  which  reigned  in  these  assemblies — the  wiM 
uproar  <^  the  congregated  moltitacb,  seemed  nosoited  to  the 
holy  serionsnesB  of  the  Christian's  piiestily  character.    The 
Christians  dad,  in  troth,  consider  themselves  as  priests,  eoose- 
crated  fat  thdr  whole  life  to  God — as  tenqiieB  of  th^  Holjr 
Spirit ;  whatever,  therefore,  was  alien  to  that  Spirit,  for  whose 
indwelling  they  were  to  keep  their  hearts  always  realty,  mait 
be  avmded.    **Grod  has  commanded,'*  says  TertuIUan,^  ^thit 
theH<^  j^iirit,  as  a  Spirit  essentially  tender  and  gpentle^  should 
be  tended  with  tranquillity  and  gentleness,  with  qidet  and 
peace — that  it  should  not  be  disturbed  by  passioBy  finy, 
anger,  and  emotions  of  violent  grief.    How  can  soch  a  qpint 
consist  with  the  spectacles?    For  no  spectacle  passes  off  with- 
out some  violent  agitation  of  the  passions.     No  one  that  goes 
to  the  play  thinks  of  anything  else  than  to  see  and  to  be  seen. 
Is  it  possible,  while  listening  to  the  declamation  of  the  actor, 
to  think  on  the  sentence  of  a  prophet,  or,  in  the  midst  of  the 
song  of  an  eunuch,  meditate  on  a  psalm  ?     If  every  kind  of 
immodesty  is  abominable,  how  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  listen 
to  that  which,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  every  idle  and 
unprofitable  word  is  condemned  by  our  Lord,  we  dare  not 
speak  ?  "    Matt.  xii.  36.     Ephes.  iv.  29,  v.  4. 

To  Tertullian,  who,  in  truth,  was  inclined  to  look  upon  all 
art  as  a  lie,  which  counterfeited  the  original  nature  which  Grod 
created,  the  whole  system  of  spectacles  appeared  a  mere  art  of 
dissimulation  and  fiiLsehood.  ^'  The  Creator  of  truth,"  he  said,! 
^^  loves  nothing  that  is  false, — all  fiction  is,  to  him,  &lsificatioii. 
He  who  condemns  all  hypocrisy  will  never  pronounce  him 
good  who  counterfeits  voice,  sex,  age,  love,  anger,  sighs,  and 
tears." 

Weak  minds,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by 

the  prevailing  custom,  though  at  issue  with  their  Christian 

feelingSf  into  visiting  such  scenes,  might  be  seriously  injuicd 

♦  De  spectacuW^)  c  \^,  \  \a,  ^  » 
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by  iflopfessions  thus  received,  and,  for  a  long  while,  robbed  of 
their  peace.  We  find  examples  of  a  distempered  state  of 
mind,  similar  to  that  of  demoniacal  possession,  being  brought 
on  by  such  inward  distraction.*  Others,  after  being  prevailed 
upon,  in  i^ite  of  consci^ice,  by  the  love  of  pleasure,  to  indulge 
once  or  twice  in  these  amusements,  contracted  a  new  taste  for 
them,  and,  by  a  passionate  fondness  for  the  theatre,  were,  in  the 
end,  graduaUy  drawn  back  again  to  heatheni8m.t 

The  heathens  and  the  more  lightminded  among  the  Chris- 
tians were  in  the  habit  of  pressing  the  more  seriously  disposed 
with  arguments  like  the  fofiowing :  Why  should  they  withdraw 
frcHn  tibese  public  amusements?  Such  ovitward  pleasures, 
addressed  to  the  eye  and  ear,  may  be  quite  consistent  with  reli- 
gion in  the  heart.  God  is  not  wronged  by  man's  pleasure,  which 
is  no  sin  when  enjoyed  in  its  proper  time  and  place,  without 
detractii^  £rom  the  fear  and  the  reverence  of  God  in  the  heart  4 
Thus  Cdbsus,  when  he  invites  the  Christians  to  join  in  the 
public  festivals,  says  to  them,  '^  God  is  the  common  God  of 
all, — he  is  good,  in .  need  of  nothing,  and  a  stranger  to  all 
jealousy.  What  then  should  hinder  men,  however  closely 
devoted  to  him,  £K>m  participating  in  the  public  festivals  ?  "  § 
To  such  arguments  Tertullian  replied  that  the  very  point  for 
us  to  show  is,  how  these  amusements  cannot  possibly  agree 
with  true  religion  and  with  true  obedience  which  is  due  to 
the  true  God. 

Others  again,  who,  infected  with  a  passion  for  these  trifles, 
soc^ht  for  reasons  by  which  to  silence  their  conscience  as 
Christians,  argued  that  in  these  spectacles  nothing  was  em- 
ployed but  God's  gifts,  which  he  had  bestowed  on  men  that  they 

*  For  examples  see  Tertollian  de  spectaculis,  c.  26 :  A  woman  who 
vinted  the  theatre  came  home  from  there  in  the  sad  condition  of  a  person 
demoniacallv  possessed.  The  evil  spirit,  having  been  adjured  to  tell 
wh^  it  had  taken  possession  of  the  soul  of  a  Christian,  said,  or  the 
patient,  who  believed  that  she  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  demon :  — *'  In 
this  I  ^d  perfectly  right,  for  I  found  her  where  my  own  kingdom  is." 
Another,  having  vinted  a  theatre,  had  the  night  following  a  frightful 
TiaoD,  and,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  alarm  into  which  she  was 
throwDy  died  five  days  afterwards. 

t  L.  c  c  26 :  Quot  documenta  de  his,  qui,  cum  diabolo  apud  specta- 
colo  oommunicando^  a  Domino  excidemnt!  ^  L.  c.  c.  1. 

§  Orig.  c  Cels.  I.  YIII.  c.  21 :  'o  ^t  /^ny  %%lt  &*Mt  xiws  iyaBog  n 
mmi   ^flTj^Bifff,   tuci  ?|«r  p^fev.     T/  out  xmXJu  rovf  [jJtktfra  x»Bw<rwfjA9»vt 
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might  enjoy- them.  Nopaasageof  aoriptore,  too,  tbej  observed, 
could  be  adduced  where  the  shows  were  express^  finbidden. 
As  r^;arded  the  chariot  race,  there  could  assuredly  be  nothing 
sinful  in  riding  in  a  chariot,  for  Elijah  rode  in  a  chariot  to 
heav^i.  As  to  the  theatre,  music  and  dancing  could  not  be 
f:>rbidden,  for  we  read  in  scripture  of  choirs,  stringed  instru- 
ments, ^raibals,  trumpets  and  shawms,  harp  and  psalterjr ;  we 
read  of  David  dancing  and  playing  before  the  ark,  1  Chron.  xvL 
29 ;  and  the  apostle  St.  Ftol,  in  exhorting  Chriatians,  borrows 
images  from  the  stadium  and  the  circus.*  Eph.  id.  18 ;  2  Tim. 
iy.7, 8;  Philip,  iii.  14.  At  this  sophistry  Tertullian  eacdainis, 
'<  How  acute  in  reasoning  does  human  ignorapce  imagine  itself 
especially  when  it  is  afraid  of  losing  some  of  the  pleasures  and 
amusements  of  the  world ! "  In  answer  to  the  &st  argument 
he  says,  ^'  To  be  sure,  all  things  are  the  gift  of  Grod ;  but  the 
question  is,  for  what  end  has  God  given  them,  and  how  maj 
they  be  so  used  as  to  answer  their  true  end  ?  What  is  their 
original  creation,  and  what  the  abuse  of  them  by  sin  ?  fir 
there  is  a  wide  difierence  between  original  puri^  of  natnre 
and  its  corruption — between  its  Creator  and  its  perverter." 
To  the  second  he  replies,  ^'Though  scripture  contains  do 
express  verbal  prohibition  of  theatrical  exhibtions,  yet  it  con- 
tains the  general  principles  from  which  this  prohibition  follows 
naturally.  All  that  is  there  said  generally  against  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh  and  of  the  eye  must  be  applied  also  to  this  particular 
kind  of  lust.  If  we  can  maintain  that  wrath,  cruelty,  and 
rudeness  are  permitted  in  scripture,  we  are  at  liberty  to  vudt 
the  amphitheatre.  If  we  are  such  as  we  call  ourselves,  th^ 
let  us,  if  we  can,  take  delight  in  the  shedding  of  human  blood." 
Against  such  as  wrested  the  scriptures  in  the  manner  above 
described,  the  author  of  the  treatise  ^  De  Spectaculis,'  among 
the  works  of  Cyprian,  uses  the  following  language :  ^^  I  can 
justly  say  it  were  better  that  such  persons  knew  nothing  of 
the  scriptures  than  to  read  them  thus ;  for  the  lang^uage  and 
examples  which  ought  to  lead  men  to  the  virtues  of  the 
gospel  are  by  them  perverted  to  the  defence  of  vice ;  for  these 
similes  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  our  zeal  in 
things  profitable,  while  the  heathens  display  so  much  eagerness 
on  trifles.  From  the  general  rules  laid  down  in  scripture 
reason  itself  can  deduce  those  conclusions  which  are  not 
*  The  tract  de  s^^tectoicxiYis,  «mo\i%\2Qft'vorks  of  CypriaD. 
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expressly  set  forth.*  Only  let  each  commune  "with  his  own 
heart, — ^let  him  take  counsel  only  with  that  character  which, 
as  a  Christian,  he  ought  to  bear,  and  then  he  will  never  do 
an3rthing  unbecoming  the  Christian,  for  conscience,  while 
it  depends  on  its  own  judgment  and  not  on  another's,  will 
always  prevail."  f 

Tertullian  invites  the  Christians  to  compare  with  those 
empty  pleasures  of  the  heathen  world,  the  true,  spiritual  plea- 
sures which  had  become  theirs  through  faith.^  '^Tell  me, 
pray,  have  toe  any  other  desire  than  that  which  was  the  desire 
of  the  apostle,  to  depart,  viz.,  from  the  world,  and  be  with  the 
Lord  ?  Wherever  thy  wishes  are,  there  are  thy  pleasures.  But 
why  art  thou  so  unthankful,  that  thou  art  not  satisfied  with, 
and  dost  not  acknowledge,  the  many  and  great  pleasures  which 
even  now  are  bestowed  on  thee  by  the  Lord?  For  what  is 
there  more  joyous  than  reconciliation  with  God,  thy  Father 
and  thy  Lord — ^than  the  revelation  of  truth,  the  knowledge  of 
error,  the  forgiveness  of  so  many  past  sins  ?  What  greater 
pleasure  than  the  contempt  of  such  pleasures,  and  of  the  whole 
world — than  true  freedom,  a  pure  conscience,  a  blameless  life, 
and  fearlessness  of  death — than  to  be  able  to  tread  under  foot 
the  gods  of  the  heathen  world,  and  to  cast  out  evil  spirits, 
to  heal  diseases,  and  to  pray  for  revelations  ?  These  are  the 
pleasures,  these  the  entertainments  of  the  Christian  ;  holy, 
everlasting,  which  cannot  be  bought  with  money.  And  what 
must  those  be  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard, 
and  which  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive ?'*  In  like  manner,  the  author  of  the  above-cited  treatise 
among  the  works  of  Cjrprian  remarks,  "  He  can  never  look 
with  wonder  on  the  works  of  man,  who  has  come  to  know^ 
himself  as  a  child  of  God.  He  casts  himself  down  from  the* 
pinnacle  of  his  true  nobility  who  ever  looks  with  wonder  upon 
anything  else  than  the  Lord.  Let  the  faithful  Christian  give 
all  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  there  he 
will  find  worthy  spectacles  of  faith, — shows  which  even  he 
who  has  lost  his  eyesight  may  enjoy." 

If  merely  to  be  a  spectator  of  these  theatrical  entertain- 

*  Ratio  docet,  quae  scriptara  conticuit. 

t  Unosqaisque  cam  persona  professionis  sas  loqnatnr  et  nihil  unquam 
iodecomm  seret.    Plus  enim  ponderis  habebit  con8dent\«L^  ^ib&  Tl>9^^ck\A 
alteri  debemty  nisi  sibi.  X  ^  i^«ctM;<a\cE&>  c.  *1^« 

VOL.  I.  ^^ 


no  pui 

inents  waa  oonaidered  wroag  by  tiie  ChnstLuis,  much  more 
WMild  the  pn^irion  of  an  actor  be  cundenmed  In  the  tmu: 
of  Gj|)riui  U  happened  tba,t  an  actor  became  a  Chnstisn,  and 
then,  for  the  skke  of  gaining'  a.  h\  elihood,  instructed  boys  m 
tiie  art  wMch  he  formerly  practised  Cypnan  was  consulted 
whether  auch  a  person  could  be  suffered  to  remam  m  the  com 
XHUiioQ  of  Ihe  church,  and  he  gave  his  opinion  strongly  against 
U.  Since  Cypruui'tj  position  as  a  bishop  naturally  led  him  to 
upeal  to  the  OU  Testament  as  much  as  to  the  New  for  rulea 
tf^Iiie,  he  nferred  lirbt  of  all  to  Deut  xsu  5  If  a  man,  he 
idd,  is  fcffbiddeD  e\en  to  put  on  the  garment  of  a  woman 
And  a  curse  is  pronounced  on  any  one  who  does  so  "  how 
much  more  criminal  must  it  appear  to  form  the  man  by  an 
munodeet  ut,  to  effeminate  and  unseemly  gestures,  to  faJsify 
Iheworicmoiuhipuf  God  liy  the  arts  of  the  devil  1"  "If  sucb 
■  caie,"  he  adds,  "  plmds  poverty  m  excuse,  he,  together  with 
the  reat  who  are  mauitained  by  the  church,  can  have  his 
necessitiee  siqiplied,  provided  he  can  content  himself  with  a 
homelier  but  more  iniioeeut  &re.  He  must  not,  howeviir, 
suppose  that  he  is  to  bo  paid  for  leaving  off  his  sin,  since  he 
does  this,  not  for  our  sake,  but  for  his  own.  If  the  church 
where  he  lives  is  too  poor  to  support  him,  let  him  come  to 
Carthage  :  here  he  may  receive  whatever  is  necessary  for  food  ' 
and  raiment,  provided  only  he  teach  not  what  is  pernicious  to 
those  even  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the  church,  but  team 
himself,  within  the  church,  what  tends  to  salvation,"* 

Among  those  social  relations  which  were  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  Christianity,  and  which  Christianity  found  existing 
at  the  time  of  its  first  propagation,  was  that  of  tlatiery.  By 
the  alienation  of  man  nrom  God,  the  original  unity  of  his  nee 
was  disturbed.  Maukind,  destined  to  unity,  had  been  ^t 
into  a  multitude  of  nations,  each  striving  to  make  itself  felt  a» 
the  whole,  and  developing  itself  in  opposition  to  all  the  othBs. 
Thus  the  consciousness  of  a  common  human  dignify  was  ket, 
and  it  became  possible  tor  man  to  be  placed  in  that  relatian 
to  his  fellow  in  which  nature  alone  should  stand  to  humatii^, 
and  natural  things  to  the  individual.')'    A  relation  ao  unnatnnil 

*  Ep.  61,  ad  Euohrat. 

t  So  lay*  he  who  hai  tooM  distinotlf  expnsKd  the  ethical  andpoti- 
tical  DotioDS  of  the  •s'aentwoild,  AnMotle,  Eth.  Nlcomach.  LIX.e, 

13.     The  relation  between  T»Btei  wA  'b\iit  is  ■"£&*  ihxi  r   ' 
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could  only  be  justified  by  assuming  that  the  differences  among 
nations,  which  or^inated  in  sin  subsequently  to  the  first  for- 
mation of  man,  and  Vhich  is  the  source  of  the  disparity  of 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  was  something  original.  It 
was  impossible,  therefore,  any  longer  to  recognise  the  funda- 
mental identity  of  human  nature,  and  one  class  of  beings 
consequently  was  believed  to  be  destined  by  nature  itself  to  be 
the  tools  and  instruments  of  the  other,  and  devoid  of  any  will 
of  their  own.  Such  a  relation  seems  almost  a  necessary  result 
of  the  position  held  by  antiquity,  where  state  and  nation  con- 
stituted the  absolute  form  within  which  the  supreme  good  was 
to  be  realized,  and  it  serves  to  explain  the  strange  fact  that  the 
nation  which  was  most  zealous  for  civil  liberty  still  employed 
thousands  as  slaves.*  And  though  their  situation  was  often 
Tendered  more  tolerable  by  the  influence  of  manners  and  the 
purer  sentiments  of  hiunanity,  which,  breaking  through  unna- 
tural restraints,  often  introduced  a  heartier  fellowship  between 
master  and  slave, f  nevertheless  the  contradiction  between  this 
relation  on  the  whole  and  man's  essential  dignity  could  not 
thus  be  set  aside.  In  general  it  was  still  the  prevailing  habit 
to  look  upon  slaves,  not  as  men  gifted  with  the  same  rights  as 
I  all  others,  but  as  thjngs.  .  In  a  judicial  process  slaves,  who,  it 
was  acknowledged,  were  not  implicated  in  any  guilt,  might 
still  be  put  to  the  rack  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  confes- 
sions from  them.  If  a  master  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
slaves  the  cruel  rigour  of  the  Roman  laws  required  the  immo- 
lation of  all  the  slaves,  male  and  female,  who  were  in  the 
house  when  the  crime  was  committed ;  and  this,  too,  whatever 
might  be  their  number,  and  however  free  from  suspicion.^ 

artisan  and  his  tools,  the  soul  and  the  body,  the  man  and  his  horse  or 

ox :  S  ^wX»f  tfitypux^^  o^yeivaVf  ro  ^  opyavov  ai'^uxfis  ^vXtff .  In  this  rela- 
tion, to  speak  of  a  Vtxaiavy  a  ^iX/a,  would  be  out  of  place. 

•  See  above,  p.  63,  the  way  in  which  Aristotle  seeks  to  justify  this 
relation,  to  show  that  it  is  one  aimed  at  by  Nature  herself. 

t  Even  Aristotle,  £th.  Nicomach.  1.  IX.  c.  13,  makes  this  distinction 
in  reference  to  the  relation  between  master  and  slave :  jf  (mv  0Z9  i»v)uty 

X  Tacitus,  Annal.  1.  XIV.c.  42  et  seq.,  relates  a  case  of  this  tort, 
when  the  blood  of  so  many  innocent  persons  of  every  age  and  sex  waf 
to  be  shed,  that  the  compassion  of  the  people  was  TO\isiel|  «&&  Sx^^rak  ^uefiMb^ 
sary  to  ose  force  to  prevent  an  insorrecdon. 
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But  Christianity  eflfected  a  change  in  the  oonTietions  of 
men,  firom  which  a  diaBolutkm  of  tms  whole  Tebtion,  though 
it  could  not  be  immediatelY  aooomplidled,  yet,  by  Tirtoe  of 
the  consequences  resulting  mm  tliat  clian^  was  sure  even- 
tually to  teke  pkce.  This  effisct  Christianity  produced,  first 
of  all,  by  the  mcts  to  which  it  was  a  witness,  and  next  by  the 
ideas  which,  by  means  of  these  firsts,  it  set  in  dreulatioQ.  S^ 
Christ,  the  Saviour  for  all  manJdnd,  the  difSsrenoes  among 
men  resulting  from  sin  were  rectmoiled ;  by  Him  the  original 
unity  of  the  human  race  was  restored.  These  &cts  must  now 
operate  in  transformiag  the  life  of  mankind.  Masters  as  well 
as  servants  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  themselves  the  ser- 
vants of  sin,  and  must  alike  recdve,  as  the  firee  gift  of  Grod's 
g^race,  their  deliverance  from  this  common  bcmdage — the  inUf 
the  highesi  freedom.  Servants  and  masters,  if  they  had  become 
believers,  were  brought  together  under  the  same  bond  of  an 
heavenly  union,  desti^  fat  immortality :  they  became  brethren 
in  Christ  in  whom  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  members  of 
one  body,  baptised  into  one  spirit,  heirs  of  the  same  heavenly 
inheritance.  Servants  were  often  the  teachers  of  their  masters 
in  the  gospel,  after  having,  first  of  all,  in  their  lives  and 
actions,  exhibited  before  them  the  loftiness  of  a  divine  life, 
which  must  be  shown  forth  even  under  the  most  painful  of 
relations,  and  shine  forth  the  more  brightly  by  the  contrast* 
Masters  saw  in  their  servants  no  longer  their  slaves,  but 
their  beloved  brethren;  together  masters  and  slaves  prayed 
and  sang;  they  could  sit  at  each  other's  side  at  the  feast 
of  love,  and  partake  together  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 
Thus  the  spirit  and  the  effects  of  Christianity  necessarily 
difiused  widely  ideas  and  feelings  which  were  directly  opposed 
to  this  relation  of  society,  however  consonant  with  previous 
habits  of  thinking.  Chnstianity  could  not  &il  to  give  birth 
to  the  wish  that  every  man  might  be  placed  in  such  a  situation 
as  would  least  hinder  the  free  and  independent  use  of  his 

*  The  example  of  Onesimus  often  recurred.  TertuUian  refers  to  the 
case  of  a  master,  who,  after  haying  for  a  long  time  patiently  endured 
the  vices  of  a  slave,  observed  that  he  had  suddenly  reformed,  but  upon 
being  told  that  ChristtanUi/^  had  wrought  this  change  in  him,  imme- 
diately, out  of  hatred  to  this  religion,  had  him  sent  off  to  the  house  of 
correction.  Apologet  c.  ^  *.  ^t^um  ^«m.  Melem  dominus  olim  mitis  ab 
oculis  relegavit. 
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intellectual  and  moral  powers,  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
Accordingly,  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  speeiking  to  the  servant, 
says  (1  Cor.  vii.  21),  ^^  If  thou  mayst  be  made  free,  use  it 
rather."  Yet  Christianity  nowhere  began  with  outward 
revolutions  and  changes,  for  where  they  have  not  been  pre- 
pared from  witMn,  and  are  not  based  upon  inward  conviction, 
they  invariably  fail  of  their  salutary  ends.  The  new  creation 
to  which  Christianity  gave  birth  was  in  all  respects  an  inward 
one,  from  which  the  outward  effects,  in  their  full  compass  and 
extent,  gradually,  and  therefore  more  surely  and  healthfully, 
un£)lded  themselves.  It  gave  to  the  slave,  first  of  all,  the 
true  internal  freedom,  without  which  the  external  and  earthly 
freedom  is  a  mere  semblance,  for  wherever  the  former  existe 
it  can  be  cramped  by  no  earthly  bond  or  earthly  yoke.  The 
Apostle  Paul  says,  "  He  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a 
servant,  is  the  Lord's  freeman."  Tertullian,  wishing  to  show 
how  far  exalted  this  heavenly  fi:«edom  is  above  the  earthly, 
observes*  —  "In  the  world  they  who  have  received  their 
freedom  are  crowned.  But  thou  art  ransomed  already  by 
Christ,  and  indeed  bought  with  a  costly  price.  How  can  the 
world  give  freedom  to  him  who  is  already  the  servant  of 
another  ?  In  the  world  all  is  mere  semblance,  and  nothing  truth. 
For  even  then,  being  redeemed  by  Christ,  thou  becamest  free 
in  relation  to  man ;  and  now  thou  art  a  servant  of  Christ 
although  made  free  of  man.  If  thou  deemest  that  the  true 
freedom  which  the  world  gives,  thou  dost,  for  that  very 
reason,  become  once  more  the  servant  of  man,  and  hast  lost 
the  freedom  which  Christ  bestows  because  thou  thinkest  it 
bondage."  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  thus  writes  to  Poly- 
carp,  bishop  of  Smyrna :  t — "  Be  not  proud  towards  servants 
and  maids ;  but  neither  must  they  exalt  themselves,  but  they 
must,  for  the  honour  of  God,  serve  the  more  zealously,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  from  Him  the  higher  freedom. 
Let  them  not  be  anxious  to  be  redeemed  at  the  expense  of  the 
church,  lest  they  be  foimd  slaves  of  their  own  lusts."  J  One 
of  the  imperial  slaves,  named  Euelpistus,  who  was  arraigned 
at  the  same  time  with  Justin  Martyr  and  other  Christians, 

*  De  corona  militis,  c.  13.  f  Cap.  4. 

{  The  genuineness  of  the  letter  is  here  of  no  importance.  At  all 
events,  we  find  a  witness  of  the  Christian  mode  of  thinkiug  in  the  first 
oentaiy. 


'*  ; -wi 
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ttqneaaed  Idmidtf  thm:  ^I  too  mm  k  C%Qriilliiif  1  tern 
jQlitMiied  my  Jfreedooi  fiom  diristi  ttid  tlttoiiglLilvf^nuie  rf 
Christ  I  am  A  partaker  of  the  sam^  hopa,*^  * 

On  tiie  qoestioii  whether  a  Chnntiaii  miglit  JhoM  i^d^ 
«r  militarj  office,  espedaUy  ihe  lattery  ojpioMHia  wob  IHiideiL 
As  the  heathen  Teli^poii  of  the  state  was  so  dasK^  iaiet' woven 
with  all  politieal  and  social  aIrang8meat[^  ererj  lidbder  of 
soch  offices  might  easily  be  placed  in-sitnatioBS  whiere  it  woidi 
he  almost  im|KMBilile  to  avoid  joimng  in  the  pagan  ceremonies 
On  this  point  all  Christians  were  imanimoaa;  no  necessiCy 
whstever  eooM  excuse  that.  TertulHan's  remaik  en  tills  sfed)* 
jBct  was  assuredly  spoken  from  the  soul  of  every  bdiever— ^ 
^^  To  be  a  Cliristian  is  not  one  thing  here  and  another  tlwr& 
There. is  cme  Gospel  and  oi»  Jesus,  who  will  deny  all  ^eai 
tibat  deny  him,  and  confess  all  them  that  confeoG  God.  WI& 
hnn  the  beMeving  dtiren  is  a  soldier  of  the  Lord,  atnd  the 
soldier  owes  the  same  duties  to  the  ftiUi  as  the  dt«ai''t  . 

But  the  ^wflfliofi,  wh^er  such  aa  office^  eonndaed  in  tftsai^ 
was  con^patible  with  the  Christian  callings  wasa liistinct  ene^ 
which  was  answered  by  one  party  in  the  affirmative,  by  another 
in  the  negative.  Rightly  to  understand  these  opinions  we 
must  take  into  our  view  tfa^  circumstances  in  which  the  church 
found  itself  placed.  The  prevailing  idea  of  the  Christian  life 
was,  to  follow  in  humility,  in  self-denial,  and  the  renunciation 
of  all  earthly  good,  a  Redeemer  who  had  outwardly  manifested 
Himself  in  poverty  and  a  low  estate — had  veiled  Hb  glory 
under  the  form  of  a  servant.  The  Christian  had  his  gkoy 
with  his  Saviour  in  heaven;  as  to  his  earthly  appearance, 
whatever  was  lowly,  whatever  was  void  of  pomp  or  show, 
most  like  the  life  of  his  Saviour,  whom  he  loved  to  follow  in 
every  particular,  was  best  fitted  for  him.  He  deiqnsed  the 
power  and  the  glory  of  this  world,  above  which  he  felt  himself 
exalted  by  the  consciousness  of  sharing  the  power  and  glory  of 
a  very  different  world.     It  is  true,  this  renunciation  of  earddy 

♦  Acta  Mart.  Jnstini. 

t  De  corona  militis,  ell:  Apud  hnnc  tarn  miles  est  paganns  fidelis, 
qnam  paganus  est  miles  infidelis.  In  tran^^ng  this  passage  I  ha^e 
gone  on  the  supposition  that  fidelis  is  the  true  reading, — a  correction 
warranted  perhaps  by  what  Tertullian  has  just  before  said  respecting  tiie 
fides  pagana.  Still  even  the  common  reading  gives  a  good  sense :  The 
onbeiieving  soldier,  who  violates  the  duties  of  Christian  fidelity,  is  to 
him  as  a  pagan.  ' 
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things  consisted  essentially  in  the  sentiments  of  the  heart ;  and 
these  might  remain  michanged  under  any  change  of  external 
circumstances.  The  outward  possession  of  earUily  property, 
of  earthly  splendour,  such  as  the  special  relations  of  life  might 
require,  the  exercise  of  earthly  power  and  authority  in  an  earthly 
caUing,  were  not  necessarily  excluded  thereby :  all  this  might  be, 
and  indeed  was  to  be,  sanctified  by  Christianity.  But  the  first 
ardour  of  conversion  did  not  allow  those  with  whom  the  living 
feeling  was  the  ruling  influence  solely  to  distinguish  what 
pertamed  simply  to  the  idea  and  disposition  in  itself,  and  what 
to  the  manifestation  of  it  and  the  outward  conduct.  They 
were  inclined  to  take  the  figure — of  following  their  Lord,  who 
bad  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  servant — ^in  an  outward  sense, 
and  to  refer  it  to  an  identity  with  the  very  outward  circum- 
stances in  which  he  had  lived.  Thus  wealth,  worldly  power 
and  glory — which,  moreover,  they  so  often  saw  arrayed  against 
the  kingdom  of  God — seemed  thereby  to  be  forbidden  them, 
and  the  first  fervour  of  their  zeal  led  them  to  disdain  all  this 
as  alien  to  their  calling.*  In  this  spirit  Tertullian  says,t 
**  Thou,  as  a  Christian,  art  bound  to  follow  thy  Lord's  example. 
He,  the  Lord,  went  about  in  humility  and  loneliness,  a  wan- 
derer without  a  home,  for  He  Himself  says,  *  The  Son  of  Man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head ; '  in  poor  apparel,  or  He  would 
not  have  said,  ^  Behold,  they  that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in 
kings'  houses ; '  without  beauty  or  comeliness  of  appearance, 
as  Isaiah  had  foretold  (chap.  liii.).  If  He  exercised  His 
right  of  authority  over  none,  not  even  His  own  disciples,  for 
whom  He  performed  the  most  menial  service ;  if,  finally,  con- 
scioos  of  His  own  royal  dignity.  He  rejected  the  honours  of  a 
king,  He  gave  His  disciples  a  perfect  example  of  avoiding  all 
that  is  high  and  glorious  in  earthly  power  and  dignity.  For 
who  was  better  entitled  to  use  these  things  than  the  Son  of 
God  ?  What  Pisces,  and  how  many  of  them,  must  have  gone 
before  Him;  what  purple  have  hung  from  His  shoulders; 
what  gold  gleamed  on  His  brow  —  had  He  not  judged  that 
the  glory  of  this  world  was  foreign  both  to  Himself  and  to 
His !     Vhat  he  rejected,  therefore.  He  condemned."  { 

*  Hence  the  pagan  in  Minncius  Felix,  c  8,  describes  the  Christians  as 
men  who^  themselves  half  naked,  despise  honour  and  the  purple,  honores 
et  piurparas  despiciunt,  ipsi  seminudi.  f  1^^  idololatria,  c.  1 8. 

X  'Tertallian,  one  of  the  sternest  representatives,  it  m\]&\.  \^  %?Cvnr«^^ 


r 
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Many  ChrUtians,  again,  with  a  coDBcientiouMieas  which  in 
itself  was  worthy  of  ail  respect,  thoug-ht  themselves  bound  to 
take  passages  tike  Matth.  v.  39,  in  the  literal  sense.  Gene- 
Tatly  a  tone  of  mind  prevailed  which,  by  leading  men  tu  take 
such  words  as  positive  conunands,  naturally  hindered  them 
from  rightly  underatauiliug  them  according  to  their  spirit, — 
Bs  the  expression  of  ttiat  which  is  rooted  in  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  and  of  that  new  life  and  law  of  living  which  by 
an  inward  necessity  proceeds  fiom  Christ.  That  which  oi^ht 
to  liave  been  understood  as  referring  immediately  to  the  dis- 
position alone,  was  referred  to  the  outwardness  of  the  act.  It 
revolted  against  their  Cbristia.n  feelings  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  employed  as  instruments  of  pain  to  others,  to  assist  in  the 
execution  of  laws  which,  in  all  cases,  were  dictated  and  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  rigid  justice  alone,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  mercy  or  love.' 

In  general,  the  Christians  were  accustomed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  to  consider  the  state  as  a  hostile  power 
and  antagonist  of  the  church ;  and  it  was  na  yet  quite  remote 
from  their  ideas  to  expect  tliat  CliristiauUy  tould  and  would 
appropriate  to  itself,  also,  the  state.')'  The  Christians  stood 
aloof  and  distiuct  from  thn  state,  as  a  priestly  and  spiritual 
race ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  seemed  possible  that 
Christianity  could  exert  au  infiuence  on  civil  life  was  (which 
it  must  be  allowed  was  the  purest  way)  by  labouring  cotititiu- 
ally  to  diffuse  a  holier  temper  in  the  wiiole  lx>dy  of  the  citizens. 

of  this  mode  of  thinkiug,  and  in  whom  it  appears,  like  eTerythiug  elw 
thai  had  seized  and  animated  him,  to  have  beeo  carried  to  the  nluiiKt 
extreme,  rays  (Gloriam  seculi),  qnam  damnavit,  in  pompa  diaboli 
dqiuCsTiC 

*  Tertullian,  where  he  treats  this  matter.  distingniEheB,  in  the  first 
place,  thoee  cases  in  which  a  Christian  could  not,  under  any  ctren- 
stancea,  be  allowed  to  bold  a  civil  office :  Jam  vero  quEe  Eual  potestate 
neque  jadicet  de  capite  bIIcujus  vel  pudore,  feras  eaim  de  peramia,  nemi- 
nem  viuciat,  Qefflinein  recludaC  aut  lorqueal,  si  hiec  credibile  est  fieri 
posse.  The  council  of  Elvira,  can.  5fi,  decreed  that  magistrates,  dnriw 
the  yean  in  which,  as  duumvirs,  they  bad  to  decide  no  matters  of  life 
and  death,  ought  not  to  attend  church. 

I  So  &r  from  Tertnlliau's  mind  nas  the  thought  that  the  empenn 
themselves  would  at  some  future  dav  be  Christians,  that  in  Apolt^et.  c 
SI,  be  says.  Sed  et  CeEsares  credidissent  super  Christo,  si  ant  OeaUH 
HOB  esseut  ssculo  necessaiii  au(  si  Chrtstiaui  potnissent  gbk  CwvM 
Coaip.  above,  p.  237. 
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Wh^ii  Celsus  called  on  the  Christians  to  take  up  arms  like 
other  subjects  in  defence  of  the  emperor,  and  fight  in  his 
armies,  Origen  replied,  ^^  We  do  render  the  emperors  a  divine 
assistance,  when  we  put  on  a  divine  armour,  wherein  we  fol- 
low the  command  of  the  apostle,  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  The  more 
pious  a  man  is,  the  better  able  is  he  to  render  the  emperor  a 
more  effectual  service  than  his  ordinary  soldiers  do.  Again 
we  might  thus  reply  to  the  heathen :  Your  priests  keep  their 
hands  pure,  that  they  may  be  able  to  offer  the  customary 
offerings  to  the  gods  with  hands  unstained  by  blood.  In  war 
you  do  not  compel  them  to  take  the  field.  As  priests  of  God 
it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  fight,  by  prayer  to  Him,  for 
those  who  are  waging  a  just  war  and  for  the  lawful  emperor, 
that  all  opposition  to  him  who  does  right  may  be  put  down. 
The  Christians  render  greater  service  to  their  country  than 
other  men,  by  forming  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  and  teaching 
them  piety  towards  that  God  on  Whom  the  well-being  of  the 
state  depends,  and  Who  will  receive  all  such  as  in  the  meanest 
of  cities  lead  a  good  life,  into  a  city  which  is  heavenly  and 
divine."*  When  Celsus  called  upon  the  Christians  to  under- 
take the  administration  of  civil  affidrs  in  their  own  countries, 
Origen  replies,  "  But  we  know  that,  in  whatever  city  we  are, 
we  have  another  country,  which  is  founded  on  the  word  of 
God  ;  and  we  require  those  who  by  their  gift  of  teaching  and 
by  their  pious  life  are  fitted  for  the  task  to  undertake  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  offices  of  the  church.*' 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  maintained  that  it  was 
allowable  for  Christians  to  hold  civil  and  military  offices, 
appealed  to  examples  from  the  Old  Testament.     But  their 

*  In  yindication  of  the  translation  here  given  of  the  passage  which 
closes  the  eighth  letter  against  Celsus,  I  must  add  a  few  critical  remarks. 
In  Origen's  words,  the  reading  us  rev  vtoXtiu  Btn  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  correct  one, — ^the  reading  tJt  rh  rut  cXmv  Suv  &lse.  It  admits  of 
being  easily  explained  how  the  predicate,  which  was  an  unusual  one  in 
the  Christian  sense,  might  be  altered  into  the  phraseology  common 
among  the  Christians ;  but  not  so  easily  how  the  latter  could  be  changed 
into  ute  former.  But  that  Origen  himself,  speaking  from  his  own 
Christian  position,  should  apply  the  term  ttoTmus  to  God,  cannot  appear 
singular,  as  the  comparison  with  the  Ztuf  iroXttvt  was  hovering  before  his 
mind.  The  word  irektSf  which  occurs  so  often  in  this  sentence,  favours 
the  supposition  of  such  an  allusion.  If  this  reading  is  adopted,  the 
alliisioii  makes  it  probable  that  Avrnketftfitivovrtg  should  be  read  ins.tft^^l 
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OTppcaaeaaia  in  reply  insisted  oa  the  difoence  between  the  two 
stages  of  religious  deyelopment.  Tertnllian  maintains  agafaut 
such,  that  the  higher  stage  of  Christianity  makes  higher 
requisitions.*  Again,  the  defenders  of  the  military  profesaion 
af^pealed  to  the  instance  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  not  bidding 
the  soldiers  that  came  to  him  to  relinquish  their  calling,  but 
merely  as  prescribing  to  them  certain  rules  for  poianing  it  in 
a  manner  well  pleasing  to  God :  but  to  this  it  was  relied,  tiiat 
J(^  stood  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  dispensatioiiB. 
But  when  they  aliased  in  theirdefioice  the  case  of  the  centu- 
rion, whose  fidth  Christ  himself  had  commended  (Luke  7)) 
and  especially  the  example  of  the  believing  Cornelius,  the 
force  of  such  an  appeal  could  not  but  be  felt  by  their^'oppo- 
nents.  Tertullian  himself,  that  zealous  antagonist  of  the 
military  profession  amongst  Christians,  belieyed  this  argument 
could  not  be  perfectly  met,  and  admitted  that  warfore  coukl 
not  be  wholly  condenmed  in  such  as,  having  become  Christians 
while  they  were  soldiers,  persevered  in  t^  calling  they  had 
once  chosen,  so  &r  as  nothing  was  done  inconsistait  with  their 
steadfastness  in  the  faith.f  Against  the  profession  of  arms  the 
command  to  Peter,  in  Matth.  xxvi.  52,  to  put  up  again  his 
sword  into  its  place,  was  also  quoted ;  f  for  in  despite  of  the 
context  and  of  the  manifest  end  for  which  it  was  giv^i,  the 
opponents  of  the  military  calling  would  c(»isider  it  as  addressed 
to  all  Christians. 

Christianity,  setting  forth  from  the  consciousness  of  redanp- 
tion,  as  the  centre  of  all  that  is  distinctively  Christian,  had 
for  its  aim  the  assimilation  and  appropriation  of  whatever  is 
pure  in  humanity,  and  of  the  relations  of  society  to  the  king- 
dom of  God.  All  was  to  be  pervaded  with  the  divine  life : 
all  was  to  be  ennobled  by  it.  The  Christian  appropriation  of 
the  world  opposed  both  of  the  two  previous  methods  of  human 
development — one  of  which,  heathenism,  had  been  a  secu- 
larizing of  the  spirit,  a  confounding  of  it  with  the  world,  and 
a  deification  of  the  worldly ;  Hie  other,  the  Jewish  legal  por- 
tion of  opposition  to  the  world,  arising  out  of  the  consciousness 

*  De  idololatria,  c.  18 :  Scito  non  semper  comparanda  esse  Vetera  et 
nova,  rudia  et  polita,  coepta  et  explicita,  servilia  et  liberalia. 
t  De  corona  milit  c.  2. 

}  De  idololatria,  c.  19;  Omnem  ^ten  militem  Dominiu  in  Fetro 
exarmando  discinxit. 
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of  the  inward  sehism  produced  by  sin,  whea  the  world  pre-> 
sented  itself  to  the  conscience  simply  as  that  which  is  without 
God  and  contrary  to  Grod.  Contemplated  from  both  these 
positions,  the  Christian  life  in  its  true  import  and  significancy 
was  unintelligible.  As  viewed  from  the  legal  position,  it 
af^peared  too  free  and  closely  verging  on  heathenism ;  while 
mm  the  heathen  position  it  appeared  too  servile,  too  con- 
strained. The  Chnstian  life  could  not  fail  to  be  reproached 
as  being  ri^teous  overmuch,  as  the  immodica  superstitio, 
the  nimium  pietatis,* — sheer  pietism.  The  Christians  must 
have  seemed  a  race  that  hated  the  light,  that  was  dead  to  the 
world,  and  hence  of  no  use  in  it.^ 

To  these  charges  against  the  Christians  Tertullian  thus 
replies :  J  "  How  is  it  possible  they  should  be  such,  who  live 
in  the  midst  of  you,  have  the  same  food  and  clothing,  the 
same  necessaries  of  life  as  yourselves  ?  For  we  are  no  Brah- 
mins, or  Indian  gymnos(^hists,  no  dwellers  in  the  woods,  no 
recluses  shut  out  from  the  common  haunts  of  men.  We  are 
deeply  sensible  of  the  gratitude  we  owe  to  God,  our  Lord  and 
Creator ;  we  despise  not  the  enjoyment  of  his  works ;  only 
we  temper  that  enjoyment,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  degene- 
rating into  excess  or  abuse.  We,  therefore,  in  common  with 
you,  inhabit  this  world,  with  its  markets,  baths,  inns,  work- 
shops, fiuis,  and  whatever  else  is  considered  necessary  to  the 
intercourse  of  life.  We  also,  with  you,  pursue  the  business  of 
navigation,  of  wab,  of  agriculture,  of  commerce ;  we  share  in 
your  employments,  and  contribute  of  our  labour  to  your  profit 
and  £o>T  the  public  service.''§ 

Yet  while  the  Christians  did  not  by  any  means  withdraw 

*  In  an  epitaph  ^rhich  Gilbert  Bnmet  discovered  at  Lyons,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  first  of  his  letters,  the  pagan  husband  says  of  his  wife,  a 
Chnstian,  **  qose,  dnm  nimia  pia  fait,  fkcta  est  impia." 

t  See  die  words  above  quoted,  page  126 :  "  natio  latebrosa  et  lucifuga," 
&C.  &c  X  Apologet  c  42. 

§  How  remote  the  idea  of  the  later  monachism  was  from  the  minds  of 
the  earlier  Chrislaans  generally  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Irensus, 
where  be  is  speaking  of  the  dependence  of  Christians  for  the  means  of 
support  on  the  hea&ens  among  whom  they  lived,  1.  IV.  c.  30 :  Etenim, 
si  is  qui  dbi  hsec  imputat,  separatus  est  a  gentilium  casta,  et  nihil  est 
alienorum  apud  eum,  sed  est  simpliciter  nudus,  et  nudis  pedibus  et  sine 
domo  in  montibus  conversatur,  quemadmodum  aliquot  ex  his  animalibus, 
quae  herbis  vescuntur,  veniam  merebitur,  ideo  quod  ignoret  necessitates 
nostra  oonversationis. 


t 
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altogether  from  the  busdness  of  life,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
setting  apart  certain  days  for  the  porpose  of  examining  their 
hearts  in  cahn  quiet  berore  God,  and  in  unintermpted  pnqrer 
consecrating  anew  their  lives  to  Grod;   that  so  they  miglit 
return  to  their  ordinary  avocations  with  fresh  seal  and  vigour 
and  renewed  powers  of  sanctification.    These  days  of  holy 
devotion,  of  penitence  and  prayer,  which  individual  Christians 
appointed  according  to  their  several  needs,  were  often  a  kind 
of  fast-days.    That  their  minds  whilst  occupied  with  holy 
things  might  be  less  disturbed  by  sense,  they  were  on  soch 
days  accustomed  to  confine  their  bodily  wants  within  stricter 
limits  than  usual,  or  else  to  &st  «itirely.    In  considering  thii 
fact,  we  must  take  into  account  the  pecndiar  nature  of  thiU  hot 
climate  in  which  Christianity  was  fbrst  promulgated.     What- 
ever was  saved  by  their  abstinence  on  these  days  was  aj^no- 
priated  to  the  support  of  the  poor  brethren.    There  were  abo 
many  who,  in  the  warmth  of  thdr  first  love,  upon  their  Im^ 
tbm,  inunediately  gave  to  the  church  fimd  or  to  the  poor 
a  large  portion  of  their  earthly  property,  or  all  that  they  had, 
since,  in  order  to  express  in  the  strongest  manner  their  con- 
tempt for  the  earthly  things  by  which  their  hearts  had  been 
hithertd  enslaved,  they  felt  constrained  to  declare  most  de- 
cidedly (what  had  now  full  possession  of  their  hearts)  the  wish 
to  sacrifice  and  to  give  up  everything,  if  so  be  they  might  but 
win  the  heavenly  pearl.    With  them  it  was  as  though  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou 
hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven;    and  come  and   follow  me,"   had  been   addressed 
directly  to  themselves.     Within  the  bosom  of  the  church  they 
led  a  quiet,  retired  life,  supporting  themselves  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands,  and  remaining  unmarried,  in  order  that,  undisturbed 
by  earthly  cares,  they  might  devote  themselves  to  prayer,  to  the 
study  of  the  scriptures,  to  holy  meditations,  and  to  labouring 
for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  while  of  the  earnings  of  their  indu^ 
tr}*-,  all  that  remained  over  and  above,  after  barely  satisfying 
the  most  necessary  wants  of  life,  they  devoted  to  objects  « 
Christian  charity.    Such  Christians  were  called  the  Abstinent^ 
the  zealous  seekers  after  Christian  perfection,  continentes, 
&or<c5rai.*     There  were  also  many  others  who,  through  the 

*  *A^Kut^  tftf'x^Tfis,  a  cuTTent  word  among  pagans  and  Christians  in  this 
period,  to  denote  a  pecvxWaiX^  ngv^TaowiX.  ^vviv^Vcafe. 
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influence  of  a  pious  Christian  education,  had  from  the  earliest 
years  imbibed  such  a  love  for  divine  things,  that  they  desired 
to  loosen,  as  fiir  as  possible,  every  earthly  tie.  Individuals  of 
this  class  were  to  be  found  belonging  to  both  the  sexes ; — the 
females  were  called  distinctively  ndpOevoi^  virgins.* 

Even  amongst  the  heathens  at  this  time  those  who  led  lives 
consecrated  to  meditation  were  usually  termed  Ascetics  in  the 
sense  above  given.  Philosopher  and  ascetic  were  synonymous.t 
The  term  "  philosophy  "  was  now  employed  to  denote  the  direc- 
tion and  bent  of  the  whole  life.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  had  already  become  also  a  mask  for  hypocrisy,  as,  for  example, 
with  the  notorious  pseudo-cynics.  Now  it  sometimes  happened 
that  heathen  ascetics  were  led  by  their  earnest  pursuit  of  moral 
perfection  to  embrace  Christianity ;  and  having  become  Chris* 
tians,  they  still  adhered  to  their  former  habits  of  life,  which, 
in  themselves,  contained  nothing  repugnant  to  Christianity. 
Others,  again,  in  whom  Christianity  first  produced  a  more 
serious  turn  of  life,  adopted  these  habits  as  a  token  of  the 
change  that  had  been  wrought  in  them.  The  attention  which 
they  attracted,  by  publicly  appearing  in  the  philosopher's 
cloak,:^ — the  dress  of  these  philosophical  ascetics, — and  the 
reverence  paid  to  them  by  the  multitude  on  account  of  their 
mode  of  life,  were  employed  by  them  to  commence  philosophical 
and  religious  conversation  with  those  who,  out  of  respect  or 
curiosity,  gathered  round  them  in  the  public  walks  or  places 
of  resort ;  and  they  thus  published  to  them  Christianity  as  the 
new  and  heavenly  philosophy,§  which  had  come  from  the  East. 
Assuredly  it  is  a  picture  drawn  from  the  very  life,  when  Justin 
Martyr  tell  us  ||  that,  when  early  one  morning  he  made  his 
appearance  on  titie  public  walks,  he  was  presently  surrounded 

*  Of  such  Tertnllian  speaks,  De  colt  femin.  1.  II.  c.  9 :  Aliqni  absti- 
nentes  vino  et  animalibus  esculentis,  multi  se  spadonatui  obsigoant 
propter  r^num  Dei;   and  Justin  Mart  Apolog.  II:    n«xx«/  ring  has 

XmtS,  SLp^m  liafAivovft^ — ^which,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if 
aU  these  had  from  the  first  purposely  adopted  such  a  mode  of  life, 
t  See,  e.  g.,  Artemidor.  oneirocrit  IV.,  "where  he  speaks  of  an  'AXi|«r« 

Vif  •  ptki^t^ff  tfAtki  }ii  »VTif  ovrt  aiv^t  orxnrti,  tvrt  y»fifVf  turt  Mtftvimg, 
fSrt    irXtvrW — and  V.   18:    ^E^iXAa'o(pn^tv  turoimf  Koi   rtltt  Xiytt   ««)   rn 

t  T«//3«ry,  T»tfitiin$f,  pallium.  §  #iX«r«^4«  rSv  ^ffia^up, 

.    II  Dial,  c  iSryph.  Jud. 
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ordinaiy  standard  of  a  Christian  life  occopied  In  faMlling  all 
the  duties  of  oar  earthly  calling, — and  consisting  in  the  renun- 
elation  of  every  earthly  good  (the  genn  of  the  doctrine  of  tiie 
concilia  evangelica).  Now  in  this  manner  it  became  possible 
for  an  antagonism  which  essentially  belonged  to  the  principks 
of  antiquity — but  which  was  otercome  aind  banished  by  the 
oonsciou^aess  of  redemption,  of  the  principle  of  the  divine  life 
destined  to  ennoble  all  that  belongs  to  humanity — imperoep- 
tibly  to  gain  admission  again  into  the  evolution  of  Christianitjr 
itself; — we  mean  the  antagonism  between  the  ordinary  and 
the  higher  life,  the  practical  and  the  contemplative — between 
divine  and  human  virtue.  It  is  dear  that  this  ai^rehenaion 
would  coincide  very  well  with  the  notion  of  a  caste  of  priestB, 
preeminently  consecrated  to  Grod,  who  must  hold  thanselveB 
aloof  fiom  all  worldly  pursuits ;  thus  too  might  the  opinion 
have  sprung  up  that  celibacy  belonged  to  the  perfection  of 
the  spiritual  order.* 

This  false  notion  of  opposition  to  the  iKcorld  had  already  be* 
come  the  mask  for  a  worldly  temper,  which  afiected  the  ap- 
pearance of  holiness,  or  sought  a  life  of  ease  at  the  exp^ise  of 
the  church,  f  Cyprian  was  therefore  obliged  to  write  a  tract 
of  admonitioa  and  warning  against  the  showy  dress  and  love 
of  display  which  had  crept  in  among  the  rich  virgins,  at  Car- 
thage, who  had  consecrated  themselves  to  God.  J  And  thus, 
from  disdaining  what  is  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  conse- 
quently agreeable  also  to  Christianity,  men  were  led  to  devise 
unnatural  forms  of  society  between  the  two  sexes ;  in  which 
nature,  indignant  to  be  so  despised,  quickly  exercised  a  fearful 
reaction,  and  in  a  pernicious  way  introduced  sensuality  among 
the  spiritual  ranks, — as,  for  instance,  wh«i  such  virgins  dwelt 

♦  See  the  council  of  Elvira  (A.  D.  305),  from  'which,  howerer,  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  general  practice  of  the  chuich. 
This  council,  in  which  the  one-sided  ascetical  spirit  above  spokea  of  pre- 
vailed to  an  eminent  degree,  decreed  at  its  early  date,  can.  33,  thtt 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  living  with  their  wives,  shoiUd  be 
deposed  firom  iLeir  places. 

t  See  what  is  said  against  many  virgines  by  Tertullian,  who  indeed 
was  at  this  time  a  violent,  over-heated  accuser  of  the  catholic  church» 
but  who  must  have  felt  that  he  had  some  ground  for  such  charaes: 
iBmulatio  illas  non  religio  producit;  aliquando  et  ipse  venter,  Dens 
eorum,  quia  facile  virgines  fraiemitas  auacipiU    De  idololatria,  c  14. 

^  Cbmp.  the  tract  dehabilu  Vii^u^idi. 
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and  lived  in  the  s&me  household  with  unmarried  ecclesiastics^ 
under  the  pretence  of  a  purely  spiritual  connexion.* 

And  from  the  praises  thus  given  to  the  secluded  life  of 
ascetics  and  ecclesiastics  above  the  ordinary  life  of  Christians, 
this  michievous  consequence  resulted,  that  they  who  were 
occupied  in  the  common  business  of  life  forgot  the  greatness 
of  their  Christian  calling,  and  thought  they  were  justified  in 
lowering  its  requisitions  upon  themselves.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  there  were  those  who,  on  being 
reminded  of  the  seriousness  that  belonged  to  their  Christian 
calling  and  on  being  exhorted  not  to  put  themselves  on  a  level 
with  the  pagans  in  their  rage  for  the  public  shows,  would 
reply,  "  We  cannot  all  be  philosophers  and  ascetics ;  we  are 
ignorant  people ;  we  cannot  read ;  we  understand  nothing  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  ought  such  rigorous  demands  to  be 
made  upon  us  ?  "  "j" 

Yet  we  observe  many  indications,  too,  of  a  sound  Christian 
spirit  opposing  itself  to  this  false  ascetical  tendency.  Such  we 
iind  in  an  ancient  work,  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  which  in  the 
first  centuries  was  of  great  authority.  In  regard  to  fasting  it 
is  here  said,:^  ^'  Above  all,  exercise  thy  abstinence  in  this,  in  re- 
fraining both  from  speaking  and  listening  to  6vil ;  and  cleanse 
thy  heart  from  all  pollution,  from  all  revengeful  feelings,  and 
from  all  covetousness ;  and  on  the  day  that  thou  fastest,  con- 
tent thyself  with  bread,  vegetables,  and  water,  and  thank  Grod 
for  these.  But  reckon  up  on  this  day  what  thy  meal  would  ^ 
otherwise  have  cost  thee,  and  give  the  amount  that  it  comes  ^"^ 
to  to  some  widow  or  orphan,  or  to  the  poor.  Happy  for 
thee,  if,  with  thy  children  and  whole  household,  thou  observest 
these  things."     Clement  of  Alexandria  notices  the  fact  that 

♦  The  viniivaxrcty  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  or  subintrodnctse. 
Against  them,  Cyprian,  ep.  62,  ad  Pompon.     Though  Cyprian  else*  ■) 

where,  speaking  in  extravagant  terms  of  the  obligations  connected  with 
entering  upon  such  a  mode  of  life,  even  calls  it  a  "  connubium  spiritale 
com  Domiuo,''  yet  here  he  expresses  himself  with  becoming  moderation : 
Si  antem  perseverare  nolunt  vel  non  possunt,  melius  est,  ut  nubant,  quam 
in  ignem  delictis  suis  cadant.  But  the  council  of  Elvira  decreed,  in 
its  13th  canon,  that  such  &llen  virgins  who  refused  to  return  to  their 
former  condition  should  be  refused  communion,  even  in  the  moment  of 
doith. 

t  'AXX*  9I  vraLvns  0tKof»^»vpkt9,  yaauuetret' oI/k  tuM^w.  Clemens  PsdagOg. 
1.  III.  f.  255.  %  lib.  III.  Similitud.  V. 

VOL.  I.  *'i  ^ 
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• 

many  fixrmi  of  hettthen  wonhip  requiied  lA  thdr  j^iats  celi- 
bacy and  ahgtincmce  from  meat  and  wine;  tbai  among  the 
Indkns  theie  were  rigid  ascetics,  namely^  the  Stmanfanti ;  and 
argues  from  this  &ct  that  usages  whic^  exist  ift  otherreligioos^ 
and  are  even  combined  with  saperstitioBy  cannot  in  themselves 
be  peculiarly  Christian.  He  then  adds,  ^'  St.  Twal  deehores 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  consists  not '  in  meat  and  driidc,* 


neither  therefore  in  ahstaining  irom  wine  and  flesh,  but '  in 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  H<dy  Ghost'  Ai 
humility  is  shown,  not  by  the  cna«timng  of  the  body,  but  fay 
gentleness  of  diqpodtioii,  so  also  abstinence  is  a  yirtoe  of  tiie 
soul,  consistiiy  not  in  tibat  which  is  without,  but  in  that  wUdi 
is  within  the  man.  Abstinence  has  xefiBrenoe  not  to  some  one 
thing  alone,  not  merely  to  pleasure,  but  abstinence  oonisli 
also  in  despising  money,  in  taming  the  tong^ue^  and  in  obtain- 
ing  by  reason  the  mastery  over  sin."* 

When  those  of  whom  we  lately  spoke  excoBed  themselvei 
from  aQ  severer  requasitfans  on  their  daily  waft,  by  pleadias^ 
'^  We  are  not  all  philosophcfs,  not  all  of  the  Mnritual  oid^ 
Clemoit  iqplied,  ^^  But  are  we  not  all  strivmg  sfter  life? 
What  sayest  thou  ?  How  art  thou  then  a  believer?  How  lovest 
thou  God  and  thy  neighbour  ?  Is  not  that  philosophy  ?  Thou 
sayest,  ^  I  have  never  learned  to  read.'  But  if  thou  hast  not 
learnt  to  read,  still  thou  canst  not  plead  the  excuse  that  then 
hast  not  heard;  for  there  is  no  need  of  any  <Mie*s  teaching  thee 
this.  (All  hear  the  word  preached,  hear  the  scriptures  read 
in  the  church.)  But  faith  is  not  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  wise  of  this  world,  but  of  the  wise  in  God.  The  feith 
may  be  learned  even  without  the  scriptures;  for  therein  a 
scripture  thereof  which  is  adapted  even  to  the  capacity  of  the 
most  ignorant,  is  still  divine — and  that  is  love.  Even  the 
business  of  the  world  may  be  managed  in  an  unworldly,  in  a 
godly  manner."  I  Thus  does  Clement  insist  on  the  common 
spiritual  and  priestly  calling  of  all  believers,  and  he  requires 
even  of  tradespeople  and  of  tavern-keepers  that  they  should 

*  Clemens  Strom.  1.  III.  £  446  et  seq. 

7k  xaH  oLnv  ly^ofAfJM' 
xeu  Bitov,  oiyairn  i 

vords  which  cannot 
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exhibit  philosophy  in  their  practice.*     On  the  other  hand,  for 
the  purpofie  of  cwrecting  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods  to  be  the  true  Christian  per- 
fection, misinterpreting  Christ's  words  to  the  rich  young  man, 
the  same  Clement  wrote  his  beautiful  tract,  '^  Who  is  the  rich 
man  that  is  seeking  salvation  ?  "  I     In  this  tract  he  endea- 
vours to  show  that  in  Christianity  the  affections  of  the  heart 
are  the  essential  thing.   '^  Our  Saviour,"  says  Clement,  ^'  does 
not,  as  many  superficial  reasoners  assume,   command  us  to 
throw  away  our  earthly  goods,  but  to  banish  all  thinking  about 
money,  the  love  of  it — that  canker  of  the  soul — the  cares,  ^e 
thorns  of  this  earthly  life,  which  choke  the  seed  of  the  dwine 
life.   What  does  our  Lord  teach  as  scnnething  new,  as  the  only 
life-giving  doctrine,  of  which  those  of  old  knew  nothing? 
What  is  this  which  is  peculiarly  His  own,  and  the  new  crea- 
tion ?     He  demands  not  some  outward  act,  that  others  also 
have  done ;  but  something  higher,  more  divine,  more  perfect, 
which  the  former  only  serves  to  exfM'ess,  viz.  that  ail  which 
is  foreign  to  the  soul  should  be  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  cast 
forth.     For  even  those  of  old  despised  outward  things  and  gave 
away,  in  £tct,  their  earthly  goods ;   but  the  inward  desires 
(mly  became  the  strcmger,  for  they  were  filled  with  vanity, 
pride,  and  contempt  for  other  men, — as  if  they  had  d(xie 
something  beyond  the  reach  of  humanity.     A  man  may  have 
thrown  away  his  earthly  goods  and  still  retain  the  de«re'  of  them 
in  his  heart ;  thus  will  he  expose  himself  to  the  double  disqui- 
etude, having  to  regret  both  Ins  prodigality  and  his  loss  of  the 
neeesaaries  <^  life.     What  deeds  of  charity  would  exist  among 
men  if  none  had  the  means  to  bestow  ?  And  were  this  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Lord,  would  it  not  be  at  variance  with  many  others 
of  his  glorious  doctrines  ?  Earthly  property  should  be  considered 
as  materials  and  instruments  for  good  uses,  to  be  turned  to  a 
proper  account  by  those  who  know  how  to  use  them  rightly." 
Clement  recognised  a  divine  dispensation  in  the  unequal 
distribution  of  property,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  material  for 
Christian  virtue.    Community  of  goods,  therefore,  appeared  to 
him  as  repugnant  to  the  divine  purpose.  {     ^*  As  food  does  us 

*  Yiat)  rmvrn  ^tXtn^aivrmf  cl  ay^o$  Ktu  tl  $iei^n?iot.     Psdagn^.  ].  III. 
f.  255.  t  Tig  •  amXJ»iJ^%90(  tXtv^its ;  S.  II. 
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no  good  in  God's  ng^t/*  am  he,  ^  ao  neitiier  does'  a  married 
or  an  unmarried  state  benefit  us  without  knowledgOi  but  onlj 
virtuous  actknis  done  with  knowledge."  * 

When  the  Montanists,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  speek, 
wished  to  impose  new  &st8  and  new  laws  of  abstineBice  <m  the 
diurchy  the  ^irit  of  evangelical  liberty  among  the  Christiatts 
made  a  strong  remonstrance.  They  were  acimsed  of  not  duly 
distinguishing  between  the  economy  of  the  Old  and  of  tiie 
New  Testament ;  of  makii^  laws  where,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  ffospely  all  shoiidd  be  firee,  and  where  every  one 
should  be  at  liberty  to  act  acccmiing  to  his  peculiar  temper- 
ament and  individual  necessities.  'Hte  only  nist  prescribed  l^ 
Gkxl  was  fiusting  firom  bosom  sins.t 

Like  otliers  whose  language  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  quote,  Commodian  ako  rdmked  the  extravagant  estimation 
in  which  martyrdom  was  hdld  as  an  opus  operatom.  He 
declared  that  whoever  was  a  martyr  in  disponticm,  whoever 
exercised  love,  humility,  patience,  was  equal  to  the  martyr 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.}  "  Many  err,"  said  he, 
**•  wh^i  they  say  we  have  conquered  the  enemy  by  our  blood; 
and  they  will  not  conquer  him,  if  he  continues  to  assault  them 
(if  he  plunges  them  into  temptations  of  another  kind.)  §  Thou, 
tiien,  who  wouldst  become  a  martyr  by  the  confessions  of  thy 
mouth,  robe  thyself  in  time  of  peace  with  all  goodness,  and 
be  free  from  care." 

While,  however,  the  ascetical  tendency  was  but  a  transient 
moment  of  one  extreme  to  which  the  development  of  the 
Christian  life  was  liable ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  see  from 

*  Stromat  1.  IV.  f.  533.  f  See  TertalUan,  de  jejaniis. 

X  Instruc  48 : — 

Malta  sint  nuirtyria,  qiue  flunt  sine  aangoine  ftuo. 

Alienom  non  capere,  velle  martyrium  nabere, 

Linguam  refrnnare,  humilem  te  raddere  debes. 

Vim  ultra  non  fiicere,  nee  fkctam  reddeie  contra, 

Mons  (^whieh  give*  no  good  sense)  patiens  ftieris,  intellige  te  martyrem  eae. 

§  Instrac  62 : — 

Multi  qnidem  errant  dicentes,  sanguine  nostro, 
Vlcimus  iniquum,  quo  manente,  * 

(which  may  be  referred  either  to  the  nearest  subject,  iniquos,  as  I  have 
rendered  it,  or  the  more  remote,  sanguis  : — they  do  not  want  that  yictoiy 
which  is  won  without  blood) 

Ta  efgo,  qui  qusetis  martyrium  tollere  verbo. 
In  pace  te  veald  \>otv\s,  «\,  eato  «ec\xxu&. 
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the  very  first  a  striking  contrast  to  it  in  the  power,  which  in 
its  healthy  development  the  Christian  principle  possessed  to  en 
noble  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life.  And  this  great  result 
was  principally  effected  by  Christianity  realising  the  true  im- 
port of  marriage  as  the  harmonious  union  of  two  beings,  differ- 
ing by  sex,  into  a  higher  spiritual  oneness  of  life,  destined  by 
the  communication  of  a  divine  life  to  reconcile  all  antitheses. 
Moreover,  wherever  Christianity  found  admission,  the  equal 
dignity  of  the  female  sex,  as  possessing,  no  less  than  the  male, 
a  nature  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  allied  to  the  divine 
nature,  was  brought  distinctly  before  the  consciousness ;  and 
thereby  the  weaker  sex  was  invested  with  its  due  rights — in 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  ancient  world,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  East,  by  which  the  woman  was  placed  altogether 
in  a  subordinate  relation  to  the  man.*  Accordingly  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  in  opposition  to  the  extravagant  admirers  of 
asceticism,  insists  on  the  Christian  import  of  marriage  and  the 
domestic  life.  ^^  The  genuine  Christian,''  says  he,  "  has  the 
apostles  for  his  example ;  and  in  truth,  it  is  not  in  the  solitary 
life  one  shows  himself  a  man ;  but  he  gets  the  victory  over  other 
men,  who,  as  a  husband  and  father  of  a  £unily,  withstands  all 
the  temptations  that  beset  him  in  providing  for  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, servants  and  an  establishment,  without  allowing  himself  to 
be  drawn  from  the  love  of  God.  The  man  with  n6  household 
escapes  many  temptations :  as  he  has  only  himself  to  provide 
for,  he  is  inferior  to  the  man  who,  having  more  to  disturb 
him  in  working  out  his  own  salvation,  yet  fulfils  more  duties  in 
social  life,  and  truly  exhibits  in  his  family  a  miniature  of  pro- 
vidence itself."  t  Describing  the  Christian  matron,  he  says,  X 
*'  The  mother  is  the  glory  of  her  children ;  the  wife  of  her 
husband ;  both  are  the  glory  of  tlie  wife,  and  God  is  the  glory 
of  them  all."  And  Tertullian :  §  "  What  a  union  is  that 
between  two  believers  who  have  in  common  one  hope,  one 
wish,  one  law  of  life,  one  service  of  the  Lord!  Both, 
like  brother  and  sister,  undivided  in  spirit  or  body,  nay,  in 
the  true  sense  two  in  one  flesh,  together  they  kneel,  pray, 
and  fast,  mutually  teach,  exhort,  and  encourage  each  other ; 
they  are  together  in  the  church  of  God,  and  at  the  Lord's 

*  Also  in  the  Ethic  magn.  of  Aristotle,  1. 1,  c.  S4 :  Xu^ot  n  yvfti  r»Z 
iifi^it,  t  Stromat  1.  VII.  f.  741. 

I  Psedagog.  1.  III.  f.  230.  §  Ad  uxorem,  1.  II.  c,  8. 
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iopper ;  thej  wbaxe  mch  odier^t  tooUeBy  peneeutiooBy  joju ; 
Dflither  MdeB  ttuglift  from  the  otjber;  aoitker  avoids  tiheomer, 
tliere  is  free  Hbertf  to  Tuit  ihe  titkj  to  leliere  tilie  needy, 
pstlns  and  hyvuM  are  sung  between  them,  and  eadh  vies  vidi 
the  other  in  siughig  the  pandse  of  their  God.  Christ  v^oices  to 
behold  and  hear  aiKh  things^  and  on  sochHe  sends  fiu  peace. 
Where  there aitttwDytikere  He  is  also;  and  wliere  He  is,  thoe 
ertiiisnet.'* 

It  was  required  of  the  Christian  matnii  tibat,  by  Hb 
sobriety  of  her  whole  demeanour,  by  her  decent  and  Bimple 
attire,*  she  should  show  iiMrth  the  spirit  that  nded  within,  aad 
that  tliuB,  fay  her  very  appearance,  she  shoaM  shine  as  a  lig^ 
in  an  age  of  excessive  diqilay,  luxury,  and  ocmiptioa. 

Bat  here  again  there  were  two  opposite  parties.  *Wliile^  to 
one,  poverty  of  iqpparel  seemed  ins^fiaiably  oonneeted  willi  the 
esBsnoe  of  humility,  aad  to  be  impHfd  in  the  idea  of  the  firm 
of  a  servant,  as  disdnx^ve  of  the  CSoistian  character,  the  oAcr 
maintained,  "  it  is  enough  to  have  the  sentiments  whidi  be- 
come Christian  women.  God  looks  on  the  heart — ^tfae  ontwaid 
appearance  is  nothing.  Why  make  a  display  of  the  change 
that,  iias  been  wrought  in  us?  Rathar  ought  we  to  furnish 
the  heathens  with  no  occasion  for  blaspheming  the  Christian 
name,  and  for  accusing  Christianity  as  being  incompatible 
with  the  customs  of  the  world,  f  We  possess  these  earthfy 
goods,  why  may  we  not  use  them?  Why  may  we  not  eskpj 
what  we  have  ?  For  whom  were  these  precious  objects  cre- 
ated, if  not  for  us  ?  Who  are  to  enjoy  the  eosdy  articles,  if 
all  pr^er  the  cheap  f"^  To  the  latter  argument  Clement  <ii 
Alexandria  replied,  '^  Even  though  all  things  are  ffivem  us, 
though  all  things  are  allowed  us,  thou^  all  things  are  lawfid 
for  us,  yet,  as  the  apostle  says,  all  thmgs  are  not  expedient 
€rod  has  created  our  race  for  doing  good  and  communicating ; 
he  lias  created  ever3rthing  for  all ;  everything,  therefore,  is  a 
common  good;  and  the  wealthy  should  not  make  of  their 
wealth  an  exclusive  possession.  Such  reasoning,  therefore,  is 
not  humane,  it  does  not  correspond  with  our  social  affections. 
Love  will  rather  speak  thus :  ^  I  liave  it — ^wfay  should  I  not 

*  Comp.  Commodian.  Instmctiones,  59, — the  satirical  remarks  directed 
against  the  ^a^  apparel  of  Christian  women. 
f  Tertnllian  De  colta  feminarum,  particularly  1.  II.  c.  11. 
t  Clemens  Psedagog.  \.  II.  c.  \^. 
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bestow  it  on  the  needy  ? ' "  *  Tertullian  says,  *  What  rea- 
sons can  you  have  for  going  about  in  gay  apparel,  when  you 
are  removed  from  all  which  makes  it  requisite?  You  do 
not  go  about  to  the  temples,  you  visit  not  the  public  shows, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  pagan  festivals.  You  have  othw 
and  more  serious  reasons  for  appearing  abroad.  Is  it  not 
either  a  sick  brother  to  be  visited,  the  communion  to  be  cele- 
brated, or  a  sermon  delivered  ?  and  if  offices  of  courtesy  or 
friendship  call  you  among  pagans,  why  not  appear  in  your 
own  peculiar  armour,  and  especially  as  you  are  going  among 
unbelievers,  that  so  the  difference  may  be  seen  between  the 
servants  of  God  and  of  Satan,  that  you  may  serve  for  an 
example  to  them,  and  that  they  may  be  edified  by  you  ?" 

Strictly  maintaining  the  peculiarly  Christian  view  of  mar- 
riage, many  believed  that  where  the  bond  of  religion  did  not 
unite  hearts  together,  where,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  dis^ 
union  on  this  the  highest  concern  of  the  inward  life,  the  true 
import  of  marriage  could  never  be  realised.  They  therefore 
discountenanced  marriage  between  Christians  and  pagans. 
Tertullian  labours  to  show  how  a  pious  Christian  woman, 
with  whom  Christianity  was  as  the  soul  of  her  life,  who  be^ 
longed  to  the  Church  as  one  of  its  living  members,  and  in  its 
comnmnion  felt  herself  in  the  way  of  salvation,  must,  by 
living  with  a  heathen,  be  not  only  hindered  and  disturbed  in 
her  religious  duties  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  also  injured  in 
her  feelings.  "  Is  it  a  day  of  prayer,"  says  he,  "  the  husband 
will  devote  it  to  the  use  of  the  bath ;  is  a  fast  to  be  observed, 
he  will  <m  this  day  make  a  banquet  for  his  friends.  But  never 
will  the  business  of  the  household  be  more  heavy  and  engross- 
ing than  at  the  very  time  when  the  duties  of  Christian  charity 
call  the  wife  abroad."  And  then,  after  the  passage  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  relating  to  those  duties  of  the  Christian 
mistress  of  a  family,  in  the  performance  of  which  she  is  hin- 
dered by  her  pagan  husband,  he  goes  on :  '^  What  shall  her 
husband ^sing  to  her,  or  she  to  her  husband?  Would  she  like 
to  hear  anything  from  the  theatre  or  from  the  tavern  ?  Where 
is  there  mention  of  God,  where  any  invocation  of  Christ? 
Where  in  their  conversation  is  faith  nourished  by  the  quo- 

*  The  same  thing  is  sud  hj  Tertullian,  in  the  works  above  referred 
to^  and  by  Cyprian,  De  habita  yirginum.  Perhaps  Tertullian  and 
Cjprian  had  bow  reaid  this  work  of  Clements 
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tetioD  of  Scripture?*    Where  is  there  quickeoiiig  of  the 
l^irit  ?    Where  the  divine  blessiiig?'' 

In  this  case  the  question  related  to  a  maniage  that  iras  to 
be  contracted,  where  as  yet  no  contract  had  been  made.  It 
was  very  different  where  a  conneucm,  which  was  not  to  he 
dissolved  but  sanctified  by  Christianily,  already  existed,  and 
one  of  the  parties  to  it  became  a  convert  This  case  Ter- 
tullian  expressly  distinguishes  from  the  former.  ^'  It  is  difl^ 
ent  with  those  who,  when  they  came  to  the  fidth,  were  already 
connected  by  marriage  with  heathens.  Since  socli  a  marriage 
is  valid  with  God,  why  should  it  not  go  on  with  his  blessing, 
so  that  it  may  continue  to  be  spared  from  many  afflictions, 
disquietudes,  and  stainii,  enjoying,  as  it  does  on  one  side,  the 
protection  of  divine  grace?  But  it  is  another  thing  when 
one  enters  uncalled  and  voluntarily  into  forbidden  relatioiis.** 
^^  The  way  in  which  his  wife  was  ecmverted  to  Chiistianily,^ 
continues  Tertullian,  '^  may  ma^e  a  strong  impression  on  the 
heathen  husband  himself,  so  that  he  may  be  cautious  how  he 
disturbs  her  too  much,  or  watches  her  too  narrow^.  He  has 
witnessed  a  great  event,  he  has  seen  the  proofs  of  what  God 
has  wrought,  he  knows  that  she  has  become  better.  Thus  will 
those  be  more  easily  gained  to  the  fiiith  in  whose  homes  the 
grace  of  God  is  become  as  it  were  domesticated."  It  is  true 
the  observance  of  such  a  change  did  not  always  make  this 
favourable  impression.  Many  a  blind  devotee  to  heathenism, 
when  he  saw  that  his  wife,  whose  conduct  he  had  before  been 
obliged  to  watch  narrowly,  had  become  all  at  once  do- 
mestic and  exemplary,  but  at  the  same  time  felt  that  Chris- 
tianity had  produced  the  change,  divorced  her  whose  vices  he 
had  before  tolerated.  The  case  also  sometimes  occurred  of  a 
Christian  woman  who,  being  married  to  a  vicious  heathen,  had 
previously,  when  a  heathen,  been  herself  the  minister  to  his 
vices,  but  who  now,  as  a  Christian,  felt  bound  by  her  con- 
science to  discontinue  such  practices.  She  would  endeavour 
at  first  by  her  exhortations  and  remonstrances  to  lead  him  to 

*  Ubi  fomenta  fidei  de  scriptxirarum  interjectione  ?  according  to  the 
reading  in  Rigaltius'  edition.  According  to  that  of  Pamelius,  ••  inter- 
lectioiie," — "  by  the  intermingled  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  It 
hardly  admits  of  l)eing  determined  which  is  the  correct  reading.  As 
the  whole  passage  relates  to  quotations  in  conversation,  the  first  is  to  the 
pomt.  And  if  this  is  the  right  one,  it  follows  from  it  that  husband  and 
TFj'ie  must  possess  a  famiWar  «ic<vu«AXi\axxcfeV\>i)a.>}aft^^\<^. 
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a  better  waj'.  But  when  these  were  indignantly  repelled, 
she  would  be  forced,  if  she  would  avoid  participating  in  his 
sinful  life,  to  obtain  a  separation  from  him ;  and  this  proved 
the  occasion  of  many  persecutions  by  exasperated  husbands.* 

This  Christian  view  of  marriage  early  made  it  a  custom  to 
add  the  sanction  of  the  church  to  the  civil  contract.  The 
pastors  of  the  church  and  the  deaconesses  were  to  be  con- 
voked, and  they  were  to  see  that  the  marriage  was  contracted 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  not  from  human  passion, 
and  that  all  was  done  to  the  honour  of  God.f  Bride  and 
bridegroom  proceeded  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  there 
partook  together  of  the  communion.  They  presented  a  com- 
mon offering  to  the  church,  and  in  the  prayers  of  the  church 
connected  with  the  communion  the  blessing  of  God  was  spe- 
cially implored  on  the  newly  married  couple.  How  highly 
the  Christians  valued  this  blessing  of  the  church  appears  Jrom 
the  following  passage  of  Tertullian :  {  "In  what  language 
can  we  express  the  happiness  of  that  marriage  which  is  con- 
cluded by  the  church,  sealed  by  the  commimion,  and  con- 
secrated by  the  church's  blessing;  which  angels  announce, 
and  our  Heavenly  Father  ratifies  ?" 

Prayer  was  considered  the  soul  of  the  whole  Christian  life.. 
Even  they  who  otherwise,  from  their  bent  of  mind  and  habits 
of  thinking,  differed  widely  on  many  important  points,  were 
agreed  on  this.  Although  the  spirit  of  Christianity  often 
brings  together  the  most  opposite  natures,  still  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  stronger  contrast  than  that  between  the 
practical  realism  of  Tertullian,  so  inclined  to  give  a  bodily 
form  and  shape  to  everything,  and  the  speculative  turn  of 
OrigeUy  who  was  equally  disposed  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
spiritualising  everything.  Both,  however,  when  they  come 
to  discourse  of  prayer,  appear  equally  penetrated  with  vital 
Christianity ;  on  this  subject  both  seem  to  speak  from  their 
own  inward  experience,  and  in  both  the  essential  Christian 
spirit  breaks  through  all  individual  peculiarities.  Tertullian, 
in  accordance  with  a  prevailing  view  of  those  early  Christian 
times,  contemplates  prayer  as  the  exercise  of  the  priestly  office 
of  all  Christians.     "  It  is  the  spiritual  sacrifice,"  says  he,§ 

•  See  Justin  Mart.  Apolog.  II. 

t  Ignat.  ep.  II.  ad  Polycarp,  s.  5.  X  Ad  uxor.  1.  II.  c.  8. 

§  Cap.  '28,  De  orat  in  the  pieces  first  published  by  Mvwc^Votx/^.ViX' 
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^  which  has  saperseded  the  sacrifioeei  of  the  old  ooyeoant, 
Isa.  L  11.  This  paange  informs  us  what  God  does  not  le- 
qdre ;  but  the  gospel  teaches  as  what  He  ^bet  require  of  us: 
<  The  hour  oometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  wordniqpaB 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  ^irit  and  in  trutli ;  tar  €rod  is  a 
spirit.'  We  are  the  true  worshippers  and  the  true  priests, 
who  pray  in  the  spirit,  and  thus  offer  the  sacriiSce  which  ii 
agreeable  to  His  nature,  and  well-pleawng  in  His  mglit — tint 
inuch  He  requires.  And  what  is  there  which  the  God  wlib 
requires  this  prayer  can  refuse  to  the  pzayer  that  comes  fioa 
the  spirit  and  the  truth?  How  much  do  we  read^  faev, 
believe  of  the  proo^  of  its  efficacy  I**  He  then  deacrflies  the 
peculiar  efficacy  of  CkrisHan  prayer,  and  shows  how  it  oi^g^ 
to  correspcHid  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  refigions  ooasft- 
tuticm  under  tlie  New  Testament;  teaching  thSb  CkrUStm 
ipnjer  reveals  its  true  power,  twi  m  deUvering  men  miraoh 
l&My  from  dtaJOi  and  nffermg^  but  in  nuMng  ihem  eapMi 
of  enduring  death  and  e^ervng  with  a  tranqu^  mu^aani 
cheerfid  resignatian.  ^*  Bj  virtue  of  imparted  grace  it  doDi 
not  tiie  sense  of  pain,  but  arms  the  sufierer  with  strength  to 
bear  it.  The  prayer  of  the  Christian  draws  down  no  retri- 
bution from  heaven,  but  it  averts  Grod's  anger ;  it  watdbes  &r 
enemies ;  it  intercedes  for  persecutors ;  it  obtains  finrgiveness 
of  sins ;  it  delivers  from  temptation ;  it  comforts  and  helps 
the  weak-hearted ;  it  quickens  the  strong.  Prayer  is  mf 
bulwark  of  faith.*'  Origen  says,*  "  How  much  would  eacl 
one  among  us  have  to  relate  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  if  od^ 
he  were  thankfully  to  recall  Grod's  mercies!  Souls  whidi 
had  long  been  unfruitful,  becoming  conscious  of  their  dearA, 
and  fructified  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  persevering  prayer, 
have  given  forth  words  of  salvation  full  of  the  intuitionB  of 
truth.  What  mighty  enemies,  that  threatened  to  ^"iiihilii** 
our  holy  fidth,  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  to 
shame !  Our  confidence  was  in  those  words,  *  Some  put  their 
trust  in  chariots  and  in  horses,  but  we  will  think  on  the  nane 
of  the  Lord  our  God '  (Ps.  xx.  8)  ;  and  verily  we  experioMsel 
that  the  horse  is  but  a  vain  thing  to  save  a  man.  The  might 
even  of  bewildering  arguments,  sufficient  to  stagger  many  lAo 

Anecdotor.  bibl.  Ambros.     [Bishop  Kaye,  according  to  Rev.  H.  J.  BoKr 
questions  the  geniuxieue8&  of  these  additicmal  chapters. — JSng.  EdS 
*  De  orat.  s.  13, 
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are  accounted  belieTers,  has  been  often  vanquished  by  him 
nrho  trusts  in  prayer.  How  many  instances  are  there  of  those 
Mrho  were  placed  in  temptations  difficult  to  be  overcome,  yet 
suffered  no  injury  from  them,  but  came  forth  unharmed,  with- 
out even  the  smdil  of  the  hostile  flames  having  passed  upon 
them!  And  what  shall  I  further  say?  How  often  has  it 
happened  that  th^  who  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  to  evil 
ipirits,  and  cruel  men,  have  appeased  them  by  their  prayers, 
so  that  their  teeth  conld  not  touch  us  who  were  the  members 
of  Christ!  We  know  that  many  who  had  fallen  from  the 
precepts  of  the  Lord,  and  were  already  in  the  jaws  of  death, 
have  been  delivered  by  the  prayer  of  paiitence." 

The  same  father  contemplates  prayer  in  its  inseparable 
unity  with  the  whole  of  life,  when  he  says,*  "He  prays 
without  ceasii^  who  suitably  unites  prayer  with  action ;  for 
works  also  are  a  part  of  prayer ;  since  it  would  be  impossible 
bo  understand  the  words  of  the  apostle,  '  Pray  without  ceasing,' 
in  any  practicable  sense,  unless  we  regard  the  whole  life  of 
the  believer  as  one  great  continuous  prayer,']'  of  which  what  is 
commonly  called  prayer  forms  but  a  part." 

We  recognise  liere  a  mode  of  thinking  grounded  in  the 
estence  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  universal  priesthood,  wMch  distinguishes  the  Chris- 
tian positiou  as  well  from  the  pagan  as  from  the  Jewish 
— ^the  view  of  prayer  as  an  act  unbracing  the  whde  life — 
innlring  the  whole  Christian  life  a  continuous  prayer.  In  this 
li^it  Origen  says,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Lord's  prayer,]: 
"  nTe  ought  not  to  think  that  words  have  been  taught  us  only 
to  be  repeated  at  certain  stated  seasons  of  prayer.  If  we 
understand  properly  what  was  said  in  regard  to  ^  praying 
without  ceasing,'  then  our  whole  life— if  really  we  do  thus 
pray  without  ceasing — must  call  out  *  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven ;'  if  we  have  our  conversation,  not  on  earth,  but  in 
heaven,  if  we  are  thrones  of  Crod,  inasmuch  as  the  kingdom 
of  €rod  has  its  seat  in  all  who  bear  the  image  of  the  Man 
fiom  heaven,  and  have  thus  become  heavenly  themselves." 
Clement  of  Alexandria  says,§  "  Prayer,  if  I  may  qpeak  so 
boldly,   is  intercourse  with  God.     Even  if  we  do  but  lisp, 

*  De  orat.  c.  12. 

f   Ei  vatra  rev  fiiev  reiu  eiytau  fjuav  vvm^rofMtn*  fitydkfiv  t^Tdtfuv  iv;^*. 

J  De  orat.  c.  22.  §  Stromat.  1.  VII.  f,  722. 
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even  though  we  sileLtly  address  God  without  opening  itie 
lips,  yet  we  cry  to  Him  in  the  inward  recesses  of  the  heart ; 
for  God  always  listens  to  the  perfect  direction  of  the  inn-ard 
soul  to  Him."*  Again,  wlien  he  is  wishing  to  depict  the  ideal 
of  a  devout  Christian,  and  one  mature  in  knowledge,  the  same 
writer  SBys,t  "  He  will  pray  in  every  place,  but  not  openly, 
to  be  seen  of  men.  Even  when  he  is  walking  for  recreation, 
in  his  converse  with  others,  in  silence,  in  reading,  in  sll 
ratioual  pursuits,  he  finds  opportunity  for  prayer.  And 
although  he  iti  only  thinking  on  Grod  in  the  little  chamber  of 
the  soul,  and  calling  upon  his  Father  with  silent  aspirations, 
God  is  near  him  and  with  him,  for  he  is  still  speaking  to 
Him."J 

The  description,  above  quoted  from  Tertullian,  of  the 
blessedness  of  a  Cliristian  marriage,  shows  that  to  assemble 
together,  to  join  in  spiritual  songs  and  in  reading  of  scriptun 
wBs  part  of  the  iliuly  edification  of  a  Christian  family,  hi 
like  manner  Clement  of  Alexandria  recommends  to  Christiaii 
couples  to  make  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  BibleS  s 
morning  employment  of  every  day.  Such  of  the  contioversnl 
writings  of  Tertullian  on  matters  of  Christian  lifa  and  raoralitj 
aa  vera  addressed  to  laymen  prove  that  even  they  were  wdl 
acquainted  with  the  scriptures,  and  were  accustomed  to  judge 
the  circumstances  of  life  by  them. 

In  general  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Christians  to  obstrve 
the  times  of  prayer  which  had  been  previously  in  use  among 
the  Jews;  namely,  the  third,  the  sixth,  and  the  ninth  hours irf 
the  day,  which  correspond  with  our  nine  of  the  forenoon, 
twelve,  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  Not  that  they  wished lo 
confine  the  duty  of  prayer  to  any  stated  times,  but,  as  Tertul- 
lian explained, II  "  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  those  of  thm 
duty  who  might  be  drawn  away  fi^m  it  by  their  worldlj 
business."  Moreover  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  shm- 
tify  with  prayer  all  the  more  important  portions  of  the  day, 
and  all  transactions  of  importance,  whether  relating  to  tfe 
spiritual  or  the  bodily  life ;  since  even  by  receiving-  a  heavenlj 
direction  the  concerns  of  the  world  were  to  be  made  holj. 


t  StromaL  I.  VII.  f.  728. 
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"  It  becomes  the  believer/'  says  Tertullian,  "  neither  to  take 
food  nor  to  enter  a  bath  without  interposing  a  prayer;  for 
the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  the  soul  should  precede 
the  strengthening  and  refi'eshing  of  the  body,  the  heavenly 
the  earthly."  Thus,  too,  the  Christian  who  had  received  into 
his  house  a  brother  from  a  distant  land,  and  entertained  him 
with  all  the  bodily  refreshments  in  his  power,  was  not  to 
dismiss  him  without  prayer ;  he  was  to  feel  as  if  he  saw  in 
the  stranger  the  Lord  himself ;  and  the  guest  was  not  to  value 
the  earthly  refreshment  which  he  had  received  from  his  brother 
above  the  heavenly  which  he  bestowed  on  him  at  parting.* 
On  pressing  emergencies,  affecting  either  the  church  in  gene- 
ral, or  individual  members  in  whom  all  felt  great  interest,  they 
all  assembled  for  prayer.  All  general  deliberations  were  also 
opened  with  prayer.  It  was  in  prayer  that  the  brotherly 
communion,  the  mutual  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the  One 
Body,  was  especially  to  be  shown ;  each  was  to  pray  in  the 
spirit  of  all,  and  to  commend  the  interests  of  all  the  brethren, 
which  he  must  r^ard  as  his  own,  before  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church,  and,  through  him,  before  Eternal  Love.  So 
Cyprian,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  The  teacher 
of  peace  and  brotherly  love  wished  not  that  each  individual 
should  pray  for  himself  alone,  but  that  every  one  should  pray 
for  all.  We  say  not  my  Father,  but  our  Father ;  nor  do  we 
pray  each  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  own  sins  alone,  nor  for 
himself  aUme,  that  he  may  not  be  led  into  temptation,  and  that 
he  may  be  delivered  from  the  evil.  Ours  is  a  common  prayer ; 
and  when  we  pray,  we  pray  not  for  individuals,  but  for  the 
wlu^e  church,  because  as  members  of  the  church  we  are  all 
one.  That  God  who  is  the  Author  of  peace  and  concord 
wished  that  every  one  should  pray  for  all,  even  as  He  has  in- 

*  As  this  passage  of  Tertalliati,  De  orat.  c.  26,  is  not  without  its 
difficalties,  I  will  subjoin  a  translation  of  it :  '*  But  he  himself  too  (the 
brother  from  abroad),  after  having  been  entertained  by  the  brethren," — 
I  suppose  in  this  place  exceptus  should  be  read  instead  of  exemptis, — 
**  must  not  value  the  earthly  refreshments  more  highly  than  the  heavenly ; 
fbr  his  fiuth  would  be  at  once  condemned  (i.  e.  he  would  thereby  evince 
liis  unbelief,  if  he  valued  the  parting  prayer,  the  blessing  of  the  Christian 
brother  his  entertainer,  as  of  no  account  compared  with  the  bodily 
refreshment  bestowed);  or  how  shalt  thou  say,  in  obedience  to  the 
Lford's  precept.  Peace  be  unto  this  house !  unless  thou  returnest  to  those 
in  the  house  the  blessing  (previously  received  from  them)/' 


Fonroxft  ninuTiB. 

duded  aU  intone.''  And  whoi  Oyprim,  A»  latkap  «f  Ov- 
thftge,  daxmg  the  fwuic  of  peraeeutim,  mw  cooaaiigiiig  lii 
ehnrch  to  pnyer,  he  wrote  to  tibem,— -"  Let  endi  ef  yoa  pnqr 
to  God,  not  fiv  himaelf  alon^  but  iv  an  the  favetfaran,  ai  As 
Lord  has  taught  oa  to  piVT-** 

ConYineed  that  divine  tfauiga  coold  be  liudtaluod  ooly  hf 
the  light  of  God's  Spirit,  and  that  tUa  heairenly  finmlMn  nai 
opened  to  man  b j  pnyer,  the  Christians  nqgaided  Ihia  eaoRM 
as  the  neccBPaiy  means  to  the  right  undeisiiiinding  of  aeriptaWi 
When  Qrigen,  that  gieat  fiUher  of  the  chnich,  wiio  had  avalM 
himsdf  of  all  the  human  aid  to  be  feond  in  hia  time  fir  the 
exposition  of  scriptoie  and  the  docidatioB  of  Ita  doctrinal  and, 
moreover,  directed  to  this  object  all  the  vaat.  leaouroes  of  In 
leamii^and  flpecalation,  ivas  ezkxrtii^  his  d&Bcqpk^  the  7^^ 
GrqpoiY,  (aftserwarda  called  ThaimiatiDgus,)  to  diligent  ^aeek- 
ii^  and  knoddng"  in  the  stody^  of  Scriptne^  he  added^  ^Bb 
not,  however,  content  with  seelong  and  knoding;  to  a  kaov- 
ledge  of  divine  things  the  most  neccwaiy  means  is  ptajae,* 
Lidting  US  to  this, oar  Savurar  did  not  ssj  akme^  'Kaock aad 
it  shall  be  opened  to  joa ;  seek  and  je  anall  find  ;*  but  ako^ 
*  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you.* " 

On  those  days  which  were  speciallv  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  Chnst's  Besurrection,  the  Christians  were  aecai- 
tomed  to  pray  standing,  as  a  token  that  Christ  had  raised  op 
to  heaven  those  who  were  fallal  and  sunk  in  the  mire  of  the 
earth ;  on  all  other  days  they  prayed  kneeling.  Yet  Origen 
warned  Christians  against  the  delusion  which  might  lead  than, 
in  the  outward  form,  to  forget  the  inward  afiectioii.  He 
pointed  frmn  the  latter  to  the  former,  and  laboured  to  show 
that  outward  things,  apart  from  the  inward  sentiment,  aie 
utterly  without  significance,  and,  considered  in  themselves,  aa 
indifferent  matter.  ^^  Before  a  man  stretches  out  his  hands 
to  heaven  he  must,"  he  says,']'  ^'  raise  Ins  soul  opwaids ;  and 
before  he  raises  up  his  eyes  he  must  lift  up  his-spirit  to  Grod ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  of  a  thousand  pos^le  positions 
of  the  body,  that  with  outstretched  hands  and  uplifted  eyes  is 
to  be  preferred  to  all  others,  as  a  sign  of  those  directions  of 
the  soul  which  are  most  befitting  in  prayer.  We  are  of 
<i>pinion  that  this  posture  should  be  observed  where  there  is 

*  *A»ayxtti»Ttim  yk^  nai  %  9%p  mZ  fnTv  rk  Bum  s«%ii«  f  Osp.  31. 
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nothing  to  forbid  it ;  for  in  certain  circumstances,  sach  as 
sickness,  one  may  pray  even  sitting  or  lying.  And  under 
certain  circumstances — as,  for  example,  on  dbipboard  or  in 
situations  which  allow  no  opportunity  of  retiring  to  offer  up 
Uie  suitable  prayer — it  is  possible  to  pray  without  seaming 
to  do  so.  And  since  kneeling  is  enjoincKi  when  a  man  is 
confessing  Ins  sins  to  God  and  imploring  forgiveness,  he 
should  feel  that  this  posture  is  to  be  the  sign  of  a  spirit  bowed 
down  and  humble."  It  is  to  such  a  spiritual  bowing  the  knee 
in  self-humiliation  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  the  passage  in 
Philip,  ii.  10,  is  l^  Origen  supposed  to  refer.  TertuUian  and 
Cyprian  also  teach  that  prayer  does  not  consist  in  the  vain 
show  of  outward  gestures,  but  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart 
towards  God.  ^^  God  hears  not  the  voice  but  the  heart,"  says 
Cyprian.  '^  He  who  discerns  the  thoughts  of  men  needs  not 
to  be  reminded  by  then:  cry ;  for  EUumah,  in  the  Book  of 
Kings,  is  the  type  of  the  church,  which  flies  to  G^  not  with 
noisy  prayer,  but  in  the  silent  depths  of  the  heart  She  spoke 
in  sUoit  prayer,  but  her  &ith  was  known  to  God." 

In  Commodian's  collection  of  rules  for  the  Christian  life, 
we  find  this  laid  down  with  the  rest  —  that  prayer,  unaccom- 
panied with  w(»rks  of  Christian  love,  is  nothing.* 

We  now  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  Christian  life  gene- 
rally, and  of  family  devotion,  to  the  forms  of  public  worship. 

II.  Public  Worship  of  God, 

I.  Character  if  Christian  Worahip  ffenenxlfy. 

That  which  constituted  the  peculiar  character  of  Christian 
WOTship,  and  which  distinguished  it  from  evay  other  kind  of 
religious' worship,  was  the  fundamental  conc^tion  from  which 
the  whole  character  of  the  Christian  life  originally  took  its 
diape — ^the  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians— -of 
a  worship  of  Grgd  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  confined  to  no  special 
time  or*  place,  and  to  no  particular  class  of  actions,  but 
embracing  alike  every  action  of  the  whole  life*    This  distin- 

♦  Instnict.  79: — 

Onntem  si  cupias  exaudiri  de  coelo, 
Rumpe.de  latibulis  nequitiae  vincla; 
Ant  si  benefactis  ores  miserator  egenis, 
Ne  dnbites  qnin  quod  petieris  detur  oranti. 
Tu  sane  si  nudua  beneftictis  Denin  miores. 
In  totum  ne  facias  sic  orationes  inepte. 
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guisluug  character  of  the  Christian  worship  devdcmed  itself 
in  the  churches  of  the  gentile  GhxistiaDS  foanded  by  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul,  in  contradistinction,  first  of  all,  to  Judaism, 
and  afterwards  in  opposition  likewise  to  paganism.    Latterly, 
indeed,  and  as  the  result  of  that  revolution  of  Christian  views 
which  we  adverted  to  in  speaking  of  the  histoiy  of  the  ooosti* 
tiition  of  the  church,  a  reaction  of  the  Jewish  princqile  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  forms  of  wofsfaip,  as  the  oppoeitifm  to 
that  principle  became  more  feeble.     The  8im|de  spiritoal 
character  of  the  Christian  worship  was,  fiom  the  veiy  first,  a 
very  singular  and  striking  phenomenon  to  the  heathens — parti- 
cularly the  &ct  that  none  of  the  outward  pomp  belonging  to  all 
other  relig^ns  was  to  be  found  in  it — ^^  no  tenqsles,  no  altsis, 
no  images!**  When  Celsus  reproached  the  Chrisidans  with  this, 
Origen  replied,  *^  In  the  highest  sense  Grod's  temple  and  image 
are  in  the  humanity  of  Christ ;  and  oonsequratilyy  in  all  beUevers 
who  are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ — ^living  statues,  with 
which  no  Jupiter  m  Phicyas  is  worthy  to  be  compared  \"* 
Christianity  led  men  to  retire  finm  the  distractions  of  the  out* ' 
ward  world  to  the  stillness  of  the  inward  sanctuary,  there  to 
pour  out  their  hearts  before  Him  who  dwelt  in  this  temple ; 
but  it  also  kindled  in  their  hearts  flames  of  love  which  sought 
after  communion,  by  means  of  which  they  might  strengthen 
one  another,  and  unite  themselves  in  one  holy  flame,  rising 
upward  to  heaven.     Conmiunion  in  prayer  and  devotion  was 
considered  a  means  of  sanetiflcation,  since  it  was  known  that 
the  Lord  was  present  with  his  Spirit  in^  the  midst  of  those 
who  were  gathered  together  in  his  name.     Nothing,   how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  more  remote  from  the  thoughts  of 
Christians  generally  than  to  ascribe  any  special  sanctity  to  the 
place  of  meeting.f    Such  an  idea  would  seem  to  savour  of 
paganism ;  and  it  was  less  likely  for  Christians  to  &11  into 
such  a  notion  at  the  beginning,  since  their  first  places  of 
assembly  were  common  rooms  in  private  houses,  according  as 
any  member  of  the  church   had   an  appropriate  dwelHng. 
Thus  Gaius  of  Corinth  is  called.  Bom.  xvi.,  the  host  of  the 
whole  church,  because  the  church  was  accustomed  to  assemble 


*  c.  Cels.  1.  VIII.  8. 17. 

[t  And  yet  I  Cor.  xi.  22,  seems  at  least  by  the  antithesis  to  imply 
some  fiiich  special  sanctity  in  the  place  of  the  church's  assembling.— 
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in  a  room  of  his  house.  .  Origen  says,*  "  The  place  where 
believers  assemble  for  prayer  has  something  about  it  whole- 
some and  profitable  ;*'  but  it  is  only  the  importance  of  this 
spiritual  fellowship  that  he  insists  on.  ^'Christ,  with  the 
host  of  angels,"  he  supposes,  "  are  present  in  the  assembly  of 
the  ^dthfiH,  and  therefore  prayer  in  such  assemblies  ought  not 
to  be  despised  or  n^lected,  for  they  had  a  peculiar  power  for 
him  who  comes  to  them  with  a  sinc^e  heart."  "  It  is  not  the 
place  but  the  congregation  of  the  elect  that  I  call  the  church," 
says  Clement  of  Alexandria.t  Tertullian  remarks, {  '^  We 
may  pray  in  every  place  that  occasion  or  necessity  may  fur- 
nish ;  for  the  apostles  who  prayed  to  God  and  sang  his  praise 
in  the  prison,  within  the  hearing  of  the  keepers,  surely  did 
nothing  contrary  to  the  commands  of  our  Lord,  any  more  than 
St.  Paul  did  when,  in  the  ship  and  before  the  eyes  of  all,  he 
consecrated  the  Lord's  supper."    Acts  xxvii. 

It  could  not  &il  to  happen,  indeed,  that  the  very  thing  which 
Christianity  was  to  overcome — the  tendency,  viz.  to  make  reli- 
gion an  outward  thing,  exclusively  confined  to  particular  times 
and  places,  would  gain  admission  even  into  Christianity ;  but 
against  such  corrupt  tendencies  the  pure  Christian  spirit  soon 
raised  its  voice.  Of  their  early  existence  we  have  evidence 
in  the  words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  when  he  says,§  ^'  The 
disciples  of  Christ  ought  to  be  as  praiseworthy  in  their  whole 
conduct  as  they  appear  in  the  church ;  they  should  really  be, 
and  not  merely  seem  to  be  such  —  so  gentle,  so  devout,  so 
amiable.  But  I  know  not  how  it  is  that,  with  the  place,  they 
change  their  habits  and  their  manners,  just  as  it  is  said  of  the 
polypus,  that  it  changes  its  colour  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  rock  to  which  it  clings.  As  soon  as  they  leave  the 
church  they  lay  aside  the  spiritual  demeanour  which  they 
there  put  on,  and  become  like  the  multitude  with  whom 
they  live.  They  convict  themselves  of  fiilsehood,  and  show 
what  they  really  are  in  their  hearts,  by  laying  aside  their 
assumed  mask  of  decorum.  They  who  profess  to  honour 
the  word  of  God  leave  it  behind  them  in  the  place  where 
they  heard  it." 

•  De  orat  c.  31. 

t  Ov  yaa  wv  toy  ri^of,  iXXet   ro   ai^^etf/jut  ruv  UXtxrw*  tKxXnrtxv  xaXSm 

Stromat.  I*  VII.  f.  715,  B.  %  I>«  orat.  c.  24. 

§  PsBdagog.  1.  III.  f.  257. 
VOL.  I.  ^^ 
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2.   The  Placei  qfAs»embfy  tued  by  Mc  Chrittiofu, 
f 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  places  of  Christian 
assembly  were  at  first  rooms  in  private  ^uses  belonging  to 
different  members  of  the  church.  In  large  towns,  where  such 
a  place  of  assembly  could  not  acconunodate  all,  it  became 
necessary  that  smaller  portions  of  the  community  dwelling  at 
a  distance  should  choose  other  places  for  their  meeting  on  the 
Sunday.  When  any  one  distinguished  for  the  talent  of  com- 
municating doctrinal  instruction  settled  in  a  town,  he,  we 
may  suppose,  formed  a  circle  within  the  church,  which  accord- 
ingly met  at  his  house  to  hear  his  spiritual  discourses.  This 
is  perhaps  the  meaning  of  the  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  con- 
cerning churches  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  of  others ;  *  and  to 
this  Justin  Martyr  may  have  alluded  when,  to  the  Roman  pie- 
iect's  question,  "  Where  do  you  assemble  ?  "  he  replied, "  Where 
«ach  man  can  and  will.  You  believe,  doubtless,  that  we  all 
■meet  together  in  one  place.  But  it  is  not  so ;  for  the  God  of 
the  Christian  is  not  confined  to  one  spot,  but  his  invisible 
presence  fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  all  places  he  is  wor- 
shipped by  the  feithful."  Justin  then  adds,  that  whenever  he 
came  to  Rome  it  was  his  custom  to  reside  in  one  particular 
place,  where  those  Christians  who  were  instructed  by  him,f 

'*'  The  church  in  his  house,  n  xar  oHxtv  aurou  i»»\nff'ta.  In  such  pas- 
sages the  reference  certainly  cannot  be  to  places  of  assembly  for  the 
whole  church,  since  in  several  instances  this  ii  xa.r  oTxoy  raos  UxXW*  is 
expressly  distinguished  from  the  whole  community  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  and 
20.  At  Ephesus  the  church,  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  is  first 
mentioned,  and  then  all  the  brethren,  which,  according  to  this  sap- 
iposition,  would  be  the  same  thing.  Comp.  Coloss.  iv.  15.  Again,  there 
is  another  objection  to  this  explanation,  viz.  that  it  would  make  the 
<church  meet  in  the  house  of  Aquila  when  he  resided  at  Kome,  his 
ordinary  abode,  and  when  he  was  at  Ephesus.  Comp.  Rom.  xvi.  5,  and 
1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  church  would  con- 
stantly change  its  place  of  meeting  on  the  arrival  of  Aquila.  It  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  men  who,  like  the  tent-maker  Aquila,  were 
obliged  by  their  occupation  to  have  large  and  commodious  dwellings 
wherever  they  took  up  their  residence,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  up 
one  apartment  for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  church ;  especially  when 
such  a  person  was  also  fitted,  as  was  perhaps  the  case  with  Aquila,  by  his 
gift  of  teaching,  to  conduct  the  exercises  of  small  assemblies,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  hiarxaXos,  Comp.  above,  p.  257,  and  my  History  of  the 
Planting,  &c.,  Vol.  I.  p.  208  of  the  original. 

f  This  accordingly  would  be  ^  *«t*  tf7«a»  vaZ  *Uva-rivoo  UxXitrm. 
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and  wished  to  hear  his  discourses,  were  accustomed  to  assemble. 
Other  places  of  assembly  he  had  not  visited. 

In  these  places  of  assembly  arrangements  were  gradually 
made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Christian  worship.  An 
elevated  seat  was  constructed  for  reading  the  scriptures  and 
delivering  the  sermon  ;*  and  a  table  set  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  to  which  the  name  of  altar  (ara,  altare) 
was  given  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  Tertullian — not  perhaps 
without  some  admixture  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  sacrifice, 
or  at  least  not  without  furnishing  occasion  for  the  speedy 
admission  of  this  idea.  As  the  Christian  communities  became 
larger  and  wealthier,  church  buildings  were  erected  expressly 
for  their  use.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  as  early  as  the 
third  century,  for  in  the  edict  of  Gallienus  mention  is  already 
made  of  the  Christians'  OprftrKevaifwi  tottoi  (places  of  worsh]p).f 
By  the  reign  of  Diocletian  many  ecclesiastical  buildings  of 
great  magnificence  had  already  been  raised  in  the  larger  cities. 
The  use  of  images  was  originally  unknown  to  the  worship 
and  excluded  j&om  the  churches  of  the  Christians ;  and  so  in 
general  it  continued  tliroughout  this  period.  The  union  of 
religion  and  art  in  heathenism  made  the  early  Christians  to 
regard  the  latter  with  suspicion.  As  in  the  heathen  system  the 
taste  for  the  beautiful  had  oflai  come  into  collision  with,  and 
had  even  opposed  itself  to,  the  moral  sense,  so  the  first  ardour  of 
Christian  z^  was  inclined  to  reverse  the  relation.  The  reli- 
gious consciousness  readily  assumed  a  direction  opposed  to  the 
aesthetic  principle  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  the  Holy  disdained 
the  beautiful  forms  with  which  the  unholy  had  long  been  allied. 
lien  were  more  inclined  to  push  to  an  undue  extreme  the  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  the  godlike  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  with 
which  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  struggling  church  of  this 
age  ao  fiilly  agreed,  than  to  seek  to  ennoble  the  divine  by  any 
beauty  of  form.  This  tendency  is  especially  proved  by  the 
opimmi,  so  very  general  in  the  primitive  church,  that  Christ 

*  Suggestas,  pulpitum. 

f  See  above,  p.  1 94,  and  the  following.  If  any  confidence  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  narrative  of  the  Chronicle  of  Edessa,  cited  in  Asseraani 
Bibliotbeca  Oriental.  T.  I.  f.  391  (see  above,  p.  110),  a  Christian  church 
had  been  built  in  Edesia  as  early  as  the  year  302 ;  and  if  the  explanation 
of  that  panage  by  Miehaelis,  Orientalische  und  exegetische  Bibliothek, 
lliei].  i»  S.  61,  18  correct,  this  chnrch  was  separated  thus  early  into 
three  parts,  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  Jewish  temple. 
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veiled  his  inward  divine  majesty  beneath  a  mean  outward 
appearance  the  most  directly  opposed  to  it ;  an  opinion  which 
they  supported  by  appealing  to  Is.  liii.  2,  which  passage,  re- 
lating to  the  Messiah,  they  interpreted  literally.  Thus  Clement 
of  Alexandria  admonishes  the  Christians  against  placing  too 
high  a  value  on  personal  beauty,  by  appealing  to  the  instance  of 
Christ.  ^^  Our  Lord  himself  is  said  to  have  been  without  come- 
liness in  his  outward  appearance ;  and  who  is  better  than  our 
Lord  ?  But  He  did  not  manifest  in  Himself  that  beauty  of  body 
which  consists  in  the  sensible  appearance,  but  the  true  beau^ 
both  of  soul  and  of  body ;  that  of  the  soul  in  beneficence,  and  that 
of  the  body  in  its  destination  for  an  imperishable  existence."  * 
Church  teachers  of  the  most  opposite  habits  of  mind,  whether 
of  a  more  sensuous  or  of  a  more  spiritual  way  of  thinking — 
Realists  or  Idealists,  who,  by  reason  of  these  different  mental 
tendencies,  might,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  be  expected  to 
hold  conflicting  views  such  as  did  actually  spring  up  from  this 
source  in  later  times — were  nevertheless  united  on  this  point 
by  a  common  opposition  to  the  practices  of  heathenism,  and  by 
a  common  effort  to  preserve  pure  and  undefiled  the  worship  of 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  as  little 
favourable  as  TertuUian  to  the  religious  use  of  images.  "  We 
must  not,"  he  remarks,  when  speaking  against  the  heathen  use 
of  images,  *^  adhere  to  the  sensuous,  but  we  must  rise  to  the 
spiritual.  The  familiarity  of  daily  sight  lowers  the  dignity  of 
the  divine,  and  to  wish  to  honour  a  spiritual  being  by  means  of 
earthly  matter  is  to  degrade  it  by  sensuousness."  From  these 
remarks  it  must  be  evident  how  repugnant,  on  the  whole,  all 
images  of  Christ  must  have  been  to  the  notions  of  the  Christians 
in  this  age.  Pagans,  like  Alexander  Severus,f  who  recognised 
something  of  a  divine  nature  in  Christ,  and  sects  which  com- 
bined heathenism  and  Christianity  together,  were  the  first  to 
introduce  images  of  Christ ;  as,  for  instance,  the  gnostic  sect 
of  the  Carpocratians,  who  placed  his  image  beside  the  busts  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle. 

*   PscdagOg.  1.  III.  C.  1  :   Tov  xJoiov  avrov  t)j»  fl-v^o  al^^^oy  ytycAvatt,  ^m 

HffoioU    TO    TVlVflM    fAX^TV^U. 

t  Eusebius  says,  likewise,  Hist  eccles.  1.  VII.  c.  18,  that  heathens, 
agreeably  to  their  notions,  were  the  first  to  provide  themselves  with 
pictures  of  Christ,  Peter,  and  Paul,  as  benefactors  of  mankind.    This 
is  easily  explained  by  t\ve  xeW^Voxis  ^ciacdcism  of  that  period. 
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It  was  not  in  churches,  but  in  private  houses,  that  reli- 
gious images  first  came  into  use  among  the  Christians.  In  the 
intercourse  of  daily  life  the  Christians  saw  themselves  every- 
where surrounded  by  the  objects  of  heathen  mythology,  or,  at 
least,  by  such  as  shocked  their  moral  and  Christian  feelings. 
Representations  of  this  sort  covered  the  walls  of  rooms,  drink- 
ing vessels,  and  signet-rings,  on  which  the  heathens  frequently 
had  the  images  of  their  gods  engraven,  so  that  they  might 
worship  them  when  they  pleased.  In  place  of  these  objects, 
so  ofTensive  to  their  religious  and  moral  sentiments,  the  Chris- 
tians naturally  sought  to  substitute  others  more  agreeable  to 
them.  Thus  they  were  fain  to  put  on  their  goblets  the  figure 
of  a  shepherd  carrying  a  lamb  on  his  shoulder,  as  the  symbol 
of  the  Saviour  who,  according  to  the  parable  in  the  gospel/" 
saves  the  sinner  that  returns  to  Him.*  And  Clement  of 
Alexandria  says,  in  reference  to  the  signet-rings  of  the  Chris- 
tians,'!' "  -^^  ^^^  signets  be  a  dove,  (the  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,)  or  a  fish,J  or  a  ship  sailing  towards  heaven,  (the  ^ 
symbol  of  the  Christian  church  and  of  the  individual  Christian 
soul,)  or  a  lyre,  (the  symbol  of  Christian  joy,)  or  an  anchor 
(the  symbol  of  Christian  hope) ;  and  he  who  is  a  fisherman  will 
not  be  forgetful  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  of  the  children 
brought  up  out  of  the  water ;  §  for  no  idolatrous  images 
should  be  engraved  by  those  who  are  forbidden  all  intercourse 
with  idols ;  as  also  neither  sword  nor  bow  by  those  who  strive 
after  peace ;  nor.  goblets  by  such  as  are  the  fnends  of  sobriety." 
And  yet,  perhaps,  religious  paintings  passed,  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  from  domestic  use  into  the  chiurches, 
the  walls  of  them  being  adorned  in  this  manner.  The  council 
of  Elvira,  in  the  year  303,  opposed  this  innovation  as  an  abuse, 
and  forbade  ^'the  objects  of  worship  and  adoration  to  be 
painted  on  the  walls."  ||     The  visible  representation  of  the 

*  Tertallian,  De  pudicitia,  c.  7  :  Procedant  ipsse  pictnrs  calicum  ves- 
tronmi.  Cap.  10 :  Pastor,  quern  in  calice  depingis.  The  figure  of  Christ 
<m  the  cup  seems  not  to  have  been  pleasing  to  the  Montanistic  ascetism. 

t  Pfiedagog.  1.  III.  f.  246  and  247. 

X  The  same  reference  as  in  the  case  of  the  fisherman— also  an  allusion 
to  the  anagram  of  Christ*s  name,  IxeTZ='i«i«'0c/;  x^irraV,  0iw  T/a; ,  Swr^^. 

{  The  Christians,  whom  Christ,  the  divine  teacher,  the  StTa;  ^cuia.' 
yttyif, — ^leads  through  baptism  to  regeneration. 

'II  ^6*  quod  colitur  et  adoratur  in  parietibus  depingatur.  Concil. 
Illibert  can.  36.    It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  interpretation 


■  .•  •>»>- 
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croes  probably  fiwnd  its  way  Tcrr  eaily,  both  in  the  domertic 
and  ecdenastltoal  life  of  the  Christuuw.  Una  tokm  was 
pecsuliarly  commOQ  among  them.  It  wu  the  ngn  of  blearing 
when  th^  roae  in  the  m<miing  and  when  they  retirBd  at  ni^^ 
when  they  wait  out  and  when  they  came  in;  it  was  indeed 
enuployed  in  all  the  transactions  of  dfiily  life.  It  was  the  sign 
which  the  Chrisfians  invdnntaiily  nuide  when  any  sodden 
odamity  befel  thenu*  It  was  a  sensible  expresrion  of  ihe 
tmly  Christian  idea,  that  all  the  actions  of  Cfarisiianay  as  wdl 
as  their  whole  life,  oasht  to  be  sanotiiled  by  the  fidth  in  Gfarist 
crucified,  and  by  a  re&rence  to  Him;  as  widl  as  that  this  fidth 
is  the  most  eflfeotoal  means  of  obtaining  the  triumph  over,  and 
securing  protec^m  against,  all  eriL  Too  soon,  however,  and 
too  easily,  did  men  confeond  the  idea  with  the  symbol  idiich 
lepres^ited  it ;  and  the  efficacy  of  the  fidth  in  Christ  crudfied 
was  transferred  to  the  outward  ngn,  to  which  a  supematmal, 
sanctifying,  protecting  power  was  ascribed — ^an  error  of  which 
vestiges  may  be  found  CFcn  as  early  as  in  the  third  century. 

yfe  now  pass  from  the  considaation  of  places  of  pvu>Iie 
worship,  to  that  of  the  seasons  of  Worship  and  the  festivals  id 
the  Christians. 

3.  Seasons  qf  FubUe  Worskg!nmd  Festivals, 

Our  general  remarks  on  the  essential  character  of  ChristiaD 
worship  apply  also  to  its  festivals,  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  observation  tliat  the  spirit  of  universality  in 
Christianity  abolished  all  specialities.  The  Christian  worship, 
claiming  for  itself  the  entire  life,  and  flowing  firom  a  conversa- 
tion in  heaven  that  depended  not  on  the  elements  of  the  world, 
was  no  longer  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  any  particular 
place  or  time.  In  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  New  Testament, 
i.  e.  the  perfect  sanctification  of  the  whole  life,  in  which  every 
day  alike  is  consecrated  to  God,  the  Old  Testament  law  of  the 
Sabbath  must  And  its  repeal.  Not  barely  the  observance  of 
Jewish  feasts,  but  all  forms  and  modes  of  particularizing  the 

of  this  canon  is  not  very  clear.  It  contains  a  two-fi>Id  ambigaity.  The 
phrase  *'  quod  colitar  et  adoratar  *'  may  be  understood  as  referring  to 
objects  of  religion  generally,  or  more  strictly  to  objects  of  proper  wor- 
ship, to  images  of  Christ,  or  symbolical  representations  of  God — of  the 
Trinity.  The  term  **  walls  "  may  also  be  taken  in  two  different  senses, 
either  as  referring  to  the  -walls  of  private  houses  or  those  of  die  church. 
*  Comp.  TertaUian,  Be  corona  mUlt.  c  3. 
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Christian  life  by  an  exclusiye  reference  to  certain  times,  are 
reprobated  by  the  Apostle  Paul  as  a  Jewish  practice,*  a  bond- 
age under  the  elements  of  the  world.  And  if,  notwithstanding, 
men  did,  from  the  very  first,  set  apart  certain  days,  wiSi 
which  they  associated  the  remembrance  of  the  great  fkcts  of 
the  history  of  Redemption,  and  to  which  the  whole  Christian 
life  was  to  be  referred,  by  its  making  them  the  central  points 
of  Christian  fellowship,  this  was  not  by  any  means  inconsistent 
with  the  ftmdamental  tendency  and  intuition  of  Christianity. 
It  was  only  a  condescension  to  human  weakness  from  the 
height  of  pure  spirituality,  at  which  even  the  Christian,  as 
partaking  of  a  double  nature,  cannot  always  maintain  himself: 
for  such  condesceosion  became  the  more  necessary  the  more 
the  fire  of  the  first  enthusiasm,  the  glow  of  the  first  love, 
abated.  But  as  it  had  done  in  the  idea  of  the  priesthood^  so 
here  also  the  particularizing  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  dis* 
pensation  introduced  a  distin*bing  influence,  by  fiustening  itself 
to  that  which  had  originally  sprung  from  the  j^urer  develop- 
ment  of  the  Christian  life. 

When  the  Montanists  wished  to  introduce,  by  law,  new  &st8 
which  should  be  confined  to  stated  times,  the  observations  of 
St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians  against  the  Jewish 
observance  of  times  were  justly  quoted  against  than;  but 
Tertullian,  the  advocate  of  Montanism,  whom  we  have  already 
qpoken  of  as  standing  on  the  boundsiry  between  two  stages 
c^  the  development  of  the  church,  shows  himself  incapable 
of  rightly  distinguishing  the  two  positions  of  the  Old  and  of 
the  New  Testament  respectively  ;  for  he  insists  that  the 
Judaizing  spirit,  reprobated  by  St.  Paul,  consisted  simply  in 
the  observance  of  Jewish  festivals,  and  not  in  the  mere  relation 
of  particular  days  {resembling  those  of  the  Jewish  position)^ 
— ^whatever  days  they  might  be, — ^to  the  religions  consciousness. 
According  to  his  view,  it  would  savour  in  no  rested  of  Judaism 
if  feasts  which  had  reference  to  what  is  simply  Christian  were 
placed  in  such  a  relation  to  the  religious  consciousness.!' 

*  See  my  Htftorj  of  the  Planting,  &c,  Bd.  I ,  S.  215,  ff. 

t  Agminst  this  oMection  of  oonforming  to  Jewish  practices, — **  6alatt> 
euri,"  Tertullian,  De  jejtnms,  e.  14,  replies,  "  Galaticamor  plane,  A 
Jndaicamm  oeremomamm,  d  legalimu  solennitatnm  observantes  somas ; 
Ulas  enim  Apostolus  dedooet,  oompesoens  Teteris  Testamenti  in  Cbristo 
inalti  peneverantiam.  Qoodsi  nova  conditio  in  Cbristo,  jam  nora  et 
sMeonia  ease  debebnnC 
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The  weekly  and  yearly  festivals  of  the  Christians  originated 
in  the  same  ftindamental  idea,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the 
whole  Cliristian  life, — the  idea  of  imitating  Christ,  the  crucified 
and  risen  Saviour, — following  Him  in  his  death,  by  appropri- 
ating through  faith  and  repentance  the  effects  of  His  death,  and 
by  dying  to  self  and  to  the  world, — ^by  following  Him  in  His 
resurrection,  by  rising  with  Him,  in  faith  and  through  the 
power  which  He  imparts,  to  a  new  and  holy  life  devoted  to 
God,  which,  commencing  here  in  the  germ,  unfolds  itself  to 
maturity  in  another  world.  Hence  the  festival  of  joy  was 
that  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  as  the  fitting  preparation  thereto, 
by  repentance  and  mortification  of  the  flesh,  die  commemora- 
tion of  Christ's  sufferings  was  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
penitence.  In  every  week,  therefore,  Sunday  was  the  festival 
of  joy ;  while  in  preparation  of  it  every  Wednesday  and 
Friday  were  consecrated  as  days  of  prayer  and  fasting,  were 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Christ's  betrayal  and  passion. 
Similarly  the  yearly  festivals  were  likewise  commemorative 
of  Christ's  resurrection  and  of  the  operations  of  the  risen  and 
glorified  Saviour,  and  as  preparatory  thereto  a  remembrance 
was  kept  of  Christ's  passion  and  fasting.  Having  presented 
this  general  view,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  more 
in  detail,  the  several  weekly  and  yearly  festivals. 

The  opposition  to  Judaism  early  led  to  the  observance  of 
Sunday  in  place  of  Saturday.  The  first  intimation  of  this 
change  is  in  Acts  xx.  7,  where  we  find  the  church  assembled 
*  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;*  a  still  later  one  is  in  Rev.  i.  10, 
where  the  "  Lord's  day  "  can  hardly  be  understood  of  the  day 
of  judgment.  So  too  in  the  catholic  epistle  ascribed  to  Barna- 
bas, at  the  close  of  the  1 5th  chapter,  Sunday  is  designated  as 
the  day  of  rejoicing  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  resurrection 
and  ascension  to  heaven,!  and  of  the  new  creation  which  then 

♦  See  my  History  of  the  Plantinj^,  &c.,  Vol.  I.  p.  215,  f.  [Are  there 
not  intimations^  at  least,  of  such  observance  also  in  John  xx.  19,26; 
and  1  Cor.  xvi.  2  ? — Eng.  Ed."] 

t  Considering  the  close  connection  in  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
and  his  ascension  to  heaven  stood  with  each  other  in  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness,— since  his  resurrection  was  regarded  as  but  a  transition  point 
to  his  perfect  exaltation  above  the  region  of  earth  in  His  new,  glorified 
form  of  existence, — I  cannot  think  that  much  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  writer  of  this  letter  expresses  himself  with  regard 
to  Sunday  :  ^'  $y  ^  xeu  o  'lyivou;  av(9Tn  iit  nK^«iv  kou  (pun^tiriHU  etvijiti  us  toix 
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commenced;  and  in  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Mag- 
nesians  it  is  presupposed  *  that  even  the  Jews  who  had 
embraced  Christianity  substituted  Sunday  for  the  Sabbath.  / 
As  the  Sabbath  was  regarded  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  Ju-  \ 
daism,  Sunday  was  looked  upon  as  a  symbol  of  the  new  life  [ 
consecrated  to  the  risen  Chnst  and  grounded  in  His  resurrec- 
tion. Sunday,  as  a  day  of  joy,  was  distinguished  by  being 
exempt  from  all  fasting,  and  by  the  fact  that  prayer  was 
offer^  on  this  day  in  a  standing  and  not  in  a  kneeling  pos- 
ture, as  intimating  that  Christ,  by  rising  again  on  this  day,  had 
raised  up  fiillen  man  to  heaven.  But  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served in  Tertullian  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  Jewish  with  the 
Christian  view  of  festivals,  so  we  also  find  in  him  indications 
of  a  transfer  of  the  Jewish  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Sunday ; 
for  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  sinful  t  to  attend  to  any 
business  soever  on  a  Sunday. 

Again,  in  every  week,  Friday  in  particular,  and  also  Wed- 
nesday, were  specially  consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
them.  On  these  days  the  church  met  together  for  prayer,  and 
it  was  usual  to  hst  till  three  o'clock  in  the  af);emoon.  As  yet, 
however,  these  arrangements  had  not  any  authority  of  law ; 
every  one  observed  them  or  not  according  as  need  or  inclina- 
tion prompted.  By  the  Christians — who  were  fond  of  com- 
paring their  calling  to  a  warfare,  a  militia  Christi — such  fasts, 
united  with  prayer,  were  named  stationes,^  as  if  they  con- 
stituted the  watches  of  the  soldiers  of  Christ  (the  milites 
Christi) ;  and  these  two  days  were  called  dies  stationum.% 

w^m»wt^  Nor  can  I  think  it  allowable  to  infer  from  it,  either  that, 
aooording  to  the  author's  opinion,  Christ's  ascension  also  occurred  on 
Sunday,  or  that  he  conceived  the  fact  to  have  been  that  Christ  rose  to 
heaven  immediately  after  his  first  appearance  to  Mary  as  the  risen  Saviour. 

*  Chap.  9 :   Mirxir«  rc/3/3«r/^ayri;,  aXXa  Kttrk  xv^tax^it  T^tmv  l^tivrts, 
f  As  I  infer  from  Tertnllian's  language,  de  orat.  c.  23 :  Solo  die  domi- 
nico  resurrectionis  non  ab  isto  tantum  (the  bowing  of  the  knee),  sed 
omni  anxietatis  habitu  et  officio  cavere  debemus,  differentes  etiam  negotia, 
fut  quern  diabolo  locum  demus. 

J  We  first  find  the  word  statio  used  in  this  sense  in  Hermas  Pastor, 
II.  Similitnd.  V. —  it  is  often  met  with  in  Tertullian.  Statio  was  the 
technical  designation  fbr  this  half-fast,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
proper  jejunia.    Tertullian,  de  jejuniis,  c.  14. 

§  Feriaquartaet  sezta,  probably =feria  diei  quartee,  sexts ;  hence  the 
nullification  of  the  word  feria  in  the  Latin  of  the  church. 
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Tliose  chuToIieB,  however,  which  were  composed  of  Jewkh 
ChristiaiiB,*  though  with  the  rest  thej  obeerved  the  festival  of 
Sunday,  still  letsined  that  also  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  fiom  tiiem 
the  custmn  became  general  in  the  Eastem  chonsh  of  ^fietm- 
guishing  this  day  as  well  as  Sunday,  by  never  hurting,  and  fay 
standing  duriw  imiyer.  In  the  Western  ehurehes,  on  tiw 
other  hand,  and  especially  in  the  Boman,  where  the  opposition 
to  Judaism  was  strongest,  a  custom  which  hadsvownoutof  tins 
oppodtion  prevailed  of  obsendng  the  Sabbath  abo  as  a  ftst-day.t 

*  From  the  langoay,  indeed^  of  the  pansge,  which  hit  heeaoL  already 
cited,  in  Ignat.  eg,  ad  Magnes.  Oi  l»  irmXmmt  •yrfyyignt  tmrr^m/^tvut^^ 
fttmirt  emfifimTi^nnff  dXXk  mmrk  mtfmmkf  {a^f  {wfrtf,  it  llli|^  be  mftmd 

that  the  Jewish  Chrittians  had  snbatitiifted  Sunday  ibr  die  Sabbedi; 
whieh,  however,  in  thia  general  aense,  cannot  aanrao^y  be  true. 

t  Tertollian,  de  jcjon.  e.  14:  Quanqnam  vos  etiam  aabbatom  u 
quando  oontinnatis,  nonqoam  nisi  in  Pasdoale  Jcjonandmn.  He  objects^ 
as  a  Mimtanlst,  to  his  JSoman  oppoorati^  tb^  they  had  deprived  the 
Sabbath  of  its  due  honour,  and  sometimea  eondnned  die  ihst  ftom 
Friday  to  Satarday,  whom  properly  the  only  esoepcioa  to  be  naide  to 
soch  oelebradon  was  in  the  oaae  ox  the  passover.  llie  same  practioe  of 
continiung  the  Friday's  fkst  on  the  Saturday,  which  Tertollian  the  Hon- 
tanist  here  attacks,  we  find  mentioned  by  victorinns,  bishop  of  PetsMo 
in  Pannonia  (now  Pettaa  in  Steiermark),  near  the  dose  of  the  third 
century,  in  the  fragment  of  the  History  of  the  Creation,  first  published 
hy  Cave,  hist  lit.  He  calls  this  continuation  '^  superpositio  jejuniL" 
Fasting  on  the  Sabbath  appears  in  this  case  to  have  been  a  prepamtian 
for  the  joyful  celebration  of  the  communion  on  Sunday,  as  opposed  tt> 
the  Jewish  festival  of  the  Sabbadi,  which  had  been  abrogated  by  Christ. 
Hoc  die  solemus  superponere ;  idcirco,  ut  die  dominico  cum  gratianmi 
actione  ad  paaem  (the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper),  exeamus.  Et 
parasceve  superpositio  fiat,  ne  quid  cum  Judsis  sabbatum  ohaerstat 
videamus.  Galland.  bibl.  patr.  T.  IV.  and  Booth  reliquiee  sacrse,  Vol. 
III.  pag.  237.     Oxon.  1815. 

The  council  of  Elvira  opposed  the  keeping  the  Sabbath  as  a  festival  1^ 
enjoiniog  the  prolon^tion  of  the  Friday  mst  to  the  Sabbath ;  Can.  S6: 
Errorem  placmt  corngi,  ut  omni  sabbati  die  superpositiones  celebreans. 
This  canon  may,  no  doubt  be  differentiy  understood  by  referring  the 
phras  '*  errorem  corrigi"  to  something  not  expressly  stated,  but  supplied 
by  the  mind,  or  to  the  following  context  In  the  latter  case  the  council 
must  be  understood  as  declaring  itself  expressly  opposed  to  these  siipa^ 
positionea.  Bat  the  analogy  of  the  whole  style  of  expression  in  the  other 
canons  of  this  council  rather  &vour  the  first  interpretation.  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  matter  was  originally 
regarded  in  the  early  Christian  times  was  forgotten,  and  the  cause  of  that 
custom  in  the  Roman  church  of  fasting  on  the  Sabbath  was  no  longer 
obvious,  fables  were  mvented  to  explain  the  fact,  as^  for  example,  mit 
Peter  had  fiisted  on  this  day  to  prepare  himself  for  the  dispute  witii 
Simon  Magus. 
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This  ^ikreaee ia  cmsumn  tfciwf  strikiii^  wkenercr  ^*»>mii. 
of  Eastern  dmrehes  jffH  dbor  SaMffc  is  diciio  of  tke 
West.  Too  sooo,  hiwgf«.  wcw?  Ac  |Mii'ifilg*of  the  apiwioiir 
church  dqiarted  IraBy  wUdb.  iMittft  all  ffifccBCs  m  ilwHi 
things,  ^  kept  Ae  wmtj  athoA  amd  aiwpmt  m  the  boed  of 
love. 

viously  to  his eamwtBBom  to  '^  ■■  '  '^  TertBlfiBni 
on  this  di^Nited  pooK  vitk  OkiinDi  ■twifrjlinn.  He  mad  of 
the  few  adroeUci  of  the  Emmaak  txMom,*  ^  Tie  Ixwd  viD 
bestow  his  giaoe^  so  that  Act  will  cidier  jidd.  or  eke  fiiDaw 
their  own  opinioB  withcna  giviag  oiBawe  to  odbefs.**  As  farkj 
as  the  bfgniiringcf  the  thBdccntanr  Ae  leaned  Hippohmv 
was  ipdneed  to  write  od  this  euuuwtof  hetmetm  the  FaitfTii 
and  the  Westena  <hmwAttA 

From  the  mmt  pmmt  of  view  as  the  wetify  <£d  the  fint 
yearly  fadztdM  ongtnxte  aaKW  tbe  Chnifdaafi.  Here,  how- 
ever,  that  tufWMlion  becweea  ihe  friaMiiiilie>  coaqnaod  of 
Jewiflli  and  those  niiwinr!  <ir  GaitOe  Ckmaan^  w^Ueh  had 
sndi  impoflaiit  iniaaiee  om.  ike  vital  derdopaMot  of  the 
chordi  as  wdl  as  cf  its  docifit*,  was  stroaiglT  aMa'ifrniirt  at 
the  Terf  ht^ammm^  The  iotmet  madaed^  together  with  the 
whole  Jewish  cmaHHal  kw^aD  Ae  Jewish  festhakLafakaash 
thej  giadaall^  asffihed  to  thaw  soAChng^am  wanmng  as  aa- 
tmaD  J  presented  itself.  Asottoz  ii<e  Geotale  Chxifldans.  on  the 
oontnuy,  there  were  periofis  at  the  finl  ao  yeazir  feadrak 
whatever,  as  hhj,  I  IhndL  be  inliemd  finoai  the  epo^les  of  St. 
FuL}  If  »9  the  saaK  woald  be  the  ease  also  wxdi  the 
fhiirehfs  of  A^  JCauc,  wldeh  aasoredty  were  IbaDdBd  hj  the 
Apostle  PaaL  Ajad  jet  it  was  fraos  £hesr  dbsrdbes  list  the 
cotttipteraes  in  the  aeeapd  «ipturr  respeetiag  ike  line  of  ike 
psMQfrrr  oalginstoL    Tbcnr  ^ipcaksd  to  the  andnritr  of  an 

Dle«at.c.2a.  f  Cfc. gk laiiy , cy.  :^ ad TitsL 


;(  TW  pfigi',  1  Cons^  T.  7^  txwitMW  ia  so  sort  wn  wSikmum  tp  a 


vilit  MBMivcr  IB  4(^  OauidhisB  fimriii 


SB  the  ( 


M  the  nmit  sT  fiolh  Ss  the  0mtmmrd  iemvSk  cfOflfanrtioB  <f  Ihe  fe 
Coiu  ay  ITirtis  J  4f  ^hc  FknlM^  iae^  VoL  Lp.  gao.  lOn  ihs  tiie 
BcT.  HLi.lUae  1967  «toer«€a,  '^ Bat  £t.  PkaU  1  Cor.  zrL  fi,  an«,  Bat  I 
inD  tsny  t  Ffkmim antil  F^tiMo^  Ko«r  HBskwcrfliofaKrnQg:  he* 


^roBi^DS  thMIhe  IwalfaeD  eonverts  made 


j«aK  JD  Mwae  oepne  afSf—oa^  UL-i 


n 
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ancient  usage  introduced  hy  the  Apostle  St  John  Pechapis 
therefore,  the  truth  may  be  that  a  change  took  place  in  these 
churches,  after  the  times  of  St.  Ftol,  in  the  particular  fom 
of  vorriiip,  by  the  introduction  of  the  annual  ftaist,  which  migiit 
be  derived  mxn  the  Apostle  St  Jdm,  whose  long  residcpee  in 
Minor  Asia  must  have  had  a  lasting  influence  on  the  state  of 
the  churches  there.  Now,  supposing  this,  we  need  niot  look  kng 
for  its  cause.  It  is  pn^iiable  thi^  as  this  apostle  had,  pfe- 
▼ioosly  to  his  coming  there,  been  accnstamed  to  oelebrate  the 
Jewish  annual  fostii^  and  as  the  foast  of  the  passorer,  as  re- 
calling the  great  foots  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye*witnesit, 
must  have  had  a  peculiar  significancy  to  his  miiMi,  he  may 
have  introduced  its  celdbration  when  he  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  among  these  churches.  This  hypodiens  wUl  serve  to 
explain  the  obsOTvance  in  this  r^on  of  tiie  chronology  of  the 
Jewish  pasBOver. 

Now  in  modem  times  it  has  become  a  prevalent  opinion  * 
that  the  paschal  supper  which  the  Christians  of  Asia  Ifinor 
observed  in  remembmnce  of  the  last  supper  of  (%rist  was  the 
point  by  which  they  determined  the  time  of  Easter.  But  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  most  trustworthy  and  the 
oldest  document  on  this  controversy — ^the  letter  of  Folycrates 
bishop  of  Ephesusf — favours  this  view.]:     From  the  language 

*  The  first  occasion  to  which  was  given  by  the  Dissertation  published 
by  myself  in  the  2nd  Hefte  des  Kirchenhistorischen  Archiv's  von  Vater, 
J.  1823.  See  the  history  of  the  treatises  on  this  subject, — a  subject  ren- 
dered obscure  and  difficult  by  a  deficiencv  of  ancient  documents  and  tiie 
ambiguity  of  the  term  Paacha, — in  Illgen  s  Zeitschrift  fiirdie  historische 
Theologie,  Bd.  IL  4tes  StUck.  J.  1832,  by  Dr.  Rettber^. 

t  Euseb.  1.  y.  c.  24.  The  fragments  (preserved  m  the  Chnmioon 
paschale  Alexandrinum)  of  a  work,  by  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  on  the 
feast  of  the  Passdver,  of  which  I  have  made  much  use  in  the  above-men- 
tioned Dissertation,  is,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious ;  in  the  first  place,  no 
such  work  is  mentioned  in  the  andent  lists  of  the  writings  of  Apoiiiiiaris, 
in  Eusebius,  in  Jerome,  and  in  Photius ;  and,  secondly,  it  were  singolar 
if  in  the  district  where  he  wrote  the  usage  of  the  church  in  Asia  Biinor 
was  not  followed. 

X  Folycrates,  in  the  letter  referred  to,  says  of  his  predecessors,  ndfrts 

This,  to  say  the  least,  is  singularly  expressed,  if  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
referring  only  to  the  paschal  supper  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  this  day, 
which  supper,  accor^ng  to  the  gospel  narrative  of  Christ's  last  paschal 
sapper,  was  believed  should  be  held  on  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  feast  of  the 
passover,  on  the  fourteeutk  ^7  o{  \b&  month  Nisan.  Afterwards  it  is  said, 
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of  this  document  it  would  seem  rather  to  follow  that  in  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  the  Christians  who  followed  the  tra- 
dition of  St.  John  went  on  the  supposition  that  the  14th  day 
of  the  month  Nisan  must  be  regarded  as  the  day  of  Christ's 
passion.  Hence  they  believed  tliat  this  day  ought  fi)r  ever  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  passion,  espe- 
cially since  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  slain  by  the  Jews  on 
this  day,  was  considered  a  foretype  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.* 
At  all  events,  however,  one  point  is  settled,  that  in  Asia 
Minor  the  paschal  feast  was  kept  according  to  the  Jewish 
reckoning.  Consequently  it  woidd  occasionally  happen  that 
the  conmiemoration  of  Christ's  passion  would  faU  on  another  day 
of  the  week  than  Friday,  and  that  of  His  resurrection  on  a 
different  day  than  Sunday.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
course  of  the  second  century,  annual  feasts  were  everywhere 
observed  in  the  Western  churches,  men  proceeded  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  in  determining  them.  Following  the  same 
method  as  had  been  observed  in  settling  the  weekly  festivals. 
Christians  held  it  necessaiy  that  a  Friday  should  always  be 
set  apart  to  the  memory  of  Christ's  passion,  and  a  Simday  to 
that  of  His  resurrection. 

This  difference  of  custom  existed  at  first  without  such  a 
mere  external  thing  being  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  made  a  matter  of  dispute;  it  was  still  kept  in  mind 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  neither  in  meat  nor  drink, 
nor  any  other  kind  of  external  action. 

This  difference,  together  with  several  others,  between  the 
church  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  church  of  H(»ne,  first  came  into 
discussion  in  the  year  162,  when  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
made  a  visit  to  Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome.f    Polycarp  ap- 

n<fvT#ri  nrtif  fifiti^a.9  nyayv  oi  fvyytvut  fMU,  Srav  9«v  'Icuta/tf  i  Xeug  tf»vvi  vh* 
^v/tiify.  What  sense  would  this  afford  if  the  subject  of  discourse  were  the 
paschal  supper?  It  is,  in  fact,  evident  of  itself  that  the  paschal  supper 
could  be  held  only  on  the  day  when  the  Jews  removed  the  leaven  from  their 
houses.  This  would  be  idem  per  idem.  On  the  other  hand,  everything  is 
consistent  if  we  suppose  diat  the  writer  is  speaking  of  a  festival  in  remem- 
trance  of  Chrisfs  passion,  on  the  fourteenth  of  ue  month  Nisan.  The 
proof  here  appealed  to  is  the  gospel,  by  which  may  be  understood  either 
the  evangelical  history  ^nendlvy  or  the  gospel  of  John  in  particular. 

*  Comp.  Justin  M.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  259,  and  f.  338,  ed.  Colon. 

t  At  any  rate,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  language  of  Irenseus,  cited 
by  Ensebius,  the  object  of  Poly  carp's  journey  to  Rome  was  not  to  settle 
the  disputes  respecting  Easter.    No  disputes  on  this  question  had  a&  ^<1 


»  '.    '»,«»'- ■'«g(!3&);  :iia-{»HS*  »*»«*  ■ 


a  fMuaoynr  in^i  tiiAr  ApditlA  liote^  hIhM  iSml^^-mB, 
Anioetus  aBcgai  tbil  lti»prodooflww»  <iii^  t^;dtoreteeiiwi}itiiig 
of  GoidlB^  QniirtiEHu  wbo  iaflowvi  81^  Pliiil)  Wl  1^^ 

mpoKdem  ImAi midtsfyr  Qoineiiad^ m.m^hr^oa^twmi  mMfm,  or . 

beneoeiBiiyy  its  iww  thiwigf^  Aa^m  4iBtmum  on  4wfl»jioi9ii 
nig^t  be  «Uowed;t»  eoiitinii»  wkfaout  fiipdieelfr^ille  ftitewi- 
ibip  ancL nn^  of  GiinitiaiH^  Aa  &  lok^ii  sOttllii^  limit  if 
Ghriatiaii:  teotHidbood  wa»  noi  <ilil«iiiMri^  bgr^  meb,  9M^  •  M 
Menus  other  fltilLmiQm^niqpQiteitpo^  diWMeiiec».Agii(;ffl^ 
permitted  Bolfcerprle  pBBaiide^to  the^AonA  lefilfteft^  Miirwlf 
et  the  ed^ttatkn  eCthe  liMd'di  siq[)fce« 

if  the  two  books  wfakJi^  eboet  the  yeor  171,  4te  bUwp 
Melito^of  Sadlis»  wrote  upon  Ivtei^t  i«ftnrod  U  ^kt^ 

it  eamiat  be  |MDoved  ttiei^tiie  wcA  eoMloiiied  eap  lefeiiaeei^if 
tiiat  sort.  The  tj^Kil  oqifaulathiii  ef  tfie.  JeerlOi  .pewii'iir 
might  hare  M  to  the  oomponftkm  of  musk  a  woric,  lodq^ 
dently  of  this  controversy. 

But  about  190  a.d.,  wheal  Victor  was  bishq[>  of  the  Bcnnan 
church,:]:  the  controversy  broke  out  afresh.     On  the  one  side 

arisen ;  and  the  conyersadon  upon  it  seems  to  have  been  introduoed  ioei- 
dentally  while  they  were  speaking  of  other  points  of  dififerenoe  between 
the  churches.  Neither  is  it  by  any  means  clear,  although  it  is  posaMe, 
that  the  object  of  the  joamey  was  to  discuss  those  omer  differences. 
More  importance  has  been  sometimes  attribated  to  tiiis  visit  than  it  en 
be  proved  historically  to  have  possessed. 

*  The  matter  is  obscure,  as  we  have  in  our  hands  only  a  firagmeotof 
the  letter  of  Irenseus  apart  from  the  context  Perhaps  eren  then  diere 
was  not  as  vet  any  yearly  feast  in  the  Boman  church ;  perhaps  the  dif* 
ference  at  thai  time  had  reference  to  this  very  point, — ^the  conflict  between 
the  ancient  rites  according  to  St.  Paul,  and  the  more  recent  ones  aoc(ffd- 
ing  to  St.  John.    I  speak  here  only  by  way  of  conjecture. 

t  Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  26. 

X  From  the  fad  that  Irensens,  in  his  letter  to  Victor,  holds  up  only 
those  Roman  bishops  who  preceded  Soter  as  patterns  of  toleralion,  i 
formerly  inferred  that  the  change  had  taken  place  under  the  latter ;  bat 
if  we  oWrve  how  the  phrases  in  IrensBus,  m  (m)  iMvn^tf  v^to'^vvtptd  and 
0i  fr^«  0-ov  fr^sr/Svri^M,  answer  to  each  other,  it  becomes  evident  tluit  no 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  fbrmer.  Irenseus  means  simply  to  say  that 
difference,  and  withal  that  tolerance,  did  not  first  begin  under  the  last 
bishops,  but  existed  even  beioie  ^o^ex. 
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stood  the  church  of  Rome,  supported  by  the  churches  of 
Cflesarea  in  Palestine,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Tyre,  and  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  on  the  other  were  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  headed 
by  Folycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus. 

The  Roman  bishop,  actuated  by  that  hierarchical  spirit 
which  we  have  already  seen  traces  of  in  the  Roman  church,* 
excommunicated  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  on  account  of 
this  trivial  dispute;  but  this  unchristian  proceedin^r  did  not 
fidl  to  encounter  decided  resistance  in  an  age  when  the  gospel 
spirit  still  survived.  Ir^aeus,  in  the  name  of  the  churches  at 
Lyons  and  Vienne,  wrote  to  Victor,  sharply  rebuking  his  con- 
doct.  He  holds  up  to  the  shame  of  Victor  the  example  of  his 
predecessor,  Anicetus,  and  declared  to  him,  ^'  Notwithstanding 
these  differences,  we  live  together  in  peace,  and  our  disagree- 
ment in  regpolating  the  &sts  serves  only  to  make  our  unity  of 
fiuth  the  more  clearly  evident."  In  the  same  letter,  or  another 
occasioned  by  the  same  controversy,  he  says,  ^'The  apostles 
have  directed  us  to  let  no  man  judge  us  in  meat  or  in  drink, 
or  in  respect  of  a  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  Sabbath 
days.  Why  then  these  disputes,  why  these  divisions?  We 
ol^erve  fiists,  but  it  is  with  the  sour  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness,  for  we  rend  the  church  of  God ;  we  observe 
externals,  but  we  omit  the  weightier  matters  of  fidth  and  love. 
We  learn,  however,  from  the  prophets,  that  such  feasts  and 
such  fasts  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord." 

As  Friday  was  customarily  considered  a  day  of  penitence 
and  fiisting  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  the  Resurrection 
on  Sunday,  so  in  these  churches,  where  one  Friday  in  the  year 
was  particularly  consecrated  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
passion  of  Christ,  and  one  Sunday  to  that  of  His  resurrection, 
it  was  usual  to  make  this  Friday  a  day  of  penitence  and  &sting 
preparatory  to  the  greatest  Christian  festival,  the  celebration 
cm  Easter  Sunday  of  Christ's  resurrection.  With  respect, 
however,  to  the  duration  of  this  season  of  &sting,  nothing  was 
determined.  An  imitation  of  our  Lord's  temptation  for  forty 
days  in  the  wilderness  led  in  some  places  to  the  extension  of 
this  &st  to  forty  hours,  out  of  which  there  afterwards  arose  the 
icHTty  days'jt  or  Quadragesimal  fest. 

The  festival  of  the  Resurrection  was  followed  by  that  of 

*  See  above,  p.  298.  f  Ireneos,  in  Euseb.  L  Y.  e,  2A. 
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Fenteooet  (Whitsuntide).  Its  o^ect  was  to  oommwiHWite 
the  risen  and  ^dorified  Christ,  as  He  revealed  Hhudf  to  the 
fidthful,  and  mtimatelY  maniftsted  His  sdf-snbsiBtent  partici- 
pation of  the  divine  tife,  by  the  efibsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
All  this,  as  the  sum  of  the  operations  of  the  ascended  and 
glorified  Redeemer,  was  embraced  in  this  continuous  festival  of 
fifty  days.  It  must  be  evident  from  this  how  closely  con- 
nected in  the  Christian  consciousness  at  this  period  were  the 
conceptions  of  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascensioo.*  The 
entire  period  was  observed  as  Sunday ;  that  is,  there  was  no 
fiuBting  throughout  the  whole;  prayers  were  made  standing 
and  not  kneelbig ;  it  was  perhaps  also  the  case  (in  many  of  the 
churches  at  least)  that  the  peqple  assonbled  daily  aiMi  cele- 
brated the  cmnmunion.'!'  Afterwards,  two  special  events — the 
ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  efibsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit— were 
selected  out  of  all  those  conunemorated  in  this  whole  period,  and 
to  them  the  celebration  of  Pentecost  was  henceforth  confined. 
These  fetuU,  as  it  would  appear  fsom  the  passage  cited  finin 

*  This  mode  of  contemplating  the  snlijeotwaB  itlU  adi^ted  also  liy 
Origen,  and  it  acconnts  for  the  way  in  which  he  places  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  weekly  feasts,  the  trtt^a^Ktuat  and  Ku^temmi,  the  yearly  feasts,  the 
Kraffx»  and  the  iriyr*fX0«^n,  regarding  the  feast  of  the  Resurrection  as  the 
point  at  which  the  feast  of  Pentecost  began.  Hence  he  observes,  "  Who- 
ever in  sincerity  of  heart  can  say,  God  has  raised  ns  up  and  set  us  widi 
Him  in  heavenly  places,  celebrates  constantly  the  feast  of  Pentecoet" 

Tw  irivTWKtfrr^f  n/jU^eue-)    Orig.  c.  Cels.  1.  VIII.  c  22. 

f  Tertullian,  de  orat.  c.  23,  when  he  says  that  men  abstained  fhm 
worldly  business  on  Sunday,  and  afterwards  transfers  all  the  solemnitia 
of  Sunday  to  the  Pentecost,  would  almost  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  former 
practice  also  was  observed  through  the  whole  of  Pentecost ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  hardly  credible.  De  Idololatria,  c  14,  wishing  to  keep  Chris- 
tians  from  taking  any  part  in  the  heathen  festivals,  he  says,  Ezcerpe 
singulas  soUennitates  nationum,  Pentecosten  implore  non  potenmt.  The 
lirst  trace  of  a  limitation  of  the  Pentecost  to  one  day  is  to  be  found  per- 
haps in  the  43rd  canon  of  the  council  of  Elvira.  *  This  certainly  most 
obscure  canon  seems  naturafly  to  admit  of  being  understood  as  implying 
that  some  had  selected  out  of  the  whole  time  of  Pentecost  the  feast  of  As- 
cension for  peculiar  veneration.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  Pentecost  the 
council  understands  only  the  feast  of  the  Effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  aod 
therefore  requires  that  it  be  celebrated  fifty  days  after  Easter.  It  chai^ 
the  former,  who  had  but  made  a  wrong  application  of  the  name  of  Pentecost, 
with  departing  from  the  authority  of  scripture.  Ut  cuncti  diem  Pentecostes 
jpost  Pascha  celebremos,  non  (\na.dxu%e8imam,  nisi  quinquagesimam. 
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Ongen,  were  the  only  ones  generally  observed  at  this  date. 
That  fundamental  view  of  the  whole  Christian  life,  which 
referred  everything  to  Clirist's  sufferings,  resurrection,  and 
glorious  ascension,  and  both  the  accommodation  of  and  the  op- 
position to  the  Jewish  festivals,  were  reasons  why  these  should 
be  the  only  general  festivals.  The  idea  of  a  birthday  festival 
was  far  from  the  minds  of  the  Christians  generally  at  this 
period ;  they  regarded  the  second  birth  as  man's  true  birth. 
With  the  birth  of  the  Saviour^  indeed,  the  case  must  have 
been  somewhat  different.  By  Him  human  nature  was  to  be 
sanctified  from  its  earliest  period.  But  tliis  fact  would  not 
at  first  present  itself  very  strongly  to  the  minds  of  the  earlier 
Christians,  so  many  of  whom  when  they  embraced  Chris- 
tianity were  advanced  in  years.  It  was,  moreover,  only  by 
degrees  that  Christianity  could  pass  into  all  the  relations  of 
domestic  life.  Besides,  it  was,  in  truth,  unknown  what  time 
ought  to  be  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the  Nativity,  since 
nothing  definite  was  ascertained  respecting  the  date  of  his 
birth.  The  case  was  entirely  different  with  those  more  ancient 
annual  festivals. 

Yet  even  in  this  period  we  find  some  trace,  we  think,  of  the 
festival  of  Christmas,  The  history  of  it  is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  another  kindred  festival,  that  of  the  Epi- 
phany, the  manifestation  of  Jesus  in  his  character  of  Messiah 
on  His  consecration  to  the  office  at  His  baptism  by  John,  and 
of  the  beginning  of  His  public  ministry,  called  afterwards  the 
eopri)  T&v  £iri<f>avtbiv^  rrjg  tirKpaveiaq  rov  Xpitrrov,  We  find  in 
later  times  that  these  festivals  spread  in  opposite  directions ; 
that  of  Christmas  extending  itself  from  the  West  to  the  East, 
and  the  latter  from  the  East   to   the  West.*     Clement   of 

*  The  feast  of  Epiphany,  considered  as  the  festival  of  Christ's  bap- 
tism, stood  in  high  consideration  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
at  Antioch,  while  the  introduction  of  the  Christmas  festival,  which  came 
from  the  West,  met  there  with  much  opposition.  Several  of  the  Ekistem 
charches  (among  whom  the  festival  of  Christmas  was  first  introduced 
in  the  last  part  of  the  fourth  century,  or  still  later,  while  the  feast  of 
Christ's  baptism  had  been  longer  known)  afterwards  united  both  feasts 
together,  just  as  in  the  Western  churches  a  somewhat  different  meaning 
was  given  to  the  new  feast  of  Epiphany,  which  came  to  them  fix>m  the 
East  The  Donatists  refused  to  adopt  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  considering 
it  as  an  innoyation  coming  from  the  Eastern  church.  Quia  nee  orientali 
ecdcsise,  ubi  apparuit  ilia  stella,  communicant.  Au^stini  Sermo,  202, 
s.  2.  These  are  only  preliminary  remarks,  introducea  here  in  order  to 
VOI^  I.  *1  ^ 
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Alexandria  simply  observes  that  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the  Basili- 
dians  in  his  time  kept  the  latter  festival  at  Alexai^dria.  The 
idea,  however,  can  scarcely  be  admitted,  that  this  sect  invented 
the  festival,  though  they  may  have  been  interested  in  observ- 
ing it  on  doctrinal  grounds ;  for  the,  catholic  church  would 
never  have  adopted  it  from  the  Gnostics.  The  Gnostics  had 
most  probably  borrowed  it  from  Jewish  Christian  churches  in 
Palestine  or  Syria.  It  probably  originated  with  Jewish 
Christians ;  for  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  thinking,  this  mo- 
ment in  the  life  of  Jesus  must  have  appeared  most  important. 
The  Gnostics  afterwards  gave  it  their  own  interpretation. 
Clement  speaks,  at  the  same  time,  of  individuals  who  were 
disposed  to  calculate  not  only  the  year  but  also  the  day  of  the 
Nativity,  and  indeed  seems  to  censure  such  inquiries  as  idle 
and  unprofitable,  in  which,  moreover,  it  was  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  certsdnty.  He  does  not,  indeed,  say  that  they 
kept  the  day  which  they  thus  attempted  to  determine,  as  a 
festival ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  day  which  they  took  so 
much  pains  to  reckon,  they  also  solemnly  observed ;  and  the 
general  tenor  of  the  passage  in  Clement  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  this  was  his  meaning.*  Moreover,  he  could  not 
have  been  alluding  to  the  Gnostics,  of  whom  he  afterwards 
speaks,  for  the  festival  of  Christmas  stood  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  their  system.  Thus  these  two  feasts  answer  to  two 
stages  of  Christian  intuition,  a  lower  and  a  higher ;  to  that 
which  attached  itself  immediately  to  Judaism,  and  to  the 
Christian  stage  carried  out  to  an  independent  development ;  the 
view  of  Jesus  as  the  anointed  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  armed  with 
divine  powers  for  his  work  as  the  Messiah,  and  of  Jesus  as  the 
God-man,  the  Word  become  flesh,  whose  humanity  was  from 
the  beginning  filled  with  the  divine  essence.  We  now  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  the  several  parts  of  Christian  worship. 

4.    The  several  parts  of  Christian  Worship. 

The  nature  of  the  single  acts  of  Christian  worship  Mill  be 
evident  from  what  we  have  remarked  respecting  its  essence 

confirm  the  conjecture  advanced  above  ;  the  subject  will  be  resumed  in 
the  following  period. 

*  Clemens  Stromat.  1.  I.  f.  340  :   E/V/  5s  */  vi^it^yoTtoov  <r»)  yitifu 
voZ  (ru>rrio>);  r,y.u)V  oh  fjbovov  vo  trog,  a.'kXoL  ku)  t^v  9i/u,i^av  T^oerri^iyris'   ol   5s   «*# 
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generally.  As  the  common  elevation  of  the  heart  and  spirit 
to  God,  the  illmnination  of  the  spirit  conjointly  with  the 
sanctiiication  of  the  heart,  was  the  end  of  the  whole  religion, 
so  instruction  and  edification  by  the  common  study  of  the 
divine  word  and  common  prayer,  constituted,  from  the  first,  a 
principal  part  of  Christian  worship.  And  the  form  of  this, 
like  that  of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  resembled  probably 
that  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  where  also  the  spiritual  reli- 
gious element  predominated.*  As  in  the  synagogues  of  the 
Jews  the  reading  of  portions  from  the  Old  Testament  formed 
the  basis  of  religious  instruction,  a  similar  practice  passed  into 
the  Christian  assemblies.  The  Old  Testament  was  first  read, 
particularly  the  prophetic  parts  of  it,  as  referring  to  the  Mes- 
siah ;  then  the  gospels,  and  finally  the  apostolical  epistles. 

The  reading  of  the  scriptures  was  of  the  greater  consequence 
since  it  was  desirable  that  every  Christian  should  be  familiar 
with  them ;  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  rarity  and  costliness 
of  manuscripts,  and  the  poverty  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Christians,  or  perhaps  because  all  could  not  read,  it  was  idle  to 
think  of  placing  the  Bible  itself  in  the  hands  of  all.  The  fre- 
quent hearing  the  word  must  therefore,  in  the  case  of  many, 
be  a  substitute  for  reading  it.  The  scriptures  were  read  in  the 
langtiage  that  all  could  understand.  This,  in  most  of  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  Roman  empire,  was  either  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin.  Various  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
Latin  made  their  appearance  at  a  very  early  period ;  since 
every  one  who  had  a  slight  knowledge  of  Greek  felt  a  desire 
to  make  the  word  of  God  his  own  in  his  native  tongue. f 
In  places  where  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  language  was  only 
understood  by  a  part  of  the  community,  the  educated  class,  while 
the  rest  were  acquainted  only  with  the  ancient  dialect  of  their 
country  (as  was  the  case  in  many  cities  of  Egypt  and  Syria), 
the  churcli  appointed  interpreters,  like  those  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues,:(  who  on  the  spot  translated  what  had  been  read  into 
the  provincial  dialect,  in  order  to  make  it  intelligible  to  all.§ 

♦  See  my  History  of  the  PlantiDg,  &c..  Vol.  I.  p.  39. 
t  Augustin.  de  doctrina  christiaDa,  1.  II.  c.  11. 
X  The  D^3tDa"Vin,  Dragomans. 

^r^wofAiXiettf.  Epipban.  exposit.  fid.  Cathol.  c.  21.  Procopius,  the 
martyr  in  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  united  in.  h\&  q^vv  '^t^xs^^  ^ 
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As  early  as  the  third  century  (to  judge  firom  the  complete 
liturgies  of  the  fourth  which  are  known  to  us)  it  was  the 
practice  for  the  deacons,  before  the  Anagnost  began  to  read, 
to  exhort  the  community,  in  a  certain  customary  form  of 
words,  to  attention  and  devotion  in  listening  to  the  divine 
word.*  • 

The  reading  of  the  scriptures  was  followed,  as  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  by  short,  and  originally  very  simple  addresses^  in 
fiuniliar  langimge^  the  momentary  efiusions  of  the  heart,  which 
gave  an  exposition  and  application  of  what  had  been  read.  On 
this  point  Justin  Martyr  thus  expresses  himself  :f  ^^  The  rular 
of  the  church  delivers  a  word  of  exhortation,  and  incites  the 
people  to  imitate  the  good  examples  they  had  heard."  It 
was  among  the  Greeks,  among  whom  a  taste  for  riietoric  pre- 
vailed, that  the  sermon  first  began  to  take  a  wider  scope,  and 
to  assume  an  important  place  among  the  acts  of  worship.:^ 

Singing,  also,  passed  firom  the  Jewish  service  into  the 
Christian  church.  The  Apostle  St.  Paul  even  exhorts  the 
primitive  churches  to  sing  spiritual  songs.  For  this  purpose 
were  used  either  the  psalms  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  hymns 
composed  expressly  for  this  object^  especially  hymns  of  praise 
and  of  thanks  to  God  and  to  Christ.  These  Pliny  speaks  of 
as  customary  among  the  Christians  of  his  time.  In  the  con- 
troversies with  the  Unitarians  (at  the  end  of  the  second  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third  centuries)  the  hymns  were  appealed 
to  in  which  from  the  earliest  times  Christ  had  been  worshipped 

Scythopolis  in  Palestine,  the  offices  of  Anagnost,  exorcist,  and  interpreter 
(from  the  Greek  into  Syriac).    See  his  Acta. 

*  As  we  also  see  from  the  words  of  Commodian  against  the  speaking, 
particularly  of  the  female  sex,  in  the  church  : — 

Buccina  prseconum  clamat,  lectore  legente, 
Ut  pateant  aures,  et  tu  magis  obstrais  illas. 

L.  c.  c.  76. 
t  Apolog.  II. 

i  When  Sozomen,  hist  eccles.  1.  VII.  c  19,  who  wrote  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifih  century,  says  that  the  practice  of  preaching  did  not  exist 
m  the  Roman  church,  the  remark  could  in  no  case  have  reference  to  the 
early  times ;  but  supposing  the  statement  is  to  be  depended  upon,  it 
would  simply  amount  to  this,  that  by  the  multitude  of  outward  ceremo- 
nies and  liturgical  pomp  the  sermon  was  finally  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground. But  the  fa.t  may  have  been  that  this  Eastern  writer  was 
deceived  by  false  accounts  from  the  West.  And  the  mistake  may  have 
arisen  from  observing  that  the  sermon  in  the  Roman  church  did  not  occupy 
^  important  a  place  m  pv\\i\\c  njoy^Vu^  us  it  did  in  the  Greek  church. 
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as  God.  The  power  of  church  music  on  the  heart  was^  soou 
acknowledged.  Accordingly,  all  those  who,  like  Bartlasaiies 
or  Paul  of  Samosata,  were  desirous  of  propagatiitg  peculiar 
opinions  of  their  own,  endeavoured  to  spread  them  by  meatui 
of  hynms. 

The  visible  church  required  visible  signs  for  tlie  spiritual 
facts  on  which  its  inward  essence  rests.  Christ  therefore^  who 
intended  to  found  a  visible  church,  instituted  two  outward  aiffm^ 
as  symbols  of  the  invisible  fellowship  between  Him,  tlie  flmii 
of  the  spiritual  body,  and  its  members,  the  believerH,  a8  wull 
as  of  the  union  of  these  members  not  only  with  I/imsaff^  but 
with  one  another.  They  were  to  be  visible  means  of  n»prc« 
senting  the  invisible  heavenly  benefits  comnmriicatCMl  by  flliti 
to  the  members  of  this  body.  And  with  the  bolievititf  nn{>  of 
these  signs,  furnished  to  the  outward  senses,  wuh  to  uu  con- 
nected the  enjoyment  in  the  inward  man  of  t}mt  fellowship 
and  of  those  heavenly  benfits.  As  in  the  whole  of  ChHr<tlatilty 
and  the  whole  Christian  life  there  is  nothing  whlolt  nHtnim 
separate  and  by  itself,  but  all,  radiating  fh)m  a  runnnon 
centre,  forms  one  whole,  so,  in  the  present  coite)  wluit  \n  tHMtrt** 
sented  by  these  outward  signs  was  to  be  Momoihlttg  wlilrli 
should  permeate  the  whole  inward  life  of  the  ChriMtiiUii  houiO" 
thing  which  firom  one  single  moment  of  tliat  lifo  f>houl(t  (IliliiiuM 
itself  over  the  whole  of  it,  and  again  be  Ntx'X'.lally  awnki^nrnl 
by  other  single  moments,  and  carricid  utill  fiirili«tr  onwf^rd 
by  them.  Such  was  baptism,  the  ffign  of  i\m  f\rni  mlniiNNliMi 
into  communion  with  the  Redeemer  and  with  HIm  (rhiin'hi  (h^ 
first  appropriation  of  the  benefits  which  llo  hfiM  bi'Mfowi^l  on 
mankind — the  forgiveness,  viz.,  of  hUim  ami  tho  inw»tril  unhin 
of  life  thence  resulting,  and  the  partiei|/ation  in  a  divlnti  unnit- 
tifying  spirit.  Such  too  was  the  Lord'M  nummrf  i\M  »Ij(n  of 
a  constantly  advancing  perseverance  in  thin  it'Uowiihip  find  In 
the  appropriation  and  enjoyment  iff  ihtmt  \H!Ui^U  i  ihn  two 
representing  the  essentials  of  the  wholtt  Utmtr  Wi'ti  of  i\m 
Christian,  in  its  first  rioe  and  iu  mitfgratmms  (UtviiUt\fttmtis 
The  whole  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Ctiriiftiaii  w(trM\t  ntmttiHtii 
itself  distinctly  on  the  mode  in  which  tlu^s  imiward  nli^tttt 
of  divine  realities  were  adminwterfid ;  stwi  i\m  tWHia  tt(  i\ti4r 
administration  again  reacted  %ifiHi%\y  u\Hm  i\Ht  dmrmtUff  ttf  t\w 
woiship.  The  connecrtion  of  i\i*i  numteftUHm  iUluufi  i^l4ms 
outward  tagoB  re^m^ttAtd  witii  tbe  wluAtt  t$t  i\u9  Chmtimi 
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life,  the  union  of  the  inward  and  diyine  with  the  outward  rites, 
were  present  to  the  lively  Christian  feelings  of  the  early 
believers.  It  was,  however,  a  source  of  g^reat  practical  mis- 
chief, as  we  formerly  observed  with  r^ard  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  that  men  neglected  duly  to  separate  and  distin- 
guish in  their  conceptions  what  was  connected  together  in  their 
feelings.  It  was  from  this  source  that  proceeded  the  outward 
conception,  not  merely  of  the  church,  but  also  of  those  symbols 
which  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  being  of  the  church. 
And  one  kind  of  outward  conception  reacted  upon  the  other. 

To  speak  first  of  baptism :  At  the  b^inning,  when  it  was 
important  that  the  church  should  rapidly  extend  itself,  those 
(among  the  Jews)  who  confessed  their  belief  in  Je^us  as  the 
Messiah^  or  (among  the  Gentiles)  their  belief  in  one  Gkxl, 
and  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  were,  as  appears  from  the  New 
Testament,  immediately  baptized.  In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, it  was  thought  necessary  that  those  who  wished  to  be 
received  into  the  church  should  be  prepared  by  a  careful 
instruction  and  a  strict  examination.*     This  class  of  persons 

*  I  cannot  see  any  good  or  sufficient  grounds  for  the  assertion  advanced 
by  Dr.  Kotbe  in  his  interesting  tract  (De  disciplinae  arcani,  quae  dicitur, 
in  ecclesia  Christiana  origine.  Heidelberg,  1841),  that  the  instructioD 
and  examination  of  catechumens  related  in  the  first  place  to  matters  of 
practice  only,  and  that  an  important  change  took  place  when,  at  a  later 
period,  the  instruction  and  examination  were  directed  to  matters  of 
theory.  Both  were  from  the  beginning  united  together,  as  Christianity 
required.  This  is  clear  also  from  the  passage  in  the  greater  Apology  of 
Justin  Martyr,  s,  61,  where  he  says  of  those  who  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  baptism,  "Oo'n   «»   Tuv^ua-t   xa.)   ^tffTiuetfftf  d.\n^n    ravret  t«  vf' 

Here  instruction  in  doctrine  is  assuredly  presupposed,  and  the  cor- 
responding conduct  of  life  derived  from  it,  both  being  supposed  to  be  so 
united  with  each  other,  that  those  who  wished  to  receive  baptism  should 
declare  themselves  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  they  had  beai 
taught,  and  bind  themselves  to  rule  their  lives  by  them, — the  very  method 
of  uniting  doctrine  and  practice  which  in  the  instruction  of  catechumens 
must  prevail  at  all  periods.  It  is  beyond  my  power  to  conceive  what 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  words  of  Celsus,  1.  HI.  c.  50,  with 
regard  to  the  instruction  of  catechumens ;  for  these  words  are  totally 
fbreign  to  the  subject,  having  reference  simply  to  the  mode  which  the 
Christians  adopted  of  seeking  first  to  gain  access  to  the  uneducated,  to 
slaves  and  youth,  and  bring  them  over  to  Christianity.  Neither  has  the 
mutual  relation  which  subsists  between  Clement's  two  works  (the 
Pajdagogue  and  the  Stromata)  anything  to  do  with  the  present  subject 
Jt  answers  to  the  relation  oitYve  vivtis  \a  \\y^  y^va  among  the  Alexan- 
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were  deuominated  catechumens  {tcarrixov/jievoiy  dxpoaTaL  audi- 
tores  or  audientes).  By  these  appellations  were  designated 
all  such  as  were  receiving  their  primary  instruction  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  as  such  were  only  permitted  to  hear  the 
scriptures  read  and  the  word  preached^,  without  being  allowed 
to  partake  of  the  holy  communion.  The  length  of  probation 
must  have  been  determined  by  the  different  conditions  of 
individuals ;  yet  the  council  of  Elvira  fixed  the  period  gene- 
rally at  two  years.  Originally  there  was  but  one  common 
name  for  all  who  had  not  as  yet  received  baptism,  but  were 
in  the  state  of  probation  and  preparation.  But  as  different 
stages  and  gradations  were  here  distinguished,  these  were  also 
designated  by  particular  names.  Accordingly  in  Origen  we 
find  the  catechumens  separated  into  two  classes.  1.  Those 
who  were  receiving  private  instruction,  and  2.  Those  who 
were  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  church,  and  who  were 
immediately  preparing  for  baptism.* 

For  the  private  instruction  of  these  catechumens  no  distinct 
oflfice  was  instituted  in  the  church.  At  Carthage  the  duty 
devolved,  after  a  period  of  probation,  on  some  individual  who 
had  distinguished  himself  among  the  church  readers,  who  there- 
upon assumed  the  title  of  catechist.  At  Alexandria,  where  it 
often  happened  that  men  of  education,  even  learned  men,  and 
persons  accustomed  to  philosophical  speculations,  applied  for 
instruction  in  Christianity,  it  was  necessary  that  the  catechists 
should  be  men  of  liberal  education,  and  able  to  satisfy  the 
doubts  and  objections  of  heathens,  and  to  meet  them  on  their 
own  ground.  Able  and  learned  laymen  were  therefore  here 
selected ;  and  this  class  of  catechists  led  afterwards  to  the 

drians ;  and  the  Gnosis  assuredly  could  not  be  taught  to  catechumens. 
Instruction  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  quite  another 
thing. 

*  Origen,  c.  Gels.  1.  III.  c.  51,  says  that  to  those  who  wished  to  em- 
brace Christianity  instruction  was  first  imparted  privately  (by  this 
circumstance  he  explains  the  name  ax^aarai).  When  they  had  sufficiently 
attested  the  sincerity  of  their  purpose  of  leading  a  Christian  life,  they 
were  introduced  into  the  church ;   rortivtxaht  ai/revs  ilretyoufft^,  iVtu  fuv 

9Mnffet¥Tts  TayfUk  ruv  ei^ri  i^ofitifw  xat  tiffayofiivuv  xa)  ouhiTea  to  ffVfjt,fioXo> 

r«v  a<r««i»aS«^Sa/  aniXn<peTa>v.  The  last  distinction  evidently  shows 
that  they  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  baptized,  who  are  afterwards 
spoken  of.  It  was  only  of  the  moral  oversight  of  the  baptized  members 
of  the  church  that  he  is  afterwards  speaking.  And  so  Origen  describes, 
not  three,  but  two  classes  of  catechumens. 
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formation  of  an  important  theological  school  among  the  Chrifr* 
tians  at  Alexandria.* 

Even  in  the  New  Testament  some  traces  of  a  confession  of 
faith,  to  be  made  at  baptism,  are  to  be  founds  Such  confessions 
of  faith  were  afterwards  enlarged  so  as  to  be  protests  against 
Jews,  heathens,  and  heretics.  They  were  intended  to  embrace 
the  essentials  of  Christianity,  on  which  all  churches  were 
agreed.  It  was  believed  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  these 
creeds  proceeded  from  the  apostles ;  that  it  was  the  doctrine 
which  they  set  forth  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  their 
writings ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  opinion  of  the  first  ages 
that  the  apostles  had  drawn  up  any  such  confession.  In  the 
former  sense  it  was  called  the  jcifpuypi  diroarokiicdr,  the  wapdr 
^(riQ  hwoaroXtKfi ;  a  misunderstanding  of  this  phrase  afterwuds 
gave  birth  to  the  fiction  that  the  apostles  had  yerbally  com- 
posed such  a  creed4  This  formula  of  confession  was  in  these 
ages  designated  by  the  distinctive  term  of  Symbolum,  It 
may  be  a  questiim  whether  this  use  of  the  word  Symbolom 
was  adopted  in  its  general  meaning  of  ^'  a  sign,"  to  signify 
that  the  words  of  the  confession  were  a  characteristic,  repre* 
sentative  sign  of  the  faith,  or  in  its  particular  application  as 
the  avfit>o\ov  aTpaTn»>Tii:6v,  the  tessera  militaris :  to  indicate 
that  the  confession  was,  as  it  were,  the  watchword  of  the  miles 
Christi,  communicated  to  every  one  on  his  admission  into  the 
militia  Christi.  So  far  as  we  can  trace  the  history  of  the 
phrase,  the  first  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  supposition ; 
for  where  the  word  Symbolum  first  occurs  in  connection  with 
baptism,  it  has  only  that  general  signification.! 

*  More  on  this  whole  subject  hereafter,  in  the  section  relating  to  the 
Alexandrian  school. 

t  See  1  Pet.  iii.  21. — 1  Tim.  vi.  12,  is  not  so  clear,  as  this  might  per- 
haps refer  to  a  profession  voluntarily  made  by  Timothy,  on  the  impulse 
of  his  own  feelings,  on  a  special  occasion,  when  he  was  chosen  and  con- 
secrated as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen. 

X  Rufin.  exposit  symbol  apostol 

§  As,  for  example,  where  Tertullian,  de  poBnitentia,  c.  6,  says  that 
baptism,  which  by  its  nature  should  be  a  symbolum  vitse,  becomes  to 
those  who  receive  it  without  the  right  disposition  a  symbolum  mortis. 
So  in  his  work,  cGotr.  Marcion.  1.  V.  c.  1,  symbolum  is  used  by  him  as 
equivalent  to  mark  or  sign  generally.  So  in  the  letter  of  Firmilianus  of 
Csesarea,  where  the  "  symbolum  trinitatis "  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  the  confession  of  faith,  and  employed  as  a  designation  of  the 
^rmuia  of  baptism  ( BaplVsiims^>  em  n^e  symbolum  trinitatis  nee  interro- 
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The  word  ffvfx^oXov,  symbolum,  with  its  pregnancy  of 
meanings,  would  not  fail  to  give  occasion  to  many  different 
religious  allusions  and  applications.  But  the  one  that  soon 
became  predominant  was  that  which  agreed  with  the  fa- 
vourite comparison  among  the  early  Christians  between  their 
vocation  and  a  military  service  (militia).  In  the  Alexandrian 
church,  however,  where  a  taste  prevailed  for  tracing  analogies 
with  the  heathen  mysteries,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  in  a  way 
but  little  suited  to  the  simple  character  of  the  gospel,  the  term 
was  compared  to  the  password  of  the  initiated.*  Others 
again  insisted  on  another  meaning  of  the  word  "  Symbolum," 
by  which  it  stood  for  a  commercial  partnership;  as  if  the 
pledge  of  a  spiritual  fellowship  was  the  thing  designed  by  it.-f 
Again,  the  legend  recorded  by  Rufin,  J  which  ascribed  the 
authorship  of  a  creed  to  the  apostles,  introduced  the  notion 
that  this  confession  had  been  formed,  article  by  article,  by  contri- 
butions from  each  of  the  apostles,  the  term  aufitoXov,  avfi^oXrj, 
being  for  this  purpose  taken  in  the  sense  of  contribution. 

1  his  confession  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  catechumens 
as  containing  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  Many  who,  after 
much  inquiry  and  the  study  of  different  religious  works,  and 
reading  the  scriptures  for  themselves,  had  been  led  to  embrace 
the  faith,  did  not  of  course  need  it  to  impart  to  them  a  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  of  Christianity.  In  their  case  it  could 
only  serve  as  a  means  of  convincing  them  that  the  church 
which  they  wished  to  join  agp*eed  in  its  doctrine  with  the  holy 
scriptures,  out  of  which  they  themselves  had  already  derived  a 
knowledge  of  the  faith.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  invites 
the  heatlien  to  convince  themselves  what  the  true  Christian 
doctrine  is,  by  searching  the  scriptures,  where  it  was  to  be 

gatio  legitima  et  ecclesiastica  deftit.  Again,  ep.  76,  CypriaD,  ad  Mag- 
num :  **  eodem  symbolo  baptizare/'  to  baptize  with  the  same  formula. 
Perhaps  this  word  was  originally  nothing  more  than  a  designation  of  the 
formula  of  baptism,  and  became  subsequently  transferred  to  the  confes- 
sion of  faith. 

*  Stromat.  1.  V.  f.  582.  The  Awt^of  compared  with  the  »etBa*ffi«ti 
of  the  pagan  mysteries.  In  the  designation,  however,  *^  puri^fjiij  we 
cannot  find  any  reference  to  the  mysteries ;  for  this  term  or  illustration 
is  assuredly  derived  from  the  New  Testament. 

t  Augustin,  Sermo,  212:  Symbolum  inter  se  faciunt  mercatores,  quo 
eorum  societas  pacto  fidei  teneatur ;  et  vestra  societas  est  commerciani 
spiritualium.  X  In  his  expositio  in  symbolum  ai^tAlotvos^^ 
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found,  if  ofdj  they  would  but  apply  their  mental  powers  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  plausible,  the  doctrine  really  de- 
rived fitMn  the  scriptures  from  that  which  merely  in  a{q[)earance 
attached  itself  to  them.* 

Others,  however,  first  obtained  their  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  confession  of  fidth  and  the  instructioo 
imparted  in  connection  with  it,  without  being  able,  till 
afterwards,  to  compare  with  the  scriptures  what  they  had  thus 
originally  learned  from  human  tradition.  It  was  of  these  that 
the  Gnostic  Heracleon  remarked,t  ''They  are  led  first  to 
believe  in  the  Saviour  by  the  testimony  of  men ;  but  when 
they  come  to  his  own  words  they  believe  no  longer  on  the 
ground  of  human  testimony  alone,  but  for  the  aeike  of  the 
truth  itself ;"  and  m  reference  to  tiie  same  class  Clement  of 
Alexandria  says,  |  '*  The  first  saving  change  from  heathen- 
ism is  faith,  that  is,  a  compendious  knowledge  of  all  that  is 
necessary  to  salvation.  On  this  fimndation  is  built  the 
Gnosis,  which  is  a  solid  demonstration  of  what  has  been 
received  by  fiiith  by  proofs  from  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord." 
Others,  who  were  wholly  uneducated,  and  unable  to  read, 
could  only  learn  from  the  mouth  of  others,  and  could  never 
come  of  themselves  to  the  very  fountain  of  God's  word ;  yet 
the  divine  doctrine  which  they  imbibed  from  the  lips  of  others 
proved  itself  independently  to  be  a  divine  power  in  their 
hearts.  Where  the  word  but  once  found  admission,  an  inde- 
pendent Christian  consciousness  was  capable  of  being  thereby 
awakened.  ''  Many  of  us,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
"  have  received  the  divine  doctrine,  without  the  use  of  writings, 
by  the  power  of  God  through  feith."  § 

The  few  words  of  this  creed  needed  not,  of  course,  to  be 
communicated  in  writing.  They  were  to  pass  into  the  heart 
of  the  catechumen  ;  to  pass  from  the  word  of  mouth  into  his 
life ;  to  be  pronounced  by  him  as  his  own  deep  conviction. 
Was  it  wished  to  attach  some  higher  meaning  to  this  so  na- 

*  Stromat.  1.  VII.  f*  754  et  55  :  A/  alruit  tuv  y^atpHv  infiMf^mfW 
a.9rohuKT$Kois. — ^tax^ivuf  n  r^  xaraAffirriA^  ^tuaja  (comprehending  ID- 
tuition),  xai  Tw  Kvotairarw  "koyttfA^  (right  thinking),  re  aXfiSif  awrl  rw 
(peuvo/jiiteu.  f  OHg.  Tom.  XIII.  in  Joann.  s.  52. 

X  Stromat.  1.  VII.  f.  732,  Lit.  D. 

§  Stromat.  I.  I.  f.  319  :  Oi  Si  »»»  cLnv  y^uftMrvf  iufAfiu  rev  irt0t  StM^Sift 
wiartats  va^f/Xn^apiv  Xo<yoy. 
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tural  custom  of  teacnmg  orally  the  creed  ?  The  interpretatiou 
most  readily  presenting  itself  was,  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
could  not  come  to  men  from  without,  by  the  medium  of  let- 
ters,  but  must  be  written  in  their  hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  propagate  itself  there  as  a  liying  principle.  Jer.  xxxL  33.* 
In  later  times  a  love  of  mystery  quite  alien  to  the  single 
spirit  of  the  goq)el  (which  first  arose  in  the  Alexandrian  church 
out  of  a  leaning  towards  an  acconmiodation  with  the  pagan 
mysteries  and  from  the  influence  of  the  Neo-Platonic  mysti- 
cism) gave  to  this  custom  the  meaning  that  the  most  sacred 
things  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  writing,  lest  they  should  be 
produced  among  the  uninitiated,  and  thereby  become  pro- 
&ned  ;t  and  this  was  asserted  to  be  its  meaning  even  while  the 
scriptures,  the  holiest  traditions  of  the  divine,  might  come 
into  the  hands  of  every  heathen,  and  while  the  apologists  felt 
no  scruples  in  bringing  before  them  the  most  sacred  doctrines 
of  Christianity ! 

This  confession  of  Mth  was  made  by  the  catechumens  at 
baptism,  in  answers  to  distinct  questions.  | 

With  the  oral  confession  of  &ith  was  also  connected  the  de- 
claration of  a  moral  engagement.  The  baptismal  engagement 
was  looked  upon  in  the  following  light : — The  candidate  for 
baptism  was  supposed  to  be  leaving  the  kingdom  of  sin,  of 
darkness,  of  Satan,  which,  as  a  heathen  devoted  to  his  lusts,  he 
had  hitherto  served,  and  to  be  entering  the  kingdom  of  God 

*  So  Angustin,  Sermo  212 :  Hnjus  rei  significandae  causa,  aadiendo 
symbolum  discitur,  nee  in  tabolis  vel  in  aliqua  materia,  sed  in  corde 
scribitar. 

t  The  like  play  and  parade  about  mysteries,  to  which  more  import- 
ance came  to  be  attached  than  they  originally  possessed,  led  afterwards 
to  the  invention  of  the  obscure,  vague,  and  unhistoncal  idea  of  a  disci- 
plina  arcani,  of  which,  from  its  very  vagueness  and  want  of  foundation, 
men  coold  make  whatever  they  pleased. 

I  According  to  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  it 
refers  to  the  question  proposed  at  baptism.  *Ecr^»^iT^l/Ml,  metonyraice  for 
the  pledge  ir  answer  to  the  questions.  Tertullian  De  corona  milit  c.  3 : 
Amplius  aliquid  respondentes,  quam  Dominus  in  evangelio  determinavit. 
Agun,  Tertullian,  De  resurrect,  c.  48,  respecting  baptism :  Anima 
responsione  sancitar.  ''^he  counsel  of  eighty -seven  bishops  in  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  respecting  these  questions  :  **  ScLcramentum  interroyare"  (sacra- 
mentum  is  here  equivalent  to  doctrina  sacra).  In  a  letter  of  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  cited  in  Eusebius,  1.  Vll.  c.  9 :  ^^viturnctts  nm  Iwn^iffuf. 
Cyprian,  ep.  76,  ad  Magnum,  cites  one  of  these  questions :  Credis  re- 
missionem  peqcatorom  et  vitam  setemam  per  sanctam  ecclesiam? 
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and  of  Christ.  He  wa*,  therefore,  solemnlj'  to  renounce  all 
fellowship  with  that  kiiigtioni  of  which  he  hud  before  been  &  sub- 
ject. Giving  his  band  to  the  bishop,  he  pledged  himself*  to 
renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  pomps  ;  meaning  thereby  parti- 
cularly the  pagaji  shows  and  thiii^  of  the  like  nature — and  his 
angels — an  expression  probably  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
heathen  goda  were  evil  spirits  who  had  seduced  mankind. j*  In 
accordance  with  the  favourite  comparbon  already  alluded  to, 
this  pledge  was  regarded  as  the  oath  of  the  Christian  soldier, 
the  sacraniertum  railitite  christiance,  whereby  lie  bound  hiniseir 
to  live  and  fight  as  a  miles  Dei  et  Chriati. 

This  form  of  renunciation,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  se- 
cond century,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  «coreMWj,  which 
could  not  have  ^rung  so  early  out  of  the  pre^'siling  mode  of 
thinking  in  Christian  antiquity.  It  is  true  the  idea  of  a  deli- 
verance from  the  dominion  of  the  evil  spirit  in  a  moral  and 
spiritual  respect,  of  a  separation  from  the  kingdom  of  evil,  and 
of  a  communication  by  the  new  birth  of  a  divine  life  which 
should  triumph  over  the  principle  of  evil,  belongs  to  the  ori- 
ginal and  essential  ideas  of  Christianity.  But  in  fact  the 
whole  rite  of  baptism  was  nothing  less  than  a  sensible  repre- 
sentation of  thb  idea.  There  was  therefore  no  need  for  addii^ 
any  separate  act  to  denote  or  to  realize  that  which  the  whole 
act  of  baptism  was  intendad  to  denote,  and  truly  and  effectually 
to  represent  to  the  believer.  The  case  was  different  with  the 
formula  of  renunciation.  This,  like  the  confession  of  &ith, 
liad  reference  to  what  the  candidate  was  bound,  on  his  part,  to 
do,  in  order  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  baptism.  Ag 
in  Christianity  ftith  and  practice  are  closely  joined,  so  the 
renunciation  immediately  followed  the  confession.  We  do  oot 
therefore  in  the  second  century  find  as  yet  any  trace  of  such 
a  form  of  exorcism.  But  the  tendency  to  the  outward,  the 
inclination  to  the  magical,  the  fondness  for  pomp  and  dispk^, 
caused  that  those  forms  of  exorcism  which  had  been  employed 
in  the  case  of  the  energumens  or  demoniacally  possessed 
should  be  introduced  iu  the  baptism  of  all  heathens.  Peiiuqis, 
too,  this  change  had  some  connection  with  the  &ct  that  eior- 

•  According  to  TertuUian,  de  cotoqb  milit.  e.  3,  this  happened  twice; 
Sm,  before  he  vent  to  baptiBm, — perhaps  on  his  first  admisaioa  to  the 
church  assemblies',  next, &t  bst^im  itself. 
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cism,  which  in  earlier  times  was  a  finee  charisma,  had  become 
generally  a  lifeless  mechanical  act,  attached  to  a  distinct  ofRce 
in  the  church.  In  the  apostolical  constitutions  we  find  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  The  first  unequivocal  trace  of  exorcism 
in  baptism  is  found  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  eighty-five  or 
eighty-seven  bishops  which  met  at  Carthage  in  the  year  256.* 
In  respect  to  the  manner  of  baptizing :  in  conformity  vAUi 
the  original  institution  and  the  original  import  of  the  sjTnbol. 
it  was  generally  administered  by  immersion,  as  a  sign  of  total 
baptism  into  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  being  entirely  penetrated  by 
His  gTaccf  It  was  only  in  the  case  of  the  sick  that  any 
exception  was  made ;  then,  if  the  exigency  required  it,  bap- 
tism was  administered  by  sprinkling.  Many  superstitious 
persons,  %  clinging  to  the  outward  form,  imagined  that  such 
baptism  by  sprinkling  was  not  fully  valid  ;  and  accordingly 
they  distinguished  those  who  had  been  so  baptized  by  the  term 
clinici.  Cyprian  protested  strongly  against  this  delusion.  § 
"  The  breast  of  the  believer,"  he  says,  "  is  washed  in  one  way. 
but  in  another  is  it  that  the  soul  of  man  is  cleansed  by  Xhv 
merits  of  &ith.  In  the  sacraments  of  salvation,  the  divine 
thing,  though  outwardly  abridged,  when  necessity  compels  and 
God  gives  permission,  bestows  all  that  it  implies  on  the  fedth- 
ful.  II  -And  even  if  any  one  really  believes  that  these  persons 
have  obtained  nothing  because  they  have  been  merely  sprinhleii 
with  the  water  of  salvation,  let  not  the  latter  be  deceived  into 
thinking  that,  in  case  they  recover  from  their  sickness,  they 
ought  to  be  baptized  over  again.  But  if  those  who  have  once 
been  consecrated  by  the  baptism  of  the  church  cannot  again 

*  The  North  African  bishop  Csecilius,  of  Bilta,  by  his  vote  in  this 
case,  goes  on  the  supposition  that  exorcism  belonged  essentially  to  the 
whole  act  of  baptism.  So  too  the  vote  of  the  fanatical  Vincentius  a 
Thibari,  that  the  manuum  impositio  in  exorcismo  must  precede  the  bap- 
tism of  heretics.  But  from  the  76th  letter  of  Cyprian  ad  Magnum  the 
presence  of  exorcism  in  baptism  generally  cannot  be  proved ;  he  is 
speaking  there  simply  of  exorcism  in  the  case  of  energumens,  and  it  is 
rather  Cyprian's  object  to  show  that  baptism  is  far  mightier  than  exor- 
cism. Spiritus  nequam  ultra  renianere  non  possunt  in  iioniinis  corpore, 
in  quo  baptizato  et  sanctijicato  incipit  spiritus  sanctus  habitare. 

t  See  my  Hist,  of  the  Planting,  &c,  Vol.  I.  p.  222. 

X  See  above,  p.  331.  §  £^P  76  ad  Magnum. 

II  The  following  is  the  passage,  which,  to  make  it  intelligible.  I  have 
here  rendered  according  to  the  sense : — '*  Totum  credentibus  conferuut 
divina  compendia." 
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be  baptized,  why  fill  them  with  perplexity  in  r^ard  to  their 
faith  and  the  grace  of  the  Lord  ?  Or  perhaps  they  have,  in- 
deed, partaken  of  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  but  in  a  smaller 
measure  of  the  divine  bounty  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  so  that, 
while  they  must  be  considered  as  Christians  indeed,  they  may 
not  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  rest  ?  No  ;  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  given  by  measure,  but  poured  out  in  full  on  the 
faithful.  For  if  the  day  breaks  alike  on  all,  and  if  the  sun 
pours  his  light  equally  on  all,  how  much  more  shall  Christ,  the 
true  sun  and  the  true  day  of  his  church,  distribute  the  light  of 
eternal  life  with  unstinted  equality !  " 

The  baptismal  formula,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  quoted  as  the  traditional  one  by  Justin 
Martyr,  is  perhaps  not  the  oldest.  The  latter,  perhaps,  was  a 
shorter  formula  which  referred  only  to  Christ,  to  which  there 
seems  an  allusion  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which  Marcion 
also  insisted  on  in  his  attempt  to  bring  about  his  restoration 
of  the  original  gospel,  and  which,  moreover,  amid  the  disputes 
concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics,  was  specially  recognised. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  shorter  formula,  it  must  be  aUowed, 
contains  within  it  all  that  the  longer  one  exhibits  more  fully 
set  forth  and  unfolded.* 

Baptism  at  first  was  administered  only  to  adults,  as  men 
were  accustomed  to  conceive  baptism  and  faith  as  strictly  con- 
nected. There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  deriving 
infant  baptism  from  an  apostolical  institution,t  and  the  recog- 
nition of  it  which  followed  somewhat  later,  as  an  apostolical 
tradition,  serves  to  confirm  this  hypothesis.  Irenaeus  is  the 
first  father  of  the  church  in  whom  we  find  any  allusion  to 
infant  baptism,  and  in  his  mode  of  expressing  himself  on  the 

*  See  my  History  of  the  Planting,  &c.,  Vol.  I.  p.  222.  [Surely  the 
fair  pri'sumption  that  the  Apostles  used  the  form  dictated  by  their  Lord 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  what  at  most  seems  an  allusion  and  the  practice 
of  a  heretic. — Eng.  EdJ] 

t  The  same,  p.  224,  ff.  [Does  not  the  apostle's  argument,  1  Cor. 
vii.  14,  "Else  were  your  children  unclean,  but  now  are  they  holy," 
aiford  at  least  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  apostolic  institution  ot 
infant  baptism  ?  If,  according  to  Neander  himself,  or,  at  least,  to  his 
paraphrase  of  Irenseus,  infant  baptism  is  the  medium  by  which  sanctifi- 
cation  through  Christ  is  appropriated  to  children,  how  could  they  be 
holy  without  baptism  ?  The  expressions,  too,  in  Acts  xvi.  1 5,  33,  imply 
at  least  that  infants  were  baptized,  until  it  can  be  shown  that  in  **  her 
household"  and  among  "  all  his"  there  were  none  but  adults. — Eng.  Ed.] 
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subject  he  implies  at  the  same  time  its  connection  with  tlie 
essence  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  testifies  to  the  pro- 
found Christian  idea,  out  of  which  infant  baptism  arose,  an«i 
which  finally  procured  its  universal  recognition. 

Irenseus  wishes  to  show  that  Christ  did  not  disturb  the  de- 
velopment of  that  human  nature  which  was  to  be  sanctified  by 
Him,  but  sanctified  it  in  all  the  several  stages  of  its  natural 
course.  "  He  came  to  redeem  all  by  Himself;  all  who, 
through  Him,  are  born  again  unto  God  ;  infants,  little  children, 
boys,  young  men  and  old.  Therefore  he  passed  through  every 
age :  for  the  infants  He  became  an  infant,  sanctifying  the 
in&nts ;  among  the  little  children  he  became  a  little  child, 
to  sanctify  those  who  are  of  this  age,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
present  to  them  an  example  of  piety,  uprightness,  and  obedi- 
ence ;  among  the  young  men  he  became  a  young  man,  that  He 
might  set  them  an  example  and  sanctify  them  to  the  Lord."  * 
It  is  here  especially  important  to  observe  that  infants  (in- 
fantes) are  expressly  distinguished  from  children  (parvulis), 
and  that  Christ  could  also  benefit  them  by  His  example  ; 
and  that  they  are  represented  as  capable  of  receiving  from 
Christ,  who  had  also  lived  through  their  period  of  life,  simply 
an  objective  sanctification.  This  sanctification  is  imparted  to 
them,  in  so  far  as  they  are  born  again  to  God  through 
Christ.  Now  in  the  mind  of  Irenaeus  regeneration  and  bap- 
tism are  intimately  connected ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  term  "  being  born  again"  can  be  employed,  with  re- 
spect to  this  age,  to  denote  anything  else  than  baptism.  Infant 
baptism,  then,  appears  here  to  be  the  medium  through  which 
the  principle  of  sanctification,  imparted  by  Christ  to  human 
nature  from  its  earliest  development,  became  appropriated  to 
children.  The  very  idea  of  infant  baptism  implies  that  Christ, 
through  the  divine  life  which  he  imparted  to  and  revealed  in 
human  nature,  sanctified  that  nature  from  its  earliest  germ. 
The  child  born  in  a  Christian  family  was  to  have  this  advantage, 
that  he  did  not  first  come  to  Christianity  out  of  heathenism, 

*  Irenseus,  1.  II.  c  22,  s.  4 :  Omnes  enim  per  semetipsum  venit  sal- 
vare :  omnes,  inquam,  qui  per  eum  renascuntur  in  Deum,  infantes  et 
parvulos  et  pneros  et  juvenes  et  seniores.  Ideo  per  omnem  venit  setatem, 
et  infantibus  infans  factus,  sanctificans  infantes ;  in  parvulis,  parvulos, 
sanctificans  banc  ipsam  babentes  setatem,  simul  et  exemplum  ill  is  pietatis 
efifectus.  et  jtlstitise  et  subjection  is ;  in  juvenibos,  juvenis,  exemplum 
iuvenibus  fiens  et  sanctificans  Domino. 
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or  the  natural  life  of  1411,  but  that  from  the  first  davniog  ol 
coDsciousnesfl  he  should  grow  up  under  the  imperceptible  pnf 
venting  influences  of  a  sancti^^ringy  ennobling  Ghxistmnit^^— ^ 
that,  in  short,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  naturelf  cdnsciods^ 
ness,  a  diyine  principle  of  life,  capable  of  transforming  natore, 
should  be  brought  nigh  to  hhn,  by  which  the  diviner  port|bo 
might  be  attracted  and  strengthened  before  the  ungodly  fftiioh 
ciple  could  come  into  full  activity ;  so  that  the  latter  nught  ai 
once  find  here  more  than  a  counterpoise.  In  such  a  case  tBo 
new  birth  was  not  to  constitute  a  new  crisis,  beginning  at  some 
definable  moment,  but  it  was  to  commence  imperceptibly,  and 
so  to  continue  through  the  whole  of  life.  Baptism,  therefore^ 
the  visible  sign  of  regeneiution,  was  to  be  given  to  the  child  at 
the  very  outset ;  the  child  was  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Be- 
deemer  from  the  beginning  of  its  life.  From  the  predominaiioe 
of  this  idea,  founded  on  the  inmost  essence  of  Christianity,  in  ibe 
feelings  of  Christians,  resulted  the  practice  of  in&nt  baptiflit 
But  immediately  after  Irenseus,*  in  the  last  yean  of  ffie 
second  century,  Tertullian  appears  as  a  zealous  opponoitof 
infant  baptism ;  a  proof  that  the  practice  was  not  univenslly 
regarded  as  an  apostolical  institution ;  for  otherwise  Tertullian 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  express  himself  so  strongly 
against  it.  We  perceive  from  his  argument  against  infant  bap- 
tism that  its  advocates  were  already  accustomed  to  appeal  to 
Matth.  xiX.  14:  "  Our  Lord  rejected  not  the  little  childmi, 
but  commanded  them  to  be  brouglit  to  him  that  he  might  bless 
them."  Tertullian  advises  that,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
importance  of  this  rite  and  of  the  preparation  necessary  to  be 
made  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  recipients,  men  generally  should 
rather  delay  baptism  than  hasten  to  it  unprepared,  and  he 
takes  occasion  here  to  declare  his  particular  objection  to  haste 
in  the  baptism  of  children. f     In  answer  to  the  argument  for 

*  It  ha^been  attempted  to  prove  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  ttom 
the  passage  already  cited  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Paedagog.  1.  HI. 
f.  247 :  "  T«»  i^  vdaros  a.vecfveitUii*»tv  vratiieuv," — which,  beyond  qoestioD, 
refers  to  baptism ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  considered  a  valid  proof;  Ibr 
as  the  idea  of  the  Biiof  ^rathetyMyof  was  floating  before  Clement's  mmd, 
he  could  denominate  all  Christians  ^aXe^  Beyond  doubt,  the  writer  is 
speaking  in  this  passage  directly  of  conversion  and  regeneration  in 
reference  to  all  men. 

t  De  baptismo,  c.  18  :  Cunctatio  baptismi  utilior  est,  prsecipae  f^mgn 
circa  parvulos. 
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it  drawn  from  Christ's  words  he  replies, "  Let  them  come 
while  they  are  growing  up;  let  them  come  while  they  are 
learning,  while  they  are  being  taught  to  what  they  are  com- 
ing ;  but  let  them  be  made  Christians  when  they  are  able 
to  knov  Christ.  What  hurries  the  age  of  innocepce  to  the 
forgiveness  of  sins !  We  show  more  prudence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  worldly  concerns ;  we  trust  the  divine  treasure  to 
those  who  cannot  be  intrusted  with  earthly  property.  Let  them 
first  learn  to  feel  their  need  of  salvation ;  so  it  may  appear 
that  we  have  given  to  those  that  wanted."  Tertullian  evi- 
dently means  that  children  should  be  led  to  Christ  by  instruct- 
ing them  in  Christianity ;  but  that  they  should  not  receive 
baptism,  until,  after  having  been  sufficiently  instructed,  they 
are  led,  from  personal  conviction  and  by  their  own  free  choice, 
to  seek  for  it  with  sincere  longing  of  the  heart.  It  .may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  he  is  only  sp^iking  of  the  course  to  be 
generally  followed ;  whenever  there  was  momentary  danger 
of  death,  baptism  might  be  administered,  even  according  to 
his  views.  But  if  he  had  thought  this  to  be  so  necessary,  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  he  would  have  failed  expressly  to 
mention  it.  It  would  appear,  in  fact,  from  the  principles  laid 
down  by  him,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  any  efficacy  whatever 
resided  in  baptism  unaccompanied  by  conscious  participation 
and  individual  faith  of  the  person  baptized  ;  nor  could  he  see 
any  danger  accruing  to  the  age  of  innocence  from  delaying  it : 
a  conclusion,  however,  by  no  means  logically  consistent  with 
his  own  system. 

But  when,  on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  hereditary 
corruption  and  guilt  of  human  nature,  the  consequence  of  the 
first  transgression,  was  reduced  to  a  more  precise  and  systema- 
tic form ;  and  when,  on  the  other,  from  the  want  of  a  due  dis- 
tinction between  the  outward  sign  and  the  inward  grace  of 
baptism  (the  baptism  by  water  and  the  baptism  by  the  Spirit), 
the  error  became  more  and  more  firmly  established  that  without 
external  baptism  no  one  soever  could  be  delivered  from  that 
inherent  guilt,  could  be  saved  from  the  everlasting  punishment 
that  threatened  him,  or  raised  to  eternal  life ;  and  when  the 
notion  of  the  magical  effects  of  the  mere  administration  of  the 
sacraments  gained  ground  continually, — the  theory  was  finally 
evolved  of  the  unconditional  necessity  of  infant  baptism. 
About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  this  theory  was  already 

VOL.  I.  ^  ^ 
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generally  admitted  in  the  North  African  church.     The  only 
point  that  was  still  in  question  was,  whether  the  child  ought  to 
be  baptized  immediately  after  birth,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  cir- 
cumcision, not  till  eight  days  after.   The  latter  was  the  opinion 
of  the  bishop  Fidus,  who  submitted  the  question  to  a  council 
convened  at  Carthage.     Cyprian  answeml  him  in  the  year 
252,  in  the  name  of  sixty-six  bishops.*     His  answer  evinces 
how  full  he  was  of  that  great  Christian  idea  we  have  just  un- 
folded, and  which  led  to  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  shows  how  his  habit  of  dwelling  on  the 
outward  has  seduced  him  into  combining  much  that  is  erro- 
neous with  the  truth  he  insisted  upon.     He  protests  against 
the  arbitrary  limitation  of  Fidus.    "  None  of  us  could  agree  to 
your  opinion.     On  the  contrary,  we  all  judge  that  the  mercy 
and  grace  of  God  is  not  to  be  refused  to  any  human  being  as 
soon  as  he  is  bom ;  for  since  the  Lord  says  in  His  gospel, 
*  The  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  souls,  but  to 
save  them'  (Luke  ix.  50),  we  must  do  everything  that  lies  in 
our  power,  that,  if  possible,  no  soul  may  be  lost.     As  God  has 
no  respect  of  persons,  so  too  He  has  no  respect  of  age,  offering 
Himself  as  a  Father  with  equal  bounty  to  all,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  heavenly  grace.     As  to  what  you  say  that  the  child 
is  not  clean  to  the  touch  for  the  first  days  after  its  birth,  and 
that  each  of  us  would  shrink  from  kissing  such  an  object,  even 
this,  we  think,  ought  not  to  be  any  obstacle  to  the  bestowment 
of  the  heavenly  grace  ;  for  it  is  written,  *  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure ;  *  and  none  of  us  ought  to  make  a  scruple  at  that 
which  God  has  deigned  to  create.     Although  the  child  be  but 
just  born,  yet  ought  no  one  to  scruple  to  kiss  it  at  the  imparting 
to  it  of  the  divine  grace  and  at  the  salutation  of  peace  (i.  e.  the 
brotherly  kiss,  which  was  given  to  persons  newly  baptized,  as 
a  sign  of  their  fellowsliip  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord),  since  each 
of  us  must  by  his  religious  feelings  be  led  to  think  upon  the 
creative  hands  of  God,  fresh  from  the  completion  of  their  work, 
which  we  kiss  in  the  newly  formed  man  when  we  take  in  our 
arms   what    God  has   made.     If,  moreover,  anything   could 
prove  a  hindrance  to  men  in  the  attainment  of  grace,  much 
rather  would  adults  be  hindered  by  their  heavy  sins.     B»it  if 
even  the  chief  of  sinners  who  have  sinned  much  and  greatly 
against  God  receive  the  forgiveness  of  sins  on  coming  to  the 

*  ^1^.  59, 
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faith,  and  no  one  is  precluded  from  baptism  and  from  grace, 
how  much  less  should  the  child  be  kept  back,  which,  as  it  is 
but  just  bom,  cannot  have  sinned,  but  has  only  brought  with 
it,  by  its  descent  from  Adam,  the  infection  of  the  old  death  ! 
It  surely  the  more  easily  obtains  remission  of  sins,  when  it  is 
not  its  own  sin,  but  that  of  another,  which  needs  forgiveness." 

The  Alexandrian  church  also,  notwithstanding  that  in  its 
theological  and  dogmatical  character  it  was  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  church  of  North  Africa,  is  found  holding,  even 
at  a  still  earlier  period,  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  infant 
baptism.  Origen,  in  whose  system  infant  baptism  naturally 
finds  its  place,*  though  not  in  the  same  connection  of  thought 
as  it  held  in  the  system  of  the  North  African  church,  declares 
it  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition  ;t  an  expression,  by  the  way, 
which  perhaps  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  weight,  being 
made  in  an  age. when  a  strong  inclination  prevailed  to  derive 
from  the  aposdes  every  ordinance  which  was  considered  of  special 
importance ;  and  when,  moreover,  so  many  walls  had  already 
been  thrown  up  between  it  and  the  apostolic  age,  hindering  the 
freedom  of  prospect. 

In  the  Persian  church  likewise  infant  baptism  was,  in  the 
oourse  of  the  third  century,  so  generally  recognised,  that  the 
heretic  Mani  thought  he  could  draw  an  argument  from  it  in 
&vour  of  a  doctrine  which  seemed  to  him  necessarily  presup* 
posed  by  this  application  of  the  rite. 

But  if  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism  was  acknowledged  in 
theory,  it  was  &r  from  being  uniformly  recognised  in  practice. 
And  indeed  it  was  not  always  from  the  purest  motives  that 
men  were  induced  to  put  off  their  baptism.  The  very  same 
fiUse  notion  of  baptism  as  an  opus  operatum  which  had  led 
aome  to  consider  the  baptism  of  infants  as  unconditionally 
necessary,  led  many  others,  who  indeed  mistook  the  nature  of 
this  rite  in  a  ^  grosser  and  more  dangerous  degree,  to  delay 
their  baptism  to  the  hour  of  death,  in  order  that,  freely  aban- 

*  Namely,  in  its  relation  to  his  theory  that  human  souls  are  fallen 
beAvenly  beinp,  which  need  to  be  cleansed  from  a  guilt  which  they 
brought  with  Siem  into  this  earthly  life. 

f  This,  expressly  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  according  to  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus.  In  Ori- 
gan's time,  too,  difficulties  were  still  frequently  urged  against  infiuit 
bM^sm,  similar  to  those  thrown  out  by  TertuUian.  Comp.  his  HomiL 
XlV.  in  Lucam  (according  to  the  transladon  of  3exoin&^. 
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doning  themselves  in  the  mean  time  to  their  lusts,  they  might 
yet  be  cleansed  by  the  magical  annihilation  of  their  sins,  and 
so  pass  without  hindrance  into  eternal  life.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  pious  indignation  and  energy  with  which  Tertul- 
lian,  who  in  other  respects  was  opposed  to  haste  in  baptism, 
combated  this  error. 

It  seems  probable  also  that  in&nt  baptism  furnished  the 
first  occasion  for  the  appointment  of  sponsors  or  god-parents : 
for  as  in  this  case  the  persons  to  be  baptized  could  not  them- 
selves make  the  necessary  confession  of  faith  and  renundatioD, 
it  became  necessary  for  others  to  do  it  in  their  name;  and 
these  at  the  same  time  engaged  to  take  care  that  the  children 
should  be  rightly  instruct^  in  Christianity,  and  trained  up  in 
a,  life  corresponding  to  the  baptismal  vow.  They  were  therefore 
called  sponsors  (sponsores).  Tertullian  alleges  it  as  an  argu- 
ment against  infant  baptism,  that  the  sponsors  assumed  an  obli- 
gation which  they  might  be  prevented  from  fulfilling,  either 
by  their  own  death  or  by  the  untoward  conduct  of  the  child.* 

With  the  rite  of  baptism  several  symbolical  customs  were 
joined,  which  flowed  from  the  idea  of  the  rite  itself,  and  from 
a  desire,  by  their  means,  to  represent  this  idea  to  the  senses. 
Thus,  from  the  idea  that  the  participation  in  the  universal 
priesthood  of  all  believers  was  considered  to  be  necessarily 
united  with  the  introduction  to  the  Christian  communion,  the 
symbol  of  priestly  consecration  followed  the  act  of  baptism. 
As,  in  the  Old  Testament,  anointing  was  the  sign  of  conse- 
cration to  the  priestly  office,  so  oil,  which 'had  been  blessed 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  was  applied  to  the  newly  baptized 
as  a  sign  of  consecration  to  this  spiritual  priesthood.  We 
first  meet  with  this  custom  in  Tertullian,  while,  by  the  time 
of  Cyprian,  it  appears  an  essential  part  of  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism.}    The   imposition  of  hands,   accompanied   by  prayer, 

*  De  baptismo,  c.  18  :  Quid  enim  necesse  est,  sponsores  etiam  periculo 
ingeri  ?  quia  et  ipsi  per  mortalitatem  destituere  promissiones  suas  pos- 
sunt,  et  proventu  mala;  indolis  falli. 

t  L.  c.  c.  7  :  Egressi  de  layacro,  perunguimur  benedicta  unctione,  de 
pristina  disciplina,  qua  ungui  oleo  de  cornu  in  sacerdotium  solebant. 
Adv.  Marcion,  1.  I.  c.  14  ;  de  res.  earn.  c.  8.  Yet  in  the  book  de  corona 
milit.  c.  3,  where  he  describes  the  usages  in  baptism  which  were  derived 
not  from  Scripture,  but  from  ecclesiastical  tradition,  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  this  unction.  C^pT\wa,  e^.  IQ,  m  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical 
assembly:  Ungi  quoc^ae  uecesse  e?X  «\raiQ^\\i^\<\TaXxj& 'snX^^A, «c^ 
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I 

with  which  the  rite  of  baptism  was  concluded,  is  beyond  doubt 
a  still  older  custom.     The  sign  of  the  imposition  of  hands 

{hriQeaic  tG»v  x^^^^i  x^*P®^^^***>  •^?^PP)  was  the  usual  sio^  of 
religious  consecration,  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and  employed 
on  various  occasions,  either  to  denote  consecration  to  the 
Christian  calling  in  general,  or  to  particular  branches  of  it. 
While  the  apostles  or  rulers  of  the  church  laid  their  hands  on 
the  head  of  the  baptized,  they  called  upon  the  Lord  to  bestow 
his  blessing  on  the  holy  ordinance  now  completed,  to  cause  all 
its  import  to  be  fulfilled  in  him,  to  consecrate  him  with  his 
Spirit  for  the  Christian  calling,  and  to  pour  out  his  Spirit 
upon  him.  This  closing  rite  was  inseparably  connected  with 
the  whole  act  of  baptism.  All,  indeed,  had  reference  to  the 
same  principal  thing,  without  which  no  one  could  be  a  Chris- 
tian—  the  birth  to  a  new  life  from  God,  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  which  was  symbolically  represented  by  the  baptism  of 
-water.  Tertullian  still  considers  this  rite  and  baptism  insepar- 
ably connected,  and  forming  but  one  whole,  although  he 
distinguishes  in  it  the  two  distinct  momenta,  the  negative  and 
the  positive,  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  purification  which  was 
effected  by  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  following 
thereupon  to  the  individual  now  restored  to  the  original  state 
of  innocence,  to  which  communication  the  imposition  of  hands 
refers.* 

But  when  now  the  idea  was  established  of  a  spiritual 
character  belonging  exclusively  to  the  bishops,  or  successors 
of  the  apostles,  which  was  communicated  to  them  by  ordina- 
tion, and  on  which  the  propagation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
church  depended,  it  was  considered  as  their  prerogative  to 

chrifimate,  esse  unctus  Dei  et  habere  in  se  gratiam  Christi  possit  (the 
ft>llowing  words,  respecting  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  are 
manifestly  a  gloss,  disturbing  the  sense,  and  occasioned  by  the  subse- 
quent mention  of  the  eucharist) ;  unde  baptizati  unguuntur  oleo  in  altari 
aanctificato. 

*  De  baptismo,  c.  8 :  Dehinc  manus  imponitur  per  benedictionem, 
advocans  et  invitans  Spiritum  sanctum.  He  names  together,  de  res. 
cam.  c  8,  in  connection  -with  baptism,  all  the  three  things  which  after- 
wards, separated  from  it  and  combined  together  in  one  whole,  consti- 
tuted in  tne  Roman  church  the  sacrament  of  confirmation :  the  unction, 
conveying  with  it  the  consecration  of  the  soul;  the  signing  with  the  cross, 
convening  with  it  protection Jrom  evil;  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  illu- 
minatio  spiritus. 
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seal,  by  this  consecration  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  whole 
act  of  baptism.  (Hence  this  rite  was  called  signaculum, 
<r^pay/cO  I^  was  held  that  an  authority  for  this  could  be 
drawn  ^m  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans,  baptized  by  a 
deacon,  were  first  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts  by  the  subse- 
quent imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands  (Acts  xix.),*  as  this 
passage  was  then  understood.  So  now  the  presbyters,  and,  in 
case  of  necessity,  even  the  deacons,  were  empowered  to  bap- 
tize, but  the  bishops  only  were  authorised  to  consummate  the 
second  sacred  rite.  This  notion  was  fully  formed  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  The  bishops,  therefore,  were 
obliged  to  go  occasionally  through  their  dioceses,  in  order  to 
administer  what  was  afterwards  named  confirmation  to  those 
who  had  been  baptized  by  the  pastors  and  priests  of  the 
country  congregations.  In  ordinary  cases,  where  the  bishop 
himself  administered  the  baptism,  both  were  still  united,  and 
they  thus  constituted  together  the  complete  act  ofbaptism,1[ 

After  all  this  had  been  performed  in  many  of  the  churches 
— in  those,  for  instance,  of  North  Africa  and  of  Alexandria— 
the  person  newly  baptized  had  given  to  him  a  mixture  of  milk 
and  honey,  as  a  symbol  of  childhood  in  the  new  life,  and  as  a 
spiritual  application  of  the  promise  of  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  to  that  heavenly  country,  with  all  its  blessed 
privileges,   to  which  the  baptized  belonged. J     He  was  then 

*  Sec,  on  this  subject,  my  History  of  the  Planting,  &c.,  Vol.  I.  p.  82,  ff. 

f  Cyprian  speaks  of  a  sacramentum  duplex,  water  baptism,  and  spi- 
ritual baptism,  represented  by  the  imposition  of  hands  (sacramento 
utroque  nasci),  yet  both  united  in  the  church  act  of  baptism,  ep.  72,  ad 
Jubajanum,  and  ep.  72,  ad  Stephan.  We  must  not  lose  sight  here  of  the 
unsettled  meaning  affixed  to  the  word  sacramentum,  according  to  which 
it  signified  any  sacred  thing,  sacred  doctrine,  sacred  sign.  After  citing 
the  example  of  Philip  and  the  apostles,  he  says,  Quod  nunc  quoque 
apud  nos  geritur,  ut,  qui  in  ecclesia  baptizantur,  praepositis  ecclesise 
offerantur,  et  per  nostram  orationem  ac  manus  impositionem  spiritum 
sanctum  consequantur  et  signaculo  dominico  consuramentnr.  The  same 
notion  occurs  in  the  work  de  rebaptismate,  which  most  probably  was 
contemporary  with  the  former ;  in  it  this  act  is  denominated  baptisma 
spiritale.  Cornelius,  in  Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  43,  asks,  in  the  case  of  one  who 
had  not  received  this  confirmation  of  the  bishop,  "  How  could  he  without 
this  become  partaker  of  the  Holy  Spirit?" 

X  See  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Tertullian's  De  corona  milit. 
and  adv.  Marcion.  1.  I.  c.  14 :  Deus  mellis  et  lactis  societate  suos  infantat 
(he  causes  them  to  be  known  as  his  new-bom  children),  Clemens, 
PsedagOg.  1.   I.  f.    103 :    EvBhs  oivttyivvn^ivTis  rtrifivfit^ec  Tr,s  dvaoravfwg 
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received  into  the  church  by  the  first  kiss  of  Christian  brother- 
hood, the  salutation  of  peace,  of  that  peace  with  God  which, 
in  common  with  all  Christians,  he  now  shared ;  *  and  from 
henceforth  he  had  the  right  of  saluting  all  Christians  with 
this  sign  of  brotherhood.  But  Clement  of  Alexandria  had, 
even  in  his  day,  to  complain  that  this  brotherly  kiss,  originally 
a  natural  expression  of  Christian  feeling,  was  become  an  opus 
operatum,  of  which  men  made  a  display,  and  gave  unnecessary 
offence  to  the  heathens.f  His  objection  to  it  is,  that  love 
evinces  itself,  not  in  the  brotherly  kiss,  but  in  the  disposition 
of  the  heart.  J 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject  we  must  notice  a  con- 
troversy which,  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  centiuy,  created 
no  little  agitation  in  the  whole  church.  The  question  was. 
What  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  baptism  ?  What  is  to  be 
done  in  the  case  of  a  heretic  who,  having  received  baptism  in 
his  own  sect,  comes  over  to  the  orthodox  church?  Before 
any  special  discussion  had  arisen  on  this  point,  the  various 
churches  had  pursued  different  courses,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent points  of  view  from  which,  as  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  the  instances  had  severally  been  considered.  In  Asia 
Minor  and  the  adjacent  countries  the  prevailing  consideration 
was  that  no  baptism  was  valid  but  what  was  administered  in 
the  orthodox  church,  where  alone  all  religious  rites  possessed 
their  true  value ;  that  the  baptism  of  heretics  was  null  and 
void ;  and  that  therefore  the  true  baptism  ought  ix)  be  adminis- 
tered to  such  as  came  over  from  the  sects  as  much  as  to 
heathens.  This  conclusion  may  be  easily  explained  from  the 
asperity  of  the  polemical  relations  which  subsisted  between 
the  church  and  the  sects  in  these  particular  districts,  and  from 
the  character  of  these  sects,  especially  the  Gnostic,  who,  in 
all  the  most  essential  points  of  doctrine  and  of  practice,  had 
departed  so  widely  from  what  was  generally  received.  In 
the  Roman  church,  on  the  contrary,  where  in  other  respects  a 

kimyiy^tt^rau 
*  Osculam  pacis,  li^nvn.    See  above, 
t  In  the  passage  already  cited  from  the  Pa^dogog.  1.  III.  f.  256 :  o?  ll 

«v3iy,  aAX*  n  ^tX^fiari  xetrar^a^ouvt  rets  \»*X,ftViets%  ri  ^i}jiu*  tithn  tux  tx^tng 
mlhrL     Ka}   y»^  ifi  ravr*  iM^rirXfiMy   v^ovelats   tlrx^of   tuti  fikaviftifMeif   ri 

^   'Ayei^n  ^  *lfx  if  (ptXnfMtrt,  «XX'  h  Uvcif  K^inreu* 
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bitter  hostility  against  the  heretics  prevailed,  the  polemical 
tendency  was  overcome  by  a  certain  catholic  instinct,  by 
a  predominant  tendency  to  the  objective.  The  principle 
pursued  in  practice  was,  that,  in  virtue  of  the  objective  value 
of  the  name  of  Christ  or  of  the  Trinity,  wliich  was  invoked  in 
its  administration,  baptism,  by  whomsoever  and  under  whatso- 
ever religious  views  it  may  have  been  administered,  retains  its 
validity  in  all  cases.  The  heretics,  therefore,  who  joined  the 
church  were  recognised  as  baptized  Christians ;  only  the  rite 
of  confirmation,  in  the  sense  above  explained,  was  bestowed 
on  them  by  the  bishop,  in  order  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might 
render  efficacious  the  baptism  they  had  received,  —  a  practice 
which  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  separating  confirma- 
tion from  baptism.  As  the  different  churches  were  g^erally 
willing  to  follow  the  model  of  the  apostolical  or  metropolitan 
churches  (the  sedes  apostolicae),  it  is  probable  that  most  of 
the  Western  churches  followed  the  example  of  the  Romish 
church. 

But  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  the  custom, 
which  thus  far  had  been  tacitly  observed,  became  an  object  of 
especial  inquiry  in  Asia  Minor ;  whether  it  was  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  prevailed  in  that  region  was  followed  also  by  the 
Montanistic  churches,*  and  was  therefore  called  in  question 
by  those  who  opposed  the  Montanists  in  everything,  or  whether 
it  was  for  some  other  reason.  The  majority  declared  in  favour 
of  the  old  principle.  Somewhat  later,  when  the  matter  was 
again  in  dispute,  this  principle  was  solemnly  confirmed  by 
two  ecclesiastical  councils — at  Iconium,  viz.,  and  at  Synnada 
in  Phrygia.  This  led  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  in 
other  countries.  Tertullian,  most  probably  whUe  he  was  still 
a  member  of  the  catholic  church,  wrote  a  special  treatise  in 
Greek  on  the  subject ;  and  this  naturally  enough,  as  that  was 
the  only  language  understood  in  the  countries  where  the  dispute 
had  hitherto  broken  out.  In  this  treatise  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  dissent  from  the  custom  of  the  Roman  church.  To  defend 
the  recognition  of  heretical  baptism  the  opposite  party  had 
probably  appealed  to  Ephes.  iv.  5,  6 — "  One  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all  "■ — and  from  these  words 
had  concluded  that,  wherever  we  find  the  invocation  of  that 
one  God  and  that  one  Lord,  we  must  recognise  the  validity  of 

♦  See  TetluWian,  de  ^udicitia,  c.  19. 
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bs^lLsm.  But  Tertullian  replies,*  '^  This  can  relate  only  to 
us  who  know  and  call  upon  the  true  God  and  Christ.  The 
heretics  have  not  this  God  and  this  Christ.  These  words, 
therefore,  cannot  be  applied  to  them;  and  as  they  do  not 
rightly  administer  the  ordinance,  their  baptism  is  as  good  as 
none." 

In  the  North  African  church  men  willingly  followed,  for 
the  most  part,  the  example  of  the  mother  church  of  Home, 
but  they  were  at  the  same  time  far  from  submitting  their  own 
judgment  to  the  authority  of  that  church.f  At  a  council 
held  in  Carthage,  over  which  the  bishop  Agrippinus  presided, 
seventy  bishops  of  North  Africa  declared  in  favour  of  the 
opposite  opinion.  As  yet,  however,  neither  party  was  disposed 
to  force  its  own  views  and  practice  on  the  other.  The  churches 
which  differed  on  this  point  did  not,  on  account  of  a  disagree- 
ment which  so  little  concerned  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
dissolye  the  bond  of  fraternal  conmiunion.  But  here,  again, 
it  was  a  Roman  bishop,  Stephanus,  who,  instigated  by  the 
spirit  of  hierarchical  domination  and  blind  zeal,  first  attached 
a  great  importance  to  this  dispute.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  253  he  excommimicated  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor, 
Cappadocia,  Galatia,  and  Cilicia,^:  stigmatising  them  as 
relraptizers,  anabaptists  (ava/3a9rrioTa/),§-— a  name,  however, 
which  they  could  justly  affirm  they  did  not,  according  to  their 
own  principles,  deserve ;  for  it  was  not  their  wish  to  administer 
a  second  baptism  to  persons  already  baptised,  but  they  con- 
tended that  the  previous  baptism,  given  by  heretics,  could  not 
be  recognised  as  a  true  one. 

From  Asia  the  discussions  in  r^ard  to  this  matter  extended 
themselves  to  North  Africa.  Here  there  was  a  party  which 
had  always  adhered  to  the  old  Homan  usages.  The  earlier 
discussions  were  now  forgotten ;  and  new  questions  and  inves- 
tigations arose.  This  induced  Cyprian,  the  bishop,  to  propose 
the  point  for  discussion  at  two  synods  held  in  Carthage  in  the 
year  255,  the  one  composed  of  eighteen,  and  the  other  of 
seventy-one  bishops ;  and  both  assanblies  declared  in  favour  of 
Cyprian's  view,  that  the  baptism  of  heretics  ought  not  to  be 

*  De  baptismo,  c.  15.  f  See  above. 

X  Dionysios,  in  Euseb.  1.  VII.  c.  5 ;  Firmilianus  in  Cyprian,  ep.  75. 
I  The  words  of  Cyprian,  ep.  71  ad  Quintum:  Nos  autem  dicimus  eos 
qui  inde  veniunt,  non  rebaptizari  apud  nos,  sed  baptlzari. 
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regarded  as  valid.  As  he  was  well  aware*  what  importinoe 
the  church  of  Rome  and  its  followers  attached  to  what  had 
once  been  established,  and  that  they  held  up  this  long-observed 
practice  in  the  light  of  an  apostolical  tradition,  although,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  cases  of  this  sort  could  not  well  occur 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  he  thus  protested  against  it  in 
a  letter  to  Quintus,t  an  African  bishop,  to  whom  he  commu- 
nicated the  decisions  of  the  first  council :  '^  This  is  a  case  in 
which  men  ought  not  to  appeal  to  custom,  but  to  convince  by 
arguments.  For  even  Peter,  whom  our  Lord  chose  to  be  the 
first  among  the  apostles,  and  on  whom  he  founded  his  church, 
when  Paul  afterwards  disputed  with  him  concerning  circum- 
cision. Gal.  ii.,|  did  not  arrogantly  presume  on  the  primacy, 
and  insist  that  the  later  and  younger  apostle  should  yield  obe- 
dience to  him ;  nor  did  he  despise  Paul  because  he  had  omse 
been  a  persecutor  of  the  church ;  but  he  took  counsel  of  the 
truth,  and  so  acquiesced  readily  in  the  correct  views  which 
Paul  supported.  He  thus  gave  us  an  example  of  unanimity 
and  of  patience,  teaching  us  not  to  cleave  obstinately  to  our 
own  way,  but  rather,  when  any  useful  and  salutary  thing  is 
occasionally  sup^gested  to  us  by  our  brethren  and  colleagues,  to 
make  it  ours  if  it  be  true  and  lawful."  He  also  communi- 
cated the  decisions  of  the  greater  council  to  Stephen  the  Eoman 
bishop,  in  a  letter  written  with  great  freedom  of  spirit,  though 
great  delicacy  ;§  but  Stephen,  in  his  reply,  couched  in  a  very 
arrogant  tone,||  set  up  against  Cyprian  simply  the  tradition  of 
the  Roman  church.  He  carried  his  blind,  unchristian  zeal  so 
far  as  to  indulge  himself  in  undignified  abuse  of  his  African 
colleague,  and  refused  an  audience  to  the  bishops  who  came 
to  him  as  delegates  of  the  North  African  council,  and  even 
forbade  the  members  of  his  church  to  receive  them  into  their 
houses  !  Yet  Cyprian  was  far  from  submitting  his  reason  to  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  church.  He  convened  at  Carthage,  in 
the  jeax  256,  a  still  more  numerous  council,  composed  of  eighty- 
seven  bishops,  who  also  concurred  in  the  principles  before  ex- 
pressed. The  North  African  church,  under  this  zeal  for  the 
exclusive  validity  of  catholic  baptism,  evinced,  it  is  true,  a  fana- 

*  See  above.  f  Ep.  71. 

X  It  is  remarkable  how  constantly  the  unbiassed,  unprejudiced  view 
of  this  feet  had  been  preserved  in  the  North  African  church. 
§  Ep,  72.  II  See  above,  p.  301. 
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tical  hatred  of  heretics ;  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  exclusive 
holiness  of /the  catholic  church.*  But  still  it  is  remarkable 
how  the  same  individual,  who  generally  held  tradition  in  high 
esteem,  opposed  to  it,  on  this  occasion,  truth  and  right  reason. 
"  In  vain,"  he  says,  "  do  some  who  have  the  worst  in  argu- 
ment oppose  to  us  usage,  as  if  usage  were  greater  than  truth, 
or  as  if  in  spiritual  things  one  must  not  follow  a  better  way  if 
it  has  been  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit."t 

Cyprian  now  endeavoured  to  form  a  connection  with  the 
Asiatics,  who  entertained  the  same  views  of  this  matter  with 
himself.  With  this  view  he  laid  the  whole  case  before  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Asiatic  bishops,  Firmilian,  bishop  of 
Gsesarea  in  Cappadocia.  The  latter  signified  his  entire  con- 
currence in  Cyprian's  views,J  and  added  some  pertinent 
rtonarks  on  the  advantages  of  common  deliberation  on  spiritual 
matters,  when  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ.  '^  Since 
divine  doctrine  transcends  the  limits  of  human  capacity,  and 
the  soul  of  man  cannot  grasp  the  Whole  and  the  Perfect, 
therefore  is  the  number  of  prophets  so  great,  in  order  that  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God  may  be  apportioned  among  many. 
And  hence  he  who  has  first  spoken  as  a  prophet  is  com- 
manded to  keep  silence  when  anything  is  revealed  to  another." 
1  Cor.  xiv.  30. 

Asj  in  a  former  controversy ,§  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, distinguished  himself  by  his  Christian  moderation,  so  he 
exhibited  a  similar  temper  in  the  present  dispute.  On  the 
point  in  question  he  agreed  generally,  it  is  true,  with  the 
churches  of  North  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  the  same  views 
having  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  || 

•  See  Cyprian's  words,  ep.  71 :  Hareticorum  sordidam  et  profanam 
tinctionem  vero,  unico  et  legitimo  ecclesise  catholicse  baptismo  prsepo- 
nere.  Nihil  potest  esse  commune  Antichristo  et  Christo.  He  styles  the 
baptism  of  heretics  **  aqna  perfida  et  mendax."  The  opinions  expressed 
by  many  of  these  bishops  manifest  the  same  spirit, — a  forewarning  of  the 
straggles  which  in  the  fourth  century  were  produced  in  these  districts 
by  a  fanatical  separative  spirit. 

.  t  Proinde  frostra  quidam,  qui  ratione  vincuntur,  consuetndincm  nobis 
(^yponunt,  quasi  consuetudo  major  sit  veritate,  aut  non  id  sit  in  spirita- 
libus  sequendum,  quod  in  melius  a  Sancto  Spiritu  revelatum.    Ep.  73. 

I  Cyprian,  ep.  75,  in  a  Latin  translation,  often  literal. 
$  See  above,  the  Novatian  schism. 

II  That  the  Alexandrian  church,  too,  rejected  baptism  administered  in 
the  churches  of  heretics,  seems  necessarily  to  follow  from  the  declaration 
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But  he  differed  from  them  in  one  particular ;  hU  more  liberal 
spirit  was  rather  inclined  to  make  exceptionM  to  the  nde^  in 
r^ard  to  many  sects  who  in  doctrine  harmonised  completely 
with  the  churcti.  But  at  the  same  time  he  endeavoiured  to 
maintain  brotherly  imity  with  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  to 
dispose  them  to  peace.  He  therefore  earnestly  entreated  the 
Koman  bishop  Stephen  not  to  disturb  the  Eastern  church  in 
her  enjoyment  of  that  external  peace  which  the  emperor  Vale- 
rian had  conceded  to  her,  and  of  that  internal  peace  which, 
since  the  suppression  of  the  schism  of  Novatian,  had  accom- 
panied it.  "  Know,  my  brother,"t  lie  wrote,  "  that  the  once 
divided  churches  in  the  East  and  still  beyond  axe  now  all 
united  together,  and  that  all  the  rulers  of  these  churches  agree, 
rejoicing  exceedingly  in  the  peace  which,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, has  &llen  to  oiur  lot.  All  give  praise  to  God  in  har- 
mony and  brotherly  love."  It  was  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  spirit  of  love  and  wise  forbearance  with  which  he  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Eoman  church  that  Stephen  did  not  venture 
to  excommunicate  him  with  the  rest.  He  continued  the  cor- 
respondence with  Sixtus,  the  successor  of  Stephen ;  and  to 
maintain  the  bond  of  brotherly  love,  he  even  asked  his  advice 
in  relation  to  one  matter  where  both  of  them  could  start  from 
the  same  principles.  \ 

As  the  emperor  Valerian  became  soon  after  a  persecutor  of 
the  Christian  church,  this  conflict  without  contributed  to 
silence  the  disputes  within  it ;  perhaps,  too,  the  successor  of 
Stephen  did  not  partake  of  his  blind  zeal. 

It  remains  that  we  should  consider  somewhat  more  minutely 
the  question  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  mode  of 
its  development  on  both  sides.   The  points  of  dispute  were  two. 

of  Dionysius  in  his  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop  Sixtos  II.,  Euseb.  1.  VIL 
c.  7,  where  he  says  that,  when  members  of  the  catholic  church  who  had 
gone  over  to  the  heretics  returned  again  to  the  former,  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  rebaptize  them,  for  they  had  before  received  the  liolxf  baptism 
from  the  bishop.  This,  therefore,  was  the  only  case.  Consequently  bap- 
tism administered  out  of  the  catholic  church  was  not  recognised  as  holy, 
as  valid. 

*  Thus  he  made  an  exception  of  this  sort  with  respect  to  the  baptism 
administered  by  the  Montanists,  probably  because  he  entertained  milder 
views  respecting  their  relation  to  the  universal  church.  See  Basil. 
Caesar,  ep.  188,  or  ep.  canon  1. 

t  Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  5.    ,  J  L.  c.  1.  VII.  c  9. 
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In  respect  to  the  Jirst,  the  Boman  party  maintained  that  the 
validity  of  baptism  depended  simply  on  its  being  administered 
agreeably  to  the  institution  of  Christ.  The  formula  of  baptism 
in  particular  gave  it  its  objective  validity ;  it  mattered  not 
what  was  the  subjective  character  of  the  officiating  priest,  who 
served  merely  as  an  instrument ;  it  was  also  of  no  consequence 
vhere  the  iMiptism  was  administered.  That  which  is  objec- 
tively divine  can  preserve  its  power,  the  grace  of  God  can  in 
this  manner  operate  through  the  objective  symbol,  if  only  it 
find  in  the  person  baptized  a  recipient  sonl ;  that  person  can 
receive  the  grace  of  baptism,  wherever  he  might  be  baptized, 
through  his  own  faith,  and  through  his  own  disposition  of 
heart.*  But  Cyprian  reproaches  his  opponents  with  inconsis- 
tency, firom  which  charge  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  defend 
thenoselves.  If  the  baptism  of  heretics  possesses  an  objective 
validity,  then,  for  the  same  reason,  their  confirmation  must 
also  possess  an  objective  validity.  "  For,"  says  Cyprian,  "  if 
a  person  bom  out  of  the  church  (namely,  to  the  new  life)  may 
become  a  temple  of  God,  why  may  not  also  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
poured  out  on  this  temple  ?  He  who  has  put  off  sin  in  baptism 
and  become  sanctified,  spiritually  transformed  into  a  new  man, 
is  capable  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  apostle  says, 
*  As  many  of  you  as  are  baptized  have  put  on  Christ.'  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  he  who  may  put  on  Christ  when  baptized  by 
heretics,  can  much  more  receive  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  which  Christ 
has  sent."  He  says  of  his  opponents,  "  They  argue  as  if  it 
were  possible  that  Christ  could  be  put  on  without  the  Spirit,  or 
the  Spirit  could  be  separated  from  Christ."  f 

His  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  no 
baptism  could  be  valid  imlciis  administered  in  the  true  church, 

*  Eum  qui  qaomodocanqae  foris  (without  the  church)  baptizatur, 
mente  et  fide  sua  baptismi  gratiam  consequi.  The  opinion  of  the  Roman 
church  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as  if  the  mere  employment  of 
the  correct  formula  of  baptism,  even  when  in  all  respects  the  original 
institution  was  wholly  departed  from,  could  render  it  valid.  That  the 
question  related  to  a  baptism  which  in  other  respects  was  administered 
in  the  right  way  was  presupposed  on  both  sides.  Had  his  opponents 
been  able  to  charge  any  fault  upon  Stephanus  and  his  party  in  this 
respect,  they  would  hardly  have  omitted  the  opportunity.  Moreover, 
Dionysins  of  Alexandria,  in  the  question  which  he  proposed  to  the 
Roman  bishop,  Euseb.  1.  VII.  c.  9,  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  both  agreed  on  that  point. 

f  Cyprian,  ep.  74. 
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where  alone  the  Holy  Spirit  operates.  If  by  this  was  meant 
merely  an  outward  membership  in  the  church,  an  outward 
connection  with  it,  the  decision  of  the  question  would  be  easy. 
But  what  Cyprian  really  meant  was  an  inward  subjective 
connection  with  the  true  church  by  faith  and  disposition  of 
heart.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  officiating  priest  him- 
self, by  virtue  of  his  faith,  must  be  an  organ  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  enabled  by  tlie  simple  influence  of  his  priestly 
office  duly  to  perform  the  sacramental  acts,  to  communicate, 
for  example,  to  the  water  its  supernatural,  sanctifying 
power.*  But  when  the  matter  took  this  shape — was  made 
thus  to  depend  on  the  stibjeclive  character  of  the  priest — ^it 
would  be  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  decide  as  to  the  validity 
of  a  baptism,  and  much  perplexity  and  doubt  would  embarrass 
the  subject ;  for  who  could  look  into  the  heart  of  the  offici- 
ating priest  ?f 

But  in  their  defence  of  the  objective  value  of  the  formula  of 
baptism  the  Roman  party  went  still  farther.  Even  a  baptism 
where,  instead  of  the  complete  form,  simply  ''  in  the  name  of 
Christ "  was  employed,  they  declared  to  be  objectively  valid.} 

*  L.  c.  ep.  70 :  Quomodo  sanctificare  aquam  potest,  qui  ipse  immundus 
est  et  apud  quem  Spiritus  Saiictus  non  est  ?  Sed  et  pro  baptizato  quam 
precem  facere  potest  sacerdos  sacrilegus  et  peccator  ?  Kp.  76  :  Quando 
hajc  in  ecclesia  fiunt,  ubi  sit  et  accipientis  et  dantis  fides  integra. 

f  The  author  of  the  book  de  rebaptismate,  which  stands  among  the 
works  of  Cyprian,  could  therefore  object,  Quid  dicturus  es  de  his,  qui 
plerumque  ab  episcopis  pessiniaj  conversationis  baptizantur?  by  those, 
i.  c,  who  afterwards,  when  their  vices  came  to  be  known,  were  deposed. 
Aut  quid  statues  de  eis,  qui  ab  episcopis  prave  seulientibus  aut  imperi- 
tioribus  fuerint  baptizati  ? 

I  From  Cyprian's  letters,  and  from  the  book  de  rebaptismate,  it  is 
undeniably  clear  that  the  Eoman  party  maintained  this.  If  Firmilian, 
in  the  75  ep.  Cyprian,  speaks  only  of  the  formula  of  baptism  in  the  name 
of  the  trinitas,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  opponents  had  spoken  barely  of 
this.  Firmilian  gives  prominence  only  to  that  point  against  which  he 
meant  particularly  to  direct  his  controversial  argument,  the  principle 
that  the  baptismal  formula  gave  to  baptism  an  objective  validity ;  and 
hence  he  does  not  distinguish  what  would  have  to  be  distinguished  in 
exhibiting  the  opinion  of  his  opponents.  Yet  we  see  also  the  other  posi- 
tion of  his  opponents,  which  must  have  floated  before  his  mind,  disco- 
vering itself,  when  he  says,  Non  omnes  auiem,  qui  nomen  Christi  invocant, 
audiri,  &c.  The  tract  de  rebaptismate,  a  work  of  some  acuteuess,  I  have 
thought  myself  authorized  to  cite  as  undoubtedly  belonging  to  this  period. 
I  cannot  adopt  the  opinion  that  this  work  dates  not  before  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  or  is  even  still  later,  and,  according  to  Gennadius  de  script 
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CypriaD  maintauied,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  formula  of  bap- 
tism but  the  full  form  instituted  by  Christ  had  any  value. 
We  perceive  here  the  more  liberal  Christian  spirit  of  the  anti- 
Cyprian  party.  The  thought  hovered  vaguely  before  their 
minds,  that  in  the  belief  in  Christ  everything  that  properly 
pertains  to  Christianity  is  involved.* 

Cyprian  himself,  however,  did  not  venture  to  limit  God's 
grace  to  such  outward  things  in  those  cases  where  converted 
heretics  had  once  been  admitted  without  a  new  baptism,  and 
had  partaken  of  the  communion  of  the  church,  or  died  in  it. 
'*  God,"  he  observes,  "  is  mighty,  according  to  His  mercy,  to 
show  indulgence,  and  not  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the 
church  those  who  have  been  received  into  it  without  further 
ceremonies,  and  thus  &Ilen  asleep."  t  A  remarkable  case  of 
this  sort  is  narrated  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  {  There  was 
in  the  church  of  Alexandria  a  converted  heretic,  who  lived  as 
a  member  of  the  church  for  many  years,  and  had  partaken  in 
the  public  worship  of  God.  Happening  to  be  present  at 
a  baptism  of  catechumens,  he  remembered  that  the  baptism 
which  he  himself  had  received  in  the  sect  from  which  he  was 
converted   (probably  a  Gnostic  sect)   bore  no  resemblance 

eceles.,  was  written  by  Ur sinus  a  monk.  The  writer  discourses  like  a  man 
who  lived  in  the  midst  of  these  controversies,  in  the  time  of  the  perse- 
cations  ;  all  which  is  inconceivable  of  an  author  belonging  to  a  later 
period.  When  he  says  these  controversies  were  to  produce  no  other 
fruit,  nisi  ut  unns  homo,  quicunqoe  ille  est,  magnse  prudentise  et  constan- 
tic  esse,  apad  quosdam  leves  homines  inani  gloria  prsedicetur,  we  see 
very  clearly  that  Cyprian  is  here  meant,  and  none  but  a  contemporary 
could  so  speak  of  him.  The  expression  in  regard  to  an  ancient  apos- 
tolical tradition,  "  post  tot  seculonim  tantam  seriem,''  seems,  it  is  true, 
out  of  the  way  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  But  in  any  case  this  expression  would  continue  to  be 
very  hyperbolical,  although  employed  by  a  writer  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century ;  and  it  is  the  fact  generally  that  strong  hyperboles  are 
not  unusual  in  the  writers  belonging  to  the  African  church. 

*  In  the  book  de  rebaptismate :  Invocatio  hsec  nominis  Jesu,  quasi 
initium  quoddam  mysterii  dominici,  commune  nobis  et  caiteris  omnibus, 
quod  possit  post  moaum  residuis  rebus  impleri.  The  party  of  Stephen 
not  inaptly  appealed  to  the  fact  that  St  Paul  testified  his  joy  iu  knowing 
that  Christ  was  preached,  even  though  it  were  not  done  in  the  ri^ht  way, 
as  was  the  case  with  regard  to  those  judaizing  Christians,  Philip,  i.  16. 
Cyprian,  who  wished  to  deprive  them  of  the  support  of  this  text,  does 
not  understand  it  so  weU,  ep.  73. 

f  Ep.  70.  :  Euseb.  1  VII.  c.  9. 
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whatever  to  the  one  he  now  witnessed.  Had  he  known  that 
with  Christ,  as  the  object  of  faith,  all  is  given  that  is  necessary 
to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  this  circumstance  could  not  have 
caused  him  so  much  uneasine««.  But  as  this  was  not  so  clear 
to  him,  he  doubted  as  to  his  title  to  consider  himself  a  real 
Christian,  and  fell  into  the  greatest  distress  and  anxiety, 
believing  himself  to  be  without  baptism  and  the  gprace  of 
baptism.  He  fell  down  at  the  bishop's  feet  in  tears,  and 
besought  him  for  baptism.  The  bishop  endeavoured  to  quiet 
his  fears :  he  told  him  that  he  could  not  be  baptized  anew  at 
this  late  period,  after  he  had  so  long  partaken  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord.  It  ought  to  be  enough  for  him  that  he  had 
lived  so  long  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  approach  the  holy  supper  with  imwavering  faith 
and  a  good  conscience.  But  the  wretched  man  found  it 
impossible  to  overcome  his  scruples  and  regain  his  tranquillity. 
Here  was  a  hindrance  to  that  peace  and  joy  in  the  divine 
grace  by  that  temper  of  mind  which  is  again  in  bondage 
to  those  elements  of  the  world  from  which  Christ  has  made 
us  free. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  second  holy  symbol  which  Christ 
instituted  for  his  church — the  Lord^s  supper. 

The  last  supper  which  Christ  partook  of  with  his  disciples 
on  earth  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  fuU  of 
meaning,  as  the  parting  meal  of  Him  who  was  about  to  give 
up  his  life  for  their  salvation,  and  for  that  of  all  mankind; 
and  who  afterwards,  although  no  longer  visible  among  them 
as  at  this  meal,  yet  as  truly,  and  with  still  more  powerfiil 
divine  operation  and  still  richer  blessing,  would  manifest 
among  them  His  spiritual  presence,  and  impart  to  them  Him- 
self and  all  His  heavenly  treasures.  Besides,  this  meal  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  paschal  supper,  which  Christ  could  no 
longer  celebrate  on  earth.  The  feast  in  conunemoration  of 
the  foundation  and  covenant  of  the  Mosaic  religious  con- 
stitution was  now,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the 
theocratic  economy,  to  exchange  its  earthly  for  a  heavenly 
import,  and  to  assume  a  new  relation  analogous  to  the  new 
shape  of  the  theocracy.  The  Jewish  passover  was  a  feast  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  grace  which  the  Almighty  Creator,  who 
causes  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  grow  for  the  service  of  men, 
had  bestowed  on  H\a  ipeoi^le  when  He  honoured  them  with 
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His  especial  guidance^  after  delivering  them  from  the  Egyptian 
bondage.  Every  fether  of  a  family,  who  kept  the  passover 
with  his  household  and  distributed  wine  and  bread  among 
the  guests,  praised  God,  who  had  bestowed  these  fruits  of  the  < 
earth  on  man,  for  the  favour  he  liad  shown  to  his  own 
peculiar  people.  For  this  reason  the  cup  of  wine  over  which 
this  giving  of  thanks  was  pronounced  was  called  the  cup  of 
praise  or  thanksgiving.*  On  the  present  occasion,  then, 
Christ  pronounced  the  blessing  as  the  master  of  the  household ; 
a  blessing,  however,  which,  in  its  relation  to  the  new  shape  the 
theocracy  was  about  to  take,  received  a  new  application.  It 
was  henceforward  to  denote  deliverance  from  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  sin ;  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin  ;  and 
the  gift  of  true  moral  freedom  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
for  man — the  preparation  for  entrance  into  a  heavenly  country. 
And  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is 
laid  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  deliverance  from  sin,  for 
all  humanity.  Hence  Christ  said,  when  he  gave  wine  and 
bread  to  His  disciples,  that  this  bread  and  this  wine  were  to 
he  to  them — ^and  consequently  to  all  the  faithful  in  all  times — 
His  body  and  His  blood ; — the  body  which  He  was  offering 
for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  for  their  salvation,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  new  theocratical  relation.  And  as  these 
outward  symbols  represented  to  them  His  body  and  His  blood, 
so  would  He  Himself  be  hereafter  spiritually  present  with 
them,  as  truly  as  he  then  was  visible.  And  as  they  now 
sensibly  partook  of  these  corporeal  means  of  sustenance,  which 
represented  to  them  His  body  and  His  blood,  so  should  they, 
for  the  nourishment  of  their  souls,  receive  Him,  present  in 
di^ane  power,  wholly  within  them ;  they  should  spiritually  eat 
His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood  (John  vi.),  should  make  His 
flesh  and  blood  their  own,  and  sufl'er  their  whole  natiure  to  be 
more  and  more  penetrated  by  that  divine  principle  of  life 
which  they  were  to  receive  through  their  communion  with 
Him.  Thus,  in  order  to  glorify  the  effects  of  His  suffering 
for  mankind,  to  celebrate  this  intimate  life-giving  com- 
munion with  Him,  and  consequently  with  one  another,  as 
members  of  one  spiritual  body  under  one  Great  Head,  were 
they  to  keep  this  feast  together,  until  at  length,  in  the  actual 
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possession  of  tliat  heavenly  country,  they  should  eiijoy,  in  i^ 
Aillest  extent,  the  lilessetlnesa  which  had  been  obtained  for  them 
1w  His  suiferings,  and,  never  more  to  be  separated  froui 
Him,  they,  &ce  to  &ce,  should  be  united  with  Him  in  His 

After  the  model  of  the  Jewish  passover,  and  the  first  insti- 
tution, the  Lord's  supper  was  origmally  united  with  a  common 
meal.  Both  constituted  a  whole,  representing  not  only  tiie  com' 
munion  of  the  faithful  with  their  Lord,  but  also  their  brotherly 
communion  with  one  another.  Both  together  were  called  the 
supper  of  the  Lord  {irnrvov  too  Kvpioo,  Itlnvoy  (mpiaKoc), 
the  supper  of  love  (ayairij)."  It  was  the  daily  rile  of  Chris- 
tian communion  iu  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem  ;  the  phrase 
kX^v  apror,  the  breaking  of  bread,  in  Acts  ii.  46,  being  most 
probably  to  be  understood  of  them  both  tt^ther.  In  lilie 
manner  we  find  both  united  in  the  tirst  Corinthian  church ; 
and  so  it  probably  was  with  the  innocent,  simple  meal  of  the 
Christians  of  which  Pliny  speaks  in  his  report  to  the  emperor 
Trajan. l-  On  the  contrary,  in  the  description  (pven  by  Justin 
Martyr  we  find  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  entirely 
separated  from  tfiosc  ftaisfa  of  brotherly  love,  if  indeed  in 
those  churches  which  he  had  in  view  they  still  existed  at  all. 
This  separation  was  occa^oned  partly  by  similar  irr^ularitfM 
to  those  wWch  had  tuisen  in  the  Corinthian  churoh,  nhm 
during  these  feasts  a  spirit  prevailed  unsuited  to  the  holy  rite 
which  was  to  follow,  and  partly  by  local  circumstances,  wluck 
generally  prevented  the  institution  of  such  common  meals. 
In  truth  these  meals  especially  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
heathens,  and  gave  birth  to  the  strang^est  and  moat  malidoos 
reports  J — a  circnmstance  which  may  have  early  led  to  the 
agapee  being  either  totally  abolished  or  less  frequently  d>- 
served. 

We  will  now  speak,  in  the  first  place,  of  these  fe&sts  of 
brotherly  love,  such  as  they  were  aflerwards,  when,  separsted 
fi<Hn  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  they  were  specially  called  agaps 
[dyajrai).     At  these  all  distinctions  of  earthly  rank  and  cob- 

*  See  my  History  of  the  PUntiBg,  &c,  VoL  I.  p.  30.  .    . 

t  See  above,  p.  1 3!>, 

X  Tertallinn  on  the  hindrances  which  a  Christian  womaD  meets  *ift 
when  married  to  a  heatheo.  Ad  nxorem,  1,  1 1 .  c.  4 :  Quii  ad  conviTiain 
iJJud  dominicam,  qood  iD&maul,  line  ins  suspicione  dimittet  ? , 
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dition  were  to  disappear  in  Christ.  All  were  to  be  one  in  the 
Lord ;  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  masters  and  servants,  were 
to  eat  at  the  same  table  together.  A  description  of  such  a 
feast  has  come  down  to  us  from  Tertullian.*  "  Our  feast," 
he  says,  ^'  shows  its  character  by  its  name ;  it  bears  the  Greek 
name  of  love ;  and  however  great  may  be  the  cost  of  it,  still 
it  is  gain  to  be  at  cost  in  the  name  of  piety,  for  by  this  re* 
freshment  we  make  all  the  poor  happy.  As  the  cause  of  the 
supper  is  a  worthy  one,  estimate  accordingly  the  propriety 
with  which  all  the  rest  is  managed ;  it  is  throughout  such 
as  its  religious  end  demands.  It  admits  of  nothing  vulgar, 
nothing  unbeseeming.  No  one  sits  down  at  the  table  till 
prayer  has  first  been  offered  to  God;  we  eat  as  much  as 
hunger  requires,  we  drink  no  more  than  consists  with  sobriety ; 
while  we  satisfy  our  appetites  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  night 
is  to  be  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God.  The  conversation 
is  such  as  might  be  expected  of  men  who  are  fully  conscious 
that  God  hears  them.  The  supper  being  ended,  and  all 
having  washed  their  hands,  lights  are  brought  in,  and  every 
one  is  invited  to  sing,  either  from  holy  scripture  or  from  the 
prompting  of  his  own  spirit,  some  song  of  praise  to  God  for 
the  common  edification :  it  then  appears  how  he  has  drunken. 
The  feast  is  concluded  with  prayer."  These  agapsB  lost  by 
d^rees  their  true  original  meaning,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  retain  except  in  the  time  when  Christians  formed 
as  it  were  but  one  £imily.  They  soon  became  a  lifeless  form, 
no  longer  animated  by  the  original  spirit  of  brotherly  love, 
which,  removing  all  distinctions  between  man  and  man,  united 
together  all  hearts  as  one.  Many  abuses  crept  into  them, 
wMch  furnished  occasion  for  evil-minded  persons  to  represent 
the  whole  festival  in  an  unfavourable  light.  As  usually  hap- 
pens in  such  cases,  some  ascribed  undue  importance  to  the 
dead  form,  as  an  opus  operatum ;  others  unjustly  condemned 
the  whole  custom,  without  distinguishing  the  right  use  of  it 
from  its  abuse;  neither  party  being  any  longer  capable  of 
appreciating  the  simple,  childlike  spirit  in  which  this  festival 
had  originated.  Wealthy  members  of  the  church  provided 
such  agapsB,  and  imagined  they  had  done  something  peculiarly 
meritorious  j  and  here,  where  all  ought  to  be  equal,  attention 
began  to  be  paid  to  distinction  of  ranks,  and  the  clergy,  who 

♦  Apologet  c.  39. 
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in  humility  should  have  shone  forth  before  all,  allowed  ihem- 
eelvBs  lo  be  distinguished  by  outward  preferences  unworthy 
of  tlieir  calling.*  A  spirit,  anything  but  childlike,  morose, 
ascetical,  condemned  these  agape  alt<^;etl)er,  and  eagerly 
caught  at  every  particulBr  instance  of  abuse  on  these  occasioiu', 
in  order  to  paint  them  in  exaggerated  colours,  and  to  bring  dis- 
credit upon  the  whole  oustoui.  Such  was  the  case  with  Tet- 
tullian  after  he  became  a  Moittanist.|  Clement  of  Alexandria 
expresMt  iiiinMlf  with  gieater  modcntioii,!  ftltbo«wb  be  cgb- 
dvnns  tlujM  who  imogiiied  tbcy  oooM  pnrchiie  wim  faanqaeb 
Ae  pmamet  <tf  God,  and  who  seemed  to  ^le^ade  the  hearcnly 
name  of  tore  hj  a  particular  apprnniaboa  of  it  to  theie 
Heasta.  "Love,  siya  he,  "is  indeed  a  heaT<cnly  fiiod.  In 
heavoi  IB  due  heaTeni^  iiBast ;  the  eaitUy-  one  ia  indeed  Riren 
by  lore,  yet  the  fisast  IS  not  love  itaetf,  but  only  the  proctf  of  a 
benevolcnGe  ready  to  communiaate.  Take  can^  thwefne,  Uiat 
your  tNMiiTe  be  not  evil  flixA^itf;  for  the  Ungdmnof  God 
h  not  eating  and  drinking,  but  righteonaneH,  peaee,  and  jaj 
in  the  flcly  Ghoit  He  who  shaiei  in  tUa  laMer  &aat  attaiat 
to  what  is  most  glorious,  the  kii^dtMn  of  God,  becawe  be 
strives,  even  in  the  present  world,  to  belong  to  tlut  holy  cent- 
munity  of  love,  the  church  in  heaven.  Lotie  is  the  divine 
thing  itself,  pure  and  worthy  of  God ;  to  communicate  it  a 
work  of  love." 

So  long  as  the  agapse  and  the  Lord's  supper  were  united 
together,  the  oelebration  of  the  latter  formed  no  part:  of  the 
divine  service.!  The  latter  was  held  early  in  the  morning,  and 
not  till  towards  evening  did  the  church  rea^isemble  at  the 

*  A  doDltlf  portion  tub  set  before  ecdesisstics,  in  accordnnce  with  I 
pcrrerted  tnd  sensual  interpretation  of  the  text,  1  Timothy  t.  17.  To- 
tnlUan,  when  a  Montanist,  De  jejnniia,  c.  17:  Ad  eloginm  gulie  tne 
pertinel,  qnod  dnplei  apnd  le  pnesidentibns  honos  binis  partibos  dnn- 
iBlar.  Comp.  Aposlol.  Conetitut.  I.  II.  c.  28,  where  that  which  1^ 
tullian  Ttrf  propcrlj  censures  is  prescribed  as  a  law.  ClcoMDt, 
Stromat.  1.  VII.  t  759,  respecting  the  Gnostic  sects  -.  'H  ecftwn^  Xi 

+  De  j^nniii,  c.  17  !  Apnd  te  agape  in  cacabis  fervet.  Major  f» 
uape.  qnia  per  banc  adolescenteg  tni  cnm  soniritnis  dorminnt.  So  pH- 
Bionale  10  accoser  appears  of  course  not  worthy  of  credit 

X  Pecdagog.  1.  II.  f.  U2. 

[S  This  assertion  is  inconsistent  with  1  Cor.  xl.  as,  compared  with 
zi.  18,  30,  wbatever  ia»-  be  the  sense  in  which  the  "church  of  Gad' 
lie  there  understood.— £>^.  Ed.'\ 
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common  love-feast  and  for  the  celebration  of  the  supper.  At 
this  celebration,  as  may  be  easily  concluded,  no  one  could  be 
present  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
incorporated  into  it  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  But  there  was  no 
reason  for  excluding  unbelievers  or  the  imbaptized  from  the 
worship  held  in  the  morning.*  It  is  clear  from  1  Cdr.  xiv. 
23-25,  that  in  the  age  of  the  apostles  no  stranger  was  forbid- 
den to  enter  those  assemblies  ;  that^  on  the  contrary,  such 
visits  were  regarded  with  pleasure,  because  the  salutary  im- 
pressions which  were  thus  made  on  them  might  lead  to  their 
conversion.  The  Apostle  St.  Paul  desired  that  divine  service 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  exert  an  influence  of  this  kind  on 
such  persons.  We  see  no  reason  to  justify  a  deviation  from 
this  practice.  There  was  no  need  to  fear  spies.  The  evil 
reports  spread  abroad  concerning  the  Christians  could  be  best 
r^ted  by  eye-witnesses.  Publicity  was  the  best  testimony  to 
the  innocence  of  the  Christians.  To  this,  moreover,  Tertullian 
appeals :  any  one,  he  says,  could  convince  himself  of  the  false- 
hood of  those  stories,  as  the  churches  were  so  often  surprised  in 
their  meetings,  and  thus  many  must  have  seen  what  was  done 
in  them.'f  If  then  the  pagans  themselves  were  challenged  to 
testify  what  they  had  seen  in  the  Christian  assemblies  when 
thus  surprised,  there  certainly  was  no  reason  for  repelling  all 
visits  of  strangers  for  fear  of  spies. 

But,  when  the  celebration  of  the  supper  was  disjomed  from 
the  agapsB  and  united  with  the  other  parts  of  divine  service,  it 
might  happen  on  this  very  accoimt  that  men  would  believe  it 

*  Dr.  Rothe,  in  the  acute  and  ingenious  dissertation  which  has  already 
been  referred  to,  de  dbciplina  arcani,  maintains  the  opinion  that  the 
admission  of  unbelievers  and  catechumens  to  the  first  portion  of  the 
service  was  a  later  arrangement ;  and  that  it  was  the  change  which  took 

Slace  in  the  catechumenal  instruction  (see  above^  p.  422),  and  the  Intro- 
action  of  a  class  of  catechumens  into  the  church  assemblies,  in  which 
hitherto  none  but  those  that  had  been  baptized  took  a  part,  which  first 
led  to  the  comparing  of  the  Christian  worship  with  the  Grecian  myste- 
ries, and  to  the  distinguishing  of  a  missa  catechumenorum,  and  a  missa 
fidelium.  But  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  suppositions  on  which 
this  opinion  rests  are  sufficiently  well  grounded,  although  I  confess  there 
is  a  want  of  precise  data  for  a  certain  determination  of  the  disputed 
questions.  The  reasons  for  my  opposite  views,  and  against  Rothe,  lie  in 
my  development  of  the  matter  itself. 

t  Apologet.  c.  7 :  Quotidie  obsidemur,  quotidie  prodimur,  in  ipsis 
plnrimum  coetibas  et  congregationibus  nostris  opprimimur. 
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necessary  to  limit  the  presence  of  unbelievers,  and  to  diamin 
them  from  the  celebration  and  from  the  prepara.tory  service, 
because  these,  from  their  very  nature,  were  designed  only  for 
the  members  of  the  church,  and  because  originally  all  who 
were  present  partook  also  in  the  coiumunion  of  the  holy  supper. 
Marcion,  as  a  champiou  of  apostolical  simplicity  in  the  church, 
&  warm  opponent  of  all  Jewish,  hierarchical  peculiarities, 
combated  the  separation  thus  made  between  catechumens  and 
the  baptized  entitled  to  communioo,  and  their  dismissal  from 
certain  prayers  which  were  connected  with  the  supper,  as  an 
iimovation  alien  from  the  original  spirit  of  the  apustolic,  or,  as 
he  called  it,  of  the  Pauline  church,*  He  was  for  the  catechu- 
mens taking  part  in  all  the  prayers  of  the  church.')'  He  could 
see  nothing  ofiensive  even  if  those  who  did  not  intend  to  par- 
take were  present  atito  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  stipper. 
Tertullian,  on  the  olher  hand,  objected  to  the  heretics, — among 
whom  he  seenu  particularly  to  have  had  in  mind  the  Marcion- 
ites, — that  in  their  assemblies  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
who  were  catechutnuis,  and  who  were  believers  (baptized) ; 
that  all  entered  in  alike  or  together,  and  took  part  in  the 
same  prayers ;  tliat,  moreover,  when  heathens  came  in,  the  holy 
(such  as  it  waa)  was  thrown  to  dogs  and  the  pearls  before 
swine :  the  celebration,  he  means,  of  the  supper  was  espoaed  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  profane ;  although,  in  truth,  it  was  no  Lord's 
supper- — for  Tertullian  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that, 
among  heretics,  there  could  be  neither  a  true  baptism,  nOT  a 
true  Lord's  supper.J  From  this  passage  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
not  that  the  pagans  assisted  in  the  divine  service  among  the 
Marcionites  and  others,  but  that  th^  could  be  present  at  the 

*  In  Teference  to  the  positiio  held  bjr  gaeb,  TertolliBn,  praacriiit. 
hsret.  c.  41 :  Simplicilat^  volant  ess«  prosti^tkmem  diEciplmm,  eajn 
penes  dos  cnram  leDtxuaiiim  (a  COTnipCiou  of  the  primitive  unilj^ 

t  See  Jerome  on  tbe  ^ist.  OatiL  vi.  6 :  Mardon  banc  locnm  its  mter- 
pretatns  est,  dI  pataret  fideles  et  cutechnineiios  simol  onire  debere,  el 

magistram  commimioare  in  oratione  diacipolig, 

t  Tertullian,  pneecripl  hseret,  c  41:  Inprimis,  quis  cateclmiiwnm, 
qnis  fidelis,  incertum  est ;  pariter  adeont,  pariter  orani,  eliam  «tluii<n  a 
supervc^nerint  A  different  sense  present!  itself  according  as  -we  join 
these  words  with  what  precedes  orwithwliat  foUowa  them.  In  thefint 
taae  the  -whole  would  tie  a  coatinuatian  of  the  game  thought,  and  bj  tbe 
tanclam  ve  should  bave  to  understand  the  church  prayetv.  In  the 
second  case  the  sense  expicneA  in  tbe  text  would  answer  to  the  ariginsj. 
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whole  without  distinction.  This  it  was  that  offended  Tertul- 
lian.  He  demanded  that,  in  the  divine  service,  heathens, 
catechumens,  and  baptized  persons  should  take  their  several 
places ;  that  certain  holy  rites  should  be  performed  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  last,  but  be  concealed  from  the  gaze  of  the 
pro&ne.  It  was  this  arrangement  the  Marcionites  combated, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  divine  service  was  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  acts  in  which  catechumens  and  unbelievers  might 
take  part,  and  those  in  which  only  the  baptized  could  take  part. 
Here  the  comparison  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  found  a  place ;  although  we 
cannot  assert  that  this  division  was  originally  the  result  of  a 
comparison  with  the  Greek  mysteries.  For  those  only  who 
had  been  consecrated  by  baptism  could  the  veil  be  removed 
from  the  hidden  sanctuary.*  Thus  it  came  about  that,  while 
Justin  Martyr  did  not  scruple  to  describe  to  heathens  the 
administration  of  baptism  and  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supp^,  it  was  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  after  this  transfer- 
ring of  the  conception  of  the  mysteries  to  the  holy  supper,  that 
one  ought  not  to  speak  of  these  holy  things  before  the  uniniti- 
ated. And  this  revolution  coincides  with  the  time  of  the  great 
revolution  we  have  described  in  the  views  of  Christians  mth 
respect  to  the  priesthood.  To  the  inner  connection  which  here 
presents  itself  it  is  unnecessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

Even  by  the  third  century  it  had  became  customary  for  the 
clergyman  who  presided  at  its  administration,  before  offering 
the  prayers  which  were  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  the 
conununion,  to  admonish  the  church  to  silent  devotion,  calling 

'*'  I  cannot  concur  with  Rothe  in  all  the  passages  where  he  is  disposed 
to  find  an  allusion  to  the  Greek  mysteries,  or  an  affectation  of  secrecy  in 
imitation  of  them.  In  particular,  in  the  language  of  Athenagoras,  Legat. 
pro  Christianis,  f.  37,  ed.  Colon.,  I  can  see  no  trace  whatever  of  con- 
cealment and  mystery  as  to  certain  sacred  rites.  Athenagoras  speaks  of 
the  fact  that  the  Christians,  who  distinguished  themselves  for  their  zeal 
in  bdialf  of  strict  morality,  must  expect  to  be  accused  by  the  pagans, 
who  were  slaves  to  every  lust,  of  the  same  unnatural  debaucherv  which 
they  found  existing  among  themselves,  and  in  this  connection  be  says, 
**  'O  W  eiv  il^tifju  ra  a^iffnrcc,  f  "  What  shall  I  sav  of  that  concemiuff 
which  one  would  prefer  to  be  silent?"  Indigna  dictu.  Not  a  word 
here  respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks,  nor  respecting  the  sacra- 
ments or  the  QiristianSs 
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upon  them  to  lift  up  their  souls  to  heaven,  and  for  the  church 
to  respond —  Yea,  we  have  them  lifted  up  to  the  Lord.* 

We  have  already  remarked  that,  from  the  Jewish  passover, 
the  prayer  of  praise  and  thanks  had,  through  Christ,  passed 
over  to  the  Lord's  supper  among  the  Christians.  This  prayer 
of  praise  and  thanks  was,  moreover,  always  considered  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  solemnity  ;  and  from,  it  the  Lord's 
supper  obtained  its  name  of  the  eucharist  (evxapiffr/af).  The 
president  or  bishop,  taking  the  bread  and  wine  from  the  table 
that  stood  before  him,  gave  thanks  to  God,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  church,  that  He  had  created  the  things  of  nature 
(which  were  here  represented  by  the  most  essential  means  of 
sustenance)  for  the  use  of  man ;  and  that  He,  the  Lord  of 
nature,  had  also,  for  the  sake  of  man,*  given  his  Son  to  appear 
and  suffer  in  a  human  nature.  Both  the  thanksgiving  for  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  the  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of  grace 
were  to  the  Christian  mind  intimately  connected  by  a  natural 
association  of  ideas.     For  it  is  not  until  redeemed  man  returns 

*  Cyprian,  de  oratione  dominica :  Sacerdos  ante  orationem  prsefadone 
pnemissa  parat  fratrum  mentes  dicendo  :  sursum  corda,  ut  dam  respondet 
plebs :  hahemus  ad  Dominum,  admoneatar,  nihil  aliud  se  quam  Dominom 
cogitare  debere.  And  Commodian,  c.  76,  in  rebuking  the  female  prac- 
tice of  talking  in  the  church,  says, — 

Sacerdos  Domini  cum  sursum  corda  pnecepit ; 

In  prece  fienda  ut  fiant  silentia  vestra, 

Limpide  respondes  nee  temperas  quoque  promissis. 

Thus  we  already  find  traces  of  the  liturgy  which  we  become  acquainted 
with  in  the  fourth  century. 

t  The  term  "  iv^a^iffria  "  is  used  metonymically,  resembling  in  all 
respects  the  phrase  "  «r<»T>j^wv  tl/Xayiots,  8  ivXoyov/jbt*'*  in  St.  Paul  =  " » 
ivxapiirrn^iii  oi^ro;  xa.)  oivo; "  in  Justin  Martyr, — the  bread  and  wine  over 
whicn  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  has  been  pronounced.  The  latter  says 
expressly,  that  immediately  after  the  president  of  the  church  has  pro- 
nounced this  prayer  of  thanksgiving  over  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the 
church  joined  in  it  with  their  Amen,  the  sacramental  elements  were 
distributed.  He  mentions  no  other  consecration.  He  says,  *H  3/  ivxh 
X'oyov  rov  cra«'  avrov  {rov  X^io'tov)  ih^cc^iffTfi^uffee,  Tpo<pn.  This  Cannot 
be  a  prayer  which  came  verbally  from  Christ,  for  they  had  no  such 
prayer ;  but  it  is  rather  the  prayer  of  thanks  generally,  instituted  by  him, 
which,  after  his  example,  was  to  be  offered  at  this  celebration.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  words  of  the  institution  were  introduced  into  this 
prayer.  In  the  language  used  by  Firmilian,  Cyprian,  ep.  75,  "  invo- 
catione  non  contemtibili  sanctificare  panem  et  eucharistiam  facere,"  lies 
probably  the  idea  of  a  consecration,  whereby  the  ordinary  bread  became 
the  sacrament  of  the  supper. 
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to  a  childlike  relation  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  that  he  truly 
perceives  how  all  has  been  bestowed  on  him  by  the  love  of  his 
Heavenly  Father ;  now  every  earthly  gift  acquires  for  him  a 
new  and  higher  significancy,  as  a  pledge  of  an  eternal  love, 
imparting  to  man  far  higher  blessings  than  these.  All  nature, 
which  before,  in  his  bondage  to  sin,  and  estrangement  from 
God,  had  been  desecrated  by  man,  was  now  sanctified  anew 
for  him  as  a  redeemed  creature ;  and  in  the  Lord's  supper  the 
earthly  and  natural  was  again  to  become  transfigured  into  a 
symbol  or  vehicle  of  the  heavenly,  the  divine.  With  the 
bodily  food,  thus  sanctified  by  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  was 
now  to  be  connected,  by  the  power  of  the  same  God  who  had 
caused  this  earthly  sustenance  to  grow  for  the  use  of  man,  a 
higher,  heavenly  food  for  the  life  of  the  innward  man.  (We 
shall  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  diiSerent  notions  concerning 
the  relations  of  the  signs  to  the  thing  represented.) 

This  connection  of  ideas  was  quite  familiar  to  the  early 
Christians ;  they  often  made  use  of  it  in  their  controversies  with 
the  Gnostics,  who  affected  a  contempt  for  nature.  Attached  to 
this,  moreover,  was  the  allusion  of  a  peculiar  custom  of  the 
church  at  this  period  ;  the  members  of  the  community  them- 
selves offered  wine  and  bread  as  free  gifts,  and  from  these  were 
taken  the  elements  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.* 
These  gifts  were  regarded  as  the  spiritual  thank-offering  of  the 
Christians.  The  president  of  the  church,  in  taking  from  these 
gifts  the  elements  for  the  Lord's  supper,  and  consecrating  them 
to  God  with  praise  and  thanksgiving,  represented  the  whole 
community  as  one  priestly  race,  as  one  in  the  Lord,  and  as 
ready  to  devote  again  to  the  service  of  God  all  that  they  had 
received  from  Him.  This  thank-offering  of  the  Christians, 
considered  as  a  spiritual  offering  of  the  heart,  as  a  free  expres- 
sion of  childlike  love  and  gratitude,  was  opposed  to  the  sacri- 
ficial worship  of  the  pagans  and  Jews.  In  part,  these  gifts  of 
the  Christians ;  in  part,  the  prayer  of  thanks  of  the  presiding 
church  officer,  with  which  they  were  consecrated  to  God ;  in 

*  This  usage,  which  is  already  plainly  presupposed  by  tllfe  allusions 
of  Justin  Martyr,  of  Irenseus,  is  mentioDfd  m  express  terms  by  Cyprian, 
de  opere  et  eleemosynis,  "where  he  rebukes  the  rich  woman  who  came  to 
the  communion  without  bringing  with  her  a  gift  of  charity  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  church.  Locuples  et  dives  es,  et  dominicum  sine  sacrifido 
venis,  quae  partem  de  sacrificio,  quod  pauper  obtulit,  sumis  ? 
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part,  finally,  the  entire  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  was 
called  (originally  in  this  sense  only)  an  offering  or  sacrifice, 
T^wn^pa^  §v9ia.*  In  this  sense  Justin  Martyr  says^f  ^'  The 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  offered  by  worthy  men  are  the  only 
true  sacrifices  well-pleasii^  to  God  ;  thi^  ttUme  have  the 
Christians  learned  to  offer."  He  regards  this  as  a  proof  of  the 
priestly  nature  of  the  Christians ;  since  Grod  receives  offeriii^ 
from  none  but  His  priests.  In  thb  sense  Ireoseus,  oontrastiiigp 
those  spiritual  offerings  with  every  species  of  ceremonial  con- 
nected with  a  sacrificial  worship,  observes,  ^^It  is  not  the 
offering  that  sanctifies  the  man,  but  it  is  the  conseienoe  of 
the  offerer  that  sanctifies  this  offeriiM^,  if  it  be  pure,  and  induces 
Grod  to  receive  it  as  from  a  friend.   | 

Accordingly,  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  in  the  supper  of  the 
Lord  was  at  &»t  barely  symbolical ;  and  originally  this  idea  did 
not  even  have  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.§  The  only 
thing  originally  had  in  view  was,  I  think,  the  spiritual  thank- 
offering  of  the  Christians,  of  which  the  presentation  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  the  first  firuits  of  nature's  gifits^  served  as  a 
symbol ;  while  no  doubt  the  consciousness  of  the  new  relation 
to  God,  which  the  sufferings  of  Christ  had  given  to  the 
redeemed,  was  implied  throughout.  ||     Afterwards  the  refer- 

*  Hence  the  expression  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  Cyprian :  ohla- 
tionem  alicujus  accipere,  ofiFerre.  To  receive  such  gifts  from  any  one 
for  the  church, — to  take  from  them  the  elements  of  the  supper  and  con- 
secrate them, — was  evidence  that  he  "was  considered  to  be  a  regular 
member  of  the  church. 

t  Dial.  c.  Tryph,  Jud.  f.  345.  %  Iren.  1.  IV.  c.  J  8. 

[§  But  does  not  St.  Paul  imply  a  reference  to  this  sacrifice,  1  Cor,  xl 
26,  27?] 

II  A  single  passage  in  Irenseus,  1.  IV.  c.  18,  s.  4,  seems  to  speak  a 
different  language :  **  verbum  quod  offertur  Deo ;"  therefore  the  Logo6 
himself,  Christ,  is  offered  up  in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.  But  even 
if  there  were  no  other  reading,  yet  thin  could  not  be  the  genuine  one; 
for  such  an  expression  would  not  only  manifestly  contradict  the  whole 
chain  and  connection  of  ideas  elsewhere  so  luminously  exhibited  in  Ire- 
nseus, but  it  would  also  be  unsuited  to  what  immediately  precc^les.  He 
had  just  said,  **  offertur  Deo  ex  oreatura  ejus "  (thus  the  offering  is 
referred  to  the  bread  and  wine) ;  and  in  the  preceding  chapter,  s.  6,  it  is 
said,  "  per  Christum  offert  ecclesia."  Beyond  question,  therefore,  the 
reading  of  other  manuscripts  at  this  place,  "per  quod  offertur,**  must  be 
received  as  the  true  one.  It  is  precisely  the  reference  to  Christ,  the  high 
priest,  which  gives,  as  well  to  this  spiritual  thank-offering  as  to  the  entire 
Christian  life,  the  right  cotisecTu^oiOL.   T\i2&S&  iVue  meaning  of  Irenseus. 
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ence  to  the  death  of  Christ  was  made  more  prominent,  yet  so 
that  it  continued  still  to  be  no  more  than  the  idea  of  a  com- 
meDKM^tive  or  symbolical  representation  of  this  sacri6ce.  But 
as  one  error  b^^ts  another,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
notion  of  a  particular  priesthood  in  the  Christian  church, 
corresponding  to  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  should  give  birth 
to  the  notion  of  a  sacrificial  worship  in  the  New  which  should 
stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  that  of  the  Old ;  and  so  it  came 
about  that  the  whole  idea  of  sacrifice  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  in  the  first  instance  was  simply  symbolical,  took  a  direc- 
tion alt<^ther  wide  of  its  true  import,  the  earliest  indications 
of  which  we  find  in  Cyprian. 

Common  bread,  such  as  was  presented  by  the  church,  was 
used  for  the  Lord*s  supper.  Justin  Martyr  calls  it  expressly 
common  bread  {koivoq  Aprog).  Those  who  went  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  Christ  kept  the  passover  a  day  earlier  than  it  was 
usually  observed  could  have  no  reason  for  taking  other  than 
conunon  bread  for  the  celeb^tion  of  the  ordinance ;  but  even 
those  who  held  the  contrary  opinion  did  not  think  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  an  essential  thing  in  the  performance  of  the 
rite.  We  meet  with  but  one  exception,  in  a  class  of  Judaizing 
Christians* — an  excq)tion,  however,  which  explains  itself. 
This  body  only  celebrated  the  Lord's  supper  once  in  the  year, 
at  the  feast  of  the  passover,  in  remembrance  of  the  last  supper 
of  Christ;  hence  they  were  bound,  as  still  observing  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  law,  to  use  unleavened  bread.f  As  among 
the  ancients,  and  especially  in  the  East,  it  was  not  customary 
to  drink  at  meal-time  pure  wine  unmingled  with  water,  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  Christ  also,  at  the  institution  of  the 
supper,  made  use  of  wine  mixed  with  water.  The  taste,  how- 
ever, for  higher  mystical  interpretations  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  this  simple,  but,  as  it  seemed,  too  trivial  explanation  of 
the  prevailing  custom.  The  mixing  of  water  with  the  wine 
was  said  to  denote  the  union  of  the  church  with  Christ 4 

*  Epiphanios  savs  respecting  the  Ebionites  of  his  time  that  they 
annually  celebrated  the  communion  with  unleavened  bread  and  with 
water  (the  latter  because  their  ascetic  principles  allowed  not  tiie  use  of 
wine^ 

f  See  what  is  to  be  said  hereafter  of  the  Ebionites. 

X  Quando  in  calice  vino  aqua  miscetur,  Christo  popalus  adunatur. 
Cyprian,  ep.  63. 
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As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  celebratioa  of  the  Loid's 
supper,  as  i^pears  from  Justin  Martyr,  was  still  held  to  con- 
stitute an  essential  part  of  divine  worship  cm  every  Sunday ; 
and  the  whole  church  partook  of  the  comnnmicm  after  they 
had  joined  in  the  Amen  of  the  preceding  prayer.  The  deacons 
carried  the  bread  and  wine  to  every  one  present,  m  order.  It 
was  held  necessary  that  all  the  Christians  in  the  place  should, 
by  participating  in  the  communion,  maintain  theur  union  with 
the  Lord  and  his  church ;  the  deacons  therefore  carried  a  por- 
tion of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  to  strangers,  to  theack, 
to  prisoners,  and  all  who  were  prevented  from  being  present 
in  the  congregation.* 

In  some  churches,  however^  as  for  example  that  of  North 
Africa,  the  daUy  partaking  of  the  commmuon  continued  to  be 
held  necessary;  since  it  was  considered  the  daily  bond  of 
union  between  the  Lord  and  the  church,  the  daily  means  of 
promoting  strength,  life,  and  salvation  to  Christians.  Aoeoidr 
ingly  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  give  a  spirUtud  explanation  of 
the  petition  for  our  daily  bread,  as  looking  for  an  uninterrupted 
sanctifying  imion  with  the  body  of  Chnst  through  the  Lrad's 
supper.  But  when  there  was  no  longer  a  daily  service,  or  a 
daily  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  only  means  left 
was  to  cany  home  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  bread,  which, 
in  this  case  of  necessity,  was  to  be  the  substitute  for  the  whole 
communion — the  first  trace  of  the  pi^tice  of  receiving  the 
Lord's  supper  under  one  kind.  Thus  every  Christian,  with 
his  family,  after  the  morning  devotions,  and  before  engaging 
in  his  daily  business,  partook  of  the  communion  at  home,  that 
the  life  of  the  whole  ensuing  day  might  be  sanctified  by  fel- 
lowship with  the  Lord.  In  all  this  we  recognise  ideas  which 
have   their  foundation   in   the   very  depth  of  the  Christian 

*  In  the  description  of  the  rite  by  Justin  and  by  Ireneeus,  <uted  in 

Easebius,  1.  V.  C.  24:  UifAittiv  ihxot^'friav  raiis  a^'o  tmv  vrastuuSv  «»• 
0odffiv,  where  the  author  is  speaking  of  the  Roman  bishops.  Thus  arofle 
first  the  custom  of  communicating  with  elements  preyiously  consecraled 
(the  ^^ofiyi»0'fJbiy»,  as  they  were  afterwards  called).  The  ruling  idei 
was,  that  the  communion  could  properly  be  rightly  administered  only  in 
a  church ;  the  communion,  therefore,  of  persons  absent  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  only  a  continuation  of  that  communion  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  church.  But  when  in  Cyprian  mention  is  made  of  presibyteris  «^ 
confessores  offerentibits^  the  meaning  probably  is,  that  the  elements  were 
first  consecrated  by  the  i^Te&Xs^Ts  oiii  \5ckft  «^\., 
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consciousness ;  but  amidst  them  we  also  discern  the  same 
disturbing  tendency  to  an  over-estimate  of  external  things, 
which  we  have  already  met  with  in  so  many  diifferent  forms, 
and  which  was  ever  prone  to  ascribe  an  almost  magic  power 
of  sanctification  to  the  sensible  elements.* 

In  other  countries,  however,  perhaps  even  as  early  as  this 
date,  the  church  acted  upon  the  principle  that  no  one  ought 
to  partake  of  the  holy  supper  without  a  previous  especial 
preparation  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  only  at  stated  seasons 
chosen  according  to  each  one's  necessities.  The  learned 
Hippolytus,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century, 
wrote  even  at  this  early  date  a  treatise  on  the  question,  "  whe- 
ther a  man  ought  to  communicate  daily  or  only  at  stated 
seasons."  f 

As  the  church  of  North  Africa  was  the  first  to  bring  pro- 
minently forward  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  so  did  they 
also  join  with  it  the  communion  of  infants ;  for  as  they  did  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  sign  and  the  divine  thing 
which  it  signified,  and  as  they  understood  all  that  is  said  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  John's  gospel  concerning  the  eating  of  the 
flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ  of  the  mere  outward 
participation  in  the  Lord's  supper,  they  concluded  that  this, 
from  the  very  first,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  salvation.  % 

The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  the  seal  of  every 

♦  To  this  castom  the  following  passages  refer.  Tertullian,  speakin 
of  the  suspicion  of  the  pagan  husband  towards  his  Christian  wife,  A 
nxorem,  1.  II,  c  5 :  Non  sdet  maritus,  quid  secreto  ante  omnem  cibum 
gostetf  ?  £t  si  sciyerit  panem,  non  ilium  credit  esse,  qui  dicitur. — De 
orat.  c.  19  (in  the  piece  discovered  by  Muratori),  Accepto  corpore 
Domini  et  reservato  (respecting  a  Christian  mistress  of  a  family),  area 
snAy  in  qua  Domini  sanctum  fuit.§  Cyprian,  de  lapsis,  p.  189,  ed.  Baluz. 
— In  the  work  ascribed  to  Cyprian,  de  spectaoulis,  respecting  one  who 
runs  from  the  church  to  the  theatre :  Festinans  ad  spectaculum,  dismissus 
e  domlnioo  et  adhuc  gerens  secum,  ut  assolet,  eucharistiam, 

f  See  Hieronym.  ep.  71,  ad  Lucin. 

X  And  so  it  came  about  that  to  children  who  were  not  yet  able  to  eat 
brad  they  gave  trtne.  Cfr.  Cyprian,  de  lapsis.  Another  example  of  a 
superstitious  abuse,  oontraiy  to  the  original  institution,  leading  to  a 
s^nration  of  the  elements  of  the  supper. 

[§  Mr.  H.  J.  Rose  points  out  that  this  quotation  is  a  compound  of 
two ;  the  words  down  to  '*  reservato  *'  being  from  Tertullian,  and  those 
beginning  with  **  area  "  from  Cyprian. — Eng,  Ed^ 
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religious  consecration.  It  was  accordingly  used  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  marriage,*  and  also  at  the  solemnities  in  comme- 
moration of  the  dead.  Of  the  latter  we  will  here  speak  some- 
what more  at  large. 

As  Christianity  in  no  case  suppressed  the  natural  feelings  of 
man,  but  ennobled  them ;  as  generally  it  opposed  not  only  the 
corrupt  civilization  which  would  crush  these  feelings  of  nature, 
but  also  their  unrestrained  indulgence  in  a  rude  uncivilized 
state,  so  it  exercised  a  similar  influence  with  regard  to 
mourning  for  the  dead.  From  the  very  first,  Christianity 
condemned  the  wild  and  hypocritical  expressions  of  grief  with 
which  the  funeral  procession  was  accompanied — ^the  loud  wail- 
ings  of  women  who  had  been  hired  for  the  occasion  (mulieres 
praeficse) ;  and  yet  it  demanded  no  stoical  resignation  and 
apathy,  but  rather  sought  to  mitigate  and  refine  the  anguish  of 
sorrow  by  the  spirit  of  faith  and  hope,  and  of  childlike  submis- 
sion to  that  eternal  love  which  takes  away  only  to  restore  under 
a  more  glorious  form  all  that  it  has  taken ;  which  sepaiatefl 
for  the  moment,  in  order  to  unite  again  those  whom  it  has  se- 
parated in  a  glorified  state  fi)r  all  eternity.  When  multitudes 
at  Carthage  were  swept  away  by  a  desolating  pestilence, 
Cyprian  said  to  his  church,  "We  ought  not  to  mourn  for 
those  who,  by  the  summons  of  the  Lord,  are  delivered  fiom 
the  world,  since  we  know  they  are  not  lost,  but  sent  before 
us;  that  they  have  only  taken  their  leave  of  us  in  order  to 
precede  us.  We  may  long  for  fhem  as  we  do  for  those  who  are 
on  a  distant  voyage^  but  not  lament  them.  We  must  not  pot 
on  dark  robes  of  mourning  here  below,  while  above  they  have 
already  put  on  the  white  robes  of  glory ;  we  must  not  *gife 
the  heathens  just  cause  to  accuse  us  both  of  weeping  for  them 
as  lost  and  extinct,  of  whom,  nevertheless,  we  say  that  they  an 
alive  with  God,  and  of  failing  to  prove  by  the  witness  of  our 
hearts  the  feith  we  confess  with  our  lips.  We,  who  live 
in  hope,  who  believe  in  God,  and  trust  that  Christ  suffered  and 
rose  again  for  us ;  we,  who  abide  in  Christ,  who  through  Him 
and  in  Him  rise  again, — ^why  do  we  not  ourselves  wish  to 
depart  out  of  this  world ;  or  why  do  we  mourn  our  departed 
ones  as  lost,  when  Christ,  our  Lord  and  God,  exhorts  VB, 

*  Oblatio  pro  matrimonio.  As  to  what  is  to  be  understood  by  tUl 
see  above. 
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saying,  '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth 
in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die '  ?  Why  do  we  not 
hasten  to  see  our  country,  to  greet  our  parents  ?  There  there 
awaits  us  a  vast  multitude  of  dear  ones,  fathers,  brothers,  and 
children,  who  are  already  secure  of  their  own  salvation,  and 
anxious  only  for  ours.  What  a  mutual  joy  to  them  and  to  us, 
when  we  come  into  their  presence  and  embrace !  "  *  Out  of 
this  tone  of  feeling  arose  the  Christian  custom  that  the 
memory  of  the  dead  should  be  celebrated  by  their  relations, 
husbands,  or  wives,  on  the  anniversary  of  their  death,  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  spirit  of  Christian  &ith  and  hope.  It 
was  usual  on  this  day  to  partake  of  the  supper  of  the  Lord  in 
the  consciousness  of  an  inseparable  communion  with  those 
■who  had  died  in  Christ :  a  gift  was  laid  on  the  altar  in  their 
name,  as  if  they  were  still  living  members  of  the  church ;  and 
in  return  for  this,  the  petition  for  peace  to  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted was  introduced  into  the  prayer  of  the  church  which 
preceded  the  coramunion.f 

But  when  the  ideas  of  the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  took 
another  shape,  this  circumstance  also  would  necessarily  react 
on  the  Christian  commemorations  associated  with  this  holy  rite. 
We  meet  with  indications  of  this  as  early  as  in  Cyprian. 

While  individual  Christians  and  Christian  families  cele- 
brated in  this  manner  the  memory  of  the  dead  who  were  espe- 
cially near  to  them  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  whole  churches  also 
commemorated  those  who  had  died  in  the  midst  of  them  as 
witnesses  for  the  Lord.  %  The  anniversary  of  their  deaths  was 
looked  upon  as  their  birthday  to  a  nobler  existence.  Great 
care  was  bestowed  on  the  burial  of  their  bodily  remains, 
ajs  the  sanctified  organs  of  holy  souls,  which  one  day  were  to 
awake  for  their  use  in  a  more  glorious  form.  On  every 
yearly  return  of  their  birthday  (in  the  sense  which  has  been 
explained)  the  people  gathered  round  their  graves,  where  the 
story  of  their  confession  and  sufferings  was  read  aloud,  and  the 

*  Cyprian,  de  mortalitate. 

t  Oblationes  pro  defunctis  annua  die  faciemus.  TertuUian,  de  corona 
milit.  c.  3,  as  an  ancient  tradition.  The  same  writer  says  to  a  widower, 
in  reference  to  his  deceased  wife,  *'  Pro  cujus  spiritu  postulas,  pro  qua 
oblationes  annuas  reddis.  Commendabis  per  sacerdotem,"  etc.  De  ex- 
hortatione  castitat.  c.  11. 

X  The  dies  natales,  natalitia  martyrum,  ytn^Xm  vm  ft»^Tv^uv, 
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communion  celebrated  under  a  conviction  of  a  continued  fel- 
lowship with  them,  through  union  with  Him  for  Whom,  by  their 
gufferings,  they  had  witnessed  a  good  confesedon.*  The  simple 
Christian  character  of  these  commonorative  festiyals  is  evinced 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  church  at  Smyrna,  in  their  account 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Folycarp,  ih&r  bishop,  answered  the 
r^roach  of  the  heathens,  who  refused  to  give  up  the  remains 
of  the  martyr  lest  the  Christians  should  abandon  the  crucified 
and  b^in  to  worship  Atm.f  '^  Ye  are  not  aware,"  ifrites  the 
church,  ^'  that  we  can  neither  forsake  that  Christ  who  suflSsfed 
for  the  salvaticm  of  the  whole  world  of  the  redeemed,  nor 
worship  any  other.  We  supplicate  Him  as  the  Son  of  Grod ; 
but  the  martyrs  we  lave,  as  they  deserve  for  their  exceeding 
love  to  their  Ejng  and  Master,  and  because  we  also  widi 
to  become  thdr  cmi^Huiions  and  fellow-disciples."  {  The 
church  then  proceeds  to  say, — '^  We  gathered  up  his  bcmes, 
which  are  more  precious  than  gold  or  jewels,  and  deposited 
them  in  a  becoming  place ;  and  Grod  will  grant  us  to  assemble 
there  in  joy  and  festivity,  and  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  hk 
martyrdom,  both  as  a  commemoration  of  the  departed  warrior, 
and  as  an  exercise  and  preparation  of  those  whom  the  battle  still 
awaits."  §  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  or  even  earlier  (for  Tertullian,  when  a  Moiitanist, 
argued  against  this  error),  the  germ  of  an  excessive  veneration 
for  the  martyrs  was  already  showing  itself.  So  universally  is  man 
inclined  to  over-estimate  the  human,  to  deify  the  instrument, 
which  should  rather  direct  the  heart  to  Him  who  employs  it ; 
and  whenever  the  germ  of  falsehood  has  once  manifested  itself, 
it  will  (if  it  be  not  checked  by  a  mighty  reaction  of  the  sense  of 
truth)  before  long  unfold  its  errors  and  spread  wider  and  wider. 

*  The  oblationes,  sacrificia  pro  martyribus,  presupposed  originally 
that  the  martyrs  were  like  other  sinful  merii  who  stood  in  need  of  the 
intercessions  of  Christians.  This  usage,  in  its  original  sense,  was  little 
in  harmony  with  an  extravagant  veneration  of  the  martyrs ;  this  cir- 
cumstance accordingly  must  have  afterwards  led  to  a  different  inter- 
pretation of  the  ancient  custom. 

t  Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  15.    See  above,  p  ,153. 

I  TovTov  /ilv  ya^  viev  Svrtt  tov  ^lov^  vroofxtnouftiv'  rovg  ^i  fAK^w^tf,  in 
fiet^nrets  tou  xv^iou  xa)  fAifAvirmi  oLyetTufAiv,  a^iwt  tvixa  ihyoias  av  v^tt^Xnrw 
Ttis   tif   Toy  t^iov  fietviXia  xxi  ^t^o'xttXov. 

§  £7;  9-i  r£v  vreoK^^ti^oTft  fAvnfJurif,    xa,)    rait    fJutWeiruf    iiaxno'nt    rt    K^i 
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SECTION    FOURTH. 

HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIANITY,    APPREHENDED    AND    DE- 
VELOPED AS  A  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES. 

The  same  law  according  to  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  sections,  Christianity  unfolded  and  shaped  itself  out- 
wardly from  within,  will  again  offer  itself  to  our  notice  in  the 
present  section,  in  which  we  propose  to  trace  the  progressive 
development  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  the  law  expressed 
in  the  words  we  have  prefixed  as  the  motto  to  this  volume  — 
words  employed  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  his  kingdom  should  be  developed  on  the 
earth.  As  the  little  leaven  cast  into  the  lump  of  meal  pro- 
duces in  it  a  process  of  fermentation,  and,  working  by  its  inhe- 
rent virtue,  assimilates  the  whole  to  itself;  so  Christianity — 
the  heavenly  leaven — by  the  power  of  a  divine  life,  created  a 
ferment  in  human  nature,  which  from  its  hidden  depths,  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  natural  heart,  extended  its  influence 
both  to  the  Acuities  of  thought  andsthe  outward  conduct, 
assimilating,  transforming,  and  fashioning  the  whole  to  its 
own  likeness ; — an  effect  which  could  only  be  brought  about 
by,  a  gradual  process  of  development,  and  after  manifold  con- 
flicts with  the  foreign  elements  it  had  to  subdue.  Having 
contemplated  the  workings  of  Christianity  in  the  phenomena  of 
life,  it  will  now  be  our  object  to  trace  them  in  the  develop- 
ment of  thought  and  of  knowledge. 

As  it  is  one  essential  characteristic  of  Christianity  that  it 
did  not  deliver  a  new  law  of  the  letter  in  distinct  precepts,  nor 
foimd  a  new  society,  organized  from  without  by  certain  inva- 
riable external  forms ;  so  it  is  another,  that  it  did  not  commu- 
nicate a  rigid  system  of  doctrines,  settled  and  determined  once 
for  all  in  a  sum  of  certain  fixed  notions.  In  both  respects  the 
word  of  the  quickening  Spirit  was  to  make  its  way  outwards 
frora  within — in  the  shaping  of  the  external  life,  as  well  as  in 
the  stamping  of  its  doctrines  into  distinct  notions.  The  divine 
revelation  was  so  framed,  that  by  man's  reason  divinely  en- 
lightened, while  his  conduct  was  regulated  b^  iVkfe  \i^^  ^!crecis^ 

VOL,  I,  7»  ^ 
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life,  it  might  be  elaborated  and  developed  in  proportioo  as  he 
became  more  fully  penetrated  hj  its  spirit,  and  widi  £nee 
activity  in  a  way  befitting  its  peculiar  essence.  It  was  not 
something  engrafted  on  the  characters  of  men,  that  would  for 
ever  remain  foreign  to  them ;  but  a  divine  matter,  suited  to 
all  individualities  of  human  character,  in  which  these  were 
to  find,  not  their  annihilation,  but  thesr  completion,  was  de- 
signed for  the  very  end  of  being  adopted  by  each  in  his  own 
way,  and  of  being  developed  by  them  in  the  most  appropriate 
form.  As  Christ  Himself,  the  second  man,  the  prototype  of  the 
new  regenerated  humanity,  is  exalted  above  all  the  contrasts 
of  human  individuality,  and  comprises  in  Himself  the  original 
elements  of  them  all  harmoniously  combined ;  so  what  in  Him 
is  one,  must,  in  the  ennobled  human  nature  proceeding  finom 
Him,  be  individualized.  The  manifold  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter, destined,  when  animated  by  His  life,  to  present  diff<»«Dt 
j)liases  of  Himself,  were  to  cooperate,  each  supplying  what  the 
others  might  lack,  to  give  a  perfect  exhibition  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ  in  the  course  of  history.*  And  this  law  finds  its 
application .  at  the  very  outset  in  those  who  formed  the  neces- 
Kary  connecting  links  between  Himself  and  the  succeeding 
(levolopment  of  the  church — those  organs  and  vehicles  of  His 
Si)irit  to  all  subsequent  ages.  The  mode  of  apprehending  and 
[)re«enting  that  divine  -truth,  which  is  one  in  essence,  was  of 
necessity,  even  at  this  point,  separated  into  four  great  and  pecu- 
liar directions,  which  were,  so  to  speak,  the  complements 
one  of  another  in  exhibiting  the  whole  fulness  of  Christ ;  as 
is  evident  when  we  compare  the  different  characters  of  St. 
Jani(>s  and  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  The  spirit  of 
Christ  exercised  too  mighty  an  influence  over  their  respective 
cliaract(Ts,  which  it  attracted  and  animated,  for  it  to  be  possible 

*  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  attention  to  those 
l)eautiful  words  of  Schleiermacher,  which  express  so  profound  an  under- 
standing as  well  of  the  historical  development  of  Christianity  as  of  the 
essential  character  of  Christ.  "  If  we  contemplate  Christendom  in  its 
full  and  complete  sense,  if  we  can  but  for  a  moment  so  illuminate  the 
mind's  eye  and  so  kindle  the  fire  of  love  in  the  heart  as  to  be  no  longer 
shocked  and  repelled  by  difierences,  we  shall  find  in  them  all,  taken 
together,  not  only  the  fulness  of  Christ  and  the  fulness  of  the  undivided 
Spirit  of  God,  but  we  shall  also  see  therein  the  Father  who  has  revealed 
himself  in  his  Son,  and  be  able  to  take  in  at  a  glance  all  these  several 
broken  rays  of  dWine  \\ght  as  they  proceed  from  one  central  point." 
Sclileiermacher's  Pred\g,leix,  lievjLft  kas^aiN^,'^ AW  ^.  sqq',. 
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for  them  to  unfold  themselves  in  such  a  degree  of  opposition 
as  to  exclude  one  another.  Whatever,  therefore,  was  diverse 
in  them  remained  subordinate  to  a  higher  unity.  And  so 
ever  after ; — it  depended  on  the  natural  diversities  of  human 
character  which  of  these  grand  tendencies  in  the  original 
presentation  of  Christianity  should  chiefly  attract  each  man ; 
and  on  which  side,  in  what  form  of  it,  each  could  appropriate 
it  to  himself  and  conceive  it. 

But  in  its  later  course  of  development  the  power  of  Christ's 
spirit  no  longer  predominated,  subordinating  the  human  ele- 
ment to  itself,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  human  individuality 
was  felt  more  and  more.  And  now  partial  systems  arose, 
running  counter  to  each  other,  and  doing  in  one  way  or  an- 
other great  injury  to  the  cause  of  divine  truth ;  and  it  was 
reserved  to  the  further  progress  and  purification  of  the  church 
to  restore  once  more  a  clear  apprehension  of  that  unity  in  the 
midst  of  these  conflicting  elements. 

In  the  preceding  section  we  have  seen  Christianity  in  conflict 
with  the  religious  principles  of  the  old  world — with  paganism 
and  Judaism.  But  the  conflict  was  not  merely  an  open  one, 
but  those  principles  insinuated  themselves  into  the  very  modes 
of  apprehending  Christianity  itself,  threatening  to  corrupt  it 
by  lowering  it  to  their  own  standard  and  blending  themselves 
with  it.  And  we  shall  observe  the  same  phenomena  in  the 
process  of  the  development  of  doctrines.  As,  in  the  pro- 
gressive evolution  of  the  Christian  life,  we  saw  Jewish  and 
pagan  elements  entering  in  with  a  pernicious  influence,  and 
nevertheless  the  Christian  principle  preserving  itself  pure  in 
conflict  with  both ;  so  in  the  history  of  doctrine  we  shall  again 
witness  the  same  tendency.  And  thus,  as  they  both  sprang 
from  a  common  root,  we  shall  be  able  to  perceive  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  development  of  the  Christian  principle 
in  doctrine  and  in  life,  in  dogmatics  and  in  ethics.  Now, 
wherever  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  old  world,  which  were 
the  first  that  from  without  presented  themselves  in  hostility  to 
Christianity,  became  so  mixed  up  with  its  inner  development 
as  to  mutilate  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  by 
appropriating  a  part  oijly,  there  those  phenomena  arose  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  heresies.*     In  later  times, 

*  The  word  «7^rii,  in  its  original  signification,  grounded  on  its  ety- 
mology, has,  as  is.  well  known,  no  bad  meanine  attached  tA  \1\  Wives, 
tbe  philoeopbical  usas  loquendi  denotes  the  c\io\ce  ot  c«r\aJL'a'<^T\Xk^v^<^ 
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however,  this  name  has  often  been  employed  in  a  very  dilSerent 
manner.  A  single  dominant  sect  refusing  to  recognise  the 
manifold  phases  that  in  the  healthy  development  of  Christian 
truth  necessarily  presented  themselves,  and  seeking  to  substitute 
for  the  unity  which  exhibits  itself  in  multiplicity,  a  uniformity 
fatal  to  the  healthy  process  of  development,  has  too  often 
attempted  by  this  name  to  brand  as  a  morbid  symptom  every 
deviation  from  its  own  mode  of  apprehending  Christianity, 
which  claimed  to  be  the  only  healthy  one. 

The  varied  and  great  phenomena  of  the  heresies  which  arose 
in  this  period,  exhibiting  the  elements  of  Jewish  and  Oriental- 
Greek  culture  in  various  combinations,  reveal,  on  one  side, 
the  chaotic  heavings  of  a  world  out  of  joint,  on  the  point 
either  of  dissolution  or  of  rising  into  a  new  creation,  wluch  a 
new  in-breathing  of  the  breath  of  life  was  to  call  forth  out  of 
the  chaos.  On  the  other  hand  they  bear  witness  to  the  mighty 
attractive  power  which  the  manifestation  of  Christ  exerted 
on  the  various  elements  of  this  chaos  and  of  the  powerful 
impression  which  it  produced,  both  by  attraction  and  repul- 
sion. Even  if  nothing  had  come  down  to  us  save  the  know- 
ledge of  these  phenomena, —  if  we  knew  nothing  of  the  causes 
by  which  they  were  produced,  —  yet  any  profoundly  reflective 
mind  would  feel  constrained  to  recognise,  in  these  mighty 
after-workings,  some  still  greater  phenomenon  that  had  pre- 
ceded them  ;  and  it  would  doubtless  be  possible,  from  a  study 
of  the  one,  to  infer  the  character  of  the  other. 

Since  in  these  heresies  we  must  recognise  the  reaction  of 
different  principles,  which,  having  prevailed  in  the  ancient 
world,  had  forced  their  way  into  Christianity  itself  and  sought 

for  the  whole  regulation  of  life, — some  particular  conviction  determinmg 
the  character  of  the  life.  Hence  it  was  used  to  designate  the  different 
schools  of  philosophy,  which  were  divided  each  from  the  other  by  their 
difference  in  respect  to  such  convictions.  Thus  Sextus  Empiricos  gives, 
as  the  most  general  definition  of  the  word,  x«V«  'm*  xaTo.  ri  (pattafutn 
d.xo\cv^oviret  etyty^.  But  where  the  question  turns  not  on  the  different 
opinions  of  men  with  regard  to  important  subjects,  but  on  truth  conmiu- 
nicated  by  divine  revelation,  whereby  the  foundation  is  to  be  laid  of  a 
fellowship  and  unity  of  religious  conviction,  of  an  all-embracing  church, 
the  word  ahinsy  as  opposed  to  this  postulate,  as  denoting  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  subjective  side,  whereby  that  higher  fellowship  and  unit} 
are  violated,  takes  in  the  associated  idea  of  arbitrary  human  opinion, 
through  which  divine  truth  becomes  corrupted;  and  with  such  an  asso- 
ciated evil  meaning  t]bie  Venii  %^id&  \n  \)^  ^m^loyed  even  in  the  uses 
loQuendi  of  the  New  TesXAmenX. 
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to  maintain  themselves  in  union  with  it,  they  must  have  sub- 
served one  important  end.  The  Christian  mind,  while  it 
repelled  these  reactions,  must  in  this  opposition  have  developed 
and  expressed  itself  still  more  clearly  than  it  could  have  done 
if  these  fundamental  principles  had  assailed  Christianity  merely 
from  without.  These  conflicts  could  not  fail  to  result  in  a 
more  clearly  developed  and  more  sharply  defined  conviction 
of  the  distinctive  essence  of  Christianity  generally,  and  of  its 
several  doctrines  in  particular. 

By  considering  the  oppositions  most  distinctly  marked 
between  the  heresies  of  this  period  and  that  process  of  develop- 
ment by  which  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  was  thus 
more  clearly  unfolded,  came  forth  triumphant  from  these  con- 
flicts, we  see  the  truth  of  those  words  of  the  Christian  philo- 
sopher which  we  selected  for  the  motto  of  our  work, — 
that  all  oppositions  find  themselves  resolved  and  reconciled  in 
Christ. 

Since  then,  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  can  only 
be  rightly  understood  by  taking  into  view  its  conflict  with 
the  heresies,  we  must  first  turn  our  attention  to  the  considera- 
tion of  these  phenomena* 

Heretical  Tendencies, 

What  were  the  two  chief  tendencies  of  the  heretical  spirit 
will  appear  by  considering  the  relation  of  Christiaiiity  to  the 
previous  religious  development  of  mankind.  Christianity 
was  the  new  creation  which  had  its  germ  in  Judaism,  In 
conunon  with  Judaism,  it  possessed  not  only  the  character 
of  a  revealed  religion,  as  opposed  to  the  religion  of  nature  in 
heathenism,  but  also  the  basis  of  a  theocracy,  and  yet  it  was 
something  entirely  new.  It  was  in  short  a  principle  which 
aimed  at  the  transformation  of  all  that  existed.  The  least 
among  those  who  shared  in  this  new  creation  was  to  be  greater 
than  the  greatest  among  the  prophets.  It  was  at  once  the 
dissolution  and  the  fulfilment  of  Judaism.  To  a  right  under- 
standing, therefore,  of  Christianity,  it  was  essential  that  both 
these  relations  should  be  rightly  apprehended.  It  would  be 
requisite  to  see  how,  while  Judaism  was  to  meet  with  its  fulfil- 
ment in  Christianity,  at  the  same  time  the  distinct  religious 
principle  which  Judaism  had  till  now  maintained  was  to  be 
dissolved.  Christianity  must  be  rightly  understood,  both  in  its 
close  connection  with  the  preparatory  elemeivV^  oi  ixsA-wssccv^-wA 
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almi  in  iU  opposition  to  the  tame.  Accordiiig  as  either  the  oppo- 
sition WBM  lost  sight  of  in  the  intimate  eonnecticMi,  or  the  inti- 
mate connection  was  overlooked  in  the  oppositioii,  two  opposiiig 
tendencies  to  error  might  arise.  And  in  these  main  diiecdons  of 
the  heretical  spirit  we  shall  easily  trace  the  influcDce  of  the  two 
contrary  elements  of  culture  which  were  attracted  by  Christi- 
anity— the  antagonism  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Hellenic  mind. 
Ah  the  new  spirit  which  Christ  introduced  into  humanity  was 
at  first  covered  and  hidden  beneath  the  old  forms  of  Judaism, 
wtiich  it  was  afterwards  to  destroy  by  its  own  inherent  power ; 
as  it  was  from  their  previous  religious  principles  that  the  Jews 
passed  to  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  promised  in 
the  Old  Testament,  it  naturally  happened  that  in  their  minds 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  blended  with  their  previous  Judaism. 
Accordingly  they  expected  that  the  development  of  Christi- 
anity, like  its  first  manifestation,  should  be  invested  in  the  forms 
of .)  udaism,  and  so  required  that  what  was  merely  a  passing 
moment  should  be  retained  as  of  lasting  obligation.  The  free 
Greek  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  which  struggled  hardest 
beneath  the  yoke  of  the  law,  was  most  strongly  attracted  by 
tliat  particular  in  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  in  Christianity 
which  most  directly  opposed  the  restraints  of  Judaism.  It 
there  fore  would  be  tempted  to  apprehend  Christianity  simply 
as  a  religion  opposed  to  Judaism;  to  deny  absolutely  the  fact 
of  their  common  divine  foundation  ;  to  explain  the  connection 
betw(»en  them  as  merely  accidental ;  and  to  overlook  the  more 
profound  and  necessary  inner  connection  and  the  higher  unity 
which  existed  between  the  two  religions.  Indeed,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  St.  Paul,  we  may  perceive  the  germ  of  this  opposition 
— tlie  opposition,  that  is,  between  those  who  maintained  ex- 
ohisively  the  autliority  of  tlie  apostles  of  Palestine,  and  those 
wlio  attaclieil  tiiemselves  exclusively  to  the  Apostle  St.  Paul, 
— between  those  who  remained  in  bondage  to  the  Jewish  law, 
and  tha-^e  wlio  gloried  in  their  Christian  freedom  and  higher 
knowleilge.*  The  same  opposition  appears  still  more 
strongly  developeii  by  the  times  of  St.  John  ;^  and  from  it 
arose  afterwards  the  opposition  between  the  Judaizing  and  the 
Gnostic  views  of  Christianity.  When  this  opposition  attains 
to  it.s  full  development,  it  of  all  others  most  deeply  affects  the 
entire  apprehension  of  Clu'istianity,  and  extends  alike  to  all  its 

*  See  my  Apostol.  Zeitsdtet,  ^.  \.  ^.  ^\4,  C 
f  Id.  Bd,  II.  S.  53^  ff. 
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ethical  and  all  its  dogmatic  elements.  The  first  of  these 
mental  tendencies  cleaves  to  the  temporal  earthly  form  of 
manifestation  alone,  without  divining  the  higher  spirit  which  is 
embodied  and  hidden  beneath  it ;  the  other  disdains  that  tem- 
poral form  of  manifestation,  although  it  is  the  necessary 
medium  for  the  appropriation  of  the  spirit,  and  would  have 
the  spirit  without  its  external  medium.  The  one  adheres  to 
the  letter,  without  penetrating  to  the  revelation  of  the  spirit ; 
the  other  thinks  to  grasp  the  spirit  without  the  letter.  The 
one  sees  nothing  in  Christ  but  the  Son  of  man ;  the  other, 
nothing  but  the  Son  of  God ; — and  so  in  Christianity  the  one 
would  have  only  the  human  element  without  the  divine  ;  the 
other,  the  divine  alone  without  the  human.  The  last  antithesis 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  with  regard  to  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tian morality.  For  as  this  presupposes  the  oneness  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man  in  Christ,  so  the  ennobling 
of  the  entire  man,  as  the  form  of  manifestation  of  the  divine 
life,  is  the  principle  of  it,  and  that  which  flows  directly  from 
this  assumption. 

Of  these  two  main  tendencies,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider, first,  the  one  which  exhibited  itself  in  the  Judaizing 
sects. 

The  Judaizing  Sects, 

This  heretical  tendency,  as  is  clear  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  is  the  oldest  that  interfered  with  the  regular 
development  of  Christianity.  Fixing  itself  on  Christianity  at 
the  very  spot  of  its  birth,  it  gradually  extended  itself.  That 
which  was  but  crude  and  imperfect,  and  constituted  the  first 
necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  development,  set  itself  first  of  all 
In  opposition  to  the  progressive  movement  which  Christianity 
aimed  at  ;  and  then  that  which  was  in  its  right  place  at 
the  beginning,  giving  itself  out  to  be  the  end  and  the  aim, 
asserted  its  own  validity  against  the  free  development  of  the 
spirit  when  it  burst  from  the  shell  in  which  it  had  been  pre- 
yiously  confined ;  till  at  last  the  same  carnal  and  narrow  Jew- 
ish prmciple,  which,  after  showing  its  hostility  to  Christianity 
by  decided  unbelief,  received  Christianity  indeed,  but  after 
its  own  fashion,  taking  up,  that  is,  the  shell  instead  of  the 
kernel ; — when  that  same  carnal  mind,  to  which  our  Saviour's 
sublime  words  had  so  often  been  a  stone  of  stumbling, 
believed  his  words  in  part,  it  is  true,  but  a^^a^m  \i^t»:^«i  \\si^ 
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by  misconstruing  their  meaning, — ^by  interpreting  them  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  and  not  according  to  the  spirit.  However,  it 
is  necessary  carefnlly  to  distinguish  the  different  gradations  in 
this  tendency,  from  what  was  merely  an  imperfect  and  subor- 
dinate stage  of  Christian  knowledge  up  to  that  which  is 
properly  heresy. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  was  the  fundamental  doctrine  on  which  the 
whole  edifice  of  the  church  was  raised.  Accordingly,  the  first 
Christian  church  was  formed  of  very  heterogeneous  materials. 
It  was  composed  of  such  as  differed  from  other  Jews  only  by 
acknowledging  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  who  were  still  bound 
to  the  same  contracted  Jewish  notions  as  before ;  and  of  such  as, 
coming  to  know  Jesus  more  and  more  as  the  Messiah  in  a  high 
and  spiritual  sense,  and  surrendering  themselves  with  docility 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ  under  the  inworking  of  that  spirit,  were 
ever  growing  in  their  Christian  knowledge,  and  were  continu- 
ally more  and  more  set  free  from  their  besetting  errors.  These 
heterogeneous  elements,  which,  in  the  first  churches  that  were 
formed  among  the  Jews,  were  united  outwardly  rather  than 
inwardly,  must,  in  the  progpressive  development,  be  separated 
more  and  more  from  each  other.  The  sifting  process  of  time 
must  effect  a  separation  between  those  who  had  really  been 
touched  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  those  who  still 
belonged  more  truly  to  Judaism.  To  this  necessary  separation 
we  may  apply  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  1  Corinth,  xi.  19,  and 
of  St.  John,  1  Ep.  ii.  19. 

As  Christ  himself  had  faithfully  observed  the  Mosaic  law, 
so  at  first  the  faithful  observance  of  it  was  retained  by  all 
believers,  and  was  held  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  partici- 
pating in  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  After  the  preparatory 
labours  of  Stephen  the  martyr,  and  of  other  men  of  Hellenistic 
origin  and  education,  and  of  Peter,  that  which  Christ  in- 
tended, when  he  said  that  he  was  not  come  to  destroy  the  law 
but  to  fulfil  it,  and  when  he  called  himself  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath — that  which  he  meant  by  the  worship  of  God,  no 
longer  confined  to  any  particular  time  [?]  or  place,  but  in 
spirit  and  in  truth, — the  essence  of  the  new  spiritual  creation, 
which  is  grounded  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,*  was  clearly 

*  Following  the  Pauline  train  of  thought.  As  the  risen  Christ  pos- 
sesses a  life  raised  above  the  dominion  of  nature,  the  a^rot^ua  rov  xo^fctv, 
so  too  the  spiritual  life  of  those  who  are  spiritually  risen  with  him  is 
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conceived  and  expressed  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  an  inde- 
pendent Christian  church,  wholly  unconnected  with  Judaism, 
was  formed  among  the  Gentiles.     Already  a  schism  appeared 
to  be  iuMninent  between  the  two  elements  of  which  the  Chris- 
tian church  was  composed,*— the  prevailing  notion  of  Christi- 
anity in  Palestine,  with  its  decided  leaning  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  kept  the  new  spirit   still  enveloped  in  the  old 
forms  of  Judaism ;  and  the  independent  development  among 
the  Gentile  churches  founded  by  St.  Paul.     By  the  compro- 
mise entered  into  between  the  two  parties  at  Jeriasalem*  a 
reconciliation  was  eflPected,  and  this  was  the  triumph  of  the 
idea  of  a  catholic  church,  whose  unity,  grounded  on  the  faith 
in  Jesus  as  the  one  Saviour  and  LotcI  of  all,  was  to  suppress 
all  subordinate  differences  of  Jewish  and   Hellenic  notions. 
But  the  more  deeply  seated  opposition  could  not  be  overcome 
and  set  aside  by  any  reconciliation  thus  outwardly  brought 
about.     It  vas  soon  called  forth  again  by  the  power  with 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  established  the  principles  of  a  more 
liberal  view  of  Christianity,  and  by  the  success  and  rapid  ex- 
tension of  his  labours  among  the  Gentiles,  which  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  pharisaic  party  among  the  Jewish  Christians. 
In  opposition  to  Paul,  whom  they  refused  to  acknowledge  as 
an  apostle,  whom  they  accused  of  corrupting  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  arose  that  party  of  Jewish  Christians, — zealots  accord- 
ing to  the  Pharisaic  spirit, — which  was  not  until  afterwards 
distinguished  by  a  common  name.     At  the  time  when  this 
opposition  had  become  most  violent  St.  Paul  was  removed 
from  the  field  of  his  earthly  labours.     Then  came  the  concili- 
atory labours  of  the  Apostle  St.  John  in  Asia  Minor,  by  which 
many  of  the  points  of  difficulty  were  removed ;  but  still  the 
opposition,  in  points  in  which  it  had  been  most  strongly  marked, 
could  not  be  wholly  suppressed. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  century  we  still  find,  among 
the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  the  two  parties  which  arose 
in  the  apostolic  age ;  as  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Justin 
Martyr's  dialogue  with  Trypho.^  Two  classes  are  here  men- 
raised  above  the  dominion  of  nature ;  their  religion  is  a  religion  emanci- 
pated from  the  elements  of  the  world,  altogether  free,  and  thenceforth 
bound  to  no  outward  circumstances  whatever. 

*  See  on  this  subject  my  Apostol.  Zeitalter,  Bd.  I.  S.  169,  ff. 
.  t  Ed.  Colon,  f.  266,  to  which,  in  many  Tesv^c\B,YBi'^TVKDX.^"assa5K^^^ 
shall  again  have  occasion  to  advert. 
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tioned, — tlu»e  who  in  iheir  own  practice  uailet)  the  observancp 
of  the  Mosaic  law  witli  a  faith  in  Christ,  but  without  esacttng 
the  same  obsen'ance  of  believing  Gentiles,  whom  they  ackauir- 
leclged  aa  true  Christian  brethren  and  accounted  worthy  of  aJJ 
brotherly  fellowship,  notwithstanding  that  Ihey  maintained 
their  original  Christian  freedom,* — and  those  who,  not  con- 
tent with  obaerving  the  Mosaic  law  themselves,  wished  to 
force  the  observance  of  it  on  all  the  Gentile  converts,  am! 
refused  to  have  fellowship  with  them  on  any  other  t«^is; 
proceeding  herein  on  the  assumption  that  the  believing  Gen- 
tiles, like  all  othera,  were  unclean,  and  that  without  keeping 
the  Mosaic  law  no  man  could  be  just  before  God.-t-  Of  the 
Jewish  converts,  the  former  were  the  genuine  apostolical 
Christians,  who  remained  fiiithful  lo  the  henoticon  or  compact 
made  at  Jerusalem ;  tiie  latter  belonged  to  that  parly  idih 
whose  influence  among  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles  tlie 
Apostle  St.  Paul  had  so  often  to  ftru^le. 

As  the  destruction  of  Jeni?alera  and  the  abolition  of  the 
temple-worship  could  not  shake  the  fiiith  of  the  Jews  at  lar^ 
in  the  perpetual  validity  of  their  religious  laws,  so  neither  can 
it  be  said  that  the  atlachnient  to  the  Mosaic  law  of  those  who 
had  embmced  Christianity  was  thereby  diminished.  Th^ 
regarded  these  events,  no  doubt,  as  a  divine  punishment  sent 
upon  the  mass  of  their  nation  for  their  hostility  to  Christ,  and 
for  that  wicked  disposition  which  had  caused  liis  death ;  and 
many  among  them  were  looking  for  a  glorious  restoration  of 
the  city  and  of  the  temple  to  the  faithful  amoi^  the  people. 
Those,  indeed,  that  were  not  finally  drawn  away  by  their  Jewieh 
way  of  thinking,  on  which  had  been  grafted  a  mere  superficial 
&ith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  to  relapse  altogether  into  Juda- 
ism,^—tlie  more  genuine  among  the  Jewish  Christians  who 
were  at  Jerusalem  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Roman  war, — 

*  As  Jnstia  reportc  of  them  in  the  passage  above  refaired  to ;  ai^w- 
t  Justia's  »ords ;   'Ei.  S  li  iri  no  j-liwi  t.5  Sftkrifv  (the  race  of 

X  A  cluuige  Tery  easily  accoouted  for,  aud  odo  which  Jostin  notices  iu 
the  paeeage  stHne  referred  to :  Tali  i/iji,syitarritt  ieJ  Inytirrmt  ruT» 
i7hu  ™  Xfirrii  urn   ^miit   hIt'l^    |utbSi4iik(  w!   tAt   irntu'   rtXjrvMt, 
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could  feel  no  sympathy  with  the  ^Lnaticisin  which  this  war 
brought  along  with  it ;  and,  remembering  the  admonitory,  warn- 
ing, and  threatening  words  of  Christ,  could  hardly  fail  to  fore- 
see, in  the  issue  of  this  war,  the  divine  punishment  on  their 
perverse  nation  which  He  had  predicted.  It  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  the  case  that,  as  the  prophetic  voice  was  still  occa- 
sionally heard  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  some  pious  men 
were  constrained  to  warn  the  assembled  churches  of  the  ap- 
proaching destruction,  and  to  call  upon  them  to  remove  from 
the  midst  of  the  doomed  people,  and  to  repair  to  one  of  the 
ten  cities  in  Peraea,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tlie  Jqidan,  known 
under  the  collective  name  of  Decapolis.*  At  ,a  later  period 
this  church  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Jerusaleku.  Until  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  it  was  wholly  composed  of 
Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who  were  distinguished  from 
the  Gentile  Christians  by  their  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law ;  though  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  from  this  that  there 
existed  among  them  no  other  differences  of  religious  tendency 
and  opinion.  Under  Hadrian  outward  causes  led  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  community  of  an  altered  shape  in  place  of 
the  original  one.  That  emperor  was  induced,  by  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Jews  under  Barkochba,  to  exclude  them  entirely 
from  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbouring  territory. 
This  prohibition  must  have  extended  to  all  native  Jews,  to  aJl 
who  had  not,  by  their  whole  maimer  of  life,  utterly  renounced 
their  nationality.  This  community,  therefore,  could  no  longer 
subsist  in  this  place  in  its  ancient  form.  In  this  way  in  the 
heathen  colony  of  ^lia  Capitolina,  which  had  been  founded 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem,  a  church  was  formed 
in  which  no  trace  of  the  observance  of  the  Mosiac  law  was 
any  longer  to  be  found ;  in  which  there  met  together  Chris- 
tians of  Gentile  descent,  and  liberal-minded  Jews  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  put  the  pagans  on  an  equal  footing  with  themselves 
in  respect  to  all  matters  of  outward  life.  This  church  had  for 
its  bishop  a  Christian  of  Gentile  origin,  whose  name  was 

*  Ensebius,  1.  III.  C.  5:  K»r»  ma  x(^f^^*  '"''"'f  »i>ro^t  ^»ifi§4f  V 
««rM«XvA^««r  i»loBifr».  In  Epiphanius  (De  mensur.  et  pond.  c.  15)  the 
exaggeration  of  tradition  has  already  converted  this  prophetic  declaration 
into  a  revelation  delivered  by  an  angel.  Without  doubt,  this  'whole 
account  springs  from  some  earlier  source ;  perhaps  a  statement  of  He- 
gesippus.  We  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  calling  in  question  its 
tmth. 
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Marcus.*  But  thjs  change  had  no  influence  on  the  other 
Jewish  Christians.  Those,  therefore,  who  by  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  law  continued  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
Gentile  Christians,  and  avoided  all  intercourse  with  them, 
would  naturally  become  widely  known,  as  a  distinct  sect 
If  the  story,  already  alluded  to,  concerning  the  return  of  the 
original  community  from  Pella  to  Jerusalem,  is  true,  or  even 
if  the  great  majority  of  them  did  not  still  remain  at  Pella, 
this  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  church  would  naturally 
lead  those  who  held  to  the  Mosaic  law  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  mixed  community  and  to  repair  once  more  to  Pella, 
where,  down  to  the  fifth  century,  a  strictly  Jewish-Christian 
church  continued  to  exist.  Now  a  superficial  knowledge  or 
consideration  of  these  fiicts  might  easily  lead  some  to  place  in 
one  class  all  the  Jewish  Christians  who  agreed  in  observing  the 
Mosaic  law,  without  any  regard  to  the  differences  subsisting 
among  them.  Accordingly,  from  the  time  of  Irenseus,  in 
whom  we  first  meet  with  the  name,  they  were  designated  by 
the  common  appellation  of  Ebionites. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  the 
meaning  of  this  term,  the  opinion  certainly  must  be  rejected 
which  makes  it  a  proper  name,  derived  from  the  founder  of  the 
sect.  This  view  first  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  uncritical 
Tertullian,  who,  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  consequently  of  the 
true  signification  of  the  word,  took  it  for  a  proper  name.  And 
because  other  sects  were  named  after  their  founders,  he  sup- 
posed the  same  must  be  the  case  with  this  sect  also.  Epipha- 
nius,  who,  it  is  true,  had  the  advantage  of  Tertullian  in 
being  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  but  who  was  however  equally 
uncritical,  adopted  this  opinion  Tiithout  further  inquiry.  And 
yet  he  himself  quotes  another  derivation  of  the  word,  quite  in- 
consistent with  this  hypothesis,  taken  from  its  etymological 
signification,  with  which  he  was  doubtless  acquainted.  Since 
the  character  of  the  party  designated  by  this  name  was  so 
ver}'  general,  and  the  party  itself  embraced  in  it  so  many 

♦  Eusebius,  1.  IV.  c.  6.  See  also  the  remarkable  urords  of  Sulpicios 
Sevems.  ^ho,  after  citing  the  prohibition  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  goes 
on  to  say  (hist,  sacr.  1.  II.  c.  31  \  Quod  qaidem  christiansB  fidei  pro- 
tioiebat,  quia  turn  pa>ne  omnes  Christum  Deum  sub  l^is  observatione 
cr>?debant.  Niminim  id.  Domino  ordinante,  dispositum.  ut  legis  ser- 
vjtus  a  libertate  ftdei  ax<\tw  e<idesi«  toUeretur ;  where  this  writer  has 
PS  ascribdl  too  much  \o  xVie  «:x«:\vx. 
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different  shades  of  the  Judaizing  principle  which  alone  they 
held  in  common  ;  since  moreover,  as  appears  from  our  previ- 
ous remarks,  the  general  tendency  denoted  by  this  name 
could  hardly  fail  to  pass  from  Judaism  into  Christianity  in  the 
historical  course  of  its  development,  the  origin  of  this  party 
from  any  single  individual  would  seem  improbable.  We 
might,  indeed,  suppose  that  this  name  had  originally  been 
applied  to  a  distinct  sect  belonging  to  this  general  class,  and 
founded  by  a  man  who  had  some  peculiar  views  of  his  own  ; 
and  that,  at  some  later  period,  the  term  received  a  more 
extensive  application.  But  we  have  no  warrant  whatever  for 
any  such  supposition;  for  the  tradition  of  a  founder  of  the 
sect  of  the  name  of  Ebion  is  not  supported  by  any  weighty 
historical  evidence.  All  better  informed  authorities,  such  as 
Irenaeus  and  Origen,  know  nothing  of  such  a  person  ;  and  all 
that  we  find  anywhere  said  respecting  the  pretended  Ebion  is 
very  vague  and  indefinite.  Origen  was  the  first  to  give  the 
correct  derivation  of  this  name,  from  the  Hebrew  word  l^^^^, 
poor.  These  Jewish  Christians,  then,  were  called  the  poor ; 
but  now  the  question  arises,  in  what  sense  was  this  appellation 
originally  applied  to  them?  And  with  this  is  connected 
another — by  whom  was  this  name  first  given  them  ?  Upon 
the  answer  to  these  questions  it  depends  whether  the  appellation 
is  to  be  imderstood  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  of  praise.  Now 
it  appears,  it  is  true,  from  an  explanation  which  Epiphanius 
cites  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ebionites  themselves,*  that  in 
his  time  they  regarded  it  as  an  epithet  which  they  had  given 
themselves.  But  although  the  Ebionites  did  accept  the  name, 
it  might  nevertheless  be  quite  consistent  with  this  fact  that 
it  was  originally  bestowed  on  them  by  their  adversaries,  but 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  themselves,  either  in  the  same  or  a 
different  sense.  Since  what  was  considered  by  their  opponents 
a  term'of  reproach  might  on  their  own  principles  be  regarded 
as  a  title  of  honour. 

Origen,  who,  as  we  have  said,  first  furnished  the  correct 
explanation  of  the  word,  applies  the  designation  "poor"  to 
the  meagreness  of  the  religious  system,  the  poverty  of  faith, 
that  characterized  this  party.f     In  this  sense  Gentile  Chris- 

*  Hseres.  30. 

t  Orig.  in  Matth.  T.  XVI.  C.  12  :  Tif  \pnmt'nu  xoti  ^rtt^tuwn  «ri^/  rh 
us  'Iww*  vUrn.  It  was  hardly  Origen's  intention  in  this  place  to  give 
an  etymological  explanation ;  he  merely  alludes,  ctfler  Ha  usual  ibo^^ V:^ 
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tians  may  have  applied  the  term  to  them ;  but  thai  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  have  chosen  a  Hebrew  woid  to  express 
this  character.  It  is  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
inventors  of  this  name  were  Jews ;  and  on  their  principles  it 
might  be  used  to  denote  a  poor,  meagre  way  of  thinking, 
especially  if,  according  to  the  ingenious  suggestion  of  a  dis- 
tinguished modem  inquirer  in  this  province,*  we  suppose  that, 
in  die  mouth  of  those  Jews  who  were  expecting  a  Messiah  in 
visible  glory,  it  designated  such  as  could  believe  in  a  lowfy  and 
crucified  Messiah.  Yet  this  explanation  even,  taken  by  itself, 
does  not  seem  the  most  simple  and  natural ;  and,  indeed,  the 
author  of  it  himself  joins  it  with  another  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently mention.  Why  should  we  not  understand  this  woid  in 
its  literal  and  obvious  sense,  as  a  designation  of  the  poorer 
class  among  the  people  ?  We  know,  in  fact,  that  by  the  hie- 
rarchical party  among  the  Jews  this  reproach  was  from  the 
beginning  cast  upon  the  Christian  faith,  because  none  but 
those  belonging  to  the  ignorant  and  poorer  class  had  openly 
professed  it  (John  vii.  49)  ;  and  a  similar  objection  was  made 
to  Christianity  by  the  Gentiles. f  Thus  it  may  be  explained 
how  the  Christians  among  the  Jews  came  to  be  designated  as 
the  poor ;  and  how  this  name,  which  by  them  was  employed  to 
designate  the  Christians  generally,  would  afterwards  be  used 
by  the  Gentile  Christians,  in  ignorance  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term,  to  designate  that  portion  of  believers  who  were  ♦ 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  And,  what  serves  to  confirm  our  conjecture,  we  find 
that  this  did  actually  happen  in  the  case  of  another  name, 
that  of  "  Nazarenes,"  which  was  originally  a  common  appel- 
lation for  all  Christians  among  the  Jews. 

When  the  extreme  form  of  Ebionism  was  looked  at,  such  as 
it  may  have  been  exhibited  among  the  great  mass  of  believing 
Jews,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  said  of  it  with  justice  that  there 
was  little,  as  Origen  expresses  himself,  J  to  distinguish  its  fol- 
lowers from  the  common  Jews,  who  adhered  strictly  to  the 

the  meaning  of  the  name.     Yet  (c.  Cels.  1.  II.  c.  1)  he  says  expressly, 

^ETcuvvfAOi  Ttjs  Kara  r^v  ixdo'Xjkv  vrTu^iia;  tov  voftou. 

*  Dr.  Gieseler  in  the  Archiv  fiir  alte  und  neue  Kirchengeschicbte  von 
Staudlin  und  Tzsehirner,  Bd.  IV.,  2tes  Stiick,  S.  307. 
t  See  the  first  section. 
^  In  Mattha  T.  XI.  S.  \2l  Ot  Cdntij-mtot  ^Iov^kio-.   xa)  o'.  oXiyu  ^eKpuorrif 
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mere  letter  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  see  in  them  the  natural 
descendants  of  those  zealous  opponents  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul 
who  never  ceased  to  calunmiate  him  as  an  apostate  from  the 
law.*  They  disseminated  false  and  malicious  reports  respecting 
th%  life  of  this  apostle,  in  order  to  account  by  impure  motives 
for  his  abandonment  of  Judaism.  Later  Ebionites  at  least 
scrupled  not  to  assert  that  he  was  a  proselyte  of  heathenish 
descent. j"  In  Christianity  they  saw  at  most  only  the  comple- 
tion of  Judaism  by  the  addition  of  a  few  isolated  precepts,  in 
which  light,  probably,  they  explained  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  can  only  be  rightly  understood  in  its  connection 
with  the  whole  of  Christianity.  Their  views  of  the  work  and 
of  the  character  of  Christ,  of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  the 
person  of  its  author,  were  closely  connected  with  each  other. 

In  both  respects  we  recc^ise  among  Ebionites  the  con- 
tracted range  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  point  of  view.  As  they 
could  not  understand  the  specific  difference  between  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity,  so  neither  could  they  understand  what 
it  was  that  distinguished  the  author  of  Christianity  from 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  from  the  founders  of  other  reli- 
gions. As  they  looked  upon  him,  not  as  the  Redeemer  of  all 
mankind,  by  whom  every  other  means  of  justification  and 
atonement  had  been  abrogated  as  superfluous, — not  as  the 
author  of  a  new  creation  of  the  divine  life,  but  only  as  the 
supreme  Lawgiver,  Teacher,  and  King, — they  did  not  feel  them- 
^Ives  constrained  to  admit  any  higher  view  of  Christ's  person. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  they  were  disqualified  to  understand 
his  discourses.  They  firmly  maintained  the  dogma  of  an  irre- 
concilable enmity  between  the  Creator  and  his  material  creation, 
which  had  been  taught  by  a  stem  monotheistic  system  of  legal 
Judaism  in  opposition  to  the  polytheistic  and  pantheistic  prin- 
ciples of  religions  of  nature.  To  Jesus  they  simply  transferred 
the  notion  of  the  Messiah  which  most  widely  prevailed  among 
the  Jews,  and  which  most  agreed  with  this  common  principle  of 

*  Origen  (Horn.  XVIII.  in  Jerem.  s.  12),  says,  Keu  fiix^t  vvv  *E^ttiva7ot 

t  Vid.  Epiphan.  hseres.  30,  s.  25.  Perhaps  in  this  respect  also  these 
Ebionites  followed  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  with  whom  St. 
Paul  had  to  contend ;  it  is  perhaps  to  some  such  malicious  perversion 
of  facts  that  the  apostle  is  looking  when,  in  speaking  of  various  events  in 
his  earlier  life,  he  protests  to  the  truth  of  what  he  utters,  and  when  he 
lays  so  much  stress  on  the  fact  of  his  Jewish  origin  and  his  education  in 
the  schools  of  the  Pharisees. 
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In  the  Ebionitic  revision  of  the  gospel  history,  which  was 
based  upon  one  of  the  principal  gospels  referable  to  the 
Apostle  St.  Matthew,  the  appearance  at  Christ's  baptism  is 
represented  as  an  altogether  outward,  sensible  event,  con- 
nected with  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Christ ;  and 
this  appearance  is  interpreted  as  having  for  its  design  to  lead 
Christ  himself  to  the  consciousness  of  his  Messianic  vocation, 
no  less  than  to  reveal  this  fact  to  the  Baptist.  This  pheno- 
menon is  decked  out  with  miraculous  events;  light  shone 
over  the  place,  fire  burst  forth  from  the  Jordan.*  In  the 
estimation  of  the  Ebionites  Jerusalem  was  still  to  be  the  city 
of  God,  the  central  seat  of  the  Theocracy.t  They  lived  in 
expectation  of  Christ's  speedy  return  to  restore  this  city  of 
God,  and  to  reestablish  the  Theocracy  there  in  surpassing 
splendour.  All  the  Jewish  notions  respecting  the  Messiah's 
millennial  reign  they  transferred  to  this  event.  J 

We  have  remarked  already  that  among  the  Ebionites,  if  we 
consider  this  name  as  the  general  one  for  Judaizing  Christians, 
there  must  have  existed  many  different  shades  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  Jewish  with  the  Christian  point  of  view.  Ire- 
naeus  indeed  knew  nothing  of  them ;  but  Origen,  who  was  more 
accustomed  to  trace  points  of  resemblance  and  difference,  and 
had,  moreover,  been  long  resident  in  Palestine,  distinguishes 
two  classes  of  Ebionites,  one  denying  the  supernatural  birth 
.of  Jesus,  and  another  admitting  it.  §  When  we  duly  consider 
how  obstinately  the  ordinary  Jewish  ideas  must  have  struggled 
against  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  fact,  we  must  conclude 

teachers  to  the  history  of  Christ  had  been  already  accomplished  in  the 
ikcts  and  appearances  of  earlier  history.  We  may  hence  explain,  per- 
haps, what  Irenseus  objects  to  them  (lib.  I.  c  26),  Qua;  autem  sunt  pro- 
phetica,  cnriosius  {^tcn^yeri^ttf)  exponere  nituntnr. 

*  See  the  fragment  of  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  in  Epiphan.  Hares. 
30,8.  13,  and  Justin,  Dial.  c.  Ti^ph,  f.  315,  ed.  Colon. 

t  Hicrosolymam  adorant,  quasi  domus  sit  Dei.    Iren.  1. 1,  c.  26,  s.  2. 

X  See,  in  ihe  Jewish-Christian  work,  the  Testament  of  the  twelve 

Satriarchs  (Testament  IV.  of  Judah,  s.  23),  the  return  of  the  scattered 
ews  fi-om  their  captivity ;  and  in  Testament  VII.  of  Dan.  s.  5 :  **  Jeru- 
salem shall  then  suffer  desolation  no  more,  and  Israel  no  more  be  carried 
into  captivity ;  for  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and 
walk  with  men." 

§  Orig.  c.  Cels.  1.  V.  c.  61,  where  he  employs  the  name  Ebionites  to 
designate  generally  all  Jewish  Christians  observing  the  Mosaic  law : 
O/  itrroi  *Efii»tva7otf   nrot  {*  ir««Siv0t/  ofA^Xtywyris^    ift^ittf  tlfjuv,    row    'IwtSh, 

VOL,  I,  *  *1  \ 
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that  connected  ^ith  this  deviation  from  the  goienil  sentimeuts 
of  the  Jews  were  also  other  differences ;  that  those  who  could 
bring  themselves  to  admit  the  fiict  above  mentioned  must  have 
been  somewhat  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  cre- 
ation.    It  seems  implied  by  it  that  they  did  not,  like  the 
others,  separate  the  divine  from  the  hunuin  nature  in  Christ, 
merely  acknowledging  in  him  a  suddenly  commencing  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  that  they  assumed  a  certain 
cooperation  of  the  di\ine  and  human  elements,  whereby  he 
differed  in  kind  from  all  other  prophets, — a  certain  ori^mal 
actiiation   of  the  di\'ine  Spirit,  under  whose  iufluences  the 
human  nature  in  him,  as  it  took  its  being,  so  it  continued  to 
develop  itself.     As  they  were  less  fettered  on  this  point  by 
the  Jeviish  spirit,  so  they  may  also  have  been  more  free  in 
their  judgments  as  to  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  willing,  consequently,  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  position  of  the  native  Jews  and  that  of  believers  fiom 
among  the  Gentiles.     We  may  recc^ise  in  them  the  Jewish 
Christians,  followers  of  apostolical  principles,  whom  Justin 
Mart}T  describes  as  a  class  still  subsisting  in  his  days.    To 
the  same  class  belonged,  probably,  the  people   about  whom 
Jerome  took  paiiis  to  obtain  more  accurate  information  during 
his  residence  in  thos^'  countries  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
centur}'.     They  then  dwelt  at  Beroea,  in  S}Tia,*  and  passed 
by  the  name  of  Xazarenes.      This  name,  like  that  of  the 
Ebionites,    was    originally   perhaps   a    conmion    appellation 
among  the  Jews  for  all  Clunstians,  as  a  sect  springing  from 
Nazareth,  and  still  more  common  than   the  former,  to  judge 
from  Acts  xxiv.  o,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  still  later  times 
all  Christians  were  condemned  under  tliis  name  iu  the  Jewish 

svnaiXi^jjues.t 

•  "^  *—         ' 

The>e  Nazarenes  were  distinguished  by  their  decided  oppo- 
sition to  the  Pharisees.  They  spoke  against  the  maxims  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  had  caused  the  people  to  err  by  their 
traditions,  and  had  hindered  them  from  believing  in  Jesus.J 
In  explaining  Isaiah  viii.  23  (ix.  1.  Eng.  ver.)  they  taught  that 
by  the  preaching  of  Clirist  in  Galilee  the  Jews  had  been  first 
delivered  from  the  errors  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and 

*  Vid.  Ilieronym.  de  Turis  illustrib.  c.  3. 
t  Ejusd.  commeutar.  in  Isai.  1.  II.  c.  5  to  5,  18. 
^  Vid.  I^'.o^on^•Ill.  coniinentar.  in  Isai.  1.  IX,  c.  29,  v.  18,  ed.  Vallarsi, 
T.  IV.  p.  308, 
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from  the  burthensome  yoke  of  the  Jewish  traditions ;  and  they 
interpreted  chapter  ix.  1  (ix.  2)  as  referring  to  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  to  all  Gentile  nations  * 
It  appears,  therefore,  that,  dijffering  entirely  from  those  Ebion- 
ite8  who  were  hostile  to  this  apostle,  they  acknowledged  his 
call  to  be  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  consequently  were 
not  disposed  to  force  the  latter  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law. 
And  so,  in  fact,  we  find  that  Jerome  distinguishes  from  the 
Ebionites  the  Ebionitarum  socii,  who  considered  all  this  to  be 
permanently  binding  only  on  those  of  Jewish  descent.^  They 
mourned  over  their  unbelieving  nation,  and  earnestly  longed 
for  the  time  when  these  also  should  turn  and  believe  in  the 
Lord  and  his  apostles.  Then  they  would  put  aside  all  their 
idols,  which  had  led  them  into  the  devious  ways  of  sin.  Then 
every  obstacle  to  God*s  kingdom  which  Satan  had  set  up 
would  be  removed,  not  by  human  might,  but  by  the  power  of 
God ;  and  all  who  had  hitherto  been  guiding  themselves  in 
their  own  wisdom  would  become  converted  to  the  Lord.  This 
they  believed  was  promised  in  Isaiah  xxxi.  7,  8.  J 

The  view  of  Christ  which  we  have  been  led  to  suppose  pre- 
vailed among  those  who,  according  to  Origen,  made  the  second 
class  of  Ebionites,  we  should  perhaps  be  warranted  to  ascribe 
also  to  these  Nazarenes.  For  that  they  did  not  make  the 
divine  element  in  Christ  to  begin  first  of  all  with  his  inaugu- 
ration to  the  Messiahship  seems  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
recension  of  the  Hebrew  gospel,  which  Jerome  received  from 
them  and  translated  into  Latin,  did  not,  like  the  gospel  of  the 
other  party,  commence  with  the  inauguration  of  Christ  as  the 
Messiah,  by  John  the  Baptist,  but  also  contained  the  first 
chapters,  which  treat  of  the  birth  of  Christ. §  He  is  described 
by  fliem  as  the  One  towards  whom  the  progressive  development 
of  the  Theocracy  tended  from  the  beginning — as  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  the  earlier  divine  revelations.  In  him  the 
Holy  Spirit,  from  whom,  before  this  time,  only  isolated  reve- 

*  See  Jerome's  remarks  on  those  passages,  I.  c  p.  130^  ed.  Vallarsi. 

t  L.  c.  1.  I.e.  I. p.  21. 

X  See  Jerome's  remarks  on  this  passage,  1.  c.  p.  425.  In  the  edition 
of  Martiauay,  T.  III.— the  places,  pp.  79,  83,  250,  and  261. 

§  As  appears  both  from  Jerome's  conmientary  on  St.  Matthew,  chapter 
ii.,  at  the  beginning  *,  where  by  the  ipsum  hebraicum  is  doubtless  to  be 
understood,  according  to  the  context,  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  the  Naza- 
renes ; — as  also  from  the  words  which  he  cites  from  this  gospel  in.  his 
work  de  y'ms  UJustrib.  c.  3. 
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lations  and  exhortations  had  pnx;eeded,  first  found  an  abiding 
place  of  rest,  a  permanent  abode.  Inaouach  as  the  Hdfy 
Spirit  was  the  productive  principle  of  his  entire  natnre,  and 
it  was  from  Him  that  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  must  first 
proceed  in  order  to  shape  the  entire  life  of  humanity  and  to 
form  other  organs  of  action,  he  is  called  the  First-born  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also  denominated  his 
Mother.*  Where  this  gospel  describes  how  the  whole  foun- 
tain of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  Christ  at  his  baptism  and 
abode  permanently  with  him,  the  following  words  of  saluta- 
tion are  ascribed  to  the  former : — "  My  Son,  in  all  the  pro- 
phets I  expected  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  come,  and  I  nught 
find  in  thee  a  place  of  rest ;  for  thou  art  my  resting-place, 
thou  art  my  first-bom  Son,  who  reignest  for  ever.'*'|'  As- 
suredly in  this  whole  passage  we  perceive  a  profound  Chris- 
tian consciousness  rising  above  the  limited  views  of  the 
common  Ebionitism.  And  the  appellation  ^ven  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  Mother  of  Christ,  may  perhaps  in  some  way  stand 
connected  with  the  idea  of  his  supernatural  generation. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  although  an  ex- 
treme Ebionism  excluded  all  speculations  concerning  the 
divine  nature  in  Christ,  yet  still,  where  it  assumed  a  milder 
and  more  liberal  form,  as  it  did  in  the  instance  just  described, 
such  speculations  miglit  also  be  united  with  it.  Again,  we 
must  not  forget, — what  we  have  already  considered  more  at 
length  in  the  general  Introduction, — that  at  this  period  Juda- 
ism had  been  broken  up  into  manifold  and  even  conflicting 
elements,  and  that  some  of  these  had  become  blended  with 

*  See  the  passages  cited  by  Jerome,  in  Micham,  1.  II.  c.  7,  T.  VI.  p. 
520 ;  and  by  Origen,  T.  II.  Job.  s.  6,  in  which  Christ  says,  "Aon  tXa^i 
fAi  h  fJ^r,TY,o  fiov,  TO  d'yiof  ^vivfjut,  iv  fAm  vui  r^i'^^av  fjtoVf  xett  u^iftyxi  fit  lis 

TO  opos  'TO  fAiya,  Qa^uo ;  wherc  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  thought 
is  merely  expressed  in  a  poetic  form,  that  Christ  repaired  thither  by  the 
impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  animated  him  in  all  things,  or 
whether  a  supernatural  conveyance  is  meant.  That  the  passage  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  former  way,  and  not  literally,  appears  probable  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  similar  figurative  modes  of  expression  in  an 
oriental  writer.  In  Taberistanensis  annales  regum  atque  legatorum 
Dei,  Voi.  II.  Pars  I.  Gryph.  183.5,  page  103,  it  is  said  by  those  whom 
God  had  converted  from  being  enemies  of  Mahomet  into  zealous  advo- 
cates of  his  cause  (in  Kosegarten's  Latin  translation  from  the  Arabic 
original),  *'  Denique  Deus  cordibus  cincinnisque  nostris  prehensls>  per 
eum  in  viam  rectam  \ta  t\os  d\Tex\\.,  \xV  evwa  %<i?^^x^va.\ir." 
f  yjd.  Hieronym.mlsa\.\.W.G.\\.TAN.^.\*>^. 
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many  tendencies  foreign  to  their  original  principles.  Such, 
then,  might  easily  be  attracted  by  Christianity  also,  and 
might  seek  to  adopt  it  in  their  own  way.  If  at  first  phari- 
saical  views  were  mixed  witjh  their  apprehension  of  Chris* 
tianity,  they  were  afterwards  followed  by  others  more  nearly 
related  to  Essenism,  or  to  the  Alexandrian  system.  As  soon 
as  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  had  been  removed  from  his  sphere  of 
labour,  in  which  his  commanding  influence  opposed  an  invin- 
cible bulwark  to  all  corruptions  of  Christian  truth,  such 
impure  mixtures  of  doctrine  were  formed  first  of  all  in  Asia 
Mmor,  for  the  earliest  example  we  find  of  it  is  in  the  church 
of  Colosse,  in  Phrygia.*  Similar  phenomena  are  also  to  be 
recognised  in  much  which  Epiphianius  comprises  under  the 
general  name  of  Ebionism, — phenomena  which  are  wholly 
distinct  from  the  Ebionism  that  sprang  out  of  the  conunon 
Pharisaic  elements,  and  the  origin  of  which  would  assuredly 
carry  us  back  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  in  which  Epipha- 
nius  wrote.  Among  the  Ebionites  described  by  Epiphanius 
there  were  those  who  started  from  that  conunon  Ebionitip 
view  of  Jesus  as  a  man  who  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Messiah  on  account  of  his  legal  piety ;  but  then,  whilst 
others  affirmed  that  the  whole  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  on  him  at  his  consecration  to  the  Messiahship  by 
the  baptism  of  John,  they  substituted,  in  place  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  highest  of  the  Spirits  created  by  God,  a  spirit 
exalted  above  all  the  angels,* — and  the  latter  was  then  con- 
sidered the  true  revealer  of  God,  the  Messiah  in  the  highest 
sense.  By  means  of  such  a  separation  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  Christ,  the  Ebionitic  element  might  pass 
into  the  Gnostic.  Others  placed  in  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity that  idea  which  exhibits  itself  to  us  under  so  many 
difierent  forms,  taking  sometimes  an  Oriental,  sometimes  an 
Hellenic  stamp, — the  idea  of  a  heavenly  man,  the  Adam 
Kadmon,  the  primal  man.  The  Spirit,  which  is  the  pure  efBux 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  which,  having  first  appeared  in  Adam, 
returned  afterwards,  under  manifold  shapes,  to  reveal  God  to 

*  So  says  Epiphanius  :  O^  (pei^xove-tv  U  B^tov  ^arfog  uMf  ytyifva-BeHi 
mXXa  i»rivBai  tiff  %vet  rHv  a^^ayyiXatVf  fAtlt^ovet  }ii  avraiv  Srret,  avri*  H 
xu^avttv  rSiv  ayyiXotv  Moi  KravTMV  inri  rou  vccfrox^eiro^os  ^tvaififiivMv.  So 
Philo  describes  the  Logos  as  an  a^^c'^yytkos.  Comp.  the  Jewish 
apocryphal  work,  *lcjrh^  Tr^tttuxn  •  TJ^c/royeuf  vavrog  ^mw  J^Movuivau  viri 
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his  fallen  child ren,  reappeared  in  Cluist  to  deliver  the  last 
revelation  to  humanitr. 

We  have  no  warrant  for  supposing,  in  all  the  ^'arious  ten- 
dencies which  have  been  designated  bj  the  common  name  of 
Ebioiiiti^m,  the  ^iame  degree  of  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
There  had,  in  truth,  as  we  saw  in  the  example  of  the  Saddu- 
cees.  been  evolved  among  the  Jews  themselves,  out  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  traditional  element  of  Pharisaism,  parties  whose  aim 
was  to  dlstinguUh  the  original  religion  of  Moses  from  the  later 
additions  to  it.  This  riistinction,  however,  might  assume  different 
forms,  according  to  the  different  mental  tendencies  it  proceeded 
from.  An  entirelv  different  character  firom  that  which  it  took 
among  the  Sadducees  must  it  have  assumed  where  it  started  irom 
a  mystico-ascetic  bias,  which,  foreign  to  the  original  Hebraism, 
had,  unrler  the  influence  of  Oriental  ideas,  formed  itself  out  of 
that  wliich  was  the  essential  element  of  Judaism  as  distinct 
both  from  Pliarisaism  and  Sadduceeism.  Out  of  this  there 
had  sprung  up  the  conception  of  a  spiritual,  primitive  religion, 
which,  at  some  later  period,  had  been  corrupted  by  foreign 
elements ;  and  among  these  corruptions  was  reckoned  whatever 
was  at  variance  with  this  mystico-ascetic  tendency.  One  sect 
among  the  Ebionites,  an  we  learn  from  Epiphanius,*  forbade 
the  eating  of  flesh  as  well  as  the  offering  of  animals,  and 
declarerl  the  entire  sacrificial  worship  to  be  alien  from  primitive 
Judaism,  and  a  corruption.  Christianity,  contemplated  from 
this  pfjint  of  view,  must  have  been  considered  as  a  restoration 
of  the  original  Judaism.  From  this  sect  proceeds  a  book 
under  the  name  of  Jacob,  ava/3a0/iol  Tanrw/Bov,  Steps  of  Jacob 
(probably  intended  to  denote  the  steps  of  initiation  with 
reference  to  the  true  Gnosis),  in  which  Jacob  is  introduced 
speaking  agsdnst  sacrifices  and  the  worship  of  the  temple. 
With  this  ascetical  tendency  was  connected  the  total  renun- 
ciation of  earthly  possessions  —  complete  poverty  —  as  an 
essential  part  of  religious  perfection ;  whetier,  even  before 
the  appearance  of  Christianity,  such  a  tendency  had  sprung 
up  among  the  Jews  out  of  opposition  to  the  worldly  spirit  in 
Judaism  (just  as  the  societies  of  spiritual  paupers,  the  aposto- 

*  Whether,  as  Kpiphanius  alleges,  a  person,  otherwise  imkno'wn,  by 
the  name  of  Elxai,  exercised  great  inflnence  in  bringing  about  this  modifi- 
cation  of  Ebionitism,  we  m\isi  \e«L^e  \«ide\et\sv\u^.    lu  the  formation  of 
a  relifiious  tendency  of  th\8  V^nA,  ^erj  YvcW^  ^«^\i^  vsv  \«v^  ^iasfe,^\y"^ 
Uty  of  an  individual. 
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lici,  thepauperes  de  Lugduno,  sprang  up,  during  the  middle 
ages,  out  of  a  similar  opposition),  or  whether  this  tendency 
was  first  called  forth  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  apprehension 
of  the  Christian  principle.*  In  a  manner  altogether  foreign 
to  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Jewish  spirit  nevertheless  mani- 
fested itsdf  by  its  outward  conception  of  the  opposition 
betwixt  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  the  kingdom  of 
Satan,  as  if  the  two  were  outwardly  divided  in  the  world,  and 
the  present  earthly  world  belonged  wholly  to  Satan,  whilst 
the  future  had  been  committed  to  Christ.  Those,  therefore, 
who  wished  to  share  the  future  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  must 
look  upon  all  the  goods  of  this  world  as  alien  from  them,  and 
renounce  every  earthly  possession.  The  members  of  this  sect 
were  glad  to  call  themselves  Ebionites,  as  the  poor  in  spirit ; 
and  they  derivexi  this  hereditary  name  from  the  circumstance 
that  their  fathers,  who  formed  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem, 
renounced  all  rights  of  private  property,  and  lived  in  an  uncon- 
ditional community  of  goods.f  The  question  whether  this 
explanation  of  the  term  be  the  correct  one  depends  on  another, — 
whether  the  name,  having  been  employed  originally  to  designate 
only  a  smaller  portion  of  the  Ebionites,  afterwards  obtained  a 
more  general  application,  or  whether,  the  extensive  signifi- 
cation already  noticed  being  the  earlier  one,  this  interpretation 
of  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  peculiar  modification  of  the 
Ebionitic  spirit  above  described. 

But  amidst  this  ascetical  tendency,  however,  we  discern  a 
reaction  of  the  original  Hebraism  in  the  fact  that  this  sect 
combated  an  undue  estimate  of  the  merit  of  celibacy ;  recom- 
mending, on  the  contrary,  early  marriage,  as  was  customary 
among  the  Jews,  as  a  preservative  against  unchastity.  This 
party  must  therefore  have  been  opposed  to  those  ascetical 
tendencies  in  the  Christian  church  which  were  in  fiivour  of  a 
life  of  celibacy.  J 

The  peculiar  JEbionitic  tendency  here  described  §  appears  in 

♦  See  above,  page  382. 

t  This  laudatory  sense  of  the  epithet  1"?^  is  referred  to  also  in  the 
words  of  Testamentum  VII.  iu  the  Testaments  of  the  twelve  patriarchs 
(c.  5),  where  it  is  said,  respecting  the  form  of  government  in  the  per- 
fected kingdom  of  the  Messiah,    "Ayitg  ^u^ahx  ^offtXium  W  alrws  I* 

^  So  we  may  remark  a  similar  opposition,  proceeding  from  the  same 
spiritnal  bent,  amonsr  the  Zabians.  or  the  FO-called  disciples  of  John. 
§  Epiphanins  speaks  of  these  Ebionites  as  a.'^aTt^  %\\VV  «iL>&lvEi%^ssL\ki&. 
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a  ver)'  remarkable  apocryphal  book  called  the  Clonentiiies,  or 
the  Eighteen  Homilies,*  in  which,  as  it  is  pretended,  Ckment, 
deftcefided  from  a  noble  family  in  Rome  and  afterwards  bbhop 
of  the  church  in  that  city,  gives  an  account  of  his  conversion 
and  of  the  discourses  and  disputes  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  t  It 
ifi  difficult,  indeed,  to  separate  here  what  belongs  to  the  general 
views  of  that  particulsir  sect  of  the  Ebionites  which  we  last 
describerl,  from  wliat  must  be  reckoned  the  peculiarities  of  the 
author,  as  they  developed  themselves  amid  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  second  century.  At  all  events  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  reference  to  these  conflicting  opinions  might  call 
forth  a  religious  tendency  and  a  work  of  this  kind.  While 
the  Jews,  tlie  Judaising  and  the  Gentile  Christians,  were 
stanriing  in  stem  opposition  to  each  other,  and  wh^i  Judaism, 
attacked  in  various  ways  by  the  Gnostics,  was  exhibited  in  the 
most  unfavourable  light,  the  thought  might  naturally  occur  to 
some  individual  of  this  particular  class  of  Ebionites  to  com- 
pose a  work  that  might  help  to  reconcile  these  opposite  views. 
Accordingly,  the  work  itself,  of  an  apologetic  and  conciliatory 
tendency,  forms  a  noticeable  phenomenon  in  the  ferment  of 
that  chaotic  period,  to  which  Christianity  had  communicated 
a  new  breath  of  life,  which  set  everything  in  motion,  and  in 
wliicli  tlie  most  heterogeneous  elements  might  be  found  blended 
together,  so  that  what  was  really  profound  was  mixed  with 
what  wiis  altogether  fantastic.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the 
apologetic  and  conciliatory  aims  of  this  work  is  the  idea  of  a 
simple  and  original  religion,  proceeding  from  divine  revelation, 
as  tiie  common  foundation  both  of  Judaism  and  Christianit}'. 
T\n}  supranaturalist  element  of  Judaism  is  here  insisted  on 
witii  peculiar  stress.     From   the  contemplation  of  so  many 

own  time.  It  is  certain  that  he  had  derived  the  information  he  gives  us 
concerning  them  partly  from  personal  intercourse  with  the  sect,  and 
partly  from  other  works  of  theirs  besides  the  Clementines.  The  Cle- 
mentines presuppose  the  existence  of  such  a  sect, — not  that  the  writer  of 
tliat  work  should  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  such  a  system. 

*    Oi/wX/flu. 

t  I  cannot  omit  to  call  the  attention  of  the  theological  public  to  a 
work  which  \\e  are  soon  to  expect  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  young  theologians,  the  candidate  Adolph  Schliemann  of  Rostock,  on 
the  origin-  end,  the  peculiar  religious  views,  and  tlie  composition  of  this 
rymarkable  book,  which  will  also  embrace  a  complete  critical  examiua- 
f  ion  of  all  thnt  has  V>eeu  hltKerto  advanced  on  a  subject  which  of  late  has 
hoeii  so  nmoh  uiscussed. 
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* 

minds  restleesly  searchiDg  for  truth  and  tortured  with  doubt,* 
and  of  ao  many  conflicting  systems  of  philosophy,  the  author 
is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation ;  without 
whicl^  man  is  certain  of  nothing  but  the  most  general  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  such  as  the  conviction  that,  as  no  one  is 
willing  to  suffer  wrong,  so  no  one  should  do  wrong.f  Who- 
ever seeks  the  truth  evinces,  by  this  very  fact,  that  he  is  in 
need  of  some  higher  source  from  which  to  derive  the  knowledge 
of  it.  He  is  in  want  of  a  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  truth  ;  he  holds  that  to  be  true  which  flatters  his  inclina- 
tions. Hence  so  many  opposite  systems.  "  He  only  who 
needs  not  to  seek  for  the  truth  —  he  who  has  no  doubts  —  he 
who  learns  the  truth  by  means  of  a  higher  spirit  dwelling 
within  him,  which  is  superior  to  all  uncertainty  and  doubt  — 
can  reveal  it  to  others."  Thus  the  author  arrives  at  the  con- 
ception of  the  true  prophet,  from  whose  revelations  all  religious 
truth  is  to  be  derived,  f  "  Looking  away  from  all  others,  men 
must  confide  in  the  prophet  of  truth  alone,  whom  all,  however 
ignorant  they  may  be,  can  know  as  a  prophet.  God,  who 
provides  for  the  necessities  of  all,  has  made  it  easy  for  all, 
among  Greeks  or  barbarians,  to  recognise  him  as  such." 
"  The  first  prophet  was  Adam,  in  whom,  if  in  any  one,  formed 
as  he  was  immediately  by  the  creative  hand  of  God,  that 
which  is  the  immediate  efflux  of  the  Divine  Spirit  dwelt." 
The  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man  is  one  which  the  author 
of  the  Clementines  felt  constrained  to  combat,§  as  blasphemy 
against  God.||  ^'On  the  man  created  after  his  own  image 
God,  the  alone  good,  bestowed  everything.  Full  of  the  divinity 
of  his  Creator,  and,  as  a  true  prophet,  knowing  all  things,  he 
revealed  to  his  children  an  eternal  law,  which  can  neither  be 
destroyed  by  wars,  nor  corrupted  by  godless  power,  nor  hidden 
in  any  particular  place,  but  may  be  read  of  all  men."ir     In 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  8. 

'f'  Horn.  II.  C.  6  :  'AXnSs/a;  x^aruv  oh  ^vvitros  i^reit,  rXh*  XoXtriias 
fAonKf  »a}  rauTX  luttytis  Tttg  %tu  to  tvXoyav  yvu^iffi^tiYen  ^vvafJbivfis,  ^r/f  tKUffr^ 
i»  vov  fMi  dtXi/y  aiixtTaB^atf  tov  fih  ^tTr  aXXov  ditxtTv  rti*  yvuen  ^ei^l^rtifiv, 

X  Horn.  II.  c.  9.  §  Horn.  III.  c.  20  and  42. 

II  We  should  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  conaection  between  this 
Tiew  and  earlier  Jewish  doctrines,  if  a  Jewish  work  were  made  known, 
from  which  Eisennienger  has  cited  (Theil.  I.  Kap.  8,  s.  336),  QlX  ri-13T, 

the  purity f  innocence  of  Adam,  in  which  also  it  was  asserted  that  Adam 
never  sinned. 

^Hom.  VIII.  c.   10:  Ktfjecay  aimiov  u^tftvy  o\ai$  (jgerha^s  -ve  ihs^^d. 
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reference  to  this  general  revelation  of  God,  it  was  consistent 
in  the  author  of  the  Clementines  to  assert  ^'  that  the  appear- 
ance neither  of  Jesus  nor  of  Moses  would  have  been  necessary 
if  men  had  been  willing  of  themselves  to  know  what  is  right  ** 
(what,  t.  c,  they  must  do  in  order  to  obtain  God's  favour — for 
everything  depends  on  works).*     "  But  since   this  orig^al 
revelation,  which  had  to  be  transmitted  orally  fix)m  generation 
to  generation,  was  continually  corrupted  by  the  admixture  of 
impure  elements  proceeding  from  an  evil  principle  "  (a  notion 
which,  in  this  treatise,  is  closely  connected  with  its  pervading 
doctrine  of  the  antagonism  of  the  good  and  the  evil  principle  in 
the  whole  world),  "  new  revelations  were  requisite  to  counter- 
act these  corruptions,  and  to  restore  the  matter  of  that  original 
revelation  ;  and  it  was  always  that  primal  Spirit  of  humanity, 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  Adam,  which,  in  manifold  forms  and 
under  various  names^  reappeared  ,t — a  mode  of  view  falling  in 
with  the  eclectic  bent  of  this  particular  period,  but  from  the 
oldest  time  perpetually  recurring  in  the  East,  which  r^arded 
all  religions  as  diiFerent  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  one 
divine  principle  or  of  one  fundamental  truth.     Thus  Ma<^ 
constitutes  one  of  these  forms  of  manifestation,  and  the  reli- 
gions law  proceeding  from  him  is  one  of  the  new  revelations 
whicli  were   to  promote  the  restoration   of  primitive   truth. 
T\\e  author  of  the  Clementines  belonged  to  that  party  of  the 
Jews  who  exalted  the  Pentateucli  above  all  the  other  books  of 
tlie  Old  Testament.     The  Pentateuch  alone  passed  with  him 
as  a  book  coming  from  divine  revelation ;  yet  he  was  far  from 
acknowledging  it  as  such  in  its  whole  extent.     We  see  in  him 
the  first  impugner  of  the   genuineness   of  the   Pentateuch; 
being  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  a  forerunner  of  far 
later  phenomena :  as  also  he  availed  himself  of  many  of  the 
arguments  which,  independently  of  him,  were  again  brought 

read    oA&;f\    firir%    voro    «rcXj/A«i>v    ifAToyiir^tiven     ^vvdiAivoVj    fjunV     vto    oitri(sovs 

'huva.fjt.ivov.  It  was  doubtless  the  author's  design  to  oppose  this  original, 
universal,  eternal  law.  springing  from  the  revelation  of  God's  Spirit  in 
the  first  man,  to  the  Mosaic  law  recorded  in  the  letter  of  scripture, 
which,  as  he  endeavours  in  this  work  to  show,  must  be  liable  to  all  those 
defects  from  which  that  higher  law  would  be  exempt. 

*  Hom.  VIII.  C.  .5  :  Ovn  yao  av  'MevUffisoj,  oSn  ttjs  tou  *lri(rou  Taowria; 
'X,^ii«'  >7V,  il'Ttp  d^''  lavTuv  TO  silXoyov  vntTv  l^^vkovro. 

f  Horn.  111.  C.  20  :  "0?  clt'  a^;^^^?  aiuvoSf  auuot,  <ro7s  iv'iy.'x.inv  fioo^kf 
nkXeccra-cov,   tov   alwvet  r^i-)(ii 
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forward  by  later  disputers  of  the  genuineness  of  this  work. 
He  maintained,  for  instance,  that  the  Mosaic  doctrine,  which 
depended  on  oral  tradition  for  its  transmission,  had  been  many 
times  rewritten ;  and  tliat,  before  the  Pentateuch  reached  its 
latest  form,  various  foreign  elements,  oonflicting  with  the 
truth  revealed  by  Moses,  had  been  introduced  by  the  influence 
of  the  principle  which  ever  seeks  to  corrupt  the  divine  reve- 
lation. Thus  it  was  easy  for  the  author  to  explain  away  as 
an  interpolation  whatever  contradicted  his  own  ascetical  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  all  that  the  opponents  of  Judaism  among  the 
Gentiles  and  the  Gnostics  objected  to  it.  In  those  cases  where 
the  Jewish  theologians  of  the  Alexandrian  school  got  rid  of  a 
difficulty  by  insisting  that  the  letter  was  the  mere  envelope  of 
an  idea  allegorically  represented,  the  author  of  the  Clementines 
would  entirely  remove  the  stone  of  stumbling  by  an  exer- 
cise of  criticism.  To  this  he  was  driven  by  his  principles, 
which  were  opposed  to  all  allegorising  shifts.  He  required  of 
the  prophet  that  he  should  express  everything  clearly,  without 
ambiguity,  simply  and  comprehensively.  Such,  it  appeared 
to  him,  was  the  character  of  the  discourses  of  Christ,*  though, 
in  other  respects,  he  indulges  himself  in  extremely  forced  and 
tortuous  interpretations  to  favour  his  own  peculiar  opinions. 

The  author  of  the  Clementines  required  of  the  prophet  that 
he  should  announce  the  truth  in  calmness  of  spirit,  and  in 
simple,  clear,  and  unambiguous  language.  With  this  requisi- 
tion agreed  the  notion  he  had  formed  of  inspiration,  and  of  the 
prophet's  mental  state.  He  rejected  the  platonic  notion  of  an 
eySovataafxoQ  corresponding  to  fiavia — of  an  ecstatic  state  of  the 
prophet,  such  as  occurs  in  the  Jewish  theology  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  and  as  lies  at  bottom  of  the  legend  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Alexandrian  version.  In  the  true  prophet  he 
acknowledged  no  such  state  of  ecstacy,  in  which,  borne  along 
by  the  might  of  a  higher  spirit  animating  him,  the  prophet 
announced  things  greater  than  he  could  himself  understand. 
Such  a  state,  he  thinks,  does  not  agree  with  the  idea  of  the 
divine  Spirit, — for  this  is  a  Spirit  of  peace  and  of  order, — but 
it  corresponded  rather  to  the  character  of  the  demoniacal 
spirit,  who  is  a  spirit  of  confusion.  States  like  those  which 
might  occur  in  pagan  divination,  and  at  the  oracles,  ought  not 
to  be  transferred  to  the  true  prophet.  If  a  prophet  is  impelled, 
sometimes  by  this  and  at  other  times  by  that   spirit,  and 

*  Hom.  III.  C.  26  :  'PnT«  nr^oiptiTivti,  tfaOm  Wi^yu. 
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announces  at  one  time  what  the  divine  Spirit,  and  at  another 
wliat  his  own  spirit  suggests,  then  there  is  need  of  a  criterioD 
by  which  to  separate,  in  his  discourse,  the  true  from  the  false. 
In  tliat  case  the  prophet,  who  appeared  for  the  restoration  of 
the  true  religion,  and  &om  whom  men  were  to  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genuine  &om  the  spurious  in  the  earlier  records 
of  religion,  would  himself  make  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
separation  again  necessary.     The  author  of  the  Clonentines 
had  a  true  perception  of  the  &,ct  that  nothing  analogous  to  the 
ecstasy  is  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  Christ ;  that  the  whole 
style  in  which  he  expresses  himself  testifies  to  a  calm  conscious- 
ness, always  clear  as  to  its  own  meaning,  always  self-possessed. 
But  as  it  was  the  peculiar  bent  of  many^  in  this  p^iod,  to  look 
everywhere  alike  for  fulness  and  completion,  to  allow  of  no 
gradual  transitions  and  intermediate  steps,  so  the  author  of 
the  Clementines  requires,  in  all  manifestations  of  prophecy, 
what  belongs  only  to  this  complete  conc^tion  of  the  prophe- 
tical office,  as  fulfilled  in  Christ.   All  else  he  sets  down  as  £dse 
prophecy.     The  true  prophet  must  be  ever  one  with  himself; 
like  Clirist,  he  must  have  with  him  the  divine  Spirit  at  all 
times  alike.*     Nov/,  as  he  could  not  apply  this  notion  of  pro- 
pliecy  to  tlie  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament ;  as  he  foimd  in 
them  much  that  was  obscure,  much  asserted  of  the  Messiah 
and  his  kingdom  which,  literally  understood, — as  everything 
announced  by  divine  revelation  should  be  understood, — did  not 
agree  with  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ; 
all  this  was  to  his  mind  a  mark  of  a  spurious  prophetic  spirit, 
designing  to  deceive.     And  so  the  Jews  did,  in  fact,  suffer 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  this  ambiguous  or  false  matter 
in  the  prophets,  when  they  were  looking  for  a  worldly  Messiah  \ 
with  a  terrestrial  kingdom  ;  when  they  expected  in  the  Messiah 
the  son  of  David,  not  the  Son  of  God,  J  and  therefore  did  not 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  such. 

We  can  well  suppose  that,  when  men  of  the  peculiar  spiritual 
bent  wliich  characterized  the  Essenes  adopted  the  idea  of  the 
Messiali,  they  would  on  this  side  also  present  a  contrast  to  the 
connnon  Pharisaic  conception  of  it,  and  would  shape  the  idea 
in  accordance  with  their  own  mystical  and  ascetical  views. 

*  Horn.  VIII.  c.  11  and  12.  f  L.  c.  c.  22  and  23. 

%  Thus  ill  Horn.  XVIII.  c.  18,  the  passage  Matth.  xi.  27,  is  explained 
as  spoken  ill  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who  in  the  Messiah  saw  the  son  of 
David,  and  not  the  son  oi  GcA. 
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Such  a  peculiar  erhaping  of  it  forms  the  groundwork  of  the 
Clementines.  That  Ebionitic  idea  of  spiritual  poverty,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above ;  that  striving  after  emancipation 
from  the  world  so  opposed  to  the  worldliness  of  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  Jews,  of  which  Ebionitic 
ipirit  we  perceive  the  traces  in  the  Clementines,  would  natu- 
rally lead  to  a  corresponding  view  of  the  Messiah  and  of  his 
kingdom.  Oppositibn  to  the  secular  and  political  element  in 
the  Jewish  notion  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  the  Chiliastic  views, 
would  necessarily  spring  out  of  it.  And  this  we  find  to  be 
the  case  with  the  Clementines.  Now,  as  the  author  was  unable 
to  understand,  in  the  successive  steps  of  revelation,  the  histori- 
t5al  organization  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  constant  progress — 
as  he  was  incapable  of  comprehending  the  gradual  expansion 
of  the  idea,  unfolding  itself,  imder  the  inspiration  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit,  out  of  its  temporal  envelope — he  therefore  sees 
in  everything  that  borders  on  a  secular  idea  of  the  Messiah, 
and  on  which  the  false  expectation  of  the  Jews  had  fastened 
itself,  the  pseudo-prophetic  element.* 

From  these  two  opposite  forms  of  Ebionism,  which  may  be 
succinctly  denominated  the  Pharisaic  and  the  Essenian,!  there 
would  arise  two  opposite  ways  of  contemplating  the  gospel 
history.  While  one  sought  to  get  rid  of  all  gleams  and 
glimpses  of  the  supernatural  in  the  history  of  Christ's  child- 
hood, and  whatever  favoured  the  recognition  of  a  higher  nature 
and  dignity  in  Him,  the  other  endeavoured  to  expunge  every- 
thing which  represented  him  as  the  son  of  David, — the  David 
in  fulness  and  perfection  of  earthly  glory.J  While  the  great 
mass  of  the  carnal-minded  Jews  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  because  they  did  not  find  realized  in  him 
every  feature  of  the  Messiah's  image  as  presented  by  the 

*  Horn.  III.  c.  22,  23,  &c.,  where  the  contrast  between  true  and  false 
prophets  is  seized  with  reference  to  this  point. 

•f  In  employing  this  term,  however,  1  would  not  be  understood  as 
-maintaining  that  this  particular  shape  of  Ebionism  proceeded  directly 
from  the  Essenes ;  I  merely  regard  Essenism  as  being  only  one  parti- 
cular manifestation  of  a  religious  bent  of  mind  which  extended  still 
£irther.    See  p.  59. 

X  The  author  of  the  Clementines  probably  belonged  to  that  class  of 
the  Ebionites  who  acknowledged  the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ ;  for  in 
opposing  those  who  acknowledged  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  did  not  reckon  Adam  as  a  prophet,  he  says  (Horn.  III.  c.  20),  "  If 
one  cannot  discern  the  holy  spirit  of  the  Messiah  in  the  man  produced 
immediateJj  bj  God's  creative  hand  QtJ?  u«»  x"^***  ^«^  luxio^n^tSk'' 
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pn>phets  ;  while  Christian  teachers,  without  distinguifthing 
from  their  Christian  one  the  peculiar  positions  which  the 
pniphets  stfvorally  held  in  the  development  of  the  Theocracy, 
co!itrive(l  liy  elaboratoly  allegorizing  to  introduce  the  full 
(ievelopnicnt  of  Christianity  into  the  prophets  ;  while  the 
opponents  of  JuiLiisni  among  tiie  Gnostics  laid  hold  of  the 
diflercMce  between  tiie  a])peanmee  of  Christ  and  the  idea  of  the 
i^I  i's^siixU  eontuined  in  the  letter  of  tlie  prophetic  writings  in 
onler  to  prove  an  absolute  opposition  bet^idxt  Judaism  and 
Cliristianity  —  the  author  of  the  Clenientuies  opposed  to  all 
anotlier  view  of  the  idea  of  inspiration  and  of  the  prophetic 
gii\,  by  wliich,  while  tiie  divine  cliaracter  of  the  Mosaic 
n>li{(iou  wiis  upheld,  the  MTitings  of  tlie  prophets  were  re- 
piv&ientiHl  as  not  belonging  to  its  progressive  completion,  but 
as  something  wiiolly  alien  from  it.  He  perhaps  Imd  adopted 
a  view  existing  among  the  Jews  which  exalted  Moses  &r 
al)oVi'  the  propiiets,  anil  which  niaile  the  prophetic  writings,  to 
say  the  Kiist,  to  be  greatly  inferior  to"  the  Pentateuch.* 

This  vieM-  of  the  corruption  of  the  original  truth  in  the 
rtvords  of  re\elation,  by  tiie  admixture  of  foreign  elements, 
stands  eoimiHSteil  witii  a  remarkable  idea  of  the  process  of 
ilevelopment  in  religious  faith,  and  of  the  law  obser\'ed  in  the 
divine  iwehitions  to  man.  Tiiat  admixture  was  desigrned.  for 
instaiK'o,  tor  the  sinvial  purpose  of  trying  the  godlike  temper 
i»f  mail.  VUo  eoiisiMous!)i^>  of  the  divine  love  of  God  ought 
to  Ih'  sv)  >!n^nii'  in  the  truly  pious  as  to  Ix*  able  to  reject  at  once 
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as  Spurious  all  those  declarations  at  variance  with  it  which  had 
become  incorporated  in  the  records  of  religion.  The  criterion 
accordingly  must  lie  in  the  disposition ;  everything  must 
depend  on  cherishing  the  disposition  in  which  genuine  &ith 
had  once  become  rooted.*  "  The  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  lead 
men  into  error,  they  only  cause  the  hidden  disposition  of  every 
one  to  manifest  itself.  Thus  each  man  iinds  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  such  a  God  as  he  would  have  Him  to  be."  f  In 
another  recension  of  this  work,  the  Recognitions  of  Clement, 
which  are  known  to  us  only  in  the  version  of  Rufinus,  this  idea 
is  also  applied  to  God's  mode  of  revealing  himself  in  the  works 
of  nature  and  in  the  entire  life  of  humanity  ;  "  that  which  leads 
to  faith  in  a  divine  providence  being  everywhere  accompanied 
by  something  which  suggests  a  doubt."  |  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  the  author  of  the  Clementines  was  led  by  his  pecu- 
liar cosmological  and  theological  system  to  express,  for  the  first 
time,  that  great  and  fruitful  idea  which  from  a  very  different 
point  of  view  the  profound  Pascal  has  so  beautifully  imfolded 
in  his  apologetic  "  Thoughts ; " — ^the  idea  in  which  the  various 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  religious  faith  first  meet  their  solution, 
and  which  points  to  the  true  connection  between  believing 
piety  and  liberal  science. 

Strongly  as  the  conception  of  outward  revelation  and  the 
authority  of  a  true  prophet  is  insisted  on  in  the  Clementines,  no 
less  careful,  as  our  previous  remarks  prove,  is  the  author  of  this 
work  against  giving  a  one-sided  outwardness  to  the  supra- 
naturalist  principle.  The  universal  revelation  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Adam  is — as  we  see — at  the  same  time,  an  inward 
one  in  the  conscience.  Every  new  revelation,  by  which  the 
earlier  one  is  to  be  restored  to  its  original  purity,  is  adapted  to 
the  inward  susceptibility,  the  inner  consciousness  of  God  and 
of  truth.  The  good  man  dares  to  believe  notliing,  on  whatever 
authority  it  may  come,  that  stands  in  contradiction  with  God 
(the  general  idea  of  God)  and  with  God's  creation.     The 

*  As  to  the  end  which  the  introduction  of  those  false  declarations 
(r^y  fiXetffipvfAMv  ^i^iK&^uv)  was   to  subserve,  the  Homilies  say,   levre 

ykynif  Xoyat  xeu  xpifUf  oirats  lXt'yx,Bel>fftVf  rlvtg  toXiimviv  ret  xark  rev 
^M¥  ypaip'twa  (fftXtiKoais  txuvj  rivts  rt  vre^y^  rn  t^og  etvrev  ret  Kotr  avToZ 
Xtyo(Ai^»  fMi  fcevov  aTiffruvy  dXXa  fjufiSi  rhv  eif^n*  ukovm  in^tv^eu,  Hom. 
II.  c.  38. 

t  Hom.  XVI.  c.  10. 

X  Nihil  omniuo  est,  quod  fldem  providently  facial,  et  non  habeat  e 
contrario  aliud  ad  infidelitatem  paratum.    RecogQitiQu.  I.  Vlll.  c«  ^^« 
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Gorily  nature  is  the  mediuin  where  the  inner  revelation  of  G^od 
comes  to  paw.  In  the  truth  implanted  by  God  in  the  dqpths 
of  the  human  mind  all  other  truth  is  contained ;  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  Spirit  does  but  awaken  the  consciousness  to 
it.*  This  revelation  of  God  from  \i-ithin  is  something  higher 
and  more  trustworthy  than  any  revelation  by  visions  and 
dreams,  which  must  always  remain  external  to  the  man,  and 
])resuppo6es  in  him  an  estrangement  from  G^,  that  He  must 
stand  to  him  in  so  outward  a  relation,  t 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  work,  then,  the  first 
Father  of  the  human  race  was  by  love  of  his  children,  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world,  moved  to  appear  once  more  on 
the  earth  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying 
the  original  religion  from  the  additions  which  had  distorted 
it.  This  end  of  his  appearing  is  indicated  by  himself,  when 
lie  says,  Matth.  v.  17,  ^^  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law,  J  but  to  fulfil."  What  he  has  destroyed,  then,  cannot 
possibly  belong  to  that  which  he  calls  the  law,  the  primary 
religion.§  But  especially  he  appeared  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  his  blessings  to  his  other  children,  the  Gentiles,  by 
coniimmicating  to  them  also  tliat  pure,  primitive  religion 
Avhicli  had  been  constantly  handed  down  by  a  consecrated  few 
ainon;;:  the  Jewish  people.]  The  doctrine  of  Clirist,  therefore, 
is  i)erfectly  identical  with  the  pure  and  original  doctrine  of 
Moses.  The  Jewish  mystic,  the  Essenian,  or  any  one  else 
of  that  class,  who  embraced  Christianit}'^,  had  not  to  adopt  a 
jiow  doctrine.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  was  for  him  but  a  con- 
firmation of  his  earlier  religious  theory ;  he  only  rejoiced  to 
stH>  tliat  stH^ret  doctrine  now  made  the  common  property  of  all 
mankind — a  thing  which  before  had  seemed  to  him  impossible. 
In  Jesus  he  witnesseti  a  new  manifestation  of  that  Adam 
whom  he  had  constantly  reverenced  as  the  source  of  all  that  is 
true  and  godlike  in  humanity.  *'  The  Father  alone  could  so 
love  his  own  children  as  Jesus  loved  men.  What  grieved  him 
most  was  that  in  their  ignorance  those  fonght  against  him 

BiTV  Vi    \%is)  fKicnrai   xat   droKtiXirriTat. 

t    IIv>ni.  XVII.  S.   18  :    T«  tJ;;  e^ytij  Bi'  e^xfidrttt  xeu  (9ir^*tati,   tx   3i   re*; 
<^iXf\  r Tf.ua  xard  crsuM. 

*    Tho  words  *'  rsv;  rss^r.ra,; "  are  arbitrarily  omitted  by  the  anthor, 
heciKisj  lie  did  not  roco§vi\se  ilv«  \vrophets.  §  Horn.  111.  s.  51. 
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for  whom  as  his  children  he  was  fighting ;  and  yet  he  loved 
them  that  hated  him,  yet  he  wept  over  the  disobedient,  yet 
he  blessed  them  that  blasphemed  him,  yet  he  prayed  for  his 
enemies ;  and  these  things  he  not  only  did  himself,  as  a  father, 
but  also  taught  his  disciples  to  do  the  same  to  all  men  as  their 
brethren."* 

Hence,  then,  the  inference,  "  that  the  same  primal  religion 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pure  doctrine  of  Moses,  and  in  Chris- 
tianity :  he  who  has  the  one  may  do  very  well  without  the 
other,  provided  only  that  the  Jew  does  not  blaspheme  Christ, 
whom  he  knows  not,  nor  the  Christian,  Moses,  whom  he 
knows  not.  But  he  who  has  been  counted  worthy  of  knowing 
both,  and  of  seeing  in  the  doctrines  announced  by  both  but 
one  and  the  same  truth,  is  to  be  esteemed  as  a  man  rich  in 
God — one  who  has  found  in  the  old  that  which  has  become 
new,  and  in  the  new  that  which  is  old — ^an  allusion,  doubt- 
less, to  the  passage  in  Matth.  xiii.  52.f  The  Jew  and  the 
Christian  owe  it  entirely  to  the  grace  of  God  that  they  have 
been  led  by  these  revelations  of  the  primal  man — repeated 
under  different  forms,  one  in  Moses,  another  in  Christ — to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will.  And  having  obtained  this 
without  any  labour  of  their  own,  it  now  depends  on  them- 
selves to  carry  out  in  their  conduct  all  that  is  prescribed  by 
Moses  or  by  Christ.  It  is  in  this  way,  too,  they  entitle  them- 
selves to  a  reward." 

If  now,  after  this  exposition  of  his  system,  we  must  recog- 
nise in  the  author  of  the  Clementines  the  representative  of 
some  Jewish  doctrine,  peculiarly  modified  by  a  way  of  think- 
ing closely  allied  to  Essenism,  in  which  the  work  of  Christ  is 
not  prominently  set  forth  as  the  main  point,  but  He  is  con- 
sidered simply  in  the  light  of  a  teacher  and  lawgiver — the 
revealer  of  the  truth  which  had  been  previously  taught  and 
transmitted  as  a  secret  doctrine — we  shall  discern  the  relation, 
or  rather  opposition  in  which  he  must  have  stood  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul.  The  Jewish  principle,  apprehended 
in  this  exclusive  and  one-sided  manner,  was  wont  to  assume  a 
peculiar  hostility  to  this  apostle ;  we  may  therefore  expect  to 
find  the  same  hostile  relation  in  the  present  case.     It  is  true 

*  Horn.  in.  s.  19. 

f  Horn.  YIII.  S.  7 :  nx^y  ^  ng  xet'ra^tM^uti  <rovs  dfjt(pori^ovs  Wtyvtivai^  uf 
utag  ^i^gvietXietg  v^  ectfreHv  tctxri^uyftivngy  evrog  dvh^  |y  Si^  ^keug^tog  Karfipi^^ 
ftfirati  ra  rt  ei^euu  viei  vf  X^ov^  xcil  r«  xaivd  9'aXeua  vivcwkm^. 

VOL,  I,  ^  -S. 
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St.  Paul  18  nowhere  mentioned  by  name ;  but  the  author  may 
have  had  his  reasons  for  preferring  to  attack  the  principles 
of  the  apostle,  without  introducing  his  name.  And  this  is 
the  course  actually  taken  in  the  pseudo-^istle  of  Peter  to 
James,  prefixed  to  the  Clementines  ;*  where,  by  the  unnamed 
enemy  who  had  falsified  the  doctrine  preached  by  St.  Peter 
iu  harmony  with  the  Mosaic  law,  no  other  ipersom  than 
St.  Paul  can  be  meant.f  If  the  author  of  the  Clementines 
wished  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  his  work  consistently,  he  could 
not  allow  that  anything  was  to  be  seen  in  the  present  but  the 
germ  of  the  future ;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  represent 
those  tendencies  of  his  own  time,  which  he  really  meant  to 
combat,  though  he  did  not  speak  c^  them  by  name,  as  having 
been  previously  attacked  in  their  principle  by  the  Apostle 
St.  Peter.  Accordingly,  while  he  assails  several  of  the  ten- 
dencies, such  as  Gnosticism,  perhaps  also  Montanism,  whicl 
first  began  to  expand  themselves  in  the  second  century,  h( 
transfers  them  all  to  the  contemporary  of  the  Apostle  St. 
Peter,  Simon  Magus,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  first  centuries 
was  very  generally  regarded  as  the  representative  and  fore- 
runner of  all  the  heretical  tendencies  of  later  times.  As  with 
this  author  St.  Peter  is  the  representative  of  the  pure  doctrine 
of  revelation,  so  in  his  view  everything  met  together  in  the 
person  of  Simon  Magus  to  complete  an  image  of  all  erroneous 
tendencies,  so  blended  together  that  the  relations  of  the  indi- 
vidual phenomena  of  later  times  cannot  be  distinguished  with 
certainty.  In  the  mind  of  the  author,  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  the  relation  of  the  gospel  to  the  law  belonged,  without 

*  This  work  did  not  perhaps  proceed  from  the  same  author  as  the 
Clementines.  We  might  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  it  differs  from  the 
Clementines  in  the  view  it  takes  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  inas- 
mach  as  their  divine  authority  is  presupposed ;  only  the  necessity  of  a 
key  to  the  right  understanding  of  them  is  argued  from  the  ambiguity  of 
their  language. 

t  It  is  evident  that  St.  Peter  is  here  made  to  allude  to  what  is  related 
in  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  when  he  says,  "  I  see  already 
the  beginning  of  the  evil ;  for  sOme  of  the  Gentiles  have  rejected  the 
doctrines  taught  by  me,  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  law,  havingf 
adopted  an  anti-legal  and  fabulous  doctrine  from  the  man  who  is  toy 
enemy   (^rav  ix^^*"  eLvB^MXov  oiva/Mt  Tivec  »eii  (pXu»f«ii^  ff'Mrnxo/wfyM  tihtf 

xakUv).  Nay,  some  have  attempted,  even  during  my  lifetime,  to  wrest 
my  words,  by  various  false  interpretations,  to  the  subversion  of  the  law, 
as  if  I  also  were  really,  though  I  did  not  openly  express  it,  of  the  same 
opinion." 
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doubt,  to  the  number  of  these.  And  the  remark  is,  in  all 
probability,  aimed  against  the  apostle,  when  St.  Peter  says  to 
Simon  Magus,  *^  Why  should  Christ  have  remained  with  his 
disciples  and  instructed  them  a  whole  year,*  if  it  were  possible 
for  one  to  be  made  a  teacher  at  once  by  a  vision  ?  If,  how- 
ever, thou  hast  been  made  an  apostle  after  having  been  in- 
structed by  him  in  a  brief  and  momentary  manifestation,  then 
preach  his  words,  lave  his  apostles,  and  fight  not  against  me, 
who  have  lived  in  his  society ."f  There  appears  also  to  be 
some  allusion  to  that  reaction  of  the  Jiidaizing  Christianity 
against  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine,  which  took  place  at  the 
close  of  the  age  of  St.  Paul,  when  St.  Peter  is  made  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  law  that,  as  the  appearance  of  falsehood  must  uni- 
formly precede  the  revelation  of  truth  (Simon  Magus  having 
preceded  St.  Peter),  so  the  false  gospel  must  first  be  spread 
by  a  teacher  of  error  (St.  Paul),  and  then,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple,  for  the  correction  of  subsequent  heresies 
the  true  gospel  must  be  secretly  disseminated  (in  accordance 
with  that  taste  for  mystery  which  characterised  a  tendency  so 
closely  allied  to  Essenism)  4  a.nd  so  likewise,  at  the  end  of  all, 
the  Antichrist  would  precede  the  appearance  of  Christ. 

When  the  Christian  church  Imd  once  firmly  established 

*  A  snpposition  of  which  we  find  many  traces  even  in  writers  of  the 
first  century,  and  which  might  have  easily  originated  in  the  unchronolo* 
gical  exhibition  of  the  gospel  history,  as  we  find  it  in  those  evangelists 
who  followed  a  svuoptical  method  of  arrangement.  Had  the  author 
known,  however,  n'om  the  gospel  of  St  John  that  the  ministry  of  Christ 
lasted  several  yearsy  he  would  assuredly,  as  he  had  special  good  reason 
for  doing;  have  put  several  years  instead  of  one.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  he  made  no  use  of  John's  gospel.  Yet  there  are  in  the  Cle- 
mendnes  declarations  of  Christ  which  bear  a  close  resemblauce  to  the 
peculiar  type  of  his  discourses  which  are  given  in  this  gospel,  and  which 
so  nearly  resemble  the  particular  sayings  of  Christ,  which  are  nowhere 
to  be  met  with  but  in  this  gospel,  that  we  are  struck  with  a  general  idea 
of  their  identity.  We  must,  then,  suppose  either  that  these  sayings 
came  to  the  author's  knowledge  through  some  other  collection  or  narra- 
tive drawn  from  St.  John's  gospel,  or  tiiat  he  found  in  his  ilayyixiot  na^^ 
*^^mi»ut  some  such  words  of  Christ  taken  from  tradition,  and  which  John 
has  communicated  in  the  original  connection  in  which  they  were  spoken. 
The  latter  appears  the  true  state  of  the  case,  when  we  compare  the  form 
of  these  sayings,  as  they  occur  in  the  Clementines,  with  the  form  in  which 
we  tind  them  in  the  gospel  according  to  St.  John. 

t  Hom.  XVII.  B.  19.  ^ 

X  Hom.  II.  C.  17  :   HfZrw  •^lySii  2«r  iX^i7y  tuayyiktov  inri  rkeivov  meg, 


Maati  tumJUOm    I  ii  iii  rf  ifce 

A»,tk»Q,kwaaU 
lltal  tliM*  mn  nAnfnitm  ofdiAnnee  anongst  Ihrae  vbu 
iNm  liMliiMd  U  thb  MS]r  of  tUaUn^,  w  then  «««  *bj 
*Mir)>  (rnvlM  ill  tim  T^■^a^oo  of  the  Oeniile  OiriMians  to  the 
KMrmitM  ;  Troiti  it  nillil  roodentiiMi  riawn  to  the  most  ducou- 
IH'intMnn  'tfnnii^liau,  lo  /Vxif  iliT«rsi(tis  we  ni«et  oiice  mure 
with  tliino  vsrii/iM  kIiuIw  whicli  hail  aJivady  begun  to  appear 
Iti  Ilia  uptMtuliii  »«<!.  On  both  atiea  error  could  find  room 
U)  uniw  lip.  A  ilMire  to  reconcile  Ihe  diflerences  betweei 
JuwUli  aixi  Otrtitllo  Ghrintianii  might  be  induced  into  yielding 
bm  miiiib  ta  the  InHuenco  of  the  Jewish  ^irit ;  the  more  re- 
[nil«lvii  iifiiiliuicy  might  hn  rarricci  away  by  ultra- Paul inian 
III  bri'iik  liiiMii  mmi  nil  ciiiil'cirtnity  uilli  the  other  apostolical 
tviim  of  doetrino,  ond  k  might  by  degrees  unk  into  Gnoe- 
lli'luni.  'I'lio  more  rigid  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  who  by  do 
iLii'Hiia  fiilliiwiil  the  genuine  principles  of  St.  I^ul,  we  find 
In  [liime  of  whom  Jiiatln  saya  that  they  pronounced  the  like 

*  Jiiitln'i  wordi  nni  (I.  o.  f.  aG6).  T^f  })  nSt^iw  sini  iwi  n 

(■•U>»  wt>.lttlllt  mt'i  «■  fli).lliftin  t4>  k'i  t>>  Xfirrit  rtS  9ui  M^Uir'f 
•■I  Mil>4n>9a>  !rmi  trtt.afifU'a.  In  Ihe  liew  of  the  mmtter  wbit^  «c 
liNVii  itlivii  III  tlip  tDxI.  wa  t*k«  it  for  ^rwoted  tb>t  the  author  is  hat 
■■■MMiiit.  not  of  J<r««,  hut  of  0«ntil««.  On  the  other  bud,  Dekoa  C 
Nv»il>i'li,in  hli  M<tnogi«i>h  on  Juitiu  Htzijr  (TheU  It.  a  £36,  Aam.  1\ 
ft  wiirk  ilUllucuUhfd  n<r  pT«f<H»id,ezMnsiTe,mod  candid  iiM|oir3r,  la^cr- 
■iKiiilii  iliv  *ntiit>)r  M  allu^iiK  in  thia  eaae  to  Jews.  Bat  stDcc.  ■■  te 
IMWVmtliia  iMWMi^  thoM  Jewish  Christians  ««r«  tfokea  of  vbo  vvrcfa 
VwiflnilnTnK  the  G*atilM  to  obterve  the  Hotaic  law,  1  do  xn  nc  k>* 
i>*  mi  iMiitiiiw  that  Jew*  are  ajaia  meant  b;  "  tboae  who  faUj»nd 
■'  "i>  (he  ohsprtanc*  of  the  hw." 


,'r,! 


Mvvwaril;  tie  a  dilVervut  clats  ft-ooi  the  fomer,  and  tl 
t'hT«((i*M  iwli  van  he  meaat.  It  is  eiiiteM,  ■atvonr.  Am  Jania  4*a 
)Hit  p).)4vn  biHMrlf  with  the  sxne  aiManss  in  synkia;  af  &e  h^is.  m 
Ml' the  fL«:<a>er;  )t>r  with  T«w4  tn  e«e  dais  he  nuiptj  KMifits  1h  ^- 
af<fMvt*tk«tk  fcM  «f  the  a&M*  W  mjs  AnktMlr. '  he  VIhw  lb? 
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sentence  of  condemnation  on  all  who  still  observed  the  Mosaic 
law,  even  though  they  did  not  wish  to  obtrude  it  on  the 
Gentile  Christians  ;  maintaining  that  they  could  not  be  saved, 
and  renounced  all  Christian  fellowship,  and  indeed  all  inter- 
course, with  them.*  The  wilder  tendency  among  the  Gentile 
Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  is  presented  to  us  in  Justin 
Martyr  himself.  He  is  ready  to  extend  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  those  Jewish  Christians  who,  although  they 
observed  the  Mosaic  law  themselves,  had  no  wish  to  oblige 
the  Gentiles  to  do  the  same.  He  could  show  indulgence  to 
the  weakness  of  a  subordinate  position,!  such  as  could  not 
fail  to  arise  in  the  compromise  between  Judaism  and  Gen- 
tilism,  and  was  able  to  distinguish  an  inferior  and  still 
defective  stage  of  Christian  knowledge  from  the  heretical 
element.  But  even  on  those  Jewish  Christians  who,  while 
they  maintained  the  absolute  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
yet  united  iidth  it  faith  in  Christ,  he  pronounced  no  sentence 
of  condemnation,  excluding  them  from  salvation ;  he  was  con- 
tent simply  to  declare  that  he  could  not  agree  with  them. 
And,  what  is  still  more,  he  does  not  venture  to  exclude  from 
the  hope  of  salvation  even  the  Gentile  Christians  who  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  away,  by  the  deceptive  repre- 
sentations of  Judaizing  proselyte-makers,  to  adopt  the  Mosaic 
law ;  of  these,  though  less  excusable  than  those  of  Jewish 
origin,  he  says,  they  may  perhaps  be  saved  by  their  faith  in 
Jesus  as  their  Saviour.  He  invariably  abides  by  the  principle 
of  the  apostolic  church,  that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  is 
the  sole  ground  of  salvation ;  and  this  faith  he  recognises  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  defective  Christian  knowledge.  So 
mildly  did  he  judge  of  those  who  were  still  entangled  in  that 
error,  although  he  must  have  known  that  they  were  far 
removed,  not  only  in  their  views  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  also 
in  their  opinion  of  the  person  of  Christ,  from  what  he  saw 
was  the  Christian  truth.  He  speaks  expressly,  also,  of  those 
who  looked  upon  Christ  merely  as  a  man  born  of  men,|  and, 

'*'  Mn^i  KonunTy  cfAtXixg  fi  i^tms  toss  rotovTMS  rakfieHtTts, 

f  Ati  rou  aa-BtAg  rijs  yveiyvSf  AS  he  expresses  it. 

X  Ed.  Colon,  f.  267.  Those  whom  he  has  particularly  in  view  here 
are,  wiUiout  doubt,  the  Ebionites,  although  other  Christians  of  similar 
views  may  also  be  meant,  if  the  reading  of  the  manuscript  is  correct : 
**  TiAs  oLTro  rov  tifinri^cu  yUovg"  Yet,  wheu  we  consider  that  the  phrase 
*^  vfiirt^f  yivas  "  is  a  designation  of  the  Jews,  and  that  just  before  it  was 
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without  adding  any  liarHlier  word,  he  sim^ily  says  he  does  tiot 
sgTtw  with  thtm,*  because  he  held  aaly  to  the  doctrine  of 
Cliri.st  and  of  the  propliets.  lie  was  under  the  necessity  of 
speaking  witii  more  severity  of  the  Gnostics,  since  these,  as 
will  hereafter  be  shown,  falsified  the  fuiidamealal  doctrine  o( 
Christ  as  historically  portrayed. 

Tbifi  mild  tone  in  judging  of  the  Kbionites  by  no  means 
warrants  us  in  supposuig  that  Justiu  himaelf  v/afi  inclined  lo 
their  way  of  tliinking.'l'  The  very  way  in  which  he  espreffiw 
himself  with  regard  to  the  Judaiziag  Christians,  as  parties 
with  whom  he  had  no  sympathy,  is  sufGcient  evidence  to  llie 
contrary,  aa  well  as  the  Pauline  element  so  strongly  noticeable 
in  his  theology.  }  Indeed,  how  coiild  that  man  be  iuclini;d  to 
^  Ebionism,  who  could  assert  that  more  genuine  Christians  had 
sprung-  from  the  midst  of  the  Gentiles  Ilian  from  the  midst  of 
the  Jews  §  — who  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  true  ami 
^mplete  understanding  of  Christianity  must  first  proceed  frum 
tlie  Gentiles  ? 

Such  mildness  in  judg^g  the  different  forms  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  did  not,  indeed,  long  continue-  It  is 
only  am(ii!g  the  Alt\andrian  church -teachers  that  traces  of 
such  mildness  again  appear ;  and  indeed  this  phenomenon  was 
closely  connected  with  their  whole  mental  tendency,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  describe.  Thus  Origen  ||  again  recognises  in 
these  Ebioniles  weaker  brethren,  whom,  however,  Christ  did 

observed  that  the  doctrine  of  a  preSiistingdiTiueiialare  in  the  Meniah 
was  one  pecnlisrl;  foreign  to  Ihoit  of  their  race,  viz.  the  JttciA,  ve 
miebt  be  led  lo  conjeclore  tbat  Justin  bad  expresBed  himself  tbns: 
"  Hence  there  are  many  of  jour  r»ce  (of  Jewish  descent)  who  do  indeed 
acknowtedge  JcsuS  as  the  HeEsiah,  but  hold  him  to  be  a  mere  man." 
We  do  not  Tentare.  however,  to  prouoonce  the  reading  "  iniii^tu  "  to  be 
the  one  necessarily  required  by  the  conteit. 

f  As  is  maintained  by  many  in  modern  tlmea.  For  the  history  ot 
this  opinion,  and  also  a  tborongh  refalation  of  it,  coDsult  the  atMve-ciled 
work  of  Semiach  (Th.  II.  p.  233). 

t  Tliat  he  never  qaoles  St.  PanI  by  name  can  be  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary ;  sCill  we  are  not  inclined,  with  Semiscb,  to  aoconnt  for  this 
silence  on  the  ground  that  the  Dialogue  cum  Tryphone  was  expreEsly 
written  with  reference  to  the  Jews.  We  also  End  elements  in  the  same 
work  deriied  from  the  Apostle  St.  John,  although  he  is  nowhere 
camed ;  and  in  general,  with  the  eicepllon  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  no  sacred  writing  is  cited  by  name  except  the  Acts  of  Ibe 

^iee  above,  5.  B7.  \  MMJJi.  T.  XVI.  c  IS. 
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On  Monday,  the  8th  of  July,  1850,  he^  lectured  as  usual ; 
on  Monday,  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  at  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  his  spirit  departed.  He  was  somewhat  unwell 
on  the  8th,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  his  duties  at  the 
University ;  in  the  evening,  however,  he  became  very  ill.  His 
malady  was  a  disease  of  the  bowels,  and  his  sufferings  were 
excruciating  during  the  whole  week.  On  Sunday  morning, 
though  a  strongly  medicated  bath  relieved  him  somewhat,  his 
reason  gave  way.  No  sooner  had  he  lost  the  command  of  his 
mind  than  he  began  to  fancy  that  his  duties  called  him  to  his 
lecture-room,  and  besought  his  physician  for  permission  to  go. 
Afterwards  he  called  for  the  young  man  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed to  read  to  him  since  the  partial  failure  of  his  sight,  and 
requested  him  to  go  on  with  the  work  he  was  reading  the  day 
before  his  illness  began.  Then  he  appeared  to  think  himself 
in  his  lecture-room,  and  that  he  had  delivered  his  usual  lec- 
ture, and  said,  •'  I  am  weary  :  let  us  go  home."  After  this 
his  feeble  eye  caught  sight  of  the  books  ranged  round  his 
room,  and  they  brought  to  mind  the  meetings  for  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  which  he 
held  weekly  with  the  students  in  his  own  house.  Imagining 
his  class  to  be  present,  he  spoke  some  time  upon  certain  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament,  and  afterwards  wandering  into 
the  early  history  of  the  Church,  he  dictated  a  page  or  two  for 
the  continuation  of  his  magnum  opus.  After  finishing  this — 
it  was  towards  the  close  of  the  day — he  said  gently,  "  1  am 
weary ;  I  must  sleep.  Good  night."  Being  now  easy — that 
fatal  symptom — he  fell  asleep  and  breathed  until  about  two 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  when,  in  that  other  and  more 
solemn  sense,  he  again  fell  asleep. 

On  the  17th  of  July  his  funeral  took  place.  In  the  morning 
the  students  and  professors  of  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and 
Halle,  with  a  number  of  clergymen,  relatives,  and  high  officers 
of  government,  met  at  his  house  to  hear  the  funeral  discourse. 
This  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Strauss,  who  for  forty- 
five  years  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Neander.  During 
the  service,  the  body,  not  yet  placed  in  the  coffin,  lay  on  the 
bed,  covered  with  wreaths  and  flowers,  and  surrounded  (as  is 
the  custom  in  Germany)  with  burning  candles.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  procession  was  formed,  and  proceeded  to  the  ceme- 
tery.    Along  the  whole  distance,  nearly  two  miles,  the  sides 
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ample  still  illumines  our  sky,  and  will  for  ever  light  us  onward 
to  the  path  he  trod. 
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not  reject ;  for  even  to  them  he  was  the  M^iah,  from  whom 
alone  they  expected  help,  although  in  him  tKey  acknowledged 
only  the  Son  of  David  and  not  the  Son  of  God.  In  his  beau- 
tiful allegorical  exposition  of  the  story  of  Bartimeus  (Mark  x. 
46)  he  makes  the  blind  man  who  calls  upon  Jesus  to  be  the 
lEbionite,  and  the  many  who  bid  him  to  be  silent  the  believers 
from  among  the  Gentiles,  who  for  the  most  part  have  higher 
views  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  * '  But,"  he  continues,  *'  although 
the  many  bid  him  be  silent,  he  cries  still  the  more,  because  he 
believes  in  Jesus,  although  he  believes  on  him  rather  after  the 
hmnan  manner,*  saying,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me."  "f 
From  Ebionism,  however,  we  must  distinguish  f  certain 
elements,  which,  possessing  some  affinity  with  Ebionism,  in- 
volve nevertheless  a  grossly  material  view  of  Christianity, 
since,  adhering  to  the  sensuous  envelope  of  the  letter,  they 
failed  to  penetrate  its  spirit.  Such,  for  example,  was  that  ma- 
terialist element  of  the  religious  spirit,  in  affinity  with  the 
Jewish  point  of  view,  which  betrayed  itself,  in  the  anthropo-mor- 
phism  and  anthropo-pathism  of  the  doctrine  concerning  God — 
in  the  low,  worldly  views  of  the  kingdom  to  be  founded  by  Christ 
on  earth  which  are  to  be  found  in  Chiliasm.  A  tendency  of  this 
kind  might  easily  form  itself  even  in  Gentilism,  since  in  the 
sensuous  element  of  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  day  it 
found  much  to  which  it  could  attach  itself;  and  such  would,  of 
itself,  stand  forth  as  the  first  stage  of  evolution,  until  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  like  the  leaven,  had  more  fully  penetrated 
the  whole  way  of  thinking.  Although  it  is  among  the  Jewish 
Christians  that  we  find  the  first  traces  of  an  intermixture  of  the 
theocratic  principles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the 
consequent  transference  of  the  Old  Testament  priesthood  into 
the  Christian  church,  §  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this 
corruption  of  the  great  Christian  principle  of  which  we  have 

*  Tlt^Ttuatf  (Mt  i«ri  TW  *lti^ovVf  iv^^atvrncvrt^of  }ii  vtumvett, 

f  O'lTiHi  ^ttp  okiyous  eL^ravrts  vtvurrtuxaff'tf  aurcv  l«  vrtt^^ivov  ytytvijir^at. 
This  theory,  m  the  germ,  is  to  be  found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria : 
Oi  fMv  ^okkei  vll  Aafit^   ixififov  fjut  tXiytf,  oki'yet  ^i  oiof  iyiyvctffxov  rw  ^tov, 
Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  680. 

X  The  neglect  of  this  distinction,  and  the  too  indiscriminate  applica- 
tion of  the  term  Ebionism,  have,  in  recent  times,  given  occasion  to 
many  arbitrary  historical  combinations  and  hypotheses. 

§  On  this  ground  we  find  asserted  already  (in  Testament.  IV.  of 
Judas,  c.  21)  Hildebrand's  principle  of  the  subordination  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  priesthood :  *(ls  i^rt^ixn  9Vf»9§s  rtis  yfis,  tSrvt  virt^ixu  ^ou 
Ufoirt/ae  rvt  M  y^g  fiet^tXttag, 
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already  spoken  in  the  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
is  in  every  case  to  be  traced  ultimately  to  such  a  source. 
For  the  Roman  church  is  an  instance  of  the  contrary :  here, 
though  the  development  of  the  Christian  life  originally  pro- 
ceeded from  a  Pauline,  Gentile-Christian  principle,*  yet 
afterwards,  through  an  outward  and  formal  notion  of  the 
church  finding  a  point  of  attachment  in  the  political  element 
of  the  Roman  spirit,  room  was  made  for  the  reaction  of  the 
Jewish  element  that  had  been  vanquished  by  St.  Paul. 

This  new  intermixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian  principles 
contributed  to  call  forth  the  reaction  of  the  opposite  mental 
tendency,  which,  in  its  great  features,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed in  the  Introduction — ^we  mean  the  Gnostic  tendency — 
which  ultimately  would  lead  to  a  total  separation  of  Christi- 
anity even  from  its  organic  connection  with  Judaism.  But 
Gnosticism  is  but  one  link  of  a  great  series  of  phenomena, 
such  as  occur  in  the  history  of  the  world  only  at  rare  and  dis- 
tant intervals,  and  which,  in  this  period,  originated  in  the  vast 
interchange  of  ideas  between  distant  nations  which  this  age  wit- 
nessed in  the  contact  of  the  East  with  the  West,  and  the  con- 
sequent intermingling  of  the  oriental  and  the  occidental  mind. 

In  this  series  of  fiicts  we  see  how  Christianity  announces  itself 
to  the  P^ast  and  to  the  West  as  a  new  power  in  the  historj^  of 
the  world  ;  how  oriental  and  occidental  minds  are  attracted  by 
it ;  and  how,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  peculiar  com- 
binations of  both  are  formed — a  proof  of  the  mighty  influence 
with  which  it  begins  to  operate  on  the  mental  life  of  Eastern 
and  Western  nations.  A  transient,  though  stupendous  phe- 
nomenon indeed,  but  a  token  of  the  enduring  influence  which 
Christianity  was  to  produce  in  the  more  distant  times  of  futu- 
rity. This  series  of  phenomena  we  propose  more  distinctly 
to  consider  in  our  next  volume. 

*  See  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  origin  of  the  Roman  church  in 
my  Apostol.  Zeitalter,  Bd.  I.  S.  384  ff.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject 
once  more  in  another  connection. 
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